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INTRODUCTION. 


This  is  the  tenth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Wisconsin,  The  report  is  made 
np  of  ten  parts,  each  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  separate 
subject. 

Part  I  relates  to  the  ilannfactnres  of  this  state  in  189& 
and  1900.  It  is  based  upon  the  report  of  1,152  establiahmentfl 
representing  46  separate  industries  and  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  productive  capacity  for  the  state.  The  object  of  theee 
presentations  is  to  show  the  industrial  condition  during  the 
period  in  question.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  productive  capacity  is  represented,  and  that  the  data 
for  bolSi  years  were  received  from  the  same  establishments,  it 
would  seem  that  tho  conclusions  arrived  at  can  safely  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  actual  situation. 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  Population  in  this  state  in  1890, 
1895,  and  J900.  It  shows  for  villages,  cities,  towns  and  coun- 
ties, or  for  each  civil  subdivision,  tlie  actual  number  of  inhab- 
itants at  each  census.  The  figiires  for  1895  were  obtained 
from  the  state  census  of  that  year,  while  those  for  1890  and 
1900  were  obtained  from  the  federal  census  of  these  years. 
The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  present  in  a  readily  available 
form  the  population  at  each  census,  as  well  as  the  changes  in 
the  same  which  took  place  during  the  intermediate  period. 

Part  III  deals  with  the  condition,  in  the  garment-making  in- 
dostriea  in  Milwaukee,  the  verv  industries  in  which  the  so- 
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called  "sweating  system"  is  generally  held  to  be  the  most  com- 
mon. The  part  opens  with  a  general  discussion  of  sweating. 
It  explains  the  conditions  to  which  this  term  is  applied  and 
gives  a  few  facts  in  its  history.  An  effort  has  also  been  made 
to  point  out  who  the  real  sweater  is,  what  some  of  the  under- 
lying caiises  of  this  evil  are,  and  where  the  remedy  is  likely 
to  bo  found.  The  conditions  in  Jlilwaukee  are  then  taken 
up,  and  the  conditions  of  employment  and  earnings  are  quite 
fully  presented  and  analyzed.  There  is  aJso  a  discussion  of 
the  "housing  problem"  in  which  some  of  the  evils  of  bad 
housing  are  set  forth,  and  many  possible  rwnedies  explained. 
•  The  part  ends  with  a  paper  on  "The  Consumer's  Influence  on 
Production,"  which  vraa  pi-epared  by  Mr.  Clough  Gates  of 
Sujwrior,  while  employed  in  this  Bureau. 

Part  IV  forms  a  study  of  the  population  in  Racine,  Rich- 
land and  Crawford  counties  in  this  state,  during  the  earlier 
decades  in  the  history  of  these  counties.  The  material  for 
these  studies  was  obtained  from  the  returns  of  the  federal  cen- 
sus in  1850,  1860,  ajid  18T0.  These  studies  cover  not  only 
the  population  in  the  earlier  stages  showing  its  movements  from 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  state  to  the  -westward,  but  they  deal 
wih  the  soil  and  topograpiiy  of  the  counties  as  forming  a  phys- 
ical basis  for  the  discnssion.  To  tlie  student  of  history,  both 
general  and  local,  these  studies  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 

Part  V  relates  to  the  state  government.  It  gives'  in  a  con- 
densed form  the  laws  which  govern  State  Officers,  Departmenta, 
Boards,  Conmiissions,  Institutions,  Agents  and  Agencies,  and 
shows  the  Powers,  Duties,  and  Privileges  of  each.  It  also  in- 
cludes statements  giving  the  e.xpenses  of  each  office,  board,  in- 
stitution, commission  and  agent,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jnne  30,  1900,  together  with  the  total  receipts  and  disburse- 
mlents  for  the  state  during  the  sai'ne  period.  This  part  will  be 
found  a  convenient  handixfok  for  all  who  may  have,  business 
with  the  state  as  well  a«  for  students  and  readers  In  general. 
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Part  VI  is  a  study  of  the  conditions  under  Which  women  aro 
employed  in  factories  and  workshops  in  this  state.  The  mate- 
rial for  this  study  vras  obtained  through  personal  visita  and 
obser^■ato^s  and  lias  been  presented  both  in  tabular  and  textual 
form.  It  is  the  first  Ttart  of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  oondi- 
tions  of  women,  wage,  earners  that  have  been  planned  by  the 
Bureau,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  covers  the  field  quite  fully.  This 
part  will  be  found  interesting  not  only  to  students  but  to  the 
general  reader. 

Part  VII  deals  with  the  work  of  the  Free  Eanploymeiit  Of- 
fices in  Milwaukee  and  Superior,  which  were  provided  for  by 
the  last  l^slature.  It  gives  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
offices  were  established  and  why  they  are  needed.  There  is 
also  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  such  ofiices  in  other  countries 
and  other  states  in  this  eountrj'.  Then  follows  an  account  of 
the  work  of  the  ofiices  in  this  state  during  the  first  year  of  their 
existenco,  show-ing  tlie  number  of  applications  filed  and  the 
number  of  positions  filled,  M-ith  such  an  analysis  of  the  facts 
as  was  thoiight  proper.  Applicants  {«r  employment  aro  usually 
requested  to  answer  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  their  con- 
dition. These  answers  were  compiled,  e.xplained  and  arjalyzed, 
and  1  portion  <!f  this  part  has  been  devoted  to  the  material  thus 
obtained. 

Part  VIII  relates  to  Earnings  and  Employment.  It  covers 
Wholesale  and  lietail  ilercautilcEstabliBliments,  six  Skilled 
Trades,  JIunicipal  Employment,  and  Labor  Organizations. 
The  material  upon  which  this  part  is  based  was  in  all  cases 
except  tliat  of  Lal>or  Organizations  obtained  from  the  employ- 
ers. It  covers  Earnings,  Kange  of  Employment,  Hours  of.  Labor 
and  mode  of  paying  wages.  The  statistical  data  for  the  labor 
organizations  were  obtained  directly  from  the  secretary  of  each 
union.  The  textual  matter  on  labor  organizations  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  D.  Beck  of  Oashton,  who  is  employed  in  this 
Bureau  and  has  also  assisted  in  the  work  generally. 
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Part  IX  covers  our  manufaeturing  statistics  for  1900  and 
1901,  and  in  addition  to  thi&  it  deals  with  Employment  and 
Earnings  in  varioua  other  industries  that  are  closely  allied  to 
those  of  manufactures.  It  also  contains  am  article  on  Lead 
and  Zinc  Mining  and  the  so-called  zinc  district  in  the  soalii- 
west«m  part  of  the  state.  The  statistics  of  mianufacture  are 
along  the  same  line  as  those  in  part  I.  They  were  obtained  from 
identical  eatablishmenta  and  show  the  condition  during  tiie 
period.  The  article  on  the  lead  mining  industry  'has  also  been 
carefully  prepared  by  a  party  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  such  matters,  and  will  be  found  both  valuable  and  inters 
esting. 

Part  X  is  the  last  part  of  the  report,  and  relates  to  Factory 
Inspection.  It  includes  a  record  giving  the  name,  location, 
business,  persons  employed  and  power  used,  for  each  estab- 
lishment. It  also  contains  analyses  of  the  repoi-ts  of  the  fact- 
ory inspectors,  and  the  work  that  has  been  performed  by  them 
during  the  present  term.  On  the  whole,  it  pi-escnts  a  mass  of 
industrial  facts  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  to  those  who 
in  one  way  or  another  are  brought  in  touch  with  the  manufact- 
uring interests  of  this  state. 

While  bbe  last  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  greatly  extended 
the  Bocalled  factory  laws  and  increased  the  ability  of  the 
Bureau  to  enforce  them,  there  is  still  need  of  additional  legis- 
latioDi  The  laws  which  regulate  the  employment  and  school 
attendance  of  children  are  far  from  being  as  stringent  and  com- 
prehensive as  they  should  be,  or  as  the  circumstances  demand. 
The  provisions  whioh  relate  to  the  sanitary  conditions  in 
factories  are  also  weak  and  fall  short  of  their  real  purpose.  It 
is  also  time  to  consider  whether  this  Bureau  should  he  required 
to  publish  a  bulletin  at  least  once  every  three  months,  deal- 
ing vrfth  labor  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  stata  Su<^ 
bulletins  are  issued  in  other  states  and  are  regarded  as  of  the 
greatest  value.  Definite  recommendations  upcm  these  points, 
however,  are  withheld  for  the  present. 
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I  am  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  all  o&at  employee  in 
thifl  Bureau  for  their  .efficient  assistance  in  the  work,  and  also 
to  tliose  who  hare  kindly  furnished  the  data  upon  -niiit^  this 
leport  ia  based. 

H.  E. 
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Manufacturers'  Returns  for  1899  and  1900. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  facts  and  statistics  that 
have  been  compiled  and  computed  from  the  annual  return  of 
their  business  for  1899  and  1900  -which  the  manufacturers  of 
this  state  make  to  this  bureau.  The  statistical  presentations 
have  been  compiled  from  the  returns  of  1,152  manufacturing 
establishments  classified  into  46  separate  industries.  In  or- 
der that  these  presentations  maj  be  better  understood  a  few  ex- 
planations as  to  how  the  facts  were  obtained  and  the  method  of 
compiling  them  are  offered. 

The  data  was  collected  direct  from  each  establishment  upon 
schedules  which  were  uniform  and  specially  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  In  roost  cases  these  schedules  were  sent  out  through 
the  mail  with  a  request  that  they  be  filled  in  and  returned  in  the 
same  way.  In  cases  where  this  method  was  not  thought  best 
the  facts  were  obtained  through  personal  visits  and  examinations 
on  the  part  of  some  one  connected  with  the  bureau. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  insure  correct  returns.  In  the 
first  place  the  questions  in  the  schedule  are  of  such  a  nature  and 
so  arr|Dged  that  the  answers,  when  taken  together,  would  reveal 
errors  and  any  effort  to  mislead.  Then  again  the  returns  were 
carefully  edited  and  compared  with  past  reports.  This  enabled 
us  to  detect,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  all  important  errors  that 
had  crept  in  and  to  have  the  same  corrected  before  the  facta  were 
compiled. 
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Tlie  facts  or  figures  for  all  the  establisbments  in  each  industrj- 
have  been  compiled  separately  and  their  totah  with  Uie  calcula- 
tions based  upon  them  are  presented  in  one  table.  This  table 
covers  one  page  in  the  report.  It  can  therefore  be  said  that  one 
page  in  this  report  has  been  devoted  to  the  facts  for  each  of  the 
46  industries  included.  These  46  tables,  covering  that  many  in- 
dustries, and  pages,  may  be  regarded  as  the  basic  tables,  the 
tables  which  not  only  contain  the  essential  facts,  but  the  ones 
upon  which  all  comparisons,  analyses,  and  generalizations  to  he 
made  must  be  based.  The  figures  in  these  46  tables  have  also 
been  compiled  into  one  table,  a  table  which  thus  necessarily  gives 
the  totals  for  all  industries  and  which  follows  immediately  after 
those  from  which  it  is  compiled.  As  the  totals  in  this  last  table 
thus  represent  all  industries  the  calculations  made  upon  these 
totals  must  of  course  also  represent  all  industries.  In  other  re- 
spects, such  aa  in  form  and  the  space  occupied,  the  last  table  dif- 
fers in  no  way  from  those  for  each  industry. 

Each  of  these  tables  is  also  so  to  say,  sub-divided  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  data.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  part 
of  it  contains  presentations  which  relate  to  "Classified  Weekly 
Earnings ;"  that  the  second  part  shows  the  "Number  of  Persons 
Employed  and  the  Range  of  Employment — by  months;"  and  that 
the  third  part  includes  a  number  of  facts  under  "Other  Presenta- 
tions."'    Each  of  these  subdivisions  need  further  explanations. 

Classified  weekly  earnings:  In  this  part  of  the  table  the 
mechanics,  operatives  and  laborers  employed  in  the  establish- 
ments included  have  been  classified  according  to  their  weekly 
earnings.  Thus  we  find  here  the  number  of  these  persons  who 
received  less  than  $5.00  per  week,  the  number  who  received  $5.00 
per  week  but  less  than  $6.00,  the  number  who  received  $6.00  per 
week  but  less  than  $7.00  and  so  on  until  the  point  of  $20.00  per 
week  and  over  is  reached.  Above  this  amount  no  classification 
has  been  made.  The  males  and  females  are  classified  separately. 
That  is,  the  respective  number  of  persons  of  each  sex  in  each  class 
for  earnings  appear  in  separate  columns.  Another  fact  which  is 
.  also  shown  here  is  the  per  cent,  relation  which  the  total  number 
in  each  wage  class  bear  to  the  total  number  employed.  These  il- 
lustrations are  probably  sufficient  to  convey  a  fairly  good  idea 
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of  this  table.  As  a  whole  this  part  of  the  table  throws  more 
light  npoD  the  conditions  as  to  wages  in  this  state  than  anj  other 
that  could  have  been  presented. 

NurtJ)er  of  persons  employed,  range  of  employment — by 
months:  Undw  this  head  in  the  second  part  of  the  table  is 
found  the  number  of  persons  employed  during  each  month  as  well 
as  the  range  of  employment  throughout  the  year. 

The  number  employed  during  each  mouth  was  ascertained  by 
adding  together  the  total  number  employed  each  week  in  the 
mouth  and  dividing  (he  sum  thus  obtained  by  the  number  of 
these  we^3.  It  is  plain  that  the  number  obtained  through  this 
operation  constitutes  in  reality  a  sort  of  an  average,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  comes  nearer  to  expressing  the  exact  number  em- 
ployed than  the  number  that  would  have  been  obtained  by  any 
other  of  the  available  methods. 

What  is  meant  by  the  range  of  employment  may  not  be  easily 
seen.  Perhaps  it  may  be  explained  somewhat  in  this  way.  The 
month  when  the  greatest  number  were  employed  is  regarded  as 
the  period  of  full  employment,  or  in  other  words,  as  the  month 
when  all  who  could  be  employed  in  the  industry  in  question  were 
so  employed.  The  other  months  when  less  persons  were  em- 
ployed are  regarded  as  periods  when  there  was  only  partial  em- 
ployment. The  difference  between  the  month  when  the  greatest 
number  were  employed  and  each  one  of  the  other  months  when 
a  smaller  number  were  employed  ia  regarded  as  the  measure  of 
the  unemployment  at  the  time.  This  may  be  illustrated  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  table  for  agricultural  implements,  the  first  in  or- 
der, we  find  that  in  1899,  the  greatest  number  of  persons,  3,581, 
were  employed  in  Febmaiy  and  that  the  smallest  number, 
1,466,  were  employed  in  September.  According  to  the  above 
there  was  thus  full  employment  during  the  former  month  and 
59.34  per  cent,  less  than  full  employment  in  the  later.  In  other 
words,  the  range  of  unemployment  in  September  amounted  to 
21.15  persona,  or  5934  per  cent.  The  same  rule  when  applied 
to  each  of  the  other  months  will  give  the  range  of  employment 
and  unemployment  in  each  case. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  range  of  employment  thus  obtained  can, 
strictly  speaking,  only  apply  to  the  industry  to  which  it  is  ap^      Ar- 
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plied.  Take  agricultural  implements  as  aa  example.  Here 
more  than  twice  aa  many  persons  were  employed  in  February  as 
in  September,  It  ia  not  at  all  likely,  however,  that  all  those  who 
had  laid  off  in  September  when  business  in  this  line  was  dull 
remained  out  of  work  until  business  in  their  line  picked  up 
aglin.  On  the  other  hand  it  la  more  than  likely  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  thus  out  of  work  had  found  employment  a.t 
some  other  occupation  and  t3ieref»re  could  not  properly  be 
counted  among  the  unemployed.  Most  industries  have  their  dull 
periods  during  the  year.  But  these  periods  seldom  come  at  the 
same  time  for  all.  Some  have  their  busiest  period  in  the  winter, 
others  have  it  in  the  summer,  spring  or  fall.  While  it  is  a  fact 
that  a  part  of  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  in  dull  periods 
find  something  to  do  in  other  lines,  it  is  also  true  that  the  supply 
of  labor  is,  as  a  rule,  often  greater  tiian  the  demand  for  it,  and 
that  a  certain  proportion  are  therefore  constantly  out  of  work. 
The  calculations  of  the  rango  of  employment  as  given  here  are  not 
without  impoiiance.  Besides  throwing  a  great  deal  of  light 
upon  the  course  of  business,  or  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  industr;,- 
to  which  they  directly  apply,  they  show  in  an  unmistakable  way 
that  there  are  great  fluctuations  in  the  course  of  employment, 
and  even  to  a  certain  extent  afford  a  fairly  reliable  measure  of 
these  fluctuations. 

Other  pre8eitia{iov3:  Under  this  head  in  the  third  part  of 
the  tables  are  included  a  variety  of  presentations,  more  or  less 
closely  related.  Some  of  these  relate  to  the  persons  employed, 
time  in  operation  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  each  woriterf 
others  to  the  kind  of  management  of  the  establishments  included, 
and  again  others  to  the  capital  invested,  the  value  of  the  goods 
made,  the  total  amount  paid  as  wages  and  the  average  amount  of 
capital  and  product  to  each  person  employed.  These  facts  for 
the  two  years  have  also  been  compared  and  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  1900  as  compared  with  1899  is  shown  in  each  case. 

Smallest,  greatest  and  average  numher  of  persons  em- 
pJoyed:  The  figures  under  this  sub-head  were  obtained  from  the 
second  part  of  the  table,  or  the  part  which  deals  with  the  persons 
employed  and  range  of  employment. 
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Bj  the  smallest  number  of  perBons  Ib  meant  the  number  for 
the  montb  when  the  smallest  number  were  employed. 

By  the  greatest  number  of  persons  is  meant  the  number  for 
the  month  when  the  greatest  number  of  persons  were  employed. 

By  the  average  number  of  pereons  is  meant  the  average  num-    ' 
ber  of  persons  employed  during  each  year.     This  number  was 
obtained  1^  adding  the  number  for  each  month  and  dividing  the 
sum  of  this  by  twelve,  w  by  the  number  of  months. 

Average  yearly  earnings  and  time  in  operation:  The  facta  in 
this  ease  are  partly  obtained,  from  the  retmrna  directly  and 
partly  from  calculations  np<Hi  other  figures. 

The  average  yearly  earning  is  the  figure  obtained  when  the 
total  amount  paid  as  wages  during  the  year,  was  divided  by  the 
average  number  of  persons  ^nplc^ed  during  the  same  period. 

The  average  tame  or  dayg  in  operation  shown  is  the  figures 
which  were  obtained  when  the  total  number  of  days  in  operation 
by  all  the  eetabUahm^tts  included  is  divided  1:^  the  number  of 
these  establishments.  Each  establishment  indnded  reported  in 
full  as  to  the  number  of  days  it  was  in  operation  during  each 
ye»r. 

Kind  of  management,  etc. :  Under  this  head  is  shown  how 
many  establishments  in  each  case  were  under  private  and  cor- 
porate management.  It  is  also  shown  how  many  males  and  fe- 
males were  interested  as  partners  in  the  private  firms,  and  how 
many  males  and  females  were  interestd  as  stockholders  in  the 
corporations. 

These  facts  were  obtained  directly  from  the  reports.  Each 
establishment  reported  as  to  wheUier  it  was  a  private  firm  or  cor- 
poration. Those  under  private  management  also  gave  the  num- 
ber of  partners,  and-  those  under  corporate  management  gave  as 
near  as  they  could  the  number  of  the  stockholders.  With  this 
data  at  hand  it  was  of  course  an  easy  matter  to  compute  the  facta 
which  are  shown  in  this  part  of  the  table. 

Capilal,  product,  wa/jes,  etc. :  In  this  connection  is  presented 
the  total  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  total  value  of  the  pro- 
duct, or  goods  made,  the  total  amount  amount  paid  as  wages  in 
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obt&ining  this  prodact,  and  the  average  amount  of  capital  and 
product  to  each  worker. 

Each  establishment  reported  as  to  the  capital,  product  and 
wages.  It  showed  in  detail  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the 
selling  value  of  its  product  each  year  and  the  amount  it  had 
paid  aa  wages  in  obtaining  this  product.  This  constituted  the 
original  data  and  from,  these  figures  the  totals  for  each  industry 
or  for  all  establishmenta  included  were  computed. 

The  average  capital  and  product  to  each  worker  was  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  amount  in  each  case  by  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  employed. 

The  figures  in  all  the  presentations  in  the  tables  which  have 
thus  been  briefly  explained  cover  the  years  1899  and  1900  re- 
spectively. 

Aa  said  above  this  investigation  is  continued  from  year  to  year, 
and  lis  purpose  has  been  explained  in  previous  reports.  Briefly 
it  may  be  said  that  tiiis  purpose  is  to  show  from  year  to  year  the 
condition  and  growth  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this 
state  Hew  far  this  purpose  is  subserved  may  not  be  settled  be- 
yond dispute.  Tliose  who  have  to  furnish  the  data  or  who  take 
extreme  individualistic  views  upon  economic  and  social  questions 
often  tplk  aa  if  they  attached  but  little  importance  to  presenta- 
tions of  this  nature,  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  they  are  often 
employing  such  facts  in  support  of  arguments  in  other  lines  with- 
out questioning  their  soimdness.  Others  again  manifest  a 
strange  disregard  for  all  statistical  information.  By  students, 
the  pi-ess,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  public,  however, 
facta  of  this  kind  are  r^arded  aa  important  and  are  constantly 
sought, 

A  close  examination  of  these  facte  cannot  fail  to  furnish  ma- 
terial for  important  conclusions.  The  figures  under  earnings 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  certainly  throws  a  great 
deal  of  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  wage  earning  classes. 
Thee  facta  again,  together  with  those  which  relate  to  the  invest- 
ment and  product,  reveal  a  great  deal  that  is  absolutely  essential 
in  judging  of  industrial  conditions  in  general. 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

AGEICTiLTURAL   IMPLEMENTS— 27  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  ClasBiDed   Weekly  (JnrulDss. 


1890 

i9:o 

Halb. 

Fb. 

Total. 

Uali. 

E* 

TOTAt» 

"-I"* 

No. 

Fr.et. 

Under  B.00 

6.03 

»S.O0  but   under  »8.0( 

1.T3 

Total   

60         1.33 

3,772 

3,772 

IW.OO 

!.S24 

S.S24 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Pemong  Emplaned,   BoBse  of  Employmeat— by  Hontb. 


Total  So.  or 

PBBBONi 

Emplotbd. 

P-BCBNTA^Or- 

Months. 

list.      {     1900. 

1S99.           1900. 

ItM. 

UOD. 

?:i 

Is 
■1 
:ii 

,62S 

:6«3 

94.17 
97,90 

89:04 

il 

6.33 
MO 

i 

4S 

4C 

1 

43 

i 

1 

367 
066 

481 

15:10 

27,68 

Is 

December 

SllBS 

28.43 

S,  other  Fresentatlons. 


Ci.A»airioATioH. 

ISB9. 

1900. 

InCUABB  OB  Db- 

Amonot,      |Prot. 

Smallest  No.  of  penwna  toiuioyed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  cniplojed  .. 
Average  No.  ot  jwcsons  empioyed.. 

2,41! 

»47,E00 
282 

6 

■  l,46t 

2;fiff 

354 .72« 
^.30 

t         i 

39.22 

Average  Ume  In  opeiallon,  days..,. 

.. 

6 

m 

112.471.  17  61 
li4SBi922  72 

S:5S 

2! 

22! 

229 

113.726.206  0] 

- • 

-              9 

+  11.254,788  66 

Total    No.    ol    partners    and    atoek' 

,™ 

Amoupt  of  CBpltal  invested   

Value  of  Kooda  made  or  work  doue. . 

10.08 

Av.  capital  to  each  persiin  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 

6^347  1( 

-(-           1,224  40 
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UANUFAOTURERS'  RETURNS.  1S99-1900. 

ARTISANS'   TOOLS-9   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Clnsalflea  Weekly  Eacnlogi. 


1899 

1900 

Uaui 

Ualb 

No.       Pr.  ct. 

».. 

Pr.ct, 

Under  J6.00 

tS-W  but   UEdei-  WW 

Totals 

i.aio 

1,310 

lOU.OO 

978 

S7S 

lOO.W 

2.  Number  of  Perao 

s  KmpLoyefl,  lUng 

e  or  Emptoyineut- 

By  Months. 

TOTAI,   No.  OF 

PBECBKTiOEe  OF- 

MUKTBS. 

EmplQiment. 

D»,n.ploy,.e.t. 

ISM.     {      1900. 

im.    \    im 

itea.    j    i«oa 

8.63 

'9S9 

1 

1.011 

Si 

S 
1 

Tfi2 
878 
863 
947 

11 

i;i 

fiS.03 

60.66 
55.07 

II 

k'.jss 

99.88 
89.96 
98,03 

is 

33.57 
19!l8 

s« 

December  

1.97 

3.  Othc 

Presentat! 

08. 

CLISEIPICATIOH. 

1899. 

leoQ. 

INCBBASB  OB  DE- 
CESASB  ra  IBOa 

Amount.      |Prct. 

Smallest  No.  ot  perBons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Arerage  No.  of  persons  employed. . 

■i 

1376  10 
7 

TIO 

7 

1-               36B 
H-           n3  7T 

13.79 

ie.7a 

Average  time  lu  operatlou,  dnya 

.m 

I 

B 

s 

i 

1,306  26 

5 

f     »ai,94ii  n 

,.r, 

Vnliie  of  gondB  made  ODil  work  done 

r.?, 

Av.  eapltal  to  eneh  peraon  emplojed 
Av.  proiluet  to  each  person  employed 

i;690Bllt              884  21 
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MANOPACTURERS'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

BEEF  AND  PORK  PACKING-8  E8TABLI8HMBNTS. 
1.  Classified  Weekly  SarnlngB. 


1899 

1900 

Clabsipibd  Wuilt 

SAmHINOS. 

Halk 

FZ- 

HALB. 

I^Af. 

UlLB. 

Fb. 

TlWAL. 

No. 

p,.... 

«-  !■■'■"■ 

79 

ii 

1 

:::::::: 

■■-■■■" 
■.::::■.:■. 

79 
EZ9 

g 

IBO 

f 
1 

6 

2' 

7S 
» 

1 
1 

G 

t&.00  bat  under  KOO 
6.00  bnt   under     7.O0 
7.00  but   CDder     S.OO 

a  s:;  ss  i!;S 

10,00  but   uader  U.OO 
11.00   bnt   under  16.0( 

KM  and  ove".. ..'... 

IE 

i 

80 

1.?. 

rs 

U.IT 

"1 

'.se 

Totals   

rsTo 

,.«. 

ll» 

flfl 

1797 

2 

1.7W 

100  00 

t.  Nniober  ot  rerson 

B7  HonthB. 

Ehfloibd. 

PlWCBNTAOES  OF- 

HoRTaa. 

1890.      1      IWO. 

IfM.     1     1900. 

,« 

1900. 

:i 
i 

1 

[no 

1 

79 

S 

SO 

1 
1 

i 
i 

i 
1 

1 

»      i:i.- 

3.  Other  Present&tloDB. 


csBABi  IN  leoo. 


BtOBlIest  No.  of  persons  enipio; 

Greatest  No.   of  iwraoDB  emplored 
Average  No.  of  pecsons  cmplored. 


No.  of  private  Anns 

NV).  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.   of   partners   .... 

No.  of  corporations   

No.  of  male  atackbolders  .. 
No.  of  femnlp  acoekbolder! 
Totnl  No.  of  Rtoctholders  ,. 
Tutsi    No.    of    partners    an 


Amount  of  capital  Invinted... . 
Value  of  (rootls  made  or  irork  di 

At.  capital  to  eacb  person  employed 
At.  prodnct  to  eacb  persdn  employed 


tS.9i7.SS  00 

U,9S9.9!I4SS 

6T0.T79  go 

2.S19S8 

9.W9  99 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-lSOO. 

BOOTS  And  shoes— 28  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  ClaaBlfloa  Weekly  Enrnlngs. 


1809 

1900 

EA.HlNDi. 

M.,p 

Vk- 

Total. 

Male 

¥9- 

Total. 

M*LB. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

So.    jPr.ot. 

365 
75 

I 

05 
28 

34 

98 

37 

229 

1 
1 

9.80 

fiiig 

2.29 

1 
1 

1 

6e2 

17 

929 
99 

1 

43 

82 

49 

i 

10 

11 

00  but  UDder  K.OO 
W  but  under    T.OO 
M   but  nnaer     S.M 

»  but   ™dM  lO.K 
00  BBd  over  

8.96 

in 
IS 

Totals  

3,651 

952 

2,603 

100.00 

i.m 

9S3 

2.863 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persona  Employed,  Rnnge  of  Emp]0}-ment— B;  Months. 


T 

TAI,  No.  OP 

PBKCENTAOEa  OF- 

UONTBa.                                   I 

fnemplojment. 

181 

».     1      1900. 

1899.     1      19O0. 

ISW.      I     1900. 

498 

452 

40« 
421 
4.S6 
470 
4» 
4« 

2,521 
2.474 

2;3e2 

2i372 
2:299 
2,436 
2,501 
2,401 

E;3S9 

100.00 
99,33 
99.04 
98.24 

9a:47 

97,60 
98:% 
96:36 

1 

CO 
71 

1 

39 
SO 

if 

i:6o 

il 

3.  other  Presentatl 

na. 

CLASBinCATlON. 

IS99. 

1900. 

Incrbabb  or  De- 

Amoont.       jprct. 

Smallegt  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  Ko.' ot  pereous  employed... 

2,304 
2.49S 
2.427 

'   12 

2,199 
2;414 

14 

106 

±        S 

-f-           I62G4 
+                   2 

4.66 
:53 

Average  time  la  operation,  days — 

1.41 

19 

1 

12,327.632  43 

^■732:694  6: 

20 

Iff! 

174 

+                   1 

±          I 

3 

Total    No.    of    partners    aud    stoek- 

Valne  of  Rimilfl  made  or  wnrk  done. 

4,319.7(3  4S  4.       S23.SiM38 

SE7,(MI7«I+       i;4,9.'^ni4 

9i^  071+                13  64 

1,7S9  45|+              221  11 

,'!■? 

Av.  eapltnl  lo  each  persoo  etiipioyeli 
Av.  product  to  ench  person  employed 

1.42 
U09 
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MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

BOXES,   PAVER— « -ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  ClBBBlfled  Weeklj   Earnings. 


189B 

1900 

ir«. 

HA  LB. 

Ualr 

MAtA 

Mali 

No. 

p,.* 

No.     jPr.ot. 

as 

8.S6 

i-tl 

ToUl« 

13* 

aio 

444 

100.00 

140 

sw 

444 

100.00 

1.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Range  of  EmpIoymeDt— By  Months. 


February 
March  .... 

K" .::::: 

Jnlj   '.'.'.'.'.'. 

September 

N'oreniher 
December 


PEBCBHTAOn  O] 


100 

10.51 

.H 

3.  Olber  Presea  tat  tons. 


CLAitmCATIOK. 


Smalteat  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
GreatEst  No.  of  pemns  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  peraona  emplojetl... 

ArermKe  yearly  earnings 

Average  time  In  operation,  flays.. .. 

No.  ot  private  flrmg 

No.    of   male   partners    

So.    of    (emale    partntre    

Total    No.   of  partners 

No.  at  rorporatlons  

No.  of  BtoclthoMePB  

No.  of  male  stockholders 

Total  No,  of  stocliboMers  

Total    No.   of   partners   and   stock- 
holders   

Amonnt  of  capital  Invented  

Valne  of  gonds  made  or  trork  done. 

Amonnt  paid  as  wages ..... 

Av  capital  lo  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 


ji|.,„ti,'lS,0<)^lc 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


.MANUFACTURERS*  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

BOXES.   PACKING   AND   ClflARS— 29  ESTABLlSnMENT?. 

1,  Clasalfled  Weekly  EamlnsH. 


1899 

1900 

Sabnikob. 

Male 

Fa- 

TOTAI.. 

Halb. 

Pe- 

Total. 

No.       Pr.ct. 

NO.    |P,.... 

1 

120 

,'i 
i 

1 

i 

234 

1 
1 

.16 
12.36 
16. SI 

'i 

i 

1 
1 

1 

ZI 

4<9 

1 

27 

tS.OO  but   under  ;6.00 
6.l»  but   under     7.00 
7.00  bat   under     S.OO 

11 1  i|  is 

IbIoO  but   aoalt  SOM 

-1 

4.SZ 

Totals  

i,m 

161 

uim 

100.00 

1.34T 

I80|    1,627 

100.00 

2.  Nnmber  of  Persor 

s  Emplored,  Bnnge  of  EmploTment- 

B7  Months. 

TOTAL  No.  0» 

Pbbsdhs 

P^CENT 

aB3  0.- 

UONTH8. 

.«pi.™.i 

Unemployment, 

1899,      1     1900. 

1899.      [      1900. 

1899. 

WOO. 

Hi 

i;833 

,206 
.140 

is 

i 
i 

11.09 
14.37 

1 

P. 
1 

100 

% 

91 

n 
i 

i 
1 

97 
Bl 
00 

P 
1 

to 

t-S 

December  

e.u 

S.  other  PresentstloBB. 


CLABBIF.0AT1OH 

1889. 

,„. 

iNrBBABB  OR  De- 
CUASB  IN   190U. 

Amount.       |Prct. 

SmBllest  No,  of  persons  employed, ■ 
Grentest  Ko,  of  persona  employed.. 
Avernge  i\o,  of  persona  employed.. 

s 

±      r, 

16 

-1-           $19  23 

9.70 

Average  time  In  cperatlon,  days 

i 

29 

55 

■84 

Total    No,   of   pnrtnorB   nnil    iitoct- 

4-       «fi.4Sl  90 

Vfllue  of  Roods  mails  or  work  done. 

Av.  capital  to  ench  person  oroploj-ert 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 

is?t     ss 

S.i" 

MANUFACTURERS'   RETURNS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

BHICK,  TII.E  AND  SKWER  PIPE-a2  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  ClaBSIQcil  Weekly  EarnlagB. 


1899 

1900 

"*"     UAUt 

1I.B. 

No.    |Pr.ot. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

I  Oder  (6.00 

'M 

Wand  oret  

1 

J 

ToUls  

828 

1 

S29 

lOO.OO 

m 

3 

861 

109.00 

2.  Number  ot  Persona  Bmploj-ed,  Banse  of  K 

iDplojment- 

By  MoBtlia. 

Total  No.  op 
Pebsosb 

J    Emploibd, 

Peecbhtaobs  of- 

UONT&S. 

Uoemp 

.„„.. 

im. 

1900. 

im.     1     1900. 

im. 

im 

14G 

u 
1 

730 

S 

US 

1 
1 

Its 

11 

18.BS 

( 
3£ 

M 

lOO 

Ei 

81 

W 

90 

I. 

19 
76 

1 

« 

i 

3.  otbei  PresentatloDB. 


CLASimCATIOK. 


SmallMt  No.  of  persoDB  employed., 
Oreatest  Ko.  of  periona  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persoaa  employed.. 


'In  operaUoD.  dayB.. 


No.  of  private  flrma 

No-  of  male  partners 

No.  of  fetnnfe  partners.... 

TolBl  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  rorporatlona 

No.  of  male  Btochboldera. . . 
No.  of  femnk  stock  holder-. 
Total  No.  Of  stockholders. . , 


Amotmt  of  cnpftnl 

Velae  of  Roods  ma ,.i.-7^  ii 

AraoOQt  paid  aa  wbkcb  137,49a  07 

At  capital  to  each  person  employed  1.301  3S 

At  prodoct  to  each  person  cmptoyedl 


1  eBtnbllsbment  d 


0  kind  of  mnnaecmeot  and  No.  of  partnc 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

BROOMB,   ETC.— IS  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  ClasBtflea  Weekly  Enrnlngs. 


1899 

1900 

EiBNlKOB. 

F»- 

Total. 

Male. 

Fb- 

Total. 

No.    1  Pr.  ot 

No.    ipr.ol. 

i 
1 

i' 

i 
1 

11 

■a 

.70 

i 

U 

1 

IE 

1 

1( 
If 

«  but  under  «.0 
00   but   Bnder  20.00 

31 

1 

1 

1 

TotalB  

»4 

1 

2SE 

100-00 

283 

b 

ISS 

100.00 

Z.  Number  ot  PersonB  Employed,  Range  of  EmploytneDt— By  MontbB. 

PSBCBtiTilOBg  OF— 


January    .... 
February  ... 

H':::;;::: 

July   '.'.','.'.'.'.'. 

Augnat  

September  . 

October  

WoTemher   .. 
Decemlier    . . 


3.  Otber  Presentations. 


Cl  ASSITIC  ATION . 


16.73 
IR.n 
87.94 


IHCBKASB  OK  Db- 
CBEASB  IH   1100, 


Smalleat  No.  of  . persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persoDS  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


No.  of  private  flrms 

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  pnrtnerg  

Total  No.  ol  partnera 

No.  of  eot'poratlonn  

No.  of  male  stoekholderH 

No.  of  female  stoi-kholders  .... 

Total  No.  of  stockholders 

Total    No.   of   partners   and   a 
holders  

Amount  of  capital  Invested — 
Paloe  of  Roods  made  or  work  ( 

Amonnt  paid  as  wapoa   

At.  capital  tn  each  pcraon  employed 
Iv.  product  to  each  person  empV   -' 


63,017  55 

^114 

1.128  r 


6S,S6i;  BoT 

.     7S6  131  + 

1,153  n\+ 


MANUFACTURERS'   RETURNS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

BCRIAL  CA3ES-3  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

].  Clii>sia«d  Weekly  EarnlDga. 


1809 

1900 

Cutmrmt  Wseelt 

H.„, 

KAI.K. 

T«T*.. 

Fk- 

TOTAI.. 

No.       Pr.et. 

KALE. 

No.     |Pr-ct. 

35 

1 

11 

62 

1 

i 
i 

19 

30 

i' 

.1 

27 

19 
IB 

19 

COO   imt   under   JS.IX 

7.0O  bot   nnder     S.K 
8  00  but  nnder     9.a 

Off)   bSt   SSdlr   12;0( 
;.«0  l>at   nnder  IS.oo 
i.V>  bnt  under  20.00 

1 

■  16 

22 

21.23 
4'.« 

13.09 

ll 

TOUIB  

279 

79 

358 

100.00  II       262 

97 

3S9 

100.00 

:.  Xninber  of  Persons  Rmploj-ed,  itan^  at  EmplojineDt— By  Uontbs. 


Total  So.  of 

P.„.„.o»  O,- 

HOHTHB. 

Unempl 

.„.«. 

im.    {    1900. 

18W.     {     IMU. 

ISSS. 

.m 

s 

i 

367 

m 

359 

357 

1 

i 
1 

3B0 

il 

II 
II 

9E 

i 

i 

lot 

17 

17 

« 

00 
00 

1 

!2S 

3.  Otber  Presentations. 


CLkBBinCATlOlf. 


1.  of  persona  employed. . 
I.  of  persoQB  employed.. 
I.  of  persons  employed. 


Xo.  of  priTite  flrms 

No.  of  male  partners 

So.  nf  female  partners  

Total  So,  ot  partners 

No.   of  cornoratlonB   

Xo.  of  male  stoctholdert. . . 
No.  of  female  stnebholderB, 
Total  No.  of  Btockbolders  .. 
Total    JJo.    of    partners    an 


boldets  ■ 


t  of  ranltal  Invested 

ot  iniods  innde  or  work  done, 
t  pnid  Bs  woites  .. 


.         123.821  OG 


— )3lc 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS"  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 
)  VKUETABLUS— 16  USTAUUSIIUBKTS. 
[.  Classlfled  Weekly  BarniDEB- 


1899 

1900 

ILil,!. 

Hau. 

Pr.ot. 

Under  »5.00 

$5.0)  but  nnder  JB.OI 

IS 

T% 

20.00  flna  over 

28 

1 

Totals  

m 

690 

1,S»9 

lOO.OO 

91B 

7S9 

1.C84 

100.00 

2.  Nnmber  of  f 


B  Employed,  Raafe  ot  Employmeot— By  Months. 


PSKCENTAOKB  O 


Jannary  .. 
Febtnary  . 

S?'::::: 

June  

July 

September 
October  ... 
November 
December 


3.  othe 

Presentations. 

Clabbifioaiion. 

ISW. 

■™. 

Ihceeahb  OB  De- 

Amonnt,       jpret 

SSSSSSPSSSSgiS:: 

Average  No.  of  persrona  employed.. 

im 

1 

1.S 

444 

S 

±      i 

■1 

Average  time  In  operation,  daya.... 

T.19 

11 

388 

9 

m 

m 
;«6e.iT8  01 

2.6B7  14 

n 
+     tss.mm 

t    'S% 

4-              1S9  81 
4-              1«11 

Totnl   IJo.   of   partners   ana   stock- 

Vnlne  of  ROods  made  or  work  done. 

,-s 

Av.  capital  (o  each  person  cmployod 
Av.  prndnct  to  ench  perann  employed 

\h 

MANUPACTURERS'  RETURNS. 

MANUFACTURERS"  RETURNS.  1899-1800. 

CEMENT,    LIMB   AND    I'LASTER— 12    E3TABUSnMENT3. 

1.  ClBHHlflcd  Week);  EBrnlngB. 


1399 

1000 

Fb. 

MALI. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

No. 

Pr.ol. 





ToUIi   

6SS 

« 

785 

100.00 

584 

36 

620 

100.00 

!.  Nnmber  of  Feraous  Employed.  Badge  of  Employment— Br  Monttu. 


PBBCBKTAOBa  01 


February  . 

M«reh 

April  

Uay  

Jnly   '.'.'.y.'.'. 

Scptemlwr 
October  ... 
Norember 
December  ■ 


Tfl 

M 

M 

E3 

t.  other  PreoentatloDB. 


CLAaamcATioi). 


SmKlleat  No.  of  persona  employed.. 
Oceatett  Ko.  of  perwDa  employed,. 
ATerage  No.  of  pecsonK  emplor-' 


No,  of  corporatlona   

No.  of  lUHle  stockholders  

No.  of  female  stockholdera  .... 

Total  No.  of  Btoekhoiaers 

Total    No.    of    pnrtnecH    and    Stock- 

holdere   

Amonnt  of  capital  Invested 

Valne  of  goods  made  or  work  dODe, 

Amonnt  paid  ni  wages 

At.  capital  to  encli  person  employed 
4v.  pfodnct  to  each  person  employed 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

CIOAIIS— 48  ESTABLISHMKNTS, 

1.  ClQiialfiod  Week  If  EnrnlngB. 


1899 

1900 

tlALI 

'Kb. 

TotAi. 

Ualb 

-^T 

Total, 

H 

TotalB    

m 

201 

796 

6U 

SB2 

lOO.CO 

a  Number  at  Penooa  Employed,  Hange  of  EmployraeDt— By  H 


fEKBONII 

Emplotbd. 

PuoEMTAoBa  or— 

UOHIBB. 

Unemployment. 

im.           IDOO. 

.  vga.    1    1900. 

U«9.      1      1900. 

1 

732 

1 

s 

793 
734 
812 
782 
76G 
790 
803 
SOS 

K 

is 

96.89 

.*^ 

91 
98 

9S 
98 
100 

98 

sx 

95 

IS 

1 

i.« 

3.  Other  Fresenlatlona. 


1909. 

,». 

INCRKASK  OB  DK- 

CIIBABB  IN  1900. 

Amount.       Jptot. 

areatest  Ko.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

i 

1367  32 
292 

1 

67 
11 

i 

« 

S3 
6 

+                 E3 

+        n7B 
4-           1 

7.20 

Average  time  In  operation,  days 

z          I 

78 

■1|| 

1.4&3* 

■ifj 

+    •^;g| 

Total    No.    of   partners   anil    stock- 

Valne  of  Roods  made  or  work  done. 

4.23 

Av,  CBplfel  to  ench  peroHn  employed 
Ay.  produpl  to  each  peroan  employed 

758  6B'—                106  3R 
1.413  66,-                40  28 

12. 2S 

HANnFACnmSRS'  RBTUBNS. 


manhfactotubrs'  rbttjhns,  issa-isoo. 

CHAIBS-U  E8TABLI8HMENTB. 
1.  ClUBlfied  Weeklr  Earn 


1899 

1900 

Mau. 

HALS- 

Ualm. 

-"•■ 

No.    |Pr.at. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

TndM  tE.Oe   

U.61 

»0O«nil  OTcr  

13 

U 

.36 

27 

Total*    

3.41S 

3M 

a.ns 

ido.oo 

t.i4S 

2IE 

3.823 

100.00 

2.  Namber  ot  Pmon 

■  Employed, 

lauf 

eof  E 

mplormeDt- 

B7  Months. 

ToT*L  No.  or 
Emflotsd. 

Pbbcbhtaou  or— 

Ha»TU. 

EmploirmeDt. 

UDsmplojment. 

18W.     1     1900. 

isn.    I    190O. 

ItW. 

itoo. 

3,378 
3,121 

l:g 

8.'841 

i 
1 
\ 

i 

663 

i 
1 

S67 

349 

1 

B9 
(17 

00 
S3 
92 
92 

§ 

i 

41 

1! 

1 

1 

99 

43 

49 

75 

M 

4fl 

14 

'S 

2 

1 
1 

DMMi«»er    

0.G4 

3.  Other  PresentatloDB. 


CLAUinCATIOK. 

1899. 

1900; 

^"bbI^S'i^^ 

Ainonot.      jprct. 

Smtllert  No.  of  penana  emplored.. 
Arerate  No.  of  pcrtona  emplored.. 

3,961 
8,438 
3.177 

"'^ 

3 

I'm 

3'.529 

1824  29 
278 

3 

4 

136 

140 

»,3fi2,2t<6  41 

i    i 

+■         OSS) 

+           1 

■!:S 

11.08 

Aienxe  ttnie  In  operafloD,  dars.... 

i.m 

4- 
+- 

21 
-                 29 

28 
-(-       197,437  6( 

+              830  71 

■1 

165 

m 

33, 264. 849  » 

Total    No.    of    partners    and    stock- 

a?'V,'.SS'Sr3'1,i;i.-d;;. 

2.98 
62.86 

At,  capital  to  eacH  person  employed 
At.  proflncttoeach  person  employed 

'746  03 

1,076  71 

■!:S 

LABOR  AND  INDOaTRlAL  aTATISTICS. 


MANUPACTURBES'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

Cr-OTHINO— 29  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Cl«HBlfled  Weekly  Karnlngg. 


1899 

1900 

Uai,i 

Fb- 

Total. 

Malb. 

FE- 

Total, 

No. 

...... 

,No,     IPr.ct. 

43 
19 

n 
1 

1 

l.UO       1,1S3 
8SS          907 

g     g 

95          129 

^     if, 
:::;::■;    1 

57 

1 
1 

I.IM 

i 
i 

u 

1,181 

1 
1 

78 
83 

IB.O0  bnt   under  «.« 

T.OO   but   und"     8:ot 
8,00  but  under    8,00 
9,00   bnt  under  ]0,00 
10,00   bnt  under   12,0( 

16,00  but   under  2o!oO 
20,00  nnd  over  

] 

I 

96 
89 
31 

i 
i 

68 

99 

IS 

S3 
43 

Totals    

643 

2.690 

s.m 

ion 

on 

m 

2,64G 

3,122 

100 

09 

Brnployment 

-By 

Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Pebboxs 
E11P1.01ED. 

Percent AOBS  of— 

Months. 

C-plo™.!. 

18».      1     1800. 

ISM.     1      .800, 

im.   1    im. 

IS 

IB 

2,913 

785 

i 

WiO 

ss 

1 
1 

1 

8E 

1 

48 

98 

IS 

1 

'i 

a? 
ss 

i 
i 

1 

1 

ra 

!.  Other  FreBeatatioDS. 


CLABimOATTOn. 


IHCREASE  OB  Db- 


Smallelt  NVi,  of  perHODS  employed.. 


No.  of  femnte  Btockholdt   . 

Totnl  No.  of  stockholders 

Totnl    No.   of   partners   SDd   stoch- 


lue  of  eonds  made  snd  n 
louot  pnld  ns  wngps  ,.. 
mpltdl  to  pnch  pprimn  ■ 


|2.4]6.( 

B,60»,', 

966,393  94 

l,e82S5 


K,4S3,03G  47 
5, 416.603  — 
997,  M« 


m 

^ 

la. 

«.» 

!■ 

■■ 

no: 

1 

lii 

213  6! 

1. 

I 

10: 

MANUFACTURERS*  RETURNS. 


MANUPACTURElRa'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

COOKING  AND  HBATIKO  APPABATUS-G  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
L  ClBMlfled  Weeklf  EamlDga. 


1899 

1900 

Ualb 

Male. 

Under    JBM  

13.97 

30 

00   and   over  

Totals  

1,176 

3 

1,179 

lOO.O* 

l.W< 

1,074 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Bmplojed,  Bange  ol 

Employment 

-By  MonlliB. 

Pkssomb 

PEBCBNTAQEfl  Of— 

UONTHS. 

ISM.     1      1900. 

I8W.    1    leoo. 

1S99.     1      1900. 

i 
1 

;oo2 

81 
91 

s 

98 

'I 

w 

9g 
49 
96 

76 

i 

.EE 

M 

1 

112 

80 

i 

W 
IB 

20 
» 

18.17            47,78 

s.  Otbe 

Clabsificatiok. 

itne. 

IDOO. 

CBBABB  IN  1900. 

l»o..t      |P,0. 

Qreitest  No.  of  perGons  employed. 
ATeragc  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

!:Jg 

930 

i.  ^ 

1.15 

ATrrage  time  In  operation,  days — 

2.0S 

s 

.1 

l.fiRn.Tir,  39 

+-           1 

1-           1 

+          jKtntffi 

+       ;3S,SW  53 

J      "11 

15 

jflsn.Mi  71 
I'sn^ 

Totnl   No,   of   pnrtnprs   and   otock- 

cr 

Amniint  of  cnpllnl   irnPSliHl    

Valne  of  aooils  made  or  work  done. 

2.M 

At.  raprtnl  to  each  person  omplore* 

2.12 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS.' 


MANUFACTURERS'  REJTURNS,  1899-1900. 
CONFECTIONERY-ia   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  ClnBalflgd  Weeklr  Ettrnlngg. 


1899 

1900 

No.    |Pr.ot. 

HALE. 

No 

Pr.ct. 

at 



10 

ft 

« 

16 

ipotsla   

604 

SM 

1.338 

m.w 

537 

913 

1.630 

109.09 

r  of  P«raoni  Employed,  Range  of  Employbient— B7  HonthB. 


Total  No-  or 
Pbbiohs 
Bmclotbd. 


laSB.      I      IDOO. 


18W.      I     UOO. 


189B.     I      1900. 


January  .. 
Febrnary 

April  .;.■;." 

May   

July  .'.'.'.'.'. 

■  Beptember 
Oct<Aer  .. 
NOTember 
December 


7S 

4.tS 

6.17 

S.  other  Pceientatlons. 


Clabbification. 

1699. 

1900.: 

'cSi^E'"lN*iW»*' 

Amount.      )Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  perwDB  cmptoyeil . . 
AverBRE  Xo.  of  persons  employed.. 

m 

2 

i.m 

i 

+                233 

4-                221 
f               210 

■f           no  85 

38.28 
16.89 
S1.S7 

5 

39 
l.STO* 

1 

31 

.5 

39 

tl. 193.520  fa 
2,215.TE3  X 

Tolitl   No,   of   partners   and   stock- 

t  nS:SS 

Value  of  Koocfi  dlnde  or  work  done. 

Av,  PBpltal  to  enph  person  employed 

1.6%  fiOl-              m  K 

B.S4 

1  establEBbment  did  n 


0  kind  of  Diauiisempnt  and  No.  of  nartn^. 


MANUFACTURERS'   RBTUtlNS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1 899-1900. 

COOPERAGE— 17  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Clantaed  Weekly  EtrolnES. 


1899 

1900 

Fb- 
MAM. 

Mali 

MALB. 

U\LM. 

No. 

Pr.ot. 

No. 

Pr.ot. 

12 

» 

!.U 

r. 

SI 

,IS 

20.00  aad  over  

4 

4 

.85 

1 

1 

Total    

471 

471 

uo.oo 

473 

473 

100.00 

2.  Number  ot  PeTsons  Bmplored.  Range  of  Employmtat— Bjr  Uontha. 


Total  Na  or 
Ekfloted. 

PiBOHTAaia  Dy- 

UONTHB. 

tm.    1    leoo. 

lan.     1      1(00. 

I8W.           WOO 

Jsnnaly  .....   

3SD 
S7B 

441 

4H 
436 

1 

i 

485 

404 

K 

90 

« 

i 

M 

1 

i 
1 

so 

i 

63 

86 
4B 

W 

H 

62 

14.03 

22.Z7 

3.8S 

a 

7.69 
8.82 

December 

19.38 

T  FreseatallODB. 


Clahiticahoh. 


iHcasAsa  OB  Db- 


Smalleat  No.  ot  persona  employed.. 
QresteBl  No.  of  persona  employed.. 
AreniKe  No.  o(  peraona  Employed., 


No.  Ot  private  flnna  

No.  of  male  partDers  

No.  of  female  partnert 

Total   No.  of  partnere  

No.  of  corporatlona  

No.  of  male  atockbolderB  

No.  of  femnle  stoehboldera 

Total  No.  of  Btorkholdera 

Total    No.    of    partners    and    Btoct- 

Amonnt  of  rapltal   Invested    

Value  of  uooda  maAe  or  work  done. 

AmoiiDt  pa(rt  n»  wnireB  

At.  capital  to  each  peraon  emplnred 
A  V.  prod  DC  I  '  '"  "'        "* 


:o  eflcb  peraon  employed! 


163.9157  Fl 
1.121  PB|+ 
1,731  Ki+ 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

iTTON    AND   LINKN    GOODS— 6   E8TABLISHMENT8. 
I.  Clnsslfled  Weekly  EnrDlngs. 


1899 

1900 

C1.AS8IFIBD  Weeklt 

«„. 

Total. 

UtUL. 

Fi^ 

Total. 

No.    l-i-ret. 

No.    |Pr.ct. 

i 

IE 
15 

ITS 

'1 

i' 

1 

22 

170 
BS 

1 

250 

■ 
2 

7.00  but  under    S.OO 

s  K!  as  a 

IfiioO  but  nnder  20^00 

i 
1 

si.te 
11 

il 

11 

E.S6 

Totals    

203 

285 

488 

I«1.(K1 

224 

278 

502 

100.00 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Employed. 

TBECBHTAGB8  OF- 

Month,. 

Employmeat. 

,m.    1    .». 

„».  1  im 

1890. 

ISOQ. 

464 

4es 

472 

467 
406 

i 

477 

a 

4fif 
443 

442 
434 

440 

S7.27 

1.1 
II 

97:09 
98.74 

M.62 
W.B6 
86.8S 

■K 

K27 
99.78 

91.62 

2.78 

,| 
:io 

1 

1.28 
.63 

June 

July  

August  

;i 

November   

f-^ 

3.  other  Freeentiktlons. 


CLABilFlCATlOM. 

ISM. 

ISOO. 

"s;.",.""!^- 

Amoont.       |Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persooB  cmploved.. 
Orestest  No.  of  persaos  employed.. 
Average  Xo.  of  persons  employed.. 

24 

i 

193 

IIS 

S 

•«« 

"J 

167 

(757,900  E2 
682,4!),';  r 
118.969  05 
1.710  S: 
1.940  62 

-H    ■      J22B6 
9 

12.93 

Average  time  3n  operafloD.  doys.,,. 

I         l 

-                 U 

Total    Nu.    of    parlnera    and    stOfk- 

«r. 

Vslni'  of  RondH  mado  or  work  done. 

+         14.607  43]    2,» 

Av.  eapltnl  to  each  person  empWcii 
Av.  product  lo  cai'U  person  employed 

+                96  66 

e.99 

4i! 

MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS. 


MANUFACTURERS"  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

ELECTRIC   AND   GAS   BUPPLIES— 24   ESTABLISH  ME  NTS. 
1.  ClauEQed  Weekly  Ear 


1899 

1900 

Ct.A381FlBD  WbRELT 

Babmihob. 

Halb 

Pb- 

Total. 

Mali. 

Fs- 

Total. 

No.     jPr.ct. 

No.       Pr. 

t. 

248 
S2 

,!1 

i 
i 

1 

S2 

i 

!61 
48 

100 

1 

8!00   hat   uSder     IS 

10:00  bSt   SSder  12:0c 
12.00  bnt  nnder  16.00 

^^^a'ifd-n''///.^:"^ 

i 

89 

11 

1 

i 
i 

4g 

If 

26 
13 
» 

22 
00 

1,180 

142 

1.822 

100.00 

l,4a3 

13S 

1,59S 

2,  Number  o(  PersoDs  Emplored,  Range  of  EmploynieDt 

^B7  Months. 

Total  No.  of 

Pbbccntaoes  of— 

HoMTas. 

Emplojment. 

Unamployment. 

M.    1    ,m. 

1899.      1      1900. 

1899.     j     19C0. 

'    1,879 

i;i 

m 

IS 

i 
1 

ii 
.1 

i 

10c 
» 

S! 
94 
98 

1 

S7 

1 

91 
7S 

1 

!4 
LI 
16 

i 

; 

60 

11 

E 

n 
J. 

84 

01 
11 

1.28 

3,  Other  PrewntatloDB. 


J, 

1899 

1900, 

IMCBBASB  OB  DB- 

Amount.       |Prct. 

Average  No.  of  persoDS  employed.. 

1,263 
16 

IB 

128 
+                 M 

(1968 
2 

.97 

Average  time  la  operation,  days.... 

1 

s 

161 

12.602,964  09 
3,407.276  3H 

1 

12 

160 
tS.R20,4B4  10 

-                   1 

±        S 

1 

+       SI7.610  01 

—  24.^.684  SI 

—  4S,9{lfi  12 
+                8303 

r" 

Amoiint  of  capftnl  Invpatcd  

VHloe  of  noodH  niftile  nod  wnrk  done 

,t 

Av.  oapltnl  to  encU  person  emplorc.l 
Av.  produi^t  to  each  pcnon  employed 

i-S^ 

4.36 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS, 
MANUFACTURERS-  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

PLOtJK  AND  FEED-TO  BSTABL18HMBNTS. 
1.  Clasatfied  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899 

1900 

Tm- 

-*•■''■ 

No.    [  Pr.  ot. 

MALE. 

No.    |pr.ct. 

B 

a> 

I 

H 

IftV 

K  but  under    a.OC 

61 

■JO 

00  and  OTsr  

11 

l.OK 

14 

U 

l.«7 

Total    

Am 

836 

83S 

IDO.OO 

2.  Number  of  PetaonB  Employed.   Range  of  EniploymeDt— -By  MonthB. 


FESCIHTAaEB  O 


February 

April   .'.'.'.'. 
May  

July  .■.■.''.■.■ 

September 
October  .. 

Noreniber 


CLkBStFtCATION. 


10 

n 

20 

i.ss 

{,  other  PrcBentatlona. 


IMCSBIBE  OB  Db- 


Smnlleat  No.  of  perwiDS  employed.. 
OreHteat  No.  of  pergona  employed.. 
Avernge  No.  of  persona  employed., 

Averoge  yenrly  eurnlnes 

Average  time  In  operation,  daya 

No.  of  private  flrma 

No.  of  male  pailDera  

No.  o(  female  partner*  

Total  No.  of  partnenr 

No.  of  porporatlons  

No.  ot  male  atochholders  

No.  of  female  atoekholders 

Total  No.  of  stockholders  

Tntal   No.    it  partncra   and   stoch- 

Amount  of  capita!  Inersted 

Value  of  ROodB  made  or  work  (lone 

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employeil 
At.  product  to  each  perann  empl~  ~'' 

Z  eslablhihmcnta  did  not  repo 


(S,441,CT5  S3    t 
15. 471*. 799  M    1 

T.)»4S5 


fi.071  49  - 
'ili'.m  R4I- 


and  No.  of  pBrtn< 


MANUPACTURBRS*  RBTUKNS. 


MANT7FACTURERS'  RBTUBNS,  1899-1900. 

FURS,  GLOVES  AND  MITTBNS~U  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Cluallled  Weefclr  Enmlngs. 


1890 

1900 

Muc 

Hal>. 

No. 

Pr.ol. 

No. 

Pr.C 

Under  K.OO   

30,00  and  over 

* 

TotalB   

108 

£24 

m 

100.00 

ICT 

as 

ISG 

100.00 

i.  Nnmber  of  Persoaa  Emplofcd,  Raage  of  Emplofment— B7  MoDtbs. 


Ehfloybd. 


UDemployDi^Qt. 


.Uarch  ..... 

^;.:::::: 

Jnly  '.'.'.'.'.'.. 

September 
October  ... 
November 
December  . 


3.  Other  PreKDUtlona. 


istv. 

woo. 

IhCUASB  OB  DB- 

Amoanb       Prot. 

IS.'SS;:SKS3R^:: 

IM 
267 

17 

i 

29J 
17 

t        1 

4-                 13 
4-           »B7ie 

e.oc 

AveTSce  time  in  operation,  do^B.... 

8.01 

1 

1 

(27<,6t7  T. 

11! 

8 

t2S5.333  86 
607.231  37 

Total   No.    of   partners   and   stock 

—                383; 

Valne  of  Roods  made  or  work  done 

u-T^ 

At.  prodnci  to  each  person  employed 

^IC 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUPACTUREB8'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

PUBNITOEB— M  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1.  ClsBsified  Week];  Earulogs. 


1899 

1800 

Malb. 

Uale. 

No.     IPr.ct. 

IE 

14 



14 

.4S 

Totals   

3,190 

a) 

3,270 

100.00 

Z.4S6 

58 

2,544 

100.00 

2.  Nnmber  of  Persons  Employed, 

Range  of  Employment 

-By  Months. 

Total  No.  of 
Pesbomb 

Emfloted. 

Pbkcbktaoes  or— 

MONTHS. 

Emplormsnt. 

Dnemployment 

jaw.       leoo. 

im 

im 

18W. 

1900, 

2,7ffi 
2,870 

l:S 

is 

2.»5 

If 

S;917 

I 
I 
I 

i 
1 

J20 
SSI  1 

1 

86 
OO 

29 

1 

i 

91 

19 

59 

1 

!9 

2 

j; 

^EEEEE- 

S 

2 

s 

S.  other  Presentations. 


Cl-AaaiFICATtON, 


erage  No.  of  peraoas  emplojred. 


No.  of  private  flrma 

No.  of  male  pnrtDers 

No.  o(  (emale  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  eorporntlona  

No.  of  male  Btoekb alders  

No.  of  femnle  stnrkholderB , 

Total  No.  of  Rtockholdorb 

Totnl    Ko,    of    pnrinfrs    nnd    Btopl 
lioldpra   

Amonnt  of  capllnl  Iiivostei! 

Value  of  BfHVlH  niadP  or  work  ilon 


i3,0fl!.3iii44 


F!.0es,970  1«4- 


135 

11 

""i 

6.4S 
1.38 

1 

16,67 

1 

I 

11 

I. 

.22 

'■if 

.25 
1.B1 

MANT7PACTUBEB8'  RETURNS. 


MANUPACTtTElERS"  RETURNS.  1898-1900. 

IRON-,  MAIJ.EABLE— 23  ESTABIylSIIUGNTS. 

1.  ClasslBril  WecKIy  Kamlnes. 


1899 

1900 

P>- 

Ualb 

UAI.B. 

No. 

Pr.ct, 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

S! 

7 

S 

.76 

s 

« 

811 

214 



4.3E 

313 

312 

6.38 

Totals  

4.sn 

43 

4  914 

100.00 

4,890 

s 

4.896 

100  00 

3.  Noniber  ot  Fecrani  Enplofed,  Ranee  of  Brnploftnent— l 


TOTAl,  No.  OP 

PnsoNs 

£UPI.C)TED. 

FEECHNTAOBa  OF— 

M0«Tn«. 

■  EraplormeDt. 

18W.      [     1800. 

1890. 

im 

mt. 

i9oa 

4.133 

if 

Si 

iii 

3:674 
4;802 

88.98 

11 

looioo 

96.61 

II 

99:98 

IW.OO 

as 

30:29 
78.93 

11 

eE.43 
91.81 

1 

i 

1 

i 

39 
36 

02 

8.19 

I.  other  PresentatloDa. 


CLUilFICATTOH. 

!3«9. 

WOO. 

INCSBABB  OB  DB- 

Amonnt.       |Prct. 

ATCtSKfi  No.  of  persona  empioyed.. 

B 
t 

3,SS4 

(43183 
2SS 

E 
8 

tS 

Average  tltne  In  operation,  dayB.... 

S.(B 

i 

1 

466 

SffiifJi 
"'111 

It 

182 

-  zn 

-  283 

Total    No,    of    partners    and    Btock- 

rfir 

Valne  of  Koods  made  or  wort  done 

1,847,334  09[~       221.342  73 
126REsl+              190  15 
2,699  671+                 4.19 

s.oa 

At.  Mplta!  to  each  person  employed 
Av.  product  to  each  peraon  employed 

.IE 

eBtabllshmcnt  did  u 


It  and  No.  of  partiir 


LiBOH  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATlSTICa. 

MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 
KNIT  GOODS-18  ESTABLiaHMKNTS- 


1890. 

1900. 

MALB. 

No, 

Pr.ol. 

No. 

Pt.et 

486 

20.1X1  ana  over 

.Si 

ToUlB    

Z,B32 

3,1M 

100.00 

SOI 

2,693 

s.m 

100.00 

2.  Mnmber  of  PereoDB  Employed, 

rtaoge  o(  Emplormeat 

-By  Months. 

PEBaOHS 
EMtLOJKD. 

PnaCBNTAOBi  OI— 

UOHTKB. 

Employment. 

,m 

im    II    i8». 

IWO. 

im 

louo. 

"si 

611 

126 
784 

192 

a 

9U 

S20 
023 

347 

1 

i 

84 

1 

»i 

IOC 
9i 

i 

23 

1 

8t 

1 

03 
96 

61 
00 

in 

*!» 

December 

14.90 

S.  other  PceseatatloDB. 


IhcrbabbobDb- 


CL«Bainct.TioH. 


BmalleBt  No.  of  peisOD>  emplored.. 
QreiteBt  No.  of  p«rBOQB  employed.. 
Average  N'o.  of  perBOOB  employed,. 

Average  yearlr  eamlneB 

Average  time  in  operation,  days... 

No.  of  private  flrmB  

No.  of  male  partnerg  

No.  of  feuiBle  partnera  

Total  No.  of  pflrtnem 

No.  of  corporatione  

No.  of  male  BtoekholderB 

No.   of   female   BtoekholderB    

Total  No.  of  Btuckboldera  

Total  No.  of  partners  and  stock- 
holders    

Amount  of  capital  Inreeted   ., 
ValDB  of  goods  made  or  worfc 

Av.  capital  to  each  pcraon  employed 
Av.  product  toeacb  person  employed 

1  estaljIlBhmeiit  did  not  report  as  to 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS. 


MANUFACTURERS"  RETURNS,  1899-lBOO. 

LAGER   BEER— 7J    EKTABI.1S1IMENT8. 

1.  ClasBlfled  WeeMj  EarnlngB. 


IKLt 

1899. 

1900. 

Cl.ABaiF»D    Wbi 
JSUNIHOB 

Hale 

F«- 

Total. 

Mali 

Pa- 

MALB. 

Total. 

No. 

Pr.  ot. 

No.     [Pr.ot. 

1 

106 

SI 

1 

::".::::: 
:::::'.:: 

1 

1T7 

'317 
t2 

21.73 

I 

ioi 

3  .09 

,'bo 

.16 

234 

46 
178 
100 

1 

1 

iS 

i 

1,059 

519 
3B 

tS.OO  but  ander 

8.00  but   under 
T.OO  but  under 
S.OO  but    nnder 
9.00  bat   under 
10.00  but   under 
12.00   but   under 
IS.OO  but   under 

si 

15.00 
20.00 

B.  7 
IB. 

is: 

Totals    ... 

3,073 

631 

3,»4 

100,00 

3.202 

709 

3,9U 

100.00 

!,  Number  of  Persona  Biuptaj-ed,  Kanse  ot  Emplojineat- 

-B7  MontbB. 

Total  No.  op 
Ekplotui. 

PuCBHTAOBa  Of- 

UOHTU. 

«.„.„. 

tlnsmploxment. 

I8W 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

■». 

im 

1 

3 

I 

419 
383 

!S 

824 
735 

i 

8.30 
8.19 

!| 
4:31 

4!31 
3.12 

I 

3 

1 

282 

s 
i 

400 

4^5 

Ml 

'i 

i 

95 

9E 

1 

i 

i 
■i 

90 

at 

H 
Is 
Ofi 
76 
78 
00 
00 

i 

s-s 

I.  other  PreBentntlona. 


Ikokeaabob  Dr- 


t  No.  of  Deraoua  en;pl07ed. 

GrealeBt  No.  of  persona  emplaned. 
Arerage  No.  of  persona  employed. 

ATeram  jearly  eamlnea 

Average  time  in  operation,  dafa.. 

No.  ot  prlTBte  llrin> 

No.  of  male  partnera 

No.  of  female  partnera  

Total  yo,  of  partners 

No.  of  corporations 

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  ■toeliholders  .', 

Total   Nn.   of  Btoekholders   

holders  

Amount  o(  capital  InveBlpd 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Amount  pnld  as  wages   

At.   capita!   to  each  person  employed 
At,  product  to  ench  person  pniplo--" 

1  establish  meat  did  not  report 


138,097.827  40 339. 119, 966  80  +  11,022,129  ID   11.46 

■",72S,3«6  43  22.1(6,940  04+    2.437,553  Ki    12.3.': 

,558.914  02     1.838,224  68+       280,310  H"  17, 9S 

10.380  90  10,945  711+  664  81     5.44 

6,203  00!+  366  93     6.29 


16.87 
80.00 
29.33 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANlrPACTURERS'  RBTURNS.  1S99-1900. 

LEATHER— IS  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  CJasBlfled  Weeklr  Eainiaga. 


1S99. 

1900. 

H&LB. 

^ta. 

7 

ia| 

» 

W  bnt   under  f6.a( 

00  and  over  

10 

Totals   

MB 

4,!7a 

4,4G2 

16 

4,4«$ 

100.00 

i.  Number  ot  FeraoDar  Bmplored,  Range  of  Bmplorment— By  Montba. 


Total  No,  of 


FBRlTBHTAaKa  O 


1899.    I    leoo. 


Febmarr  . 
March  


Jal7  .'.i'.'.'.'.'.'. 

September  .. 
October  


13,ES 

.74 

1.76 

.es 

I.  Otber  Preaentatlons. 


Classification. 


of   prlTSle   firms    .... 

ot  male  partners  

of  lemale  partners  . 


1  pstabllshment  dlil  d 


1,E9S.137ST 

I  pmploreil[           2.750  67 
lemplojeal  


0  kind  of  msDagemcnt  aoH  So.  ot  partnen. 


MANUPACTURBRS-  RETURNS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

I.UMBBH-98  ESTABLiailMKN-TS. 

1.  Clnnified  Weekly  lilarnLueB. 


1899. 

1900. 

Hals. 

Mali. 

No      |Pr.ct. 

Under  tS.OO  

1E.00  bat  nndn'  KCM 

170 

».«.  and   «er    

<13 

n 

ToUlB    

u.m 

32 

u.nse  \  100.00 

is.ao 

sb 

lE.tas 

100.00 

Implnfed.  Rouge  of  Emplormpnt— By  MoutbB. 


Total  No.  or 

EMFLOTdl, 


PBaCBHTAQES  OP- 


UnemplarmeDt. 


FebnuTT  .. 
MarcH    .... 

^'•■■•- 

September 

Norember 
December 


12 

% 

60 

17 

a 

Mi 

.02 

Sft 

l!7.to 

SO 

«3 

CLAMIROnoR. 


Smalleit  No.  of  pereoDS  emplo.ved.. 
areatMt  No.  of  penoDB  employed.. 
AretAge  No.  of  perBODB  employed.. 

Average  jenrly  emrnlngH  

ATersge  time  In  operat.oa,  dafB 

No.  of  male  partnern  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partaera 

No.  of  corporation!  

S'O.   of  ni«le  stqckholders 

No.  of  female  ■tockholderi  

Total  No.  of  «tockboldeni   

TotaJ  No.  of  partners  and  xtock- 
bolders  

AiDonnt  of  cnpltal  Invested 

Talne  of  goodaniade  or  work  done 

Amoimt  paid  as  -wages 

At.  capital  to  eaoti  person  emploTPd 
At.  product  to  each  person  employed 


23.n9.nM  Its 


ffiZ 
295 

9. 

2. 

Bi» 

2. 

10 

1,2(6 

i^ 

1,200 

291. 

«2,lK.t  sn 

OT53 
736  7- 

1 

LABOB  AND  INDUSTEIAL  STATISTICS, 


MANUFACTURBES'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

MAOHINERy-102  ESTABLiaHMBNTS. 
1.  CIsBBllIcd  Weekly  Earnings. 


18»9. 

1800. 

CLAHiFmn  Wkbklt 

Uale- 

Fb- 
UAI.B. 

TOTIL. 

UUlb. 

Fi- 

TOTll.. 

No. 

.,.u 

No.    (Pr.ct. 

442 

1 

44T 

s 

11 

"259 

2 
3 

4a 

1 

'259 

16.00   but    under  JG.OC 

IH  SI  Si  il 

9.00  but   under  lo.oo 
1..00   hut   under   12.00 

362 

if 

3 

1 

37 

ii 

i 

23 

16!92 

Totals ,,. 

8.09S 

1* 

8,107 

100.00 

7,lflW 

U 

7,se 

lOO.OO 

2.  Number  o(  Per>on»  Employed,  Range  of  Enipli>ynient— By  Months. 


Jannary  . 
FcbruaDr  . 
March  T  .. 
April 

&:::::. 

■July 

September 
October  .   , 

November 
DeiNimber  , 


S.  Other  Presentatiana. 


CLABIirlCATION. 


INCBBABB  OBt>B- 


Amouat.       Pr  et. 


Smallest  No.  of  persona  employed.. 
Uroatcac  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Averoee  No.  of  pergons  employed.. 

Average  yearly  earnings  

Average  time  In  operatTon.  days 

No.  of  prlrnte  flrma 

No.  of  male  partners 

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  male  atocliholders  

No.  of  female  stoekholders 

Total  No,  of  stoekholders 

Tntal   No,    ol   partners   and   stark- 
boldcra  

AmooDt  of  capital  Invested 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

Av,  capital  to  eaeh  person  employed 
At,  prodnct  to  pncb  person  employed 

4  cstahllshmpnts  did  not  report 
ncrs  nod  stockholders. 


)12,<K3. 
n2,saB,_. 

3,«20,4ee  71 


7,041 
T.2S8 
7,143 


tia.fl73,72S  M 
14,6BR,BOT1W 
3,896,124  21 


to  kind  of  mkuagepi^nt,nifd,5il^l>f^.^pirt' 


MANUFACTUBBRS'  RETURNS. 


MANUPACTURHRS'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

M1SCBLI,ANI30CS-H  BSTABLISBMBNT8. 
I.  ClBssllled  Weekly  Earnings. 


1869. 

1900. 

Eauiiros. 

HALM. 

Fb- 

HAba. 

TOTIL. 

Pb- 

Total. 

No.     [Pr.  ot. 

No.    |Pr.  ct. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

ne 

1 

140 

E.95 

il 

1 

423 

SS 

1 

ffiS 

i 
i 

i 

171 

tG.DO  but   under  (8.00 
«.00  but  under    T.Oii 
T.OO  hot   ouder     8.00 

Li  B  Si  li 

».00  and  over  

•1 

IS  .GO 

1:1 

8.1B 

TOUlB 

1,096 

433 

2,533 

100. oa 

a.ai 

MS 

Z,TE3 

100. 00 

2.  Number  ot  .Person 

-By 

don 

tha. 

Total  No.  op 
Pbbsonb 
Ehtloted. 

Pebcbntaobs  of- 

UONTRS. 

1880. 

im 

1889. 

ISOO. 

ia».   J    iBOo. 

l.OSl 

IS 

\S 
i:iS 

IS 
IS 

B27e 

2;ilO 
2.244 

13 

il 
il 

!f:!l 

1 
1 

B2 

79 

1 

»8 

% 

74 

t 

i 

IE 

■1 

04 

i 

42 
62 

i 

December  

i.  other  Prcsentatlong. 


CLAMinCATION. 


Ihcbbasb  OB  Db- 


Smalteat  No.  of  persans  emplored.. 
Greatest  No.  at  persons  emplojed.. 
Average  Ho.  of  nersoDs  employed.. 

Averane  yearly  eamlnes 

AvetBEe  time  In  operation,  doys.... 

Ko.  of  prlTBte  flrnis  

No.  of  male  partners  

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partner! 

No.  of  oorpomtions  

No.  of  male  atockboldere  

No.  ot  female  stockbolders 

Total  No.  of  sfoekbolderii 

Tntal  No.  of  partners  ana  stock- 
holders  

Amoaat  of  capital  InTested 

Talne  i>f  ROodB  made  or  work  done 

Amount  pnld  bb  iragt^  

At.  capital  tn  each  person  employpd 
At.  prodnrl  to  each  pemon  employed 

2  estahllBhments  did  not  cepoi 
oers  and  atockholdeii. 


79 

I 

-1 

1. 

■5 

8. 

S: 

28. 

lb. 

203 

M. 

:oM 

IBOM 

?: 

>  kind  of  management  and  i|,umb^i;.  ')f 


WFt-.-^lc 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 
OFFICE   KiXTUKBii,  IS   IGSTAUI.mHMEMTS. 

1.  CMsslQed   Wccklr   tSarnlngg. 


1899. 

1900. 

Male. 

MALE. 

No. 

Pr.Bt, 

No.     |Pr.o 

m 

1         69 

7.B1 

IG.00   bat   under  K.0( 

» 

20.00  and  OTer 

9 

9 

.08 

B 

B 

(j« 

Totals 

919 



919 

100.00 

m 

m 

100 

00 

2.  Number  of  Peiaons  Emplaned.  RaDge  of  Employment- 

By  MoDtbB. 

Total  Vo.  op 
Emflotbd. 

Pbbcentaobs  of- 

MONTHB. 

1899.     )      WOO. 

irao. 

1900. 

1899. 

I«0, 

753 
SD9 

i 
i 
i 

706 
351 

740 

i 

10.76 

S 

1,69 

91 

i 

9E 

'S 
1    1 

1 

00 

i 

i 

IOC 

9t 

i 

i 

00 

60 
» 

i"^t 

10.88 

December  

iM 

ns. 

CLASUriCATlON. 

1899. 

1900. 

IhcbbabbokDb- 

Amonnl,        Prct. 

ATerage  No.  of  persoDS  employed.. 

797 

n9S93 
29« 

13 

f 

6 
13 

-                 76 
4-           ;2445 

S.82 

AfersEe  time  Id  operatloD,  dsya.... 

^ 

i 

187 

4                 42 
4                 22 
4                 64 

1S8 

tsifi.mK 

l'.33S3t 

Tntal    No.    of    partners   and   Vtoet- 

1,016,237  471—         4H.(fi7  4( 
307,797  92'-         10,1^5 
1.052  Ber4                27  (fa 
1.397  8414                62  IS 

«m 

Value  of  Roods  made  or  work  done. 

Av!  product  to  each  person  employed 

i.es 

MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  X899-1900. 

PAINTS— T  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  ClBMlfled  WeeklT    Earolngi. 


1899. 

1900. 

HALIL. 

No. 

Pr.ft. 

No.     iPr.ct. 

10 

24 

IT.te 

9 

11 

■s 

J 

n 

Totals  

131 

10 

Ml 

ITO.OO 

lec 

11 

188 

100.00 

1  Number  of  Peraons  Employed,  Range  of  Employnjent— By  Hontha. 


^,ri" 

PBBCBHTAOU  Of ~ 

HOHTHS. 

Unemp 

oymeot. 

1880      j     IKD. 

1899,     [      1900. 

,« 

1900. 

134 
15 

i 

139 

■i 

43 

48 

21 

8 
1 

If 
if 

08.5 
95.00 

T.98 

IS 

1.43 

100 
91 

9S 

95 

i2 

1T.BS 

■1 

Drccmber 

3.  Othe 

Preaenlatlona. 

ISW. 

1)00. 

iHCBIASa  OB  Dl- 
CSBAtB  IM  )S00. 

Amount.      |Prct. 

SqulKvt  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Crettest  So.  of  peniona  employed.. 
Arerage  No.  of  peraona  employeJ.. 

134 

141 

371 

8 

+ 

+ 
+ 

7 

•"1 

6.Q 

Arerage  time  Id  operation,  dsya — 

.73 

3 

i 

IS 
I.Z2s:oh2  7 

<n,-W9  i: 
9:i4i  8: 

3 

18 
l.aw.'ojj  7! 

Total   No.    of    partncra   and    stoplt 

^monnf  of  rapltal  InrealHl  

Vilni.  of  j-omlB  made  or  work  donp. 

+ 

S;Sg 

'si 

.97 
S.ffi 

Ar.  produrt  to  each  person  employed 

OISSS  901  + 

>S 

JSioglc 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS.  1896-1900. 
PAPBB  AND  PDLP-30  E8TABLIBHMBNT8. 
1.  ClassIOed  Weekly  EJamlnsB. 


1899. 

1 

1900. 

""^ 

No.     1  Pr.ct 

UiLH. 

No.    1  Pr.ct. 

101 

«D4 

S 

"S. 

5 

.91 

■s 

ToWla J... 

2,990 

675 

3.868 

lOO.flO 

8.m 

700 

4,073 

100.00 

By  HoDtba. 

PsBaONB 

Emploibd. 

Pebobwtaom  op— 

UoNTas. 

1890.     1     1900. 

1899. 

IMO. 

i8»e. 

1900. 

1" 
P 

100. 00 

IS.IO 

'1 
is 

.73 

':8 

964 

i 

1 
1 

292 
479 

ts 

1 

128 

1 
1 
1 

00 

ss 

SO 

« 

00 
97 

December 

8.  Other  PcesentatloBg. 


,». 

1900. 

InCBKABB  OB  DE- 
CaBtSB  IN  1900. 

] 

Amouot.      |prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  pentona  employed.. 

1:1 

1401^ 
4 

li 

i 

t       ^ 

$242 

10.97 

1:S 

ATerage  time  Id  aperatloD,  days 

1 

3T2 

l|sil!s36  19 

ii 

2S 

2 

Slfl.90fl.4IB  60 
l|417!ejs23 

-                 X 

t        i 

+      1609,422  53 

+     i06;282  na 

TntBl   No.    of   partners   and   atonk 

Amount  o(  capital  InvealPd  

VbIoc  of  Koodn  made  or  work  doBP. 

6.ffl 

II 

b'.08 

At.  capttnl  to  each  person  employed 
At.  prodiirt  to  pnch  person  employed 

f  mnnagemeul:  snd  Dnmbt^  i 


f  part- 


MANUFACTURERS'   RETURNS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

SADDLERY— 7   ESTABLISHMENTS, 
1.  ClasBlfled  Weclcly  Earnings. 


1899 

1900. 

CLAUIF3D    WeBKLI 

U4LB. 

Ft 

HALS. 

Tot*  J,. 

UjILB. 

Fa- 

Total. 

No.    jpr.cl- 

No.       Pr.  ol. 

2S 

J! 
1 

26 
28 

1 

i 
1 

2 

&00   bDt   ODd^r     T.OO 
T.OO  bnt  DDder    S.OO 
8.C0  bDt  DDder    9.00 
9.00  but  DQder  lO.OO 
10.00  bit  DDder  I2.0C 

16.00  bnt  nnder  aoioo 
20.00  and  over 

i 
1 

fl 

Si 

i 

IS 

10.71 

ToUIs  

190 

91 

2T1 

100.00, 

2M 

127 

384 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  P 

eraoDB 

Employ 

ed 

Ran 

ge  of  Bmplojment— By  MontbB. 

Total  No.  or 

dss,z. 

tEBCeNTAOBS  Or— 

HOHTBB. 

Emplojment. 

Uneoiploynisnt. 

18W. 

,»,. 

IMh     1      IMU. 

■■». 

lOJO. 

i 

1 

30E 

1 

II 

17!06 

1 
1 

i 

IS 

i 
i 

i 

1 

i 

™ 

f. 
i 
1 

00 

2981         330 

CLASairiCATION. 

I89S. 

,». 

iHCKEABBORDll- 
CKB*8E  IH  1«W. 

AD^oDDt.       [Prct. 

Smnllest  No.  of  pereons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  peraoQB  employed.. 

i 

t38T84 
2« 

3 

! 
J 

23 

1182. «S  it 
469.557  01 

i 

1366  OG 
302 

2 
« 

1     i 

86.08 

S3 

AyenigE  time  In  operation,  daya.... 

2.03 

-           1 

24 

20 

t191.3»t  » 

1.959  12 

+ I 

+          1 

Total    No.   of   partnera   and    stocli 

4-         18.729  22 

Taine  of  gooilB  made  or  work  done. 

vi'w 

Av.  («pltHl  to  each  peraoo  employed 
At.  product  to  each  person  employed 

's.M 

—  Ic 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

SASH,  ETC.— 66  EBTABLIKHMENTS. 
1.  CIns8!fled   Weekly   EarDlagB. 


. 

1896. 

1900. 

Fb- 

llAEA. 

No.     {Pr.ot. 

-- 

Pr.et. 

20.00  and  over  

19 

19 

.47 

19 

.44 

Totals  

4.027 

49 

4.076 

100.00 

4,2E 

3« 

4,298 

109.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Emplajed  Baage  of  Em  ploy  meat— By  Uontba. 


JauuRiy  .  . 
FeliruaiT  . 

W'£ 

June    .    ... 
July 

.  HepCember 
Ijctoher  . 
NoTember 
December 


m.   1    1901 

PBBCENTAOI9  O! 


77 

I8W. 

i9oa 

1  .62 

4.72 

3.  Other  Preseutattona. 


Clabbipicatioh. 

ISSB. 

1900. 

IncbbasbcbDb- 

CBBASBINIHO. 

AmoQut       Pret. 

HmalEest  No.  of  poreoiie  employed.. 
OreBtest  No.  of  pcraons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persoDB  employed.. 

3.BJ7 
1358  83 

42 

1 

143 
146 

14,838.360  9- 

t36G97 
274 

40 

77 

3« 
146 

159 

237 
14.916 .160  fi! 

=       ,1 

46 

±     ■"! 

=         1 

t        1 
t        !! 

+                   3 

4-      me.  789  ffi 
4-         38,603  BE 
4-           8.814  » 

+                S40; 

1.27 

Arerace  time  In  oporntloii,  dnya... 

1.09 

Total    No.    Of   partners  and    stock 

Amount  of  pnpltnl  Invested 

Value  of  RoodB  made  or  work  ilone. 

':K 

M:  capltnl  to  each  pprBon  employed 
Av.  prodnct  to  each  person  employed 

l.SSi  in|           1,416  14 
1,788  561           1.822  63 

!:S 

:pr 


MANUFACTURERS"   RETURNS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS.  1899-1»0«. 

'SHEET  METAL  QOODS— 21  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Classlfled  Weekly  BarDings. 


1890. 

1900. 

CLlUtVimit  WBBKI.t 
ExSSIIIOB. 

Ualb. 

HAI.B. 

Total. 

UA^B. 

Fb. 

Total. 

So.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No.     |Fr.ot. 

i 

SI 

1 

7 

S76 

'i 
1 

X3 

S 

aw 

150 

i 
1 

im  bo\    SSder     7.0 

'im  bnt   under     9^0 
9,(0  bnt  nnder    10.00 
M(0  bat   under  12.00 
HOD  bnt   under   15.00 
1S.M  bnt   nnder  20.00 
3).a>Had  over 

41 

1 
IS 

if 

5.46 
3.D6 
1,22 

IS 

ToUl    

1.811 

479 

2,290 

100,00 

l.TM 

3S« 

2,110 

100,00 

2.  N'nmber  of  PeraoDB  Empio 

ed.  Range  o*  Em  ploy  men  t- 

Br  Month.. 

Total  No.  or 

Pbbsons 
Employed. 

PKRC«<TA0B8  OP- 

Uorfss. 

Emploiroent. 

D..mplo,™.t 

UM.   I   law. 

itss».    i    ItOO. 

■«. 

laoo. 

IS 

1,823 

if 
IS 

i 

lira 

S 
1 

910 
K8 

»oe 

K3 

!£0 
137 
018 

i 
i 
1 

i9 

s 

1 

00 

91 

1 

'i 

DO 
42 

S.98 

December   

14-58 

3.  Otber  Preientatlona. 


, 

1899. 

,«. 

Ihcbbabb  OB  Db- 

CBEAta  IN  1900. 

AmoUDt. 

Prct. 

Smallest  No,  of  persona  employed.. 

is 

1,461 

= 

389 

IS 

t3G68 

21.02 
13:45 

Average  time  In  operiTloD,  dnye 

1 

li 

48 

f2 .463 .317  89 

48 

-                   1 

+             i 
+             1 

Tntal    No.    of    partDers    and    stock 

.Amount  of  capital  InTcatcd  ......... 

Viilnp  of  gBOda  made  or  work  done. 

+ 

ISi 

■11 

At.  rapltal  to  each  peraon  emplored 
,^v.  proclnct  lo  eacb  peraon  employwi 

1,'634  wiii 

■;;^ 

,«l.- 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURBRS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

■SHIP  BUILDING— 7  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  CloBBiaed  Weekly  flaralngB. 


1B99. 

1900. 

Ualb. 

Uali. 

»6.00  but  under  »«.« 



l.« 

E8 

4 

Ul 

ToUlB  

1,M9 

3 

1,682 

IW.OO 

1,391 

3 

1,898 

100 

00 

2.  ffnmbet  of  FersoDS  Bmplojed,  BBnge  of  Bmplojmeat— Bjr  Houthg. 


JsDDary  .   . 

Febrnury  . 

April  .'.'.'.'.'. 
May 

Inly  .'  .'.'.'.'.'. 

September 
October  .  .. 

Kovember  . 
December  . 


16.68 
G3,te 


3.  Other  Preaentatloas. 


CLABBiriCAIION 

1899. 

,m 

IncbeabbobDs- 

Amonnt.       [Prct. 

SmallcBt  No.  of  persona  employed,. 
Greatest  No.  ol  pemons  employed,. 
AreruEe  No.  o!  persona  employed.. 

1,| 
|4S4^ 

■•i 

115139 

292 

e 

-               126 

(268 
4-                 13 

u.e3 

Sf. 

Average  time  In  operBtlou,  dnyg 

11 
«. 149,326  1! 

11 

13 

17 

Totiil   No.   of   partners   nnd   nloefc- 

4-         W.119  13 
-         2S;S75  71 

Talue  of  Booda  maile  or  work  done. 

33.09 

Av.  OBpltBl  to  eneh  pemon  pmploi<>d 
Av.  product  to  ench  person  employpd 

VSg     !:SS1 

m:3o 

tnhllxlinientH  ^Id 


MANUPACTUEBBS'  RETURNS. 


MANDPACTDRBR8'  RBTUENS.  18B9-1800. 

aOAP,  LXB  AND  POTASH— B  ESTABLIBHMBNTS. 


L  CUMtaed  Weekly  EarnluKt. 

18S». 

1900. 

Classikbd  Wbeelt 

Mall 

MALm. 

Total. 

Hal* 

MALE. 

Total. 

No. 

P,.c. 

No. 

Pr.ot 

1 

i 

14 

JO 

96 

14 
3 

1 

n 

i 

'I 

I6.0O   bnt   under  (6.00 
S.0O   but  iiDdei     7,00 
7  DO   bnt   under     8  V 
8.0O   but  under     9.0C 

al  K  SI;  Is 

1 

1 

i 

46 

11 

u:4o 

8.81 

IS 

£.70 
1.04 

Tot»ta  

120 

St 

206 

100.00 

m 

81 

m 

100.00 

3.  Knmber  of  Peiaoni  SmploTed 

Range  of  Hmplortneiit- 

By  Month* 

Total  No.  of 
Pmbohs 
Emflotbd. 

PlBCBHTAOigg  OF- 

HOHTBS. 

Dnempl 

orment. 

un. 

1900. 

1899.      {     1900. 

m,. 

1900. 

toi 

199 
I9S 

301 

i 

1 

91 

87 
1S4 
77 

i 

99 

i 

1 

i 

1 
i 
1 

I 

00 

48 

i 

98 

99 
OO 

SI 

Clabbificatioh. 

1899, 

1B2 
m.30 

303 

1 

42 

46 

56 

te34,e98  TS 
856,347  « 

111 

lOOO. 

~m 

180 
;34B99 

9 

i 
i 

66 

lis 

INCEBASGOR  DB- 
CBBABB  IN  IBOU. 

Amount. 

Ptct. 

Smollett  No.  ol  persons  emplojpd.. 

u-                 24 

8.30 

ATcrogB  time  In  operation,  dflys.-.. 

l.BB 

Tnliil    No.    of    pertnerB   and    stock- 

—          1, 26683 

TRlne  of  Boodii  made  or  wort  done. 

At.. capital  to  each  person  cmpioJM 
Ar.  prodnc^t  to  each  person  pmplojpd 

-a 

•  LABOR  AND  HIDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 
MANUFACTURERS"  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

STAVES  AND  HBADINO-15  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  Classlfled  Weekly  Earnings. 


1899. 

-— 

1900. 

CUBBiriBD   WKBIII.T 

Hale. 

Fb- 

To 

Fb- 

T„... 

No. 

P,... 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

1 

40 

1 

80 
40 

1 

il 
if 

i 
1 

1 

107 

40 

16.00   but    under  16.00 
8,00   bnt   under     7.00 

It  X  ::£  a 
a  IS  sss  K 

12.00  bnt   under   IG.OG 
16.00  bnt  under  20.00 

6 

i 

i 

1 
1 

36 

ToUls  

^\ 1       K8 

100.00 

619 

619 

100. DO 

2.  N-umber  o(  P 

er»>n8 

Employ 

nl.  Range  of  Rmployment— Br  Months. 

TOTAL  No.  OP 
PEHSONg 

Ehploted, 

PiBCEtrTAasa  of- 

UONTas. 

Employment, 

ISO..     1      .«D. 

1899.     1     1900. 

,m. 

1900. 

386 

i 

389 

1 

1 

463 

281 
322 

76.82 

Jl 

97!  3E 
93.16 

il 

Hi 

1 

1 

73 

5 
1 
1 

62 
Oi 
«7 

11 
il 

28.92 

3.  0th  c 

Presentatl 

ns. 

Cl,4»BIFI0*TION. 

18»B. 

i9oa 

IncuaseobDe- 

CBEASE  IN  1900. 

Amount.      ,Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

239 

(31173 

H 

1 

±       K 

+                 10 

+      mi5 

+           1 

-t-           * 

II 

Arerage  time  In  operation,  days.... 

31 

46 

28 
29 

(272,302  K 

1.10S8I 

4-                   4 
-                   3 

+                   1 

+         *5,«46  21 

+                26  74 

Av.  rnpltnl  to  esch  person  pmploypd 
Av.  prodUPt  to  esch  person  employed 

>S 

MANUFACTURERS'   RETURNS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

'ABLI8HMENTB. 
asifled   Wc«k1r   Earnings, 


1899. 

1900. 

UAI.B, 

MALI 

Under  )t.oa  

£.13 

20.00  aod  over 

a 

81 

18.70 

61 

a 

KC 

TotBU  

48S 



«K 

100.00 

472 

472 

100.00 

t.  N^imber  of  FeraoD*  Employed.  Range  of  Employment— B7  Uonthi. 


PBSCBHTAOSa   O 


Janiwrr  .  . 
FebmsiT  . 

April  .'.'.'. 
»&T 

jS?  .'.■.".' 

September 
October  .  . 
November 
December  , 


3,  Other  Preientatloni 


Cl.AMlFlCATtOK. 

1SS3. 

1003. 

CBBASBINim 

Amoont.  \    Prot. 

Smallest  No.  of  persona  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  at  permns  employed.. 
AreraKe  No.   ot  persons  employed.. 

118 

s; 

!? 

3 
22 

164 
423 

3» 

»7S^ 

i 

22 

+          J3T7T 

3S,9S 
9.31 

Average  time  In  operation,  days.... 

1.E0 

■+■                   6 

+               s 

41 

1623.577    1 

SS-. 

1,73$    6 
1.75127 

2! 
4« 

Total    No.    of    partners   aod    stock 

i-           6 

Talae  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

U.OI 

Av.  capital  to  each  ppreon  employed 
Av.  ptofloct  to  eacb  person  employed 

7.24 

2  eitabllsbments  did  d 


o  fctnd  of  mnnagemeDt  and  No.  of  partners.' 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURBRS'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

STRAW  aOODS~3  BSTABLISHHENTS. 
L  Clasalfled  'Weekly  EarnlDgB. 


1999. 

1900. 

Clamifibd  WnnLT 

HiiA 

Pi. 

'""■■ 

UAIM. 

FX- 

TOXAL. 

Ho. 

Pr.ot. 

No. 

Pr.cU 

i 
■i 

E 

S 
10 

! 
•■■■•■•■ 

i 

■s 

.10 
-DO 
.« 
.92 

3 

i 

B 
10 

6 

IS 
i 

i 

16.00   hut   under  ii.M 

7.00  hot  under    s'-K 

sloo  but  under  lo!ot 

lioo  but  uDder  16:0C 
IB.OO  hot  nnder  20.00 
a).00  and  over 

l:i 

Totals  

322 

m 

S33 

100,00 

m 

Ui 

TC 

100.00 

t.  K^unber  of  Periona  Bmplortd,  Bange  ot  Emplornient- 

B7  Month*. 

Total  No.  of 

Pbhcentaoeb  op— 

MONTHB. 

eSS"""" 

1900, 

1S»9. 

1S99.    1    leoc. 

18M.     1      1900. 

Si 
i 

623 
649 
ESS 

11 

689 
676 

1 

427 

i 
i 

78.01 

II 

11 
gf 

e.s6 

X 
IK 

S 

62 
Tf 
79 
S3 

26 

S 

1 

JJ.91 

3.  Other  Preseo  tat  long. 


CLABSinCATlOB. 

.899. 

im. 

In 

BBABB  OB  Db- 
■ABB  IK  1900. 

Amount 

Prot. 

At 

AT 

At 

■Etest  No!  ot  pcrBona  emplojed!! 
eragc  No.  of  persons  employeO,. 

469 
817 

t28SE» 
893 

i 

1 

+ 

42 

tU41 

erago  time  In  opernilou,  daVs.... 

6.30 

I 

;i 

IE 

t4m.2IV7  41 
T>4.m  3< 

1. SEE  SI 

+                  I 

+ 
+ 

1 
tlB.2Sl  f>3 
S'.M1  W 
13EE2 

nl    No.     of    partners    and    stofik- 

t1 

At 

ne  ot  (KiodR  made  or  work  done. 

pnpltnl  to  pnoh  poraon  eraploypil 
DHiduet  to  eaoh  perFon  pmplnypd 

S.93 
12.08 

MANUPACTORHRS'   RETURNS. 


MANUFACTURBRS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

TOYS  AND  GAHE8-4  ESTABLISH  HE  NTTS. 
L  ClaHBlBed  Weekly  Eanilnga. 


1899. 

1900. 

"""iSS.?.--" 

UlLB 

fb- 

TOTAI.. 

UAUt. 

Fe- 

Total, 

No.    jPr.ot. 

UALE. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

zzo 

s 
n 

20 

3 

e 

1 
1 

S 

II 

i 

!«2 

1 

i 
! 

2 

Z6 

168 

i 

2 

tG.OO   bu     nDder  KOO 
too    l>n      under     7.00 
7.00    bn     nnder,  8.0 

9.00   but  under  10:0 

20.00  nndover 

Totals 

t 

IT 
3t 

CT8 

tt 

723 

100.00 

639 

37 

CM 

■  100.00 

Z.  Nuinber  of  FersoDB  Emplored.  Range  of  EmploymeDt— B7  Month*. 


Tatu,  No.  OF 
Pbbsons 
Ehploted. 


Pbkcbmtaobb  o 


iss».    I    IWO. 


I      IDOO. 


JanavT  .  . 
Pebmary  . 
March  .  ... 

wSy  .'.'.'.'.'■ 

July  .'."" 

Reptember 
October  .  . 
November  . 
December  . 


GOO 

Vi 

M 

M.ra 

11. Si 

U.7B 


3.  Other  PreseutBtlona. 


Incbeasb  OB  Db- 

CSEASB  IN  1900. 


BnulleBt  No.  of  paraons  employed. 
OienteM  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persoDs  employed. 

Average  yearly  earnliiKs  

ATerage  time  In  operation,  days... 

No.  of  private  flrma 

No.  of  male  partners 

No.  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  ot  partners 

No.  of  corporatlOQg 

No.  of  male  itorbholders 

No.  pf  female  stockholderB 

Total  No.  of  stockholderB  

Total    No,    of    partners   and    Stock 
holders 

"Amount  of  capital  Invested   

Value  of  KDOda  made  or  work  doi 

Amount  paid  aa  nnges  

Av.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
4v.  prfldnct  to  each  person  emplo — ' 

1  estahlfahnient  did  not  r^Kirt 


— 

49 

K.Ob 

n^ 

+ 

- 

1 

ie.s7 

- 

3 

3T.G0 

t 

! 

X 

+ 

3 

ti.iie 

H,4G0  Bl 

7R 

+ 

307  63 

iz.ne 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISI'lCS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS.  1899-1900. 

TRUNKS  AND  VALISES— 9  EafTAm.iailMENTS. 

1.  Clasglfled  Weelilr  BarnlngB. 


1899. 

1900. 

CLASairiMD    WUELV 

Mali 

Fi^ 

Total. 

Ualb. 

Pb. 

Total. 

No. 

p,,.. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

1 
1 

i 

3T 

■.■.■.■.*.■.■.: 

1i 
1 

i 

!J:S 

ii 

1 
1 
1 

* 

40 

J 

89 

!i 

80 

4 

16.00  but   under   KM 
6.0O  but    under     7.00 
7.00   but  under     S.OC 

900   hut   under   loloc 
10.00  but   under  ]i.OC 

ISJW   bSt   Snder  20:00 

i 

49 
70 
93 

% 

38 

i 

ToUlB 

«K) 

175 

865 

lOO.OO 

OBI 

»6 

896 

100 

00 

2.  Number  of  Ferwiia  Employed,  Rnnge  of  Employment- 

B;  Months.' 

Total  No.  oi 
Empi.oiui, 

Pebckntaobs  or— 

UOHTHS. 

w».„. 

1889.     1    1900. 

1899.      1      190D. 

1899.      1     1900. 

771 
827 

1 

700 

1 

i 
1 

773 

1 

9! 
9£ 

1 

i 

92 
85 

1 

99 

9t 

S 

S 

w 

1 

w 

B9 
33 
37 

i 

i 
g 

09 

S.  Other  PrcientBtlOng. 

.™, 

IHCBBAPB  OB  T^B- 

Am 

out.       {Prct. 

No.  of  prlv»te  ftnns  

No.  of  male  partners  

No,  of  female  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners 

No!  of  male  Btoekholders'!!"^"!!!' 

No.  of  female  stockholders  

Total  No.  of  stockholders  ■.. 

Total    No.    of   partners   and   stock- 
holders  


1,2«9.185  *7 
245,383  15 

._  r.  capital  to  each  person  emplo.ved  1,347  39 

Ay.  product  to  each  person  emploredl 


l,'m.8«4  5714-  SS.BJ3  . 

I.3S5.905  381+  9«,71B  91 

253.770  611+  13.3S7  49 

1.33!  14l—  

1,088  OTI+ 


MANUFACTURERS'   RETURNS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 
VENEER— 8  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  ClnsBltled  Weefcly  Enrnlogs. 


im. 

1900. 

CLAMiriKD  WbULI 

Hami 

F^ 

^„. 

""■ 

Vt- 

TOTAI.. 

No. 

Pr.  ot. 

No.    |Pr.c. 

1 

32 

i 

■a 

il 

11 

f 
1 

26 

1 

E6 

1 
1 

25 

26 

T.W  bnt  flinder     8.00 
8.00  bat   under    9.0( 

ill  B  SIS  Is 

IS  .00  bat  ander  20.00 

1 

Totals  

637 

637 

100.00 

m 

3t3 

100. 00 

2.  Nnmber  ot  PerwnB  Emplojea.  Range  ot  Emploj-inent- 

By  Months. 

Total  No.  or 

Pbbcentiqbs  of- 

MOHTHB. 

Emploi'DieDt. 

Dnemplormeut. 

,». 

1800. 

im.     1     1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

3C8 
392 

1 

504 

491 

i 

3SS 

339 

1 

430 

1 

1 

71. « 

1 

ff7:B7 

11 

28.54 

1 

22 

12 

70 
53 
00 

s 

33 

2.33 
30:49 

22.41 

3.  Other  PtcBentBtlona. 


Cl^SI  IVICATIOH. 


Smalleat  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Rreatest  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Average  No.  ot  perBoni  employed.. 


Inckbahb  OB  Dr- 


No.  of  male  partners  

So.  of  Temale  partners  

Total  No.  of  partners  

No.   of  oar}H>ratlonB   ........... 

No.  of  male  stockholders  

No.  of  female  etockboldera  ... 

Total  No.  of  atockholdera 

Total    No.    ol    pnrtnera    and 

*mnQDt  of  enpllal  inreated... 
Value  of  K^^ods  made  or  work 

Amount  paid  aa  wanes  

At.  rapltal  to  each  nermin  em 


M2.BM  St.1  17.17 


LABOR  AND  INDUBTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-19M. 

\VAaONe-65  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  ClasBjfled  Weekly  EirnlngB. 


1899. 

1900. 

Uale. 

Malb 

No. 

Under  |5.W  

I5.0O  bW  under  |6.« 

20.00  an<l  over 

47 



47 

TofK  

t.UE 

ST 

B,10B 

MO.OO  II    3,(91 

« 

s.oat 

100.00 

2,  Nanber  of  Penoni  Emploj-ea.  Range  ot  BinpIortn«it— By  Months. 


Total  No.  or 

PBBaOHB 

Ehploibd  . 


Pbrcentaoeb  o 


I  '<«>■  II 


Uaamploi>moDt. 


Juiiuiry  .  .. 

Ftbrnary  . 
Mercb 

1^  .'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Jnly  .'  .'.;".! 

September  , 
October  .  .. 
November  . 
December  , 


m 

R2.34 

■m      2 

SK9 

3.  Other  PreientBtlons, 


Clasbifioatiok. 

1899. 

itoa 

IncibasbobDb- 
cftBAsa  iM  i9oa 

Amount.        Pr  ct. 

Smallest  No.  of  penons  employed,. 
Average  No.  of  perioDB  employed,. 

£,G24 

IS 

g 

s 

1 
.» 

''"si 

11 

1 

HI 

409 

.40 

S.Et 

■sl 

Totnl   No.    of   partners   and    rtock- 

VnUio  of  itooas  made  or  work  rlonc- 

G. 

At.  prodiirt  to  each  person  employeii 

", 

UANDFACTDRER8'  RBTURNa. 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

WOODBNWAKB-B  ESTABUaHMENTa. 
1.  Ciowlfled  Weekl;  BarnlDgB. 


1899. 

1900. 

Pb- 

Hub 

No.     |Pr.ct. 

MILB. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

Unaer  tG.W  

lE.OO    but   under  K.OQ 

]3 

u 

U 

TOUlB    

1.M6 

i.Me 

100.00 

1,621 



i,Ba 

IDO.OO 

&  Namber  of  Persona  Boiplored,  BaDg«  of  BmploTment— Br  Months, 


Total  No.  or 

PBMOtJS 

EWPLOIED. 

FERCGNTAaES  0W~ 

HONTHB. 

use. 

IWO. 

w.. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

if 

i 
11 

;1S 

1 

S 

B9.0S 

!:l 
■1 

1 

09 
SB 

1 

i 
1 

82 

iS-8 

'S 

3.  Otbe 

Ct.AMTTICATIOH. 

1S9P. 

,m 

iHCBBAaB  OB  DK- 

Amount. 

Prct. 

KISS:«S::SSSE|:: 

1 

1,4Z£ 
3 

+ 

t 

i 

;l 

Avenge  time  In  opcrntloa,  dars 

3 

i 

1 

■'SSi 

Total   No.    of   partners   nnfl    stock- 

+ 

11 

Vnlne  of  sooda  made  or  n'ork  flone. 

il 

A',  capital  to  ooeh  pfnwn  employed 
At.  prodnct  to  each  porsoo  erapiojed 

+ 

-wic 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MANUPACTURBRS'  RETURNS,  1899-1900. 

WOOLEN  AND  WOBSTED  GOOD8-17  ESTABLISHMBNTS. 
I.  ClasBliled  Weekly  BainlDgs. 


1899. 

1900. 

MALB. 

Malb. 

MAI... 

No.     1  Pr.ot. 

No. 

Pr.  et. 

S2 

20.09  and  over 



Totals      . 

SK 

1,110 

100.00 

SOS 

m 

1  114 

ino 

Oft 

i.  Knmber  of  FersoDi  Employed,  BangG  of  Bmplaymcnt- 

By  UoDtba. 

TOTAI.  No.  OF 

Shploted. 

PeBCBNTAOES  OF— 

MOHTBS. 

E»*„,.. 

CueniploymeDt. 

lew.        IWO. 

,m 

1«M. 

ISW. 

IMN). 

971 

i 

s 

■mi 

:089 

•s 
''i 

11 

s:o6 

1 

1 

as 

16 
01 
29 

1? 

80 
94 
00 

1 

i 

BR 

CO 
!1 

I 
1 

IS 

4:bb 

14.88 

3.  Other  Presentatiooa. 

Caasbificattoh. 

1889. 

IWO. 

iKcaBASBOBDB- 
CSBABB  IH  1900. 

Amouat. 

Pcct. 

Smalteat  No.  of  peraoos  employed.. 
Grenteat  No.  of  peraona  empioycd.. 
Average  No.  of  peraona  employed.. 

IS 

1303  54 

1 

E 

i    i 

+            W26 

1.40 

ATerage  tlm«  Jn  operation,  days--.- 

+               i 

27 

8 

1 

+               1 

-1-                   2 
~                   1 

Total    No.    of    partaera   and    atock- 

Amonot  of  capital  Inyested  

Talne  of  Rioda  ninde  or  work  done. 

ll.fiK.0S8  fij' 11.747, SSS  91 
1.832.940  S2I    1,992.91(1  6.^ 

-1-      H22.SW  31 

ITS 

Av    capital  to  eneh  peraoB  eraployeil 
At,  prodact  to  each  peraon  frnploycl 

l.'^SlI         i:w?«i+       '    Jb«I    'is 

1  estobllStiiuent  did  □ 


a  kind  or  inaiinE<''ii< 


nt  and  No.  of  partqen 


MANUFACTURERS"   RETURNS. 


ALL,  INDUSTRIES. 

SUMMARIES  OF  THB   FOREGOING  it   tHDOSTaiBS. 

Clanltled  n'eckl;  Eamlngi. 


1899 

1900 

C[.,IBSITISD  WkKELT 

Mali. 

F»- 

TOTHL. 

Mali. 

Fb- 

Total, 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

»o.    IPr.c 

1'^ 

II 

i;is7 

i 

135 
33 

3 

■3:5S 

II 

1;B80 

17.71 

u'l 

11 

IS 

'g 

Xf7 

1 

1 

U.SIT 
6;i20 

10 1 662 
12,344 

11 

2;031 

I5-0O   bnt   cnder  «,«) 
6.U0    bnt    under     7.W 

6LO0  bSt  SSdIr    I'm 
S.nu  bnt   under  lltOO 
lO.OO   bnt    ander  II.OO 
12,00    bnt   nnder  15,0( 

3J.00  ud  over  ....."., 

J 

11 

10 

1 

489 

995 
J7B 

i 

030 

1 
li 

i 

36 
83 

es 

H 

08 

TotnT» 

83,236 

13,001 

96.837 

100.00 

S3, 737 

13,713 

97, 4H) 

100 

00 

Persons  Emplofed,   Range  of  Employment— By  Uontba. 


Other  PreBentatioDB. 


Clashipicatioh. 


IncrsahborDe- 


SmalleBt  Ko.  o(  peraoni 
Greatest  No,  of  |)er«on8 
Average  No.  of  persona 
Average  jciirlj  earnlnga  .,. 
At.  time  In  operation,  days. 

No.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  of  partners 

No.  of  corporatlona 

No.  of  male  Etookbolders  .. 

Total  No,  of  Btoockhoiders 
Total     No.    of    partners 
stockholders  

Amonnt  of  capllal  InveWpd 
Valup  of  ROOdB  made  or  « 

Av.  capital  to  each  person 
Av,  prodnrt  to  f>acb  penon 


1,809 
11,297 

2:«o 

15:332 

]2,3S1 

16,299 

173,179,936  09 

U79,415,e35  38 

193,Rffi,7S4  97 

209,942,63.1  fi! 

2,155  73 

2,338  25 

2,423  3« 

2,819  OS 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


AITALTSIS. 

■  In  tihe  preceding  pages  are  found  atatistical  presentationa  cov- 
ering 4,6  manufacturing  industries  in  this  state.  These  presen- 
tations were  compiled  from  returns,  or  reports^  from  1,152  sep- 
arate establishments.  One  page  has  been  devoted  to  the  facts  for 
each  industry,  and  one  additional  page  to  those  for  all  industries 
when  combined.  There  are  thus  47  tables,  one  foJreach  industry 
and  one  for  all  industries,  covering  that  many  pages.  The  re- 
turns covered  the  business  or  financial  years  1899  and  1900  and 
for  both  years  were  obtained  from  identical  establishments. 

Each  table  includes  first  the  facts,  in  totals  and  averages, 
which  were  compiled  directly  from  the  returns,  and  second 
numerous  comparisons  and  calculations  drawn  from  these  facts. 
The  tables  therefore  contain  not  only  ihe  basic  data,  but  certain 
analysis  of  this  data.  The  importance  of  this  method  is  readily 
seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  value  of  statistics  largely 
consist  in  the  comparisons  which  they  make  possible.  The 
analysis  in  the  tables,  however,  owing  to  the  lack  of  apace,  could 
not  be  carried  as  far  as  desirable  or  as  far  as  the  basic  data  war- 
rant. For  this  reason  it  was  thought  advisable  to  continue  the 
analysis  under  the  above  head. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EABNINGS. 

The  tables  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first 
of  which  relates  to  classified  weekly  earnings.  The  wage  receiv- 
ing class  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the  classes  who  take  part  in 
production  and  share  in  the  products.  In  fact,  those  who  are 
employed  for  wages  in  our  manufacturing  industries  together 
with  those  who  directly  depend  upon  their  earnings  ior  a  living 
outnumber  several  times  all  other  persons  who  are  in  some  way 
connected  with  these  institutions.  As  the  wage  earners  are  the 
most  numerous  so  the  amoxmt  paid  as  wages  is  also  greater  than 
the  share  which  goes  to  any  of  the  other  classes  who  take  part  in 
production.  The  amoimt  required  to  meet  interest  charges  ia 
often  considerable,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  which  goes 
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to  pay  for  the  labor  employed.  Profits,  salaries,  depreciation 
and  other  expenses  alao  foot  up  to  reapectable  sums,  hut  usually 
fall  a  good  deal  below  wages.  While  wages  is  the  biggest  of  all 
the  items  of  expeoise,  when  considered  as  a  whole,  the  amount  of 
wages  that  goes  to  each  worker  is  usually  much  smaller  than  that 
which  goes  to  each  person  among  those  who  receive  salaries,  in- 
terest, or  profit.  Those  who  fumidi  the  capital  more  often  be- 
long to  the  wealthier  classes.  Salaried  officers  receive  much 
greater  compensation  for  their  services  than  mechanics  and  la- 
borers. The  party  who  brings  these  forces  together  and  takee  the 
profits  often  pockets  a  handsome  sum.  Each  receives  more  than 
he  who  works  by  the  day  in  the  shop.  The  amount  which  goes  to 
each  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  employed  at  common 
labor  certainly  seems  small. 

It  is  because  the  earnings,  when  ccunpared  -wifh  the  wants,  are 
small  that  the  wage  question  has  arisen.  There  are  occupations 
where  the  Competition  among  the  workers  for  employment  has 
resulted  in  so  lowering  the  rate  of  wages  that  the  amount  earned 
can  hardly  be  called  a  living  wage.  Happily  such  instances 
are  not  very  numerous.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  question 
but  that  wants  of  the  working  classes  are  increasing  much  more 
rapidly  than  their  earnings.  This  in  turn  causes  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction.  It  results  in  frictions  and  disputes.  The  work- 
ers at  least  believe  that  their  share  of  the  c(«nmon  products  is 
smaller  than  that  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  They  en- 
deavor by  individual  and  concerted  actions  to  remedy  this,  to  bet- 
ter their  conditions.  These  efforts  often  end  in  industrial  strug- 
gles and  strikes  that  are  injurious  to  all.  It  is  with  earnings  of 
those  whose  condition  have  become  a  social  question  that  these 
tables  deal. 

The  information  conveyed,  however,  is  limited  to  earnings. 
JTo  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  whether  they  receive  their 
just  share  or  whether  they  earn  enough  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
wants.  To  throw  any  real  light  upon  such  problems  as  this 
would  require  a  more  far-reaching  investigation  than  this,  and  to 
solve  them  would  require  greater  wisdom  than  any  so  far  em- 
ployed to  that  end.  The  main  purpose  of  these  investigations  is 
to  show  the  earnings  from  year  to  year.     This  purpose  does 
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not  sound  big.  Perhapa  it  is  not.  The  efforts  may  not  be  wortli 
the  eoet.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  without  knowledge, 
there  is  no  solution.  Intelligent  efforts  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  wage-earners  are  out  of  the  question  until  their  pres- 
ent condition  is  known.  The  vital  point  in  their  condition  is 
their  earnings.  Tacts  which  seta  forth  these  earnings  can  there- 
fore not  be  entirely  without  value. 

The  table  which  follows  deals  with  the  weekly  earnings  of  the 
mechanics,  operatives  and  laborers  who  were  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  during  the  period  covered.  It  shows 
the  classes  into  which  the  earnings  were  divided  and  the  number 
of  persons  in  each  of  these  classes.  The  classifications  in  the 
table  have  even  been  extended  so  as  to  show  the  earnings  for 
males  and  females  separately.  The  table  is  important  and 
worthy  of  the  closest  study. 


NUMBER    OF    PEHSONf 

RECEIVING    CLASSIFIED    WEEKLY    EARNINGS 
IN  im  ANB  1900. 

Clabbipibd  Wbekli 

1399 

1900 

Usle. 

Femalo. 

Total. 
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Female. 
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S.OO  but  undet     9.00 
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IS.OO  but  under  U.CO 

16,00  but  under  20,00 
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1! 

1 

i 

osa 

as 

16,2£0 

s3.m 

S5.95 

13,«H 

M.S37 

83.737 
S5.93 

13.713 
H.OT 

Per  cent  

lOO.OO 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  who  received 
less  than  $6.00  per  week;  the  number  who  received  $5,00  per 
week,  but  less  than  $6.00 ;  the  number  who  received  $6.00,  but 
less  than  $7.00  and  so  on.  These  facts  are  shown  for  both  years 
and  for  males  and  females  separately.  The  tabic  as  a  whole  of- 
fers many  opportunities  for  a  close  and  effective  study  of  the 
earnings  of  those  who  are  employed  in  factories.  As  the  figures 
for  the  two  years  are  given,  the  chanf^es  which  took  place  as  be- 
tween them  may  also  be  followed  up  and  studied. 
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In  order  to  afford  still  better  opportunities  for  comparison  tie 
facts  in  the  above  table  have  been  reduced  to  four  classes  only, 
and  in  this  form  arc  presented  as  follows : 


1899 

leoo 

Ualto. 

'TotaL 

Ub1«. 

FemalM- 

Totel. 

»l»«tidor« 

10.830 

11.190 

44.5M 

S:SJ 

lis 

E,4«T 

Here  we  find  the  number  of  persons  who  received  $9,00,  $7-00, 
$6.00,  per  week  and  over,  respectively,  and  also  the  number  who 
received  less  than  $6.00  per  week. 

Keduced  to  die  above  form,  the  figures  may  be  more  easily 
compared  and  analyzed.  Id  the  first  place^  the  classifications 
have  been  reduced  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  former  size,  thus 
lessening  the  number  u/  comparisons  necessary  and  enabling  defi- 
nite results  tj  iic  much  more  quickly  obtained,  lu  studying 
figures  of  this  mtu..-e  the  munber  of  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
usually  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  facts  that  must  be 
considered  and  the  comparisons  that  must  be  instituted.  Then 
again  the  classifications  in  the  condensed  table  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  adtnsted  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  amount  actually  re- 
ceived by  the  greatest  number.  From  actual  experience  it  is 
well  known  that  those  who  receive  such  sums  per  day  as  $1,50, 
$1,25,  $1.00,  etc.,  greatly  ont-number  those  who  receive  any 
Slim  between  these  amount?.  In  compiling  the  preceding  table 
these  facta  received  special  consideration  and  it  is  believed  that 
a  classificat:3n  of  earnings  based  upon  them  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
some  value. 

In  comparing  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  as  between 
tlic  two  years,  the  following  facts  are  developed: 

Tho  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  1899  was  96,837, 
and  of  these  83,236  were  males  and  13,601  were  females. 

The  total  number  employed  in  1900  was  97,450,  of  which 
83,737  were  males  and  13,713  were  females. 

Between  the  two  years  there  was  thus  an  increase  of  501 
males  and  of  112  females,  or  in  all  of  613  persons.  ,|,, 
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In  order  to  still  further  facilitate  compariBons  and  enhance  the 
value  of  the  figures,  the  per  cent,  relation  which  the  number  in 
each  eaminga-elaas  bear  to  the  total  number  employed,  has  been 
ascertained  and  presented  in  the  following  table : 


Clabbified  Weiklt 

1899 

IWO 

Par  cent. 

Per  MDt. 

Par  oeat. 

Total* ., 

KW 

00 

100,00 

100.00 

lOO.OO 

100.00 

100.00 

The  next  preceding  table  deals  with  percentages.  For  the 
males,  females,  and  the  total  of  both  it  ehowa  the  per  cent,  of  the 
number  in  each  class. 

This  table  is  interesting.  It  discloses  the  relation  of  those  in 
each  class  to  the  whole  and  therefor  bear  much  more  forcibly 
upon  the  state  of  the  earnings  than  any  of  the  preceding  tables. 
Take  the  columns  for  the  total  of  both  male  and  females  as  an 
instance  and  ascertain  what  thej  show.  In  the  first  place  we 
find  tliat  in  1899,  17.70  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  employed 
received  less  than  $5,00  per  week,  while  in  the  following  year, 
or  1900,  16,23  per  cent,  received  less  than  this  amount.  As  be- 
tween the  two  years  there  was  thus  a  change  of  nearly  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  As  this  change  represents  a  decrease  for  the 
latter  year,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  proportion  who  re- 
ceived under  $5.00  waa  smaller  in  1900  than  in  the  preceding 
year  and  that  therefore  the  proportion  who  received  more  than 
this  amount  was  correspondingly  greater. 

This  is  therefor^  an  encouraging  change.  Moving  downwards 
through  the  colmiin  until  the  class  $7.00  but  under  $8.X)0  is 
reached,  wo  find  conditions  about  the  same.  In  this  class  tho 
proportion  stood  at  11.28  per  cent,  for  the  former  and  10,83 
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for  the  latter  year.  Anotiier  move  of  two  olassee  brings  us  to  the 
claas  $9.00  but  under  $10.00,  or  to  those  who  mostly  receive 
$1.50  per  day,  and  whose  earnings  cannot  exceed  $1.66  per  day. 
In  this  case  we  find  that  the  per  cent,  stood  at  16,07  and  16.65 
respectively  for  the  two  years.  This  means  that  a  greater  pro- 
portion earned  this  amount  in  1900  than  in  1899,  also  an  en- 
couraging sign.  This  increase  for  1900  continues  practically 
throughout  all  the  higher  classes.  Between  the  two  yearSj  there- 
fore, several  changes  occurred.  While  these  changes  cannot 
be  exactly  measured  they  indicate  at  least  a  slight  increase  in 
earnings  and  dre  therefore  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  other  two  columns  those  for  the  male  and  female,  re- 
spectively, the  same  tendency  may  be  observed.  In  the  class  im- 
der  $5.00  the  change  is  most  noticeable  for  the  females.  In  this 
case  the  proportion  who  received  less  than  $5.00  decreased  from 
67.11  to  62.82  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  certainly  in  the  right 
direction  and  is  again  apparent  by  an  increase  in  those  who 
earned  greater  amounts.  For  the  mal^,  the  changes  are  more 
even.     In  most  classes,  however,  they  can  be  readily  noticed. 

The  table  showing  the  number  who  received  classified  weekly 
earnings  was  condensed  into  fewer  classes.  The  same  process 
has  also  been  applied  to  the  above,  the  one  giving  percentages  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  In  the  condensed  forms  the  figures  are 
more  readily  compared.  The  results  of  thus  condensing  the 
facts  in  the  next  preceding  table  are  as  follows : 


CLABitPtC*TIOn. 

1899 

1900 

Uolo. 

Fcir«le. 

Total. 

-"■ 

Pemale. 

T„„l. 

7B.8S 

84.48 

46.06 

E4,96 

li 

3.04 

it 

47  64 

Here  we  have  the  facts  in  the  preceding  table  boiled  down  from 
ten  to  four  classes.  Here  the  order  in  which  the  wage  classes 
come  is  also  reversed.  In  the  table  from  which  it  is  compiled 
the  lowest  classes  come  first  in  order,  here  they  come  last.  This 
is  a  change  that  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  table  shows  separately  for  males,  females,  and  the  toM.of -,g  1., 
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both  the  per  cent,  of  persons  who  received  $9.00,  $7.00,  and 
$6.00  per  week  and  over,  respectively,  ae  well  &6  of  those  who 
received  less  than  $6,00  per  week. 

Considering  the  total  for  both  males  and  females  first,  we  find 
that  in  1900,  47.64  per  cent  of  the  whole  received  $9.00  per 
week  and  over,  as  against  46.05  per  cent,  in  1899.  This  is  an 
increase  for  1900  of  about  1.59  per  cent.  In  the  next  class  in 
order,  that  of  $7.00  and  over,  the  percentage  stood  at  69,00  and 

71.15  per  cent.,  respectively,  for  the  two  years,  au  increase  of 
1,15  per  cent.     In  $6,00  and  over,  there  was  an  increase  from 

77.16  to  78.52  per  cent,  or  of  1.36  per  cent,  while  those  who  re- 
ceived leas  than  $6.00  decreased  1.36  per  cent.  The  increase  for 
the  highest  class,  the  first  in  order,  was  thus  fairly  well  main- 
tained throughout  for  the  other  classes.  It  seems  to  have  affected 
those  in  the  lowest  as  well  as  those  in  the  highest.  The  results 
here  fully  corroborate  the  conclusions  which  were  drawn  from 
the  facts  in  the  table  preceding  it. 

As  said  this  applies  to  all  without  regard  to  sex.  In  consid- 
ering the  facts  for  each  sex  separately  the  same  upward  tendency 
is  noticeable.  For  males  as  well  as  for  females  the  earnings 
seems  to  have  grown  larger.  As  to  whether  these  two  classes 
have  shared  alike  in  the  general  advance  the  figures  do  not  ex- 
actly disclose.  From  the  facts  as  they  stand,  however,  it  cer- 
tainly appears  that  the  women  have  held  their  own. 

For  the  two  years  included  the  males  who  received  $9.00  and 
over  constituted  53.03  and  54.96  per  cent,  respectively  of  the 
total;  the  males  who  received  $7.00  and  over  constituted  78.85 
and  81.29  per  cent,  respectively;  those  who  received  $6.00  and 
over  87.24  and  88.43  per  cent,  respectively;  and  t^ose  who  re- 
ceived less  than  $6.00,  12.77  and  11.57  per  cent  respectively. 

The  proportion  of  the  females  who  received  $9.00  and  over 
was  extremely  small.  In  1899  they  constituted  only  2.87  per 
cent,  in  1900  3.04  per  cent  For  those  receiving  $7.00  and  over 
the  proportion  was  8.76  and  9.37  respectively;  for  those  in  the 
class  $6.00  and  over  it  was  15.52  and  17.99 ;  while  for  those  un- 
der $6.00  it  stood  84.48  and  82.01  per  cent  respectively.  When 
the  figures  for  1899  are  thus  placed  in  comparison  with  those  for 
1900  the  changes  between  the  two  years  are  easily  seen. 
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The  data  relating  to  classified  weekly  earnings  has  thus  been 
presented  and  compared.  As  to  the  presentations  it  can  be  said 
that  they  are  fairly  complete,  especially  in  this  so  when  the  de- 
tailed tables  are  included.  The  comparisons,  however,  are  more 
limited.  Only  such  points  were  bronght  together  and  explained 
as  were  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  importance.  Outside  of  this 
the  facts  have  been  left  ta  tell  lieir  own  story.  All  generaliza- 
tions have  been  omitted  and  few  deductions  are  made.  Consid- 
ering the  importance  of  this  data  together  with  the  comprehen- 
sive ground  it  covers  it  is  plain  that  it  has  not  received  the  thor- 
ough analysis  it  deserves.  The  purpose  here  only  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  more  important  features.  This  has  been  done 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

Besides  the  weekly  earnings  the  tables  also  show  the  proportion 
of  male  and  female  employes.  This  is  an  important  presenta- 
tion. Questions  as  to  the  number  of  wom^i  employed  in  fac- 
tories and  whether  the  proportion  of  women  employes  are  grad- 
ually increasing  are  constantly  asked.  The  only  way  in  which 
these  questions  can  be  answered  satisfactorily  is  through  the  col- 
lection and  presentation,  from  year  to  year,  of  reliable  data,  upon 
these  points.  This  the  bureau  is  doing.  The  first  efforts  in  this 
line  were  made  in  1896,  and  it  has  been  continued  every  year 
since.  The  results  show  plainly  what  proportion  of  those  em- 
ployed in  factories  are  females.  If  continued  for  a  series-of 
years  they  will  also  show  whether  this  proportion  is  increasing. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  two  years  the  proportion  of 
male  and  female  employes.  These  facts  are  given  not  only  for 
each  class  but  for  the  total  number  employed. 
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This  table  deals  with  the  proportion  of  the  males  and  fe- 
males. It  shows  the  respective  per  cent,  of  tie  two  sexee  not 
onlj  in  each  class  of  earnings  but  of  the  total  number  employed. 

As  is  plain  the  figures  here  were  computed  from  those  in  the 
table  showing,  for  the  46  industries,  the  number  of  persona  who 
received  classified  weekly  earnings  and  therefore  represents  "all 
industries.*' 

Considering  the  totals  first  we  find :  That  of  the  total,  or 
96,837  persona  who  received  classified  earnings  in  1899,  85.95 
per  cent  were  males  and  14.05  per  cent,  were  females.  That 
of  the  total,  or  97,450  persons  who  received  d&ssified  earnings  in 
1900,  85.93  per  cent,  were  males  and  14.07  per  cent,  were  fe- 
males. 

These  figures  can  safely  be  r^arded  as  representing  the  situa- 
tion in  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this  state. 

Since  this  is  the  case  it  can  eJso  be  said  that  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  our  factories  there  are  about  seven  men  to  one 


This  table  also  throws  much  light  upon  the  respecUve  earnings 
of  the  males  and  females.  As  a  rule  women  receive  much  leas 
per  week  than  men.  This  is  not  only  well  known,  but  is  sub- 
etantiated  in  this  table.  Thus  we  find  that  in  tlie  class  under 
$5,00,  53.23  per  cent,  of  the  total  were  females  while  the  males 
constituted  only  46.77  per  cent  These  figures  are  for  1899 
and  do  not  differ  very  much  from  those  for  1900.  This,  tiie 
lowest  class  in  point  of  earnings,  is  however,  the  only  one  in 
which  the  females  were  the  most  numerous.  Evan  in  the  next 
class  in  order  quite  a  change  is  noticed  in  this  respect,  though  the 
females  even  here  constitute  nearly  one-half.  In  the  class  $6.00 
but  under  $7.00  the  proportion  of  women  had  fallen  to  11.64  and 
16.47  per  cent,  respectively  for  the  two  years.  This  fall  con- 
tinues at  nearly  the  same  rate  in  the  three  succeeding  olaaaes  and 
the  j)roportion  then  dwindles  into  an  insignificant  figure.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  facts  thus  discussed  represent 
all  industries  and  are  therefore  not  typical  of  any  one  industry. 

Conditions  vary  with  the  industry.  In  some  the  eaxninga  are 
comparatively  speaking  high,  in  others  low.  In  some  the  pro- 
portion of  women  children  is  much  greater  than  in  others. 
Among  the  first  conditions  which  make  for  high  wa^a  axe  EJriU 
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and  physical  eaertion.  Little  akill  and  light  work,  whether  oc- 
CDixing  aeparately  or  together,  means  small  pay.  High  skill 
and  heavy  lahor  means  higher  pay.  Women  and  children  are 
usually  employed  in  occupations  which  require  less  sldll  and 
where  the  work  is  light  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
earn  leas.  Of  course  there  are  women  workers  who  are  hoth 
skilled  and  efficient  in  their  work,  and  also  many  who  perform 
labor  that  would  seem  to  he  beyond  their  strength  and  who  earn 
considerably  above  the  average  of  their  class,  but  such  instances 
are  met  with  leas  often.  These  facts  are  mentioned  in  order  that 
those  who  may  desire  the  facts  for  some  particular  industry  will 
consult  the  table  for  that  industry  instead  of  that  for  all  in- 
dustries. 

But  conditions' vary  not  cmly  as  betweeoi  the  different  indus- 
tries, but  as  between  the  same  establishments  in  the  same  indus- 
try. This  is  well  known.  Some  ranployers  pay  better  wages 
and  provide  better  conditions  than  others.  The  reasoDB  for  this 
are  not  easily  explained.  In  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  character  of  the  employer,  while  in  others  it  may  be  found  in 
superior  managing  ability  and  greater  foresight.  Local  condi- 
tions may  also  have  their  effect  in  this  respect  That  all  of  these 
facts  are  true  in  aotuel  experience  is  beyond  dispute.  Even  in 
OGtablishmenta  in  the  same  locality  there  is  often  considerable 
variation  in  the  conditions  which  are  provided  for  the  workers. 
.The  figures  for  individual  establishments,  however,  have  not  been 
presented,  hence  what  has  been  said  in  this  connection  is  not 
directly  supported  by  the  tables. 

The  facts  thus  presented  clearly  show  that  eaniings  increased 
during  the  period.  This  increase  is  also  supported  by  the  figures 
relating  to  yearly  earnings  and  amount  paid  as  wages  as  shown 
later  on.  Now  what  does  this  change  mean?  Did  it  result  in 
,  improving  the  condition  of  the  workers?  These  are  questions 
that  cannot  be  fully  answered  from  the  facts  submitted  alone. 
The  condition  of  the  employes  depends  upon  the  number  of 
wants  that  are  satisfied  and  the  comforts  secured  from  Uie 
amount  earned.  In  other  words,  it  is  real  wages  rather  than 
nominal  wages  that  determines  the  standard  of  living.  From 
this  it  is  plain  that  an  increase  in  earnings  without  a  eorrespond- 
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ing  increase  in  prices  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
would  tend  to  better  conditions.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  also 
plain  that  if  prices  of  these  things  increased  as  fast,  or  faster 
than  earnings,  conditions  would  remain  the  same  or  even  grow 
worse.  What  then  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  prices  ?  Have 
they  increased,  remained  stationary  or  decreased  ?  The  answers 
■  to  these  questions  cannot  be  had  except  from  a  careful  study  of 
both  wage  and  price  schedules  and  the  price  schedules  have  not 
been  included  in  the  present  investigation.  This  part  is  lim- 
ited to  a  study  of  wage  schedules  only.  It  therefore  supplies  only 
one-half  or  a  part  of  the  material  needed  for  aa  exhaustive  study 
of  conditions.  That  prices  as  well  as  earnings  have  increased 
during  the  period  will  hardly  be  denied.  Common  experience 
tells  us  this.  As  to  the  relative  increase  in  two  cases  notidng  has 
been  shown.  The  above  facts  are  merely  mentioned  in  order  that 
the  data  submitted  may  not  lead  to  misleading  conclusions. 

NtJ&teEB  OF  PEEBONS  EMPLOYED  BY  MONTHS. 

The  second  part  of  the  basic  tables  deal  with  the  number  of 
persona  employed  each  month.  As  said  in  the  introduction  this 
number  was  ascertained  hy  first  adding  together  from  the  time 
books  the  number  employed  each  week  during  the  month  and 
then  dividing  the  sum  obtained  by  the  number  of  the  weeks  thus 
included  for  the  month.  The  quotient  which  was  obtained  , 
through  this  operation  was  r^arded  as  the  number  employed 
for  the  month  in  question.  That  the  figures  in  these  tables  which 
show  how  many  persons  were  at  work  each  month  thus  repre- 
sent the  average  number  need  hardly  be  said.    . 

The  following  table  shows  for  1899  and  1900  the  number  of 
persons  employed  each  month  throughout  each  year : 
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In  the  preceding  table  is  found  the  number  of  persona  em- 
ployed each  month  during  the  two  years  included. 

In  looking  over  this  table  many  features  bearing  upon  the  sit- 
uation during  the  period  may  be  seen.  Among  other  things  the 
conditions  appear  to  have  been  more  even,  or  business  lees  sub- 
ject to  fluctuations  in  1900,  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
average  number  employed  was  also  slightly  greater  the  latter 
year. 

From  1899,  the  smallest  number,  or  71,301,  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  January,  while  for  1900,  the  greatest  number,  or 
84,096  persons,  are  found  in  August.  Between  the  two  points 
there  was  thus  a  difference  of  12,795  persons. 

For  1900  the  smallest  and  greatest  number  were  employed  in 
December  and  June,  respectively.  In  the  former  case  the  nimi- 
ber  was  75,770  persona,  in  the  latter  82,792  persons,  a  difference 
of  7,022  persons. 

The  variations  as  between  the  months  were  considerably 
greater  in  1899,  This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  figures 
themselves,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the 
smallest  and  greatest  number  was  12,795  pei-sons  for  that  year, 
as  against  7,022  persons  in  1900.  This  indicates  that  produc- 
tion was  more  spasmodic  or  fluctuating  in  the  former  year. 

In  both  cases  employment  was  lightest  during  the  first  few 
months  of  the  year,  but  for  1899  this  fact  is  much  more  appar- 
ent.    The  first  three  months  of  that  year  show  a  smaller  tmm-         i 
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!)or  tluui  at  any  timo  the  year  following.  Ab  an  off-set  to  this, 
liowever,  the  number  during  the  four  summer  montiis  was 
greater  than  those  for  any  month  in  1900.  The  revival  of  busi- 
ness -which  b^pjn  in  the  latter  part  of  1898,  continued  through- 
out the  following  year,  though  not  without  sharp  changes.  In 
1900,  the  high  level  which  was  reached  the  preceding  year  was 
steadily  maintained.  These  facts  can  be  deducted  from  the  fig- 
ures and  are  in  accord  with  general  observation  upon  this  matter. 

The  average  number  employed  during  the  year  was  79,871) 
in  1899,  and  80,159,  in  1900,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter 
year  of  288  pei-aons,  or  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  This 
is  also  a  slight  indication  of  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  business 
in  the  latter  year. 

From  the  figures  in  the  preceding  table  have  been  computed 
the  per  cent  of  employment  and  unemployment  for  each  month 
during  the  two  years  and  these  facts  are  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

PER  CENT.  OF  EMPLOYMBXT  AND  UN  EMPLOYMENT. 


Per  Cbht.  of 
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The  preceding  table  is  concerned  exclusively  with  the  range  of 
r-mployment  and  unemployment,  that  is,  with  the  proportion  of 
the  workorfi  who  had  employment  or  were  without  employment 
during  the  difforent  months  each  year.  The  figures  in  this  table 
were  computed  from  those  in  the  one  which  precedes  it,  and  the 
operation  is  simple.  It  consists  simply  of  this:  The  number 
nf  persons  for  the  month  when  the  greatest  number  were  em- 
])loyod  was  regarded  as  100  per  cent.,  while  the  number  for  ^h 
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of  tlie  other  montlis  were  r^arded  in  their  per  cent,  of  this. 
Tn  other  words,  the  highest  number  for  any  month  was  regarded 
as  full  employmwit,  and  the  number  for  each  of  the  other  months 
as  leas  than  full  employment  in  proportion  to  the  difference  be- 
tween this  number  and  the  highest  number.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  au  ocample  directly  from  the  table.  In  1899,  the 
greatest  number  were  employed  in  August,  For  this  month 
there  was  therefore  full  employment.  During  each  of  the  other 
months  of  the  year  a  smaller  number  were  employed  and  the  pro- 
portion or  per  cent,  relation  which  each  of  these  smaller  num- 
bers bear  to  the  highest  number  is  r^arded  as  the  state  of  em- 
ployment for  that  month.  The  difference  between  this  per  cent, 
and  one  hundred  is  regarded  as  the  proportion  who  were  unem- 
ployed. This  explanation  is  not  very  clear,  but  a  glance  at  the 
table  iteelf  will  show  what  is  meant. 

Going  back  to  the  table  we  find  that  in  1 89ft  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  persons  were  employed  in  August,  while  in  IftOO,  June 
shows  the  greatest  number.  During  these  months  there  was 
therefore  full  employment  No  other  month  during  either  year 
shows  as  many  persons  employed.  In  January,  1899,  the  num- 
ber employed  constituted  84.79  per  cent,  of  those  where  em- 
ployed in  August  of  the  same  year.  The  balance  between  these 
two  months  were  thus  unemployed.  In  -Tamiary,  1900,  the  num- 
ber employed  constituted  98,46  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in 
June,  which  month  showed  the  greatest  number.  The  propor- 
tion who  were  unemployed  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  was 
thus  6.54  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

January  seems  to  be  the  dullest  month.  The  number  em- 
ployed were  then  the  smallest  and  the  number  unemployed  the 
greatest.  The  range  of  unemployment,  however,  was  much 
wider  in  1899.  In  fact  more  than  twice  aa  many  *ere  then 
without  work  as  in  the  same  month  in  1900.  This  is  amply 
shown  by  the  figures  which  places  the  unemployed  at  15.31  and 
6.54  per  cent  respectively.  In  February,  however,  the  unem- 
ployed had  decreased  considerably  and  this  decrease  continued 
up  to  the  time  each  year  when  all  were  at  work.  From  the  high- 
est point  in  August  and  June  respectively  there  was  again  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  unemployed  until  the  end  of  the  year.     The 
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course  of  imemploymeDt  therefore  ran,  fmn  15.21,  and  6.54  per 
cent  respecdvelj,  as  stated,  op  to  full  employment,  then  it  grad- 
ually widened  again  nntil  in  Decemher  when  it  stood  at  5.38  and 
8.48  per  cent,  respectively. 

These  figures  certainly  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
i»ajse  of  employment.  They  show  the  range  for  each  m<»itli, 
and  thus  point  out  when  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  smallest  n\un- 
ber  were  out  of  work.  They  also  show  that  the  number  of  the 
unemployed  was  much  smaller  in  1900  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  fact  is  also  borne  out  by  the  last  figures  in  the  table, 
those  giving  the  averages.  For  these  figures  show  that  the  num- 
ber unemployed  amounted  to  5.02  per  cent,  in  18d9  as  against 
only  3.18  per  cent  in  1900. 

What  value,  if  any,  do  these  figures  possess?  This  question 
has  often  been  asked  and  discussed.  Scnne  claim  and  have  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  their  value  is  smalL  While  they  admit 
that  the  figures  constitute  a  fair  index  to  the  condition  in  the  in^ 
dustry  they  may  represent,  they  cannot  throw  much  light  upon 
the  situation  as  a  whole  because  all  industries  are  not  repre- 
sented. This  view  has  weight.  It  is  based  upon  many,  facts 
that  cannot  be  overlooked.  As  a  general  proposition  there  is 
only  one  way  in  which  the  absolute  number  of  those  who  are  im- 
employed  at  a  given  time  can  be  ascertained,  and  that  is  by  a 
completed  census,  including  every  industry  and  aU  kinds  of  em- 
ployment. Such  a  census  is  possible  though  so  costly  that  it  can- 
not be  undertaken  by  tie  bureau.  But  while  all  this  is  tnie 
there  are  still  a  good  many  reasons  why  the  question  should  not 
be  dismissed  without  an  examination.  Such  aiL  examination, 
however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  make.  But  attention  wiU  be 
called  to  a  few  of  the  facts  that  have  a  close  bearing  upon,  this 
matter. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  ?  In  the  first  place  most  occupations 
aro  full  if  not  overcrowded  already.  Those  localities  are  few 
where  the  supply  of  workers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  the  demand. 
There  is  also  a  strong  tendency  to  stick  to  the  work  which,  one  has 
become  familiar  with.  Once  a  factory  band,  factory  work  is 
likely  to  be  preferred,  perhaps  not  always  from  choice,  but  from 
the  force  of  circumstances.  A  change  is  always  inconvenient 
It  may  mean  the  learning  of  a  new  trad^  a  change  of  residence, 
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separation  from  family  or  friends.  Few  workers  are  making 
such  changes  unless  forced  to  do  so.  In  fact  the  tenden<^,  arti- 
ficial or  natural,  to  stick  to  an  occupation  already  entered  is  so 
strong  that  many  persons  prefer  to  remain  idle  during  the  quiet 
spell  in  their  line  rather  than  break  in  at  something  else.  De- 
pression in  one  line  is  also  likely  to  be  reflected  in  others.  When 
workers  in  a  large  number  are  let  out  in  any  industry  it  is 
therefore  unlikely  that  any  considerable  part  of  them  can 
immediately  find  employment  elsewhere.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  it  is  very  probable  that  the  figures  in  these  tables  do  not 
only  show  the  condition  in  the  industries  which  they  directly 
represent  but  also  that  they  throw  much  light  upon  the  course  of 
employment  in  general.  The  figures  should  therefore  not  be 
thrown  aside  without  at  least  a  thorough  examination, 

OTHEK  PBESENTATIONS. 

The  figures  in  the  two  first  parts  of  the  tables  have  now  been 
considered  and  we  are  approaching  the  third  part.  The  first 
part  is  devoted  to  weekly  earnings,  the  second  to  persons  em- 
ployed. Both  of  these  have  been  covered  in  the  preceding  pages. 
The  third  part  appears  under  the  head  of  "other  presentations" 
and  contains  a  most  varied  assortment  of  facts  and  calculations. 
This  assortment,  however,  while  varied  comes  entirely  within 
the  subject  in  hand  as  may  be  seen  from  the  heads  under  which 
the  facts  are  in  a  way  sub-divided. 

The  facts  under  "other  presentations"  appear  under  four  dif- 
ferent sub-heads,  or  (a)  under  smallest,  greatest,  and  average 
number  of  persons  employed ;  (b)  average  yearly  earnings  and 
time  in  operation ;  (c)  establishments  and  kind  of  management ; 
(d)  capital,  product  and  wages,  etc. 

SMALLEST  KDUBEB  OF  PEBSONS  EMPLOYED. 

By  this  is  meant  the  number  employed  during  that  month  each 
year  when  the  smallest  number  of  persons  were  employed. 

As  we  have  seen  above  and  as  we  know  from  observation  and 
other  sources,  the  number  of  persons  employed  vary  greatly  from 
time  to  time.     This  is  true  not  only  of  manufacturing  industries 
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but  of  practically  all  ondertakmgB  where  people  are  employed. 
The  main  reasons  for  this  are  found  in  the  ups  and  downs  in  the 
course  of  business.  When  business  is  brisk  there  is  a  demand  for 
helg,  when  it  falls  off  fewer  persons  are  needed,  and,  as  employ- 
ers cannot  afford  to  pay  wages  for  any  more  help  than  they  have 
emploj'ment  for,  those  who  are  not  needed  are  let  out  This  is 
an  important  fact  from  several  points  of  view.  Il  is  the  outward 
phenomena  of  one  o£  the  greatest  industrial  evils.  Those  who 
are  laid  off  usually  suffer  from  it  Most  of  them  depend  upon 
their  eamipgs  for  a  living  and  as  a  nile  the  earnings  are  not 
large  enough  to  permit  of  much  idleness.  The  off  season  is  also 
apt  to  be  felt  by  the  employetrs  as  well.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  to 
find  that  some  of  them  are  even  unable  to  make  expenses  while  it 
lasts. 

From  tJie  table  for  "all  industries"  it  is  found  that  the  small- 
est number  of  i)ersons  employed  each  year  stood  as  follows ; 

Smallest  number  in  1900 75,770 

Smallest  number  in  1899 71,301 

Excess  for  1900 4,469 

Per  cent  of  excess  for  1900 6.27 

Tho  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  was  thus  73,770,  in 
1900,  and  71,301  in  1899.  This  gives  an  excess  to  the  formef 
year  of  4,469  persons,  or  6.27  per  cent 

In  1899,  the  smallest  number  were  employed  in  January,  in 
1900  they  are  found  in  December.  December  to  February  in- 
clusive are  usually  the  quietest  monUis  in  the  manufacturing 
line.  Of  course  there  are  individual  industries  which  have  their 
bnsy  time  in  the  winter,  but  these  are  comparatively  few  in  nuTii- 
ber. 

GREATEST  NUMBEB  OF  PERSOSS  EMPLOYED. 

We  have  thus  called  attention  to  the  smallest  number  em- 
])loyed.     The  next  step  will  be  to  consider  tie  greatest  number. 

By  the  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  is  meant  the  num- 
ber for  tho  month  each  year  when  the  greatest  number  were  em- 
|ih>yed. 

Theao   Jira    tho   figures   which    represent   full    employment. 
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When  there  is  full  employment  oonditious  in  general  are  also,  as 
a  nil^  favorable.  The  workers  are  then  earning  the  biggest 
wages  and  are  good  consumers  as  well  aa  producers.  The  em- 
ployers are  making  profits  and  all  are  better  satisfied.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  these  conditions  are  not  always  with  us. 
They  com^  stay  awhile,  and  then  disappear.  A  period  of  un- 
certainty sets  in.  Conditions  which  inspired  confidence  are  dis- 
placed by  conditions  which  inspire  only  doubt.  How  labor  fares 
during  these  changes  is  well  known.  No  class  suffers  more  in 
times  of  depression  than  the  wage  earning  class.  At  the  first  real 
sign  of  adversity  the  first  act  is  to  restrict  production  or  10  let  out 
the  hands.  When  things  begin  to  pick  up  they  are  not  put  to 
work  until  old  stocks  are  worked  off.  But  even  in  good  times  la- 
bor is  more  or  less  uncertain.  This  has  been  plainly  illustrated  iii 
the  proceding  pages.  During  the  period  covered  here  times  have 
been  better  than  the  average.  Still  considerable  fluctuation  in 
the  number  employed  from  month  to  month  has  been  noticed. 
Between  the  smallest  and  greatest  number  there  has  been  quite  a 
range.  Even  at  best  conditions  are  such  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion must  remain  idle. 

The  causes  of  these  iudustrial  uncertainties  are  too  numerous 
to  mention.  It  is  likely  however,  that  if  analyzed  to  their  final 
point  they  would  be  found  in  the  very  imperfections  of  human 
nature.  No  one  is  infallible.  The  workers  are  not  intelligent 
enough  to  guard  their  own  interest.  Precisely  the  same  is  true 
of  the  employers.  Shrewd  and  farsighted  as  they  may  be  they 
cannot  always  see  far  enough  into  the  future  to  bo  able  to  tell. 
what  is  going  to  happen.  Few  are  also  able  to  calculate  with  al> 
solute  certainty  the  effect  of  this  or  that  policy,  even  for  a  single 
industry.  The  result  is  that  those  harmonious  relations  between 
production  and  conauniption  which  are  so  necessary  to  stabla  con- 
ditions are  constantly  in  danger  of  being  disturbed.  And  onco 
imt  of  joint  the  break  is  sure  to  follow. 

The  following  figures  deal  with  the  greatest  number  of  pei-w  ms 
employed  for  any  month  during  the  two  years  covered.  As  is 
plain,  these  facta  also  have  been  taken  from  the  table  for  all  in- 
dustries. 
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Greatest  number  in  1899 84,096 

Greatest  number  in  1900 82,792 

Excess  in  1899 1,304 

Per  cent,  of  excess 1.55 

The  above  figures  give  the  number  of  persons  during  file  month 
each  year  when  the  greatest  number  were  employed. 

In  1899  the  gpeat*^t  num.ber  were  employed  in  January,  in 
1900  in.  June.  The  number  in  the  former  case  was  84,096, 
while  in  the  latter  it  was  82,792.  This  means  a  decrease  for 
1900  of  1,304  persons,  or  1,55  per  cent. 

UHiile  1900  thus  shows  a  decrease  in  the  greatest  number  it 
hadj  as  was  seen  above,  a  very  decided  increase  the  smallest 
number.  As  will  bo  seen  later  the  average  number  was  also 
slightly  greater  for  this  year.  On  the  whole  therefore  it  can  be 
said  that  the  industrial  conditions  were  rather  better  in  1900, 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  at  least  as  far  as  steady  employment 
is  conceamed. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  for  each  industry  in  1899  and 
1900  the  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  together  with 
month  in  which  they  were  found,  and  the  greatest  number  era- 
ployed,  together  with  the  month  when  this  number  was  found. 
The  facts  in  each  case  hafe  been  taken  from  the  tables  for  the 
respective  industries.  No  calculations  have  been  made  iipon  the 
figures,  and  the  table  as  a  whole  is  merely  a  compilation  of  facts 
which  appear  elsewhere  in  this  part.  The  reason  lor  presenting 
it  is  to  get  these  facts  together  into  oue  place,  in  such  form  that 
the  smallest  and  greatest  number  together  with  the  months  in 
which  they  occurred  could  be  easily  found.  As  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  table  there  is  little  to  say.  Perhaps  it  is  not  of  any. 
It  seemed,  however,  that  there  might  be  persons  who  would  like 
to  compare  the  facts  given  for  the  different  industries.  If  this 
should  be  the  case  the  arrangement  of  these  facts  in  one  table 
will  certainly  be  of  some  convenience. 
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,  AVEBAOE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

The  average  number  of  persona  employed  was  obtained  by  add- 
ing together  the  number  for  each  month  and  dividing  the  sum 
thus  iibtained  by  the  number  of  the  months,  or  by  twelve.  This 
applies  to  the  figures  for  each  industry  as  well  as  ttf  those  for  all 
industries. 
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Tito  average  number  employed  for  all  industrieB  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Average  number  in  1900 80,159 

Average  number  in  1899 79,871 

ExeeBs  in  1900 288 

Per  cent,  of  this  excess 36 

In  1900  the  average  numbeo'  of  persons  employed  wae  80,159, 
in  1899  it  was  79,871.  There  was  thus  an  increase  for  the  year 
first  mentioned  of  288  persons  amounting  to  .36  per  cent. 

The  smallest,  greatest  and  average  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed have  thus  been  given  and  this  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  they  give  quite  closely  the  extreme  changes  in 
employment ;  then  again  they  point  out  a  good  many  things  con- 
cerning the  industrial  situation.  They  also  throw  some  light  on 
the  employing  capacity  of  the  factories  in  this  state. 

These  figures  are  of  course  of  the  greatest  value  when  consid- 
ered together.  'In  that  case  those  in  one  group  act  as  a  check 
upon  those  in  the  others.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  averages. 
For  this  reason,  and  also  because  they  measure  the  condition  as 
between  the  two  years,  the  figures  giving  the  average  number  are 
also  the  most  important. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries  for  the  two  years,  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed  together  with  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  1900  as  compared  with  1899. 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  £MPL07ICD  IN  1599-1900. 
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Cbaira    

Clothing  V. 

Cooking  aad  beatlns  apparatus 
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Cooperage    

CuiioD  and  linen  goods  

Electric  and  gas  appacatna  anpl 

Ftonr  and  Feed   

Furs,  gloves  and  mittens 

Furniture    

Iron,   malleable    

Knit  goods  

Lager  beer 

Lomber 
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Office  Oxtnres  

Paint    

Paper  and  palp  

Saddler*    

SaBli,  etc 

Sbeet   metal  goods  

»blp  building 

Soap,   Ire   and  potash 

maves  and   heading   

Stone  

Trnnks  and  TaIl*M  

Wagons    

Wooden  ware  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  ... 

A.TU«g«   

Avetage  all  industries 


z;»fi 

s'dsb 

,^ 

1^1 

This  table  indudea  in  detail  all  industries  and  show  for  each 
not  '>nly  the  average  number  employed,  but  these  figures  for  tbo 
two  years  are  compared  and  the  increase  or  decrease,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  1900,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  is  ^ven 
both  in  number  and  per  cent. 

The  table  is  thus  quite  comprehensive.  It  shows  what  indus- 
tries gave  work  to  the  most  persons  in  1900  and  measures  this 
4.<xccss.     It  also  indicates  what  industries  had  a  smaller  number     i 
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in  1900  than  the  preceding  and  measures  the  difference;  It  ■ 
shows  the  average  for  each  industry  if  divided  equally  among 
all ;  and  the  average  for  all  industries. 

Comparing  the  figures  for  the  two  years  we  find  that  22  in- 
dustries employed  more  and  that  36  industries  employed  fewer 
persons  in  the  lattei'  year.  While  the  industries  showing  an  ex- 
cess in  1900  are  less  strong  numerically,  heing  22  as  against  26, 
the  excess  in  their  case  more  than  offset  the  decrease  shown  for 
the  latter.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  for  all  industries  the 
average  for  1900  is  the  highest.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  figures  in  the  table.  Those  who  are  fully  familiar 
with  the  conditions  in  the  various  industries  during  the  period 
covered  would  undoubtedly  he  able  to  explain  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  number  employed. 

AVEEAGE  NUMBEE  OF  DATS  IN  OPBBATIOM. 

By  this  is  meant  the  aveirag©  number  of  days  in  operation  each 
year  by  all  the  establishments  which  are  included  in  each  in- 
dustry as  well  as  by  the  total  for  all  industries.  Each  establish- 
ment reported  as  to  the  number  of  days  it  had  been  in  operation. 
These  figures  were  used  as  a  basis  from  which  the  averages  were 
computed. 

The  next  table  in  order  shows  for  each  of  the  46  industries  and 
I  for  all  industries  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation  in 
1899  and  1900  respectively  together  with  the  increase  and  de- 
crease in  number  and  per  cent,  in  1900  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year.  These  figures  may  not  mean  a  great  deal  when 
standing  alone,  hut  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  other 
figures  in  this  part  and  with  the  situation  in  general  they  become 
more  important. 
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Tho  preceding  table  relates  to  the  time  in  operation.  In  con- 
sidering the  fipires  for  all  industries  it  is  found  that  the  average 
number  of  days  in  operation  was  280  in  1S99  and  278  in  1900. 
There  was  thus  a  decrtiaae  for  the  latter  year  of  2  days  or  .72  per 
cent.  These  figures  repreaent  the  nearest  whole  number.  There 
were  fractions  in  each  case  but  these  have  been  eliminated. 

The  facta  thus  mentioned  represents  all  industries.  Going 
bac^  through  the  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  facta,  as  ap-  ■   ' 
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plicable  to  eacli  industry,  are  also  given.  To  consider  eadi  in- 
dustry separately,  however,  is  hardly  neceeaarly  and  mostly  for 
the  reason  tiiat  the  table  itself  is  so  plain  as  to  convey  the  full 
meajiing  of  the  facta  presented. 

On  the  whole  the  differences  as  between  the  two  years  are  not 
great.  In  two  industries  it  reaches  19  days  but  iheee  are  the  ex- 
tremes.    In  most  cases  the  variationB  amount  to  a.  few  days  only. 

One  week  would  probably  be  a  fair  average.  In,  comparing 
the  figures  not  only  as  between  the  Industries  but  as  between 
the  two  years  many  interesting  facts  may  be  developed. 

Of  the  46  industries  included  .33  show  a  decrease  for  1900,  7 
show  an  increase  and  6  no  changa  These  facts,  especially  in  ad- 
dition to  the  decrease  of  2  days  for  all  industries  when  taken  to- 
gether plainly  indicate  a  tendency  toward  a  farter  operating 
time  for  the  latter  year. 

The  reasons  for  this  tendenig'  are  not  easily  diecovered.  In 
fact  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  ihe  remaining  facts  in  I^ub  part. 
The  situation  in  1900,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  show  an  improve^ 
ment  upon  that  of  1899.  More  persons  were  employed,  the 
earnings  were  higher,  the  investment  was  greater  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  products  was  rather  marked.  Manu- 
facturers who  were  adied  regarding  the  decrease  in  the  time  in 
operation  stated  that  it  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  dosing  down 
for  repairs.  This  answer  probably  explains  the  situation. 
From  the  reports  as  a  whole  it  is  plain  that  few  had  to  remain 
idle  because  of  lack  of  business.  In  fact  many  were  unable  to 
fill  all  their  orders,  while  practically  none  were  without  them. 


AVEKAGE  TEAELT  BABHTNOS. 

The  figures  under  this  head  shows  tihe  average  yearly  earnings 
to  each  person  when  the  average  number  were  emplt^od. 

This  amount  was  obtained  by  adding  together  the  amount  paid 
as  wages  by  the  different  eetablislun^itB  and  dividing  this 
amount  by  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  tJie  estab- 
lishments thus  included. 

The  next  table  in  order  thus  shows  for  each  industry  sep- 
arately and  for  all  industries,  the  average  yearly  earnings  in 
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1899  and  1900.  It  also  shows  the  increase  and  decrease  both  in , 
amount  and  per  cent,  in  1900  when  compared  ivith  the  yean 
\«iiipK  pi-eceded.  The  figures  presented  in  thia  table  are  signifi- 
cant. They  should  be  closely  studied  not  only  when  standing 
alone  but  in  connection  with  the  weeldy  earnings,  the  number  em- 
jiloyed  and  the  prodnct  In  fact  they  have  some  bearing  upon 
all  the  other  presentations  in  this  part 

ATBBAOB  TEASLY  OARNlNOa  IN  18a»-U0D. 
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Thb  above  tablo  is  made  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  other  tables 
in  this  part.  It  gives  each  industry  included.  Then  for  each 
of  these  industries  it  gives  the  number  of  establishments,  the  av- 
erage yearly  earnings  to  each  person  employed,  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  1900  and  the  per  cent,  of  same. 

Taking  up  first  the  figures  for  all  industries  as  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the  average  earnings  to  each 
workor  was  $394.58  and  $411.48  respectively  for  the  two  years. 
This  indicates  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of  $16,90,  or  4.3S 
per  cent. 

This  was  the  average  for  all  industries.  For  individual  in- 
dustries the  earnings  stand  at  some  point  either  above  or  below 
these  figures.  In  industries,  such  as  confectioneries,  knit  goods, 
toys,  etc.,  the  earnings  are  extremely  low.  In  others  again  such 
as  flour  and  feed,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  the  earnings  are 
much  higher. 

While  on  the  whole  thOTO  was  an  increase  in  earnings  this  in- 
crease was  not  shared  by  all  of  the  46  industries.  This  is  evi- 
dent even  from  a  glance  at  the  table.  The  majority,  however, 
show  an  increase  for  1900.  Clarified  upon  this  basis  it  is 
found  that  34  industries  show  a  higher  average  earning  in  1900 
than  for  the  preceding  year  and  that  12  show  a  lower. 

In  considering  the  percwitagea  of  the  changes  which  took  place 
the  same  tendencies  are  found  as  in  the  amount  In  one  case  the 
increase  amounts  to  over  22  per  cent.,  in  another  to  over  19  per 
cent,  and  in  a  third  to  seventeen.  These  are  the  greatest 
changes.  Eight  industries  show  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  and 
over;  fifteen  show  an  increase  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  and 
for  eleven  the  increase  is  less  than  five  per  cent. ;  while  the  re- 
maining twelve  show  a  smaller  decrease  in  earnings. 

PRIVATE  FIEMS  AHD  COEPORATIOHSj  PARTNERS  AND  STOCK- 
HOLDERS. 

Each  establishment  was  requested  to  report  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  private  firm  or  corporation.  All  the  private  firms,  and  all 
but  26  corporations  complied  with  this  request.  Those  who 
failed  to  comply  attributed  this  failure  to  their  inability  to  ascer- 
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tain  tbe  number  of  their  stockholders.  A»  most  of  the  latter- 
wen?  cftrpo.rations  whose  shares  are  traded  from  day  to  day  it  ia 
likely  that  tbeir  poHition  in  this  respect  was  justifiable. 

Tho  facts  thus  obtained  have  been  compiled  and  are  presented 
in  the  following  table.  As  will  be  noticed  this  table  is  quite  large 
covering  two  pages.  It  gives  in  detail  each  of  the  industriea  in- 
cluded. Then  for  each  of  these  industries  it  shows  for  1890 
and  1900  the  number  of  private  firms  together  with  the  respec- 
tive number  of  male,  female,  and  total  number  of  partners  and 
stcckliolders,  and  tbe  number  of  corporations  tc^ther  with  the 
respective  number  of  male,  female,  and  total  number  of  stock- 
holders. It  also  gives  the  total  number  of  identical  eetablish- 
ments  included  each  year.  As  thus  completed  the  table  shows 
the  figures  for  each  year,  and,  as  the  classifications  are  the  same  it 
admits  of  many  interesting  comparisons.  For  instance,  by  giv- 
ing tbe  private  firms  and  corporations  e«ch  year  it  throws  much 
light  upon  the  tendency  in  the  mode  of  managemc^nt,  and  by  giv- 
ing tho  partners  and  stockholders  it  reveals  much  that  relates  to 
whether  there  is  a  tendency  towards  concentration  in  the  owner- 
■  .'^hip  of  industrial  enterprises.  The  facts  shown  are  not  con- 
cJusive  on  either  point,  but  are  certainly  significant. 
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Cooktoir  &  besting  apjttrataf 

confecuoner;  

Cooperage   

rotten  And  liaen  gooCa 

BlMtrli?     &     KB!     apparatnt 

■applies  

Flour  and  feed 

Pnni.   r)0TcG  and  mlttcoa...' 

Pumltare    

Iron,  malleable 

Knit  gMda  


T.Mther  

iitncbineii?  ".'.'.'.'.'.  i '.'.','.'.'.'.'.'." '. 

HlncellaQeoiui 

Offloe  aztntea  

Paint    

Paper  and  pnip  

HaMlprr.- 

Haah.  etc 

f<lin>t  metal  i^oods  

Rhip  bnlMInc 

Rnap,  lyf^  and  potasn 

Rtave*  and  beading  

Straw  goods  

TnjB  and  »aroen 

Tmnka  and  rallneB  

WiMMten  wara  ■■■ 

Woolen  and  worated  gooda 


Total  . 


-'-        I       ' 
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9771      B69I12.SS2   S,<«  IB. 322  lB,2»9i  1,162 


Con?i(1mMjr  the  totals  in  the  prece<ling  \Mb  it  is  foTind  that  in 
1 R99  ftf  the  1 ,1 52  estaUishments  incliKied  871  were  private  firms 
with  1,029  male,  55  female,  or  a  total  of  1.0S4-  partners;  and 
there  were  655  corporations  -wifli  9,4R8  male,  1,8<f9  female,  or 
a  tatal  of  11,297  stockhoUers.  The  partners  or  stoclcholderB 
combined  thnsnrnnbered  19,881  persons. 
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In  1900  there  were  557  private  firms  with  934  male,  48  fe- 
male, or  a  total  of  977  partnera;  and  569  corporations  with 
12,882  male,  2,440  female,  or  a  total  of  15,322  stockholders. 
The  total  number  of  both  partners  and  stockholders  tliis  year  was 
thus  16,299  persons. 

This  represents  the  totals.  In  comparing  the  figures  for  the 
two  jeare,  the  increase  or  decrease  for  the  latt«r  year  may  be  seen. 

During  the  period  covered  tliere  was  a  decrease  in  tte  nunaber 
of  private  firms  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  corporations. 
This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  of  the  1,152  establishments  in- 
cluded, 571,  or  49,56  per  cent,  were  private  firms  in  1899,  while 
inly  557,  or  48,35  per  cent  were  private  firms  in  1900.  There 
had  thus  been  a  decrease  of  1,21  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
private  firms  and  an  increase  of  tlie  same  amount  in  the  number 
of  corporations.  This  change  is  not  great.  But  if  it  should  be 
found  that  it  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  it  would  be  only 
natural  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  tendency  towards  the  corporate 
form  of  mansgement  in  manufacturing  enterprises. 

Th*  decrease  in  the  private  firms  was  also  felt  by  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  partneoB.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  total  number 
of  partners  were  reduced  from  1,084  to  977,  a  decline  of  107  or 
practically  10  per  cent. 

The  male  partners  declined  from  1,029  to  934,  or  9.23  per 
cent. ;  and  the  female  partners  declined  from  55  to  43  or  nearly 
22  per  cent.  Since  there  was  a  decline  in  the  number  of  private 
firms  it  is  only  natural  there  should  also  be  a  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  partners. 

In  the  case  of  corporations  directly  the  opposite  phenomena 
may  be  noticed.  While  the  private  firms  togeUier  with  those  in- 
terestwl  in  them  declined  in  number,  the  corporations  and  the 
stockholders  increased.  As  seen  above  there  were  1'4  more  cor-  ' 
porations  in  1900  than  in  the  preceding  year.  While  this 
change  is  not  very  marked  it  is  perhaps  big  enough  to  show  the 
tendency  in  this  respect. 

The  total  number  of  stockholders  changed  from  11,297  to 
15,322,  an  increase  of  2,951,  or  23.84  per  cent.  The  male  stock- 
holders increased  from  9,488  to  12,882,  or  35.77  per  cent.,  and 
the  female  increased  from  1,809  to  2,440,  or  nearly  30  per  cent. 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  stochliolders  was  thus  much 
greater  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  corporationB.  In 
1899  there  were  about  32  stockholders  to  each  corporation ;  while 
in  1900  there  were  about  27  to  each. 

The  total  number  of  both  partners  and  etockholdera  was 
12,381  in  1899,  and  16,299  in  1900.  There  was  thus  an  in- 
crease for  the  latter  year  of  3,918,  or  31,64  per  cent.  The  av- 
erage number  of  partners  and  stockholders,  when,  combined, 
to  each  one  of  the  1,152  eetablishmeoits  was  about  11  in  the 
former  and  14  in  the  latter  year. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

Each  e«tabli^unent  included  in  its  report  a  statemeoit  of  the 
capital  it  had  employed  in  obtaining  the  products  for  the  years 
1899  and  1900.  From  these  figures  were  then  computed  first, 
the  total  amount  of  capital  used  by  the  establishments  in  each  of 
tie  46  industries,  and  second  the  amount  for  all  the  establish- 
ments and  industries  included. 

To  define  capital,  or  in  other  words  to  explain  what  this  word 
stands  for  when  made  to  embrace  eveiything  that  by  a  stretch  of 
the  terms  might  be  included  under  it  in  a  manufacturing  enter- 
prise is  no  easy  matter  and  will  not  be  attempted. 

The  only  purpose  here  is  to  point  out  the  amount  invested  in 
such  tangible  objects,  or  means  of  production  as  may  be  dassi- 
field  under  land,  buildings,  fixtures,  machinery  and  tools  of  all 
kinds,  material,  cash,  etc.  Capital  of  this  nature  is  well  under- 
stood and  comparatively  easily  ascertained.  Practically  every 
manufacturer  can  readily  tell  the  amount  invested  imder  these 
heads. 

In  the  following  table  is  found  the  amount  of  the  investment 
as  capital  for  each  year  not  only  in  the  establishments  in  each 
industry  but  for  all  industries. 
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AcrtCDltural    Implemeuu.. 

Artisans'  tools 

B«e(  ind  pork  packlnB.... 

Boots  and  shoes  

Boiei,  paper 

Boxes,  packing:  and  cigars 
Brick,  tHo  and  sewer  -'-- 

Brooms,  etc 

Burial   cases 

CaoDlng  vegetables  .. 
Cement,  lltne  and  pi: 
Cigars    , 

Cooking   aad    heatin;   ap- 

Confectionery   

Cooperage  

Cotton  and  linen  gaodi   . 
Electric   &   gas   apparatv 

snpplles    

Flour  and  feed  

Fnrs.  gloTes  and  mittens. 
Fumltnre   

Knit  goods  

Leather   

Lam^er   

Macblnecy    

MiacellaneouB    

Office  flitnres  

Paint   

Paper  and  pulp  

Bbeet  metal  soodB  

Ship   hnlldlDg    

Soap,  Ire  and  potash  ..... 
Stares  and  heading 

Straw  goods  

Toys  and  jianieH  

Tmnks  and  Tatlses  

Veneer 

Wagoits  

■Wooden  ware  

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Total   


iNcaxAiB  -H  Db- 


Amounts      iPi  et. 


rl.417  n 
)e,9B7  6e 
17,883  00 


S.m  16  + 
S.STS  93  4- 
IT,SS9«-I- 
IS,9G6  60  4- 
12.168  S6- 
12.178  sn- 


19,101  17 
17. Mi  27 
17.804  87 


.152   n72,179,92e  09   )179,4IE.4: 


8%  82 

141.330161  U 

21,368  «G|  I 

17,610  01 

TK.eOl  34  l: 

li',686  IS]  : 

7.B70  72 

S1S,B77  78  I 

S3,s«egE  ; 

l,ll£2,l!S  10  I 

2Z4.19S37  : 


12,644  X\  1 
«.iaG24 
3.29$  78 


f  87.235.709  29     4.30 


This  tftblo  is  coiw^emed  with  the  capital  invested  or  naed  in 
1899  and  1900.  It  describes  in  iipires  the  amount  for  each  in- 
dustry as  well  as  whether  there  was  an  incroaso  or  decrease  for 
tlio  latter  yeaj.  Tt  alsopives  thcue  results  for  all  industries  when 
rnmbined.  Tho  importance  of  these  figures  as  of  most  of  the  pre- 
sentations in  this  part  is  found  in  the  ehanges  which  thfff  point 
out  from  year  to  year. 
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The  figures  which  relate  to  ali  industries,  or  the  last  in  the 
table,  are  the  most  important.  They  indicate  the  situation  dur- 
ing the  period  by  showing  whether  capita!  had  increased  or  been 
withdrawn.  Considering  all  induatriea  there  had  been  an  ad- 
dition of  new  capital  This  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the 
amount  for  1899  was  $172,179,926.09,  as  against  179,415,- 
435.38,  in  1900.  This  ia  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of 
$7,235,709.29,  or  of  4.20  per  cent. 

All  the  industries  included,  however,  did  not  share  in  this  in- 
crease. A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  this.  Even  if  times 
have  been  good  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  a  state  with  as 
manj  industries  as  Wisconsin,  there  should  have  been  an  increase 
in  alL  The  real  situation  in  this  respect  ia  perhaffi  best  illus- 
trated by  the  facts  in  the  table  which  show  that  out  of  the  46  in- 
dustries included,  37  show  an  increase  in  the  capital  used  in  the 
latter  year,  while  only  9  show  a  decrease. 

The  changes  which  thus  took  place  in  the  amount  for  the  two 
years  were  not  very  great.  This  is  shown  not  only  from  tho 
actual  aonouut  for  each  but  from  the  proportion  of  the  change. 
The  greatest  increase,  relatively,  is  in  trunks  and  valises  and  the 
greatest  decrease  is  in  soap,  lye,  etc.  In  the  former  case  it 
amounted  to  17.17  per  cent,  in  the  latter  to  12.94  per  cent. 
These  are  the  two  extremes,  however.  The  average  change  either 
wa^  amounta  to  only  a  few  per  cent. 

The  figures  obtained  as  to  capital  were  classified  nndor  land, 
buildings  and  fixtures,  machinery,  implements  and  tools,  raw  ■ 
material  on  hand,  date  of  reporting,  and  cash  and  other  capital. 
The  proportion  under  each  of  these  heads  when  "all  industries 
are  included  i&  as  follows : 


ClKBaiilMtioa  of  Capital. 

Per  cent. 

p-S,,.. 

Ond  ^ 

,9.39 

>.<s 

20 !  7" 

]UK.O) 

The  amount  invested  when  classified  for  each  year  thus  atands 
as  follows:     Land  9.39  and  9.B8  per  cent,  respcvtivcly  for  1S!)D 
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and  1900;  buildings  and  fixtures  20.fifi  and  21.23  per  cent  re- 
spectively; machinery,  implements  and  tools,  22,45  and  22.90 
per  cent. ;  raw  material,  20.70  and  20.50  per  cent. ;  and  caah  and 
other  capital  26.80  and  25.40  per  cent,  respectively. 

lu  lotting  over  theee  figures  one  thing  in  particular  will  at- 
tract attention  and  that  is  the  small  variations  as  between  the  two 
years  in  the  amount  of  capital  in  each  class.  Of  the. five  classes 
into  which  capital  was  divided  only  four  show  a  difference  of 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent,,  while  for  the  fifth, 
that  of  cash,  etc.,  capital,  the  difference  is  only  1,4  por  cent 
These  facts  are  important  from  several  points  of  view.  Among 
other  things  tltey  go  far  in  showing  that  the  relations  between 
the  various  kinds  of  capital  employed  is  much  leas  affected  by 
changes  than  might  appear  to  be  the  case. 

It  is  held  by  many  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  definitely 
all  the  capital  invested  in  a  manufacturing  plant.  Considering 
everything,  however,  this  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  true  de- 
scription of  the  situation.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  a  state- 
ment of  everything  that  under  one  pretext  or  another  may  be 
regarded  as  capital  is  not  easily  obtained.  On  the  other  hand 
the  greater  part  of  it,  that  part  which  varies  with  the  conditions, 
and  which  properly  comes  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  above 
heads  is  within  reach.  This  is  a  fact  that  is  not  easily  refuted. 
Since  the  bulk  of  the  capital  can  be  gotten  at,  and,  since  the  part 
that  can  iJius  be  had,  is  the  very  one  that  is  affected  by  industrial 
conditions  it  must  also  follow  that  the  facta  presented  meets  the 
purpose  for  which  they  -were  collected.    . 

VALUE  OF  GOODS  MADE  OR  WORK  DONE. 

By  this  is  meant  the  selling  value  of  the  goods  made  or  work 
done  during  each  of  the  two  years  included. 

This  value  was  obtained  in  the  following  way.  Each  estab- 
lishment reported  the  market  value  of  its  products  or  of  the  work 
done  for  the  year.  These  figures  were  then  cMnputed  so  as  to 
give  the  total  value  first  for  each  industrj'  and  then  for  all  in- 
dustries. As  such  reports  are  received  annually  the  figures  for 
the  Uvo  years  were  easily  obtained. 
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The  main  purpose  of  these  preBentatloDs  ia  to  show  tiie  condi- 
lion  from  time  to  time.  If  there  is  an  incieflse  from  one  year  to 
another  this  of  itself  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  industries 
are  growing.  This  is  only  a,  reasonable  conclusion.  Likewise  it 
would  be  only  fair  to  assume  that  a  decrease  as  time  goes  on 
would  undoubtedly  meau  that  for  some  reason  there  is  a  back- 
ward movement.  Such  phenomena  as  these  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  business  world  and  should  be  accurately 
measui-ed. 

In  the  presentations  actual  facts  only  axe  given.  No  effort 
lias  been  made  to  produce  anything  that  cannot  be  described  by 
figures.  This,  while  the  value  of  the  output  is  shown  no  reasons 
ere  given  why  this  value  varied  as  between  the  two  years.  The 
forces  which  so  operate  as  to  cause  a  greater  product  to  be  turned 
out  one  year  than  in  another  are  not  often  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  can  be  measured  by  mere  figures  only. 

The  following  table  is  interesting.  It  deals  not  only  with  the 
output  each  year  but  also  with  the  changes  that  took  place.  A 
(Jose  .«*udy  of  {his  table  will  fully  repay  the  trouble. 
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:  WOBK  DONE 


Asclcultunil  ImplementB  .. 

Artl«aiii'    tools   

Beef  and  pork  packing 

Boots  and  ihoea 

Boxes,  papec 

Boieo,  packing  and  clgara. 
Brltk,  tile  anu  aewer  pine. 

BtooBB,  etc 

Burial  cases 

Oannlng  TeseCables  

Ceuent,  lime  SDd  plaster.. 

ouT^  ■  v^'^'^'^'.'^'.'.'".v^'. 
CloUHng  

Cooklns  and  heating  appa- 

Confectionerr  .' '.... 

Cooperage  

L'otlon  and  linen  goods 

Klectrlc  and  gas  apparatus 

mppllea 

Flour  and  feed  

tl'nxa,  glovua  and  uutli 

Fumltnre  

Iron,  nialleHblft 

Knit  goods 

Lager  beer  

Leather  

Lumber  

Machlnerj  

Miscellaneous 

Office  fixtures  

Paint  

Faer  and  pulp  

Saddlery    

BaBb,  etc.   

Sheet  metal  goods 

Ship  building  

Hoap,  lye  ana  potash  , 
Staves  and  beading  ... 

Straw  good*  

Toys  and  gameH  

Xianks  and  valises 

Veneer  

Woodenware . 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


iHCkBASB  +  Db- 


*T,i32,m  ss 
l.Zb.Xtg  86 
13,»!S,9»  58 

3,79e,wa  r 

2,074,  Ba7  1 


l,198,lf)4  SI 

;i',it?u'i32  ta 


LM  TO 


£26,U(tt 
,783,111 
4B9.Sit7  01 


1193.555, 7tH  91 


I,ai7,27«411+ 

i,m,2OT  a!|+ 

a,iS9,S94  8UH-    1 
5, 116, (ft!  79 1— 

l,fiSa,715  391-1- 
l!,Slo,7Dd  aur-t- 


13,490  oi|  iv.n 


,«S1,7S1 
,6a6,6u] 
,736,260 


""I  ■ 

ini—  4io,dm  all  ; 

7I(|—  2,tBU,iK(l  OJi  V, 

371+  i6,o»  >a\   i 

76|+  6U,161  Ml    1 

otH"  i.an  .om 'ii\  '. 

m+  168,27(1  111   1. 

IH\+  :!,>3T,5bS  Ul  11 

62|1-  1,860,209  10|  11 

29l-h  8,M6.6D6  SS\  M 

8(11+  1,820,487  04    1< 

00|+  J45,20V  «u    ; 


.^64.698 
,S9;.199 
,227,2M 


9j  +       283, ( 

59|+         75,261  6tj 
eU\+         38,503  85 


19E6{+       163,97s  63 


1209,942,633  59  -rtie,3SS,S< 


16. »< 

.61 

13.97 


For  each  industrv"  included  and  for  all  industries,  when  com- 
bined, tho  alxjve  tahle  allows  the  actual  or  market  value  of  the 
goods  produced  first  for  1800  and  tlien  for  IDOO.  It  also  points 
out  in  each  case  tho  ehauijcs  whicli  took  place  in  tlio  output  as 
between,  the  two  years. 

Turning  to  the  totals  at  the  foot  of  the  table  we  find  tliat  the 
value  of  the  product  was  .$l!)3,5r.5,7S4.!)7  and  $201),i)42,633.50   ' 
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in  1809  and  1900  respectively.  Thin  is  an  increase  for  the  latter 
year  of  $16,386,848.62,  or  8.46  per  cent. 

These  fi^ur^  are  very  eatief  actory.  TJiey  show  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  our  roannfaeturiug  indiigtries.  When  considered  in 
connection  with  fig^orea  of  the  same  kind  for  preceding  years 
they  also  go  a  long  ways  in  showing  that  Wisconsin  is  rapidly 
forging  to  the  front  aB  a  manufacturing  state. 

Ab  in  tJlie  case  of  capital  invested  and  other  presentations  there 
are  of  course  changes  both  ways.  Of  the  industries  included  87 
give  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product,  while  9  give  a  de- 
^  crease.  In,  some  cases  the  changes  are  also  quite  large,  almost 
surprisingly  so.  This,  however,  is  nothing  new.  Manufacture 
ing  is  subject  to  so  many  inBuences  that  the  returns  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  uniform  rather  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID  AS  WAGES. 

£ac>Ji  eetablishment  reported  the  total  amount  paid  as  wages  to 
mechanics,  operatives  and  laborers.  From  these  reports  the 
total  amount  for  each  industry  as  well  as  for  all  industries  in 
1899  and  1900  have  been  compiled. 

To  these  computations  the  following  table  has  been  devoted- 
This  table  therefore  shows  by  industries  and  for  all  when  com- 
bined, the  total  amount  paid  as  wages  each  year  tc^t^er  with 
computations  giving  the  increase  or  decrease  in  1900  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year. 
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L  AMOUNT  PAID  AS  WAGES  IN  t 
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In  this  table  we  find  the  amount  paid  as  wages  not  only  in 
1899  but  in  1900.  The  two  amounta  ai^  also  compared  and  the 
differences  pointed  out. 

For  the  1,152  establishments  included,  or  for  all  industries, 
the  amount  thus  paid  as  wages  was  $31,515,149.38,  and 
$33,983,768.79,  respectively,  for  the  two  years.  The  amount 
paid  in  the  latter  year  is  therefore  greater  than  that  for  tho 
former,  the  difference  being  $1,468,574.41,  or  an  increase  of 
4.66  per  cent. 
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This  increase  for  the  latter  year  is  in  full  hannony  with  the 
incn?ase  which  as  already  shown,  wae  found  for  capital  invested 
and  value  of  the  product.  It  indicates  that  wagee  kept  an  even 
i>ace  in  the  general  progress. 

Of  the  46  industries  included  32  give  an  increase  and  14  a  de- 
crease in  the  amount  ^id  as  wages.  The  increase  for  all  in- 
Jiiatries  is  thus  dnc  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  32  in- 
dustries was  greater  than  the  opposite  change  in  the  14  other  in- ' 
dustries. 

In  s  general  way  it  can  be  said  that  the  various  elements  which 
tiigether  make  up  producti<Mi  are  affected  hy  the  same  tendencies. 
Thus  when  the  volunie  of  production. is  increased  it  ia  expected 
iliat  the  other  factors  in  production  must  also  increase.  A 
frreater  product  is  usually  the  result  of  a  greater  investment  and 
of  a  greater  outlay  for  wages,  etc.  This  is  true  in  moat  cases. 
There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  however.  At  least,  this  is  so 
when  shorter  periods  only  are  considered.  This  is  also  borne 
out  by  the  facte  presented  here.  Going  back  through  the  tables 
it  19  easy  to  find  instances  where,  for  some  one  industry,  some  of 
the  elements  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  one  tendency  and 
others  by  another.  At  first  sight  such  instances  are  apt  to  con- 
vey a  wrong  impression  of  the  value  of  these  presentations. 
They  are  apt  to  make  one  feel  that  there  ia  an  error  somewhere. 
Eidier  the  original  reports  were  wrong,  or  else  there  is  an  error 
in  computation.  Neither,  however,  is  likely  to  be  true.  Causes 
which  result  in  uneven  or  incongruous  changes  in  the  factors 
of  productioni  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  Th^  are  apt  to 
be  found  in  fluctuation  in  prices,  temporary  withdrawals  of 
capital,  improved  methods,  etc.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  effects 
of  such  conditions  are  only  temporary.  They  are  only  felt 
Utttil  a  general  readjuatment  has  taken  place.  These  are  facts 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  may  have  occasion 
to  examine  these  tables  more  closely. 
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SUMMARIES  OF  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  facte  as  compiled  from  the  retunu  of  1,162  manufact- 
uring eetabliahmente  for  the  years  1889  and  1900  have  thus 
been  presented  and  analyzed  in  the  preceding  pages  ot  this 
part  The  preeentationB  are  made  by  indnstriea  and  in  the 
<l%imple8t  manner  poteible.  The  analysis  is  mostly .  c(Hifined 
;  to  comparisons  of  aggregates  as  between  the  two  years.  A  few 
Lkof  the  more  important  conclusions  that  ha.ye  been  pointed  out 
may  for  the  sake  of  convenience  be  summarized  here. 

WhUe  the  greater  proportion  of  the  industries  included  in 
this  inTestJgatiotU  are  important,  no  matter  what  standpoint 
tbey  are  viewed  froin,  there  are  eighteen  am<mg  th^n  which  are 
especially  prominent  in  this  respect,  and  these  are: 

Agricultural  implements,  beef  and  pork  packing,  boots  and 
shoes,  chairs,  clothing,  electric  and  gas  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies, Aour  and  feed,  furniture,  iron  (malleable),  knit  goods, 
lager  beer,  leather,  lumber,  machinery,  paper  and  pulp>  sash, 
doors,  etc,  sheet  metal  goods,  wagons,  carriages,  etc 

The  eighteen  industries  thus  enumerated  oocupy  a  prominent 
position  in  this  state.  They  are  the  leading  indusGries. 
Not  only  do  they  employ  mcffe  capital  and  persons  than  any 
of  the  otiiers  but  they  ti^;ether  turn  out  considerably!  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  manufactures  of  the  state.  These  so-oalled  leading 
industries,  however,  are  not  of  equal  importance.  This  Is  eas- 
ily seen  when  the  tables  are  examined.  Some  among  them 
are  larger  than  others.  In  this  respect  lumber  easily  takes  the 
first  plaoe.  This  industry,  however,  is  on  the  wane.  The 
main  reason  for  this  is  that  the  lumber  supply  is  rapidly  being 
exhausted.  Lager  beer  seems  to  be  next  in  order,  while  leather, 
machinery,  packing,  paper  and  pulp,  and  flour  and  feed  oocupy 
conspicuous  places.  Wisconsin  is  rapidly  beconung  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  states  in  the  union. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EAENISQS. 

The  classified  weekly  earnings  were  considerably  higher  in 
1900  than  in  the  preceding  year.     This  is  plainly  shown  in  thi; 
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table  for  all  industries.  To  mesBure  the  exact  change  which 
took  place  is  practically  impossible,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
wiiieli  aro  involved  in  ascertaining  just  what  each  perstm  re- 
ceived. Some  idea  of  the  increase,  however,  may  be  had  from 
the  fact  that  in  1899,  46.05  per  c&nt.  of  the  total  number  of 
liersons  employed  received  $9.00  per  week  and  over;  while  in 
1900,  47.64  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  received  this  amount. 
Those  who  received  $1.50  per  day,  or  over,  had  thus  increased 
about  1.6  per  cent  in  the  course  of  one  year. 

PERBON8  EUPLOTED. 

There  was  quite  an  improvement  in  the  condition  as  to  em- 
ployment in  1900  as  compared  with  1899.  In  the  first  place  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed  throughout  the  year  was 
greater.  Then,  again,  the  course  of  employment  was  more  even. 
That  is,  the  fluctuations  in  employment  varied  less  from  month 
to  month.  This  has  been  illustrated  in  various  ways.  In  the  . 
average  number  employed  there  was  an  increase  of  .86  percent. 
In  the  smallest  number  employed,  there  was  an  increase  of  6.2T 
per  cent.  In  1899,  15.21  per  cent,  of  the  workers  were  unem- 
ployed at  least  a  part  of  the  year,  while  in  1900  the  unemploy- 
ment for  any  one  month  never  exceeded  8.48  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  the  average  unemployment  being  about  5  per  cent,  in  the 
former  year  and  3  per  cent  in  the  latter.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  increase  in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  is  some- 
what smaller  than  the  increase  in  most  of  the  other  factors. 
This  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  greater  steadiness 
in  operation  in  the  latter  year. 

DATS   IIT   OPEEATION. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  daya  in  operation. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  not  apparent ;  in  fact,  this  change  was 
rather  unexpected.  Inquiries  upon  this  point  developed  the 
fact  thit  more  extensive  repairs  were  required  in  1900  and 
that  this  caused  the  decrease.  The  change,  however,  was 
smaller,  amounting  to  only  2  days  for  all  industries,  or  .72  per 
cent     But  while  small  on  the  whole  it  was  quite  general,  ilf-i,^n|i> 
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feeling  39  out  of  the  46  industries  included.  Of  the  eighteen 
leading  industries  all  but  two,  lager  beer  and  machinery,  shov 
a  decrease.  !' 

AVERAGE  YEAKLT  EABNIKOS. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  to  each 
worker  during  the  period  covered.  That  the  earnings  for  the 
latter  year  should  be  greater  was  to  be  eotpected,  because  of 
the  marked  upward  tendency  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  of  the 
greater  stability  in  the  course  of  employment.  The  actual  in- 
crease in  1900  as  compared  with  1899  amounted  to  $16.90, 
or  4.2S  per  cent.  This  is  not  a  very  great  amount,  still  it  is 
encouraging.  The  tendency  which  it  denotes  is  in.  the  right 
direction.  Of  the  leading  industries,  eleven  show  an  increase 
in  earnings,  and  seven  a  decrease. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

Owing  to  the  general  expansion  in  business,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  capital  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing in  1900  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  of  4.20  per  cent. 
This  increase  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  changes  in  the  other 
factors  of  production,  and  is  shared  in  by  thirty-seven  of  the 
forty-six  industries  included.  Of  the  eighteen  leading  indus- 
tries, all  but  flour  and  feed,  leather,  and  lumber,  etc.,  show  an 
increase.  In  these  cases  the  decreases  amounted  to  11.43,  2, 
and  .19  per  cent,  respectively. 

VALUE  OF  QOODS  PBODDCED. 

That  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this  state  are  stead- 
ily gi-owing  in  productive  capacity  and  importance  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts. The  value  of  the  output  for  1900  exceeded  that  for  1899 
by  an  amount  equal  to  an  increase  of  8.46  per  cent.  This 
change  was  not  alone  due  to  a  general  rise  in  prices,  but  also 
to  a  lai^r  product,  as  was  plainly  apparent  from  the  returns 
of  the  proportion  of  business  done.  All  of  the  industries  in- 
cluded, however,  do  not  show  a  greater  product  for  the  latter 
year.       As  in  the  case  of  the  other  factors  considered,  some 
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lioiv  an  increase  while  others  give  a  decrease.  Those  in  the  for- 
tier  class,  however,  are  mneh  more  important,  mimberinf:;  thirty- 
wo.  as  against  fourteen  in  the  latter  class.  Among  the  lead- 
ing industries,  the  following  show  a  decrease:  Agricultural 
implements,  7.44  per  cent. ;  electric  and  gas  apparatus,  16.15 
per  cent.;  flour  and  feed,  16.15  per  cent.;  iron  (malleable), 
l')."0  per  cent. ;  sheet  metal  goods,  2.17  per  cent. ;  and  wagons, 
carriages,  etc.,  26.22  per  cent.  The  remaining  twelve  indua- 
trieg  in  this  class  give  increases  which  more  than  offset  the  de- 
Hinea  just  enumerated.  On  the  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  Wiscon- 
sin, during  the  past  two  years,  has  not  only  fully  maintained 
tbe  industrial  development  for  which  it  has  become  known  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  biit  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  a 
nianufacturing  state. 

TOTAI.  AMOUNT   PAID   AS   WAGES, 

In  conformity  with  the  general  increase  in  the  amount  paid 
as  wages  was  also  greater  in  1900  than  in  1899.  The  increase 
amoirated  to  4.66  per  cent.,  which  corresponds  closely  to  the  rate 
increase  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  and  in  the  capital 
invested,  but  is  considerably  below  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  product.  Of  the  eighteen  leading  industries,  all 
•lut  six  show  an  increase,  the  decline  in  the  six  cases  being: 
Electric  and  gas  apparatus,  7.44  per  cent.;  flour  and  feed, 
IS.!.")  per  cent, ;  iron  (malleable),  10.70  per  cent, ;  sheet  metal 
ffoods,  2.17  per  cent.;  and  wagona,  carriages,  etc.,  26.22  per 
cent.  When  all  industries  are  included,  thirty-two  show  an  in- 
crease and  fourteen  a  decline. 
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PART  II. 


Population  in  Wisconsin,  1890,  1895.  1900. 


This  part  of  the  report  is  entirely  devoted  to  showing  tic 
population  of  Wisconsin  as  given  in  the  censuses  in  1890,  1895, 
and  1000.  It  shows  for  the  state  and  for  each  minor  civil  di- 
vision of  the  state  the  total  population  which  was  enumerated, 
together  with  the  increase  or  decreasQ  in  both  the  number  and 
per  cent,  in  1900  as  compared  with  1890.  The  basic  figures 
for  1890  and  1900  were  obtained  from  tie  peports  of  the  Fed- 
eral census  for  these  years,  while  those  for  1895  were  taken 
from  the  state  census  of  that  year.  Both  the  basic  figures  and 
the  calculations  made  upon  them  are  conveniently  arranged  and 
80  stated  that  the  facts  for  any  given  place  can  be  had  almost* 
at  a  glance. 

The  main  facts  of  these  censuses,  those  which  give  the  actual 
population  and  the  changes  which  took  place  between  each  enu- 
meration, are  found  in  table  IV.  This  table,  as  will  be  no- 
ticed, is  nuite  long,  covering  in  all  about  45  pages,  and  is  so 
made  up  as  to  give  the  situation  in  detail.  The  counties  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  classification  and  appear  in  alphabetical 
order.  Under  each  county,  also  in  alphabetical  order,  comes  each 
town,  city,  and  village  located  within  the  county.  Opposite 
each  of  these  units  apjears  the  numl>er  of  the  inhabitants  in 
it  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken,  along  with  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  these  numbers  during  the  decade  which 
passed  between  the  two  Federal  censuses.  There  are  also  other 
presentations  in  this  part,  some  of  which  appear  ahead  of  the 
main  table,  or  table  IV,  and  some  after. 
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These  tables,  however,  are  in  foil  harmony  with  the  auhject 
in  haud.  Some  enlarge  upon  it  by  giving  facta  which  are 
oloaely  connected  with  those  in  the  main  table.  Others,  again, 
embody  more  or  less  fully  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  Thus 
will  be  found,  by  counties,  the  population  of  the  state  at  each 
census  period  since  3840;  the  growth  of  population  as  a  whole 
since  that  period ;  the  area  in  square  miles  of  each  county ; 
sunuauries  of  peculation  by  counties,  cities,  and  villages;  the 
population  in  1900  by  congressional,  senatorial  and  assembly 
districts,  etc.  The  purpose  of  these  presentations  is  to  furnish 
facta  concerning  the  population  in  this  state  that  may  be  of 
some  value  and  convenience  to  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, may  desire  information  along  this  lina 

That  facta  of  this  kind  bearing  upon  the  population  are  of 
some  value  will  hardly  be  denied.  Population  statistics  are 
useful  in  so  many  ways  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
enumerate  them  all.  They  are  in  constant  demand  in  the.busi- 
ness  world,  by  teachers,  students,  public  officials  and  others. 
They  are  closely  connected  with  social,  economic,  and  political 
inveetigations.  They  are  referred  to  everywhere  and  on  nearly 
all  occasions.  In  fact,  those  are  few  who  for  one  purptrae  or 
another  .do  not  find  it  neceesaiy  or  convenient  to  frequently 
consult  reports  giving  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  various 
places. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  facts  relating  to  population  which 
are  preefented  here  have  in  some  form  already  appeared  not 
only  in  <^cial  but  also  in  private  publications.  Even  the  news- 
papers have  had  more  or  less  to  say  upon  this  subject.  Many 
of  them  have  given  the  iaats  in  detail.  While  in  theee  and 
other  ways  the  census  figures  have  attained  a  fairly  wide  cir- 
culation, they  are  not  so  generally  accessible  as  to  cover  all  de- 
mands that  are  made  for  them,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
among  the  classes  where  the  reports  of  this  Bureau  are  distrib- 
uted. That  this  should  be  the  case  is  not  surprising.  Official 
reports  are  limited  in  number  and  go  mostly  to  business  houses 
and  public  institutions.  Private  publications  are  usually  very 
expensive.  I*or  these  and  other  reasons  information  along 
these  linee  seldom  finds  its  way  into  the  home  of  the  wage  earner. 
In  view  of  all  this  as  well  as  of  the  importance  of  the  fi^ree^      j|p 
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In  qiieBtion,  it  is  felt  that  the  Borean  ia  warranted  in  devoting 
aomo  spafie  in  this  if^rt  to  a  few  of  the  main  facta  of  the  last 
three  (jensusea.  i 

Wisconain  is  not  an  old  state,  and  still  not  eo  very  young. 
It  was  organized  as  a  territory  Jnly  3d,  1836,  and  admitted 
to  statehood  May  29th,  1848.  WiBOonsin  also  includes  within 
ita  borders  54,450  square  miles  of  land  surface,  and  1,590  square 
milea  of  water  surface.  The  water  surface  is  made  np  of  nu- 
merone  little  lakes  found  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

The  state  does  not  only  cover  a  considerable  area,  of  both 
land  and  water,  but  is  divided  into  many  minor  civil  divi- 
sions.  Thus  it  has  70  counties,  1,045  towns,  and  260  incorpo- 
rated places.  Of  the  incorporated  places,  115  are  cities  and  145 
villages. 

Before  presenting  the  main  table,  table  IV,  or  the  one  which 
gives  the  population  at  the  last  three  ceususes  in  detail,  it  was 
thought  proper,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  give  three  other 
tables  which  are  not  only  important  and  interesting,  but  closely 
related  to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  first  in  order  of  t^eae 
tables  relates  to  t^e  popnlaticai  in  the  state  as  a  whole  since 
1840,  and  gives  not  only  the  actual  population  at  each  census 
period  since,  but  the  per  cent,  of  increase  between  each  period. 
The  second  table  shows  the  population  during  the  same  period 
by  counties  and  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  third  table  gives, 
in  square  miles,  the  surface  area  of  each  county  in  the  state 
at  the  last  census.  The  figures  presented  in  tliese  tables  are 
certainly  not  without  value.  Directly  as  well  as  indirectly 
they  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  state  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

POI-ULATION:     1840  TO  1900. 
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The  preceding  table  gives  a  rather  striking  picture  of  tlie 
growth  of  this  state  aince  1840,  or  four  jears  after  it  was  or- 
ganized as  a  territory  and  eight  years  before  being  admitted 
as  a  state.  In  1840,  while  still  a  territory,  the  population 
was  30,945.  Ten  years  later,  or  in  1850,  two  years  after  state- 
hood had  been  gained,  the  population  had  grown  to  305,391, 
ail  increase  of  274,446  persons,  or  of  886.9  per  cent  In  point 
of  percentage,  this  is  the  greatest  increase  the  state  has  ever 
experienced  between  any  of  the  ceasiis  periods.  In  point  of 
number,  however,  it  is  exceeded  by  all  the  periods  since  that 
date  save  one:  that  between  1870  and  1880.  The  increase  be- 
tween the  first  two  censuses  given  was  undoubtedly  largely  due 
to  immigration,  not  only  from  other  states  in  this  country, 
but  from  other  countries.  From  1850  to  1860  the  increase 
amounted  to  U70,490  persons,  or  154.1  per  cent. ;  during  the 
next  ten  years  to  278,789  persona,  or  35.9  per  cent.  In  1880 
the  whole  populaticwi  numbered  1,315,497  persons,  and  the 
increase  during  the  period  was  260,827  persona,  or  24.7  per 
cent.  In  1890  another  inerease  of  371,383  persons  was  shown, 
and  in  1900  the  population  stood  at  2,069,042  persons.  I>ut-- 
ing  the  last  ten  years,  there  was  thus  an  increase  of  382,162  per- 
sons, or  22.7  per  cent.  In  point  of  the  pero^itage,  the  last 
decade  thus  shows  the  amalleet  increase  in  sixty  years.  When 
it  comes  to  the  actual  increase,  however,  it  is  the  largest,  ex- 
cept that  during  the  decade  ending  in  1860.  These  increases 
are  lai^ly  due  to  foreign  immigration,  especially  frran  the 
German  states.  The  growth  of  the  state  has  been  constant, 
showing  substantial  and  uniform  gains  for  a  series  of  decades. 

The  above  tahle  thus  points  out  not  only  what  the  popula- 
tt<Hi  was  at  each  one  of  tiie  censuses  taken,  but  it  gives  the  in- 
crease between  each,  both  in  number  and  per  cent.  In  the  next 
table  in  order,  which  covers  about  two  pages,  wiU  be  found 
the  population  of  the  state  by  counties.  This  table  pres^its 
some  interesting  features.  Besides  the  actual  population  for 
each  county  at  each  census,  which  will  enable  comparisons  show- 
ing the  growth  of  each  county  from  its  beginning,  the  table  also 
indirectly  shows  during  which  period  each  county  was  created 
as  such. 
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POPULATION  OP  WISCONSIN  BY  COUNTIES. 

From  13W  to  1900,  Inclusive. 
Table  11. 
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POPULATION  OP  WISCONSIN  BY  COUNTIES. 

From  1640  to  1300,  lactaslTe. 
Table  II.— Cod  tinned. 
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As  said  already,  the  preceding  table  relates  to  the  population 
byooiintiea  at  each  one  of  the  seven  censuses  that  have  been 
taken  in  this  state  by  the  Federal  government 

The  first  among  the  Federal  censueea  which  affected  Wiscon- 
sin waa  that  of  1840,  or  the  sixth  in  order,  as  the  first  was 
taken  in  1790.  When  the  first  census  was  taken,  that  part  of 
the  country  which  now  constitutes  Wisconsin  had,  in  all  proba- 
bility, no  white  settlers ;  at  any  rate,  none  were  included  in 
that  census.  At  the  second  census,  that  of  1800,  Wisconsin  waa 
a  part  of  the  ten-itory  of  Indiana,  and  was  credited  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  115  pei-sons.  In  the  third  census,  that  of  1810, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Wisconsin  waa  included.  But 
in  1820,  when  it  had  l>eeome  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  is  shown  to  have  had  a  population  of  1,313  per- 
sons. In  1830,  when  the  fifth  census  waa  taken,  3,635  per- 
sons are  shown  for  Wisconsin.  In  1836,  Wisconsin  was  or- 
ganized as  a  territory  and  in  the  sixth  census,  that  of  1840,  was 
included  the  same  as  the  other  states  and  torritoriea  in  the 
Union. 

The  above  table  is  interesting  mainly  because  it  gives  the 
population  of  each  county  in  the  state  at  each  census  period 
since  1840,  and  thus  furnishes  the  necessary  material  through 
which  the  growth  since  that  period  may  be  ascertained.  In 
looking  over  this  table,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  changes  which 
took  place  between  each  census  are  quite  marked.  Population 
has  steadily  increased,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The 
counties  have  increased  in  number,  until  at  the  last  census  there 
were  about  three  and  one-half  times  as  many  as  in  1840.  In 
that  year,  for  instance,;  the  state  was  divided  into  22  counties. 
Ten  jears  later  there  were  31  counties.-  In  1860  the  number 
stood  at  68,  During  the  next  decade,  however,  no  further  sub- 
divisions took  place,  which  no  doubt  is  accounted  for  by  the 
civil  war.  This  was  a  period  of  anxiety  and  strife,  which 
while  it  lasted  left  little  room  for  internal  improvements.  In 
1880,  the  counties  were  63  in  number;  in  1890,  68,  and  in  1900 
the  state  had  70  counties. 

Uiipid  as  Ima  been  the  suMiviHion  into  more  and  more  coun- 
ties, iliis  increase  in  the  niniilwr  of  counties  has  not  kept  pace 
with  ihti  incn^asc  in  population,     'J'he  growth  in  tho  latter  case. 
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however,  is  more  difficult  to  follow,  owing  to  the  frequently  re- 
curring subdivision  into  new  counties.  At  least  ia  this  found 
to  be  so  when  an  efEort  is  made  to  trace  the  growth  by  counties 
instead  of  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  following  table  ahoiws,  by  counties,  in  square  milee,  the 
land  area  for  the  state  as  given  in  the  last  census : 

Taub  III—  A&Bl  m  SQUABB  UtLE3  OF  KACU  D?  THE  TO  COU.tTIES  IN  THE 
STArS.  AI.SO  TOTAL  AKEA  OF  THE  SfATB.  WISCONSIN,  U.iU  SgDABG 
U1L£B. 
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The  preceding  table  gives  the  number  of  square  milee  of  land 
surface  of  each  county  in  tie  state,  t<«jether  with  the  total  area 
for  the  state,  and  the  average  to  each  county.  The  water  area 
is  iLot  included  in  these  figures,  for  the  reason  that  in  this  state 
it  is  of  less  importance. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  mere  size  of  the  state 
and  of  the  various  subdivisions  in  the  state  is  an  interesting 
feature.  In  connection  with  a  description  of  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  other  sources,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  and 
other  facts,  it  supplies  the  ehicf  material  facts  that  are  needed 
for  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  their  economic  importance,  and 
also  open  up  a  fertile  field  for  many  otlior  interesting  eompari- 
wms  and  calculations.  ,  ,iii,t;nyCj'.>C)Ql'' 
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Chippewa  county  is  in  point  of  area  the  largest  in  the  state, 
covering  about  1,938  square  miles  of  land  surface.  The  popu- 
lation in  this  county,  of  late,  has  also  shown  a  marked  increase. 
The  result  of  these  facta  is  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  le^La- 
lature  of  this  state,  which  met  about  six  months  after  the  cen- 
sus was  taken,  subdivided  Chippewa  county  by  creating  a  new 
county,  named  Gates. 

Ozaukee  is  the  smallest  county  in  the  state,  having  a  land 
area  of  only  226  square  miles.  Other  counties  with  a  compara- 
tively small  area  are  Milwaukee  Pepin,  Kenosha,  Eacine, 
Calimiet,  etc 

With  reference  to  their  area,  the  several  counties  in  the  state 
may  be  classified  as  follows; 

1.938  sq.  mi.  in.  area 1  coimty 

Between  1,000  and  1,632  sq.  mi 12  comities 

Between  500  and  1,000  aq.  mi 43  counties 

Under  500  sq,  mi 14  counties 

Total  number  of  counties 70  counties 

From  these  classifications  it  is  seen  that  one  county  alone  ap- 
proaches 2,000  square  miles  of  land  surface.  This,  as  already 
explained,  is  the  county  of  Chippewa  and  is  now  divided  so 
as  to  constitute  the  counties  of  Chippewa  and  Gates.  The  next 
class  in  order  includes  all  counties  having  an  area  of  from  1,000 
to  1,532  square  miles,  and  in  this  are  found  12  counties,  or 
over  17  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  third  class  embraces  all 
counties  of  from  500  to  1,000  square  miles  in  area,  and  of  these 
there  areid,  or  over  71  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  In 
the  last  class  we  find  14  counties,  with  less  than  500  square 
miles  of  area«ach.  These  14  counties,  however,  while  compara- 
tively small  in  point  of  area  are  important  in  other  respects. 
Host  of  them  are  among  those  that  were  settled  the  earliest,  and 
in  wealth  and  population  some  among  them  take  a  high  rank. 

In  suimning  iij)  the  ai'ea  of  each  county  it  is  found  that  Wis- 
cinisiii  embraces  within  its  borders  a  total  surface  area  of 
.'iC,04l)  square  miles,  of  which  54,450  square  miles,  or  97.16 
per  cent,  is  land  surface,  and  1,590  square  miles,  or  2.84  per 
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cent.,  iB  water  Burfaca  As  there  are  70  countieB  in  the  state, 
thia  is  equal  to  an  average  of  about  7^8  square  miles  of  land 
and  22.7  square  miles  of  water  surface  to  each  county. 

The  following  table^  or  table  IV,  often  designated  as  the 
main  table,  gives  the  population  in  1890,  1895,  by  counties, 
towns,  cities  and  villages,  together  with  comparisons  of  the 
figures  for  1890  and  1900,  showing  the  increase  and  decrease 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  latter  year.  For  1900  the  popula- 
tion of  cities  is  given  by  wards  as  well  as  the  total  for  the  city. 
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TOPULATION  ok  WISCONSIN.  1890,  1900,  1896. 
Table   IV. 
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Tnlilc  IV— Con  tin  lie  J. 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890,  1900,  189B. 
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POPULATION  OP  WISCONSIN,  1890.  1900.  1895. 
Tmble  IV-Continom. 
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"S. 

-1-    6.72 

3.BB0 
1,332 

i:| 

iii 

1.933 
2:012 

"1" 
IS 

+      B93 

-      11; 

+ 

+        1! 

-  ', 

+  s,oe< 

FOND  DU   LAC  COUNTT— 

'm 

il 

1,759 

IS 

llTBj 
1,2^ 

IB.llI 

--    1.4S 

+SS.6B 

i 

)13 

!:S 

1,23: 

-   I 

f'S 

i,a24 

RIpon  '■fr  

4.380 

+  13.69 

'Falri-hlW  vlllflco.  forniprl.T  lu  Fn^rrhllil  tnwn.  TtinAf  Infloponflcnt  bIdoc  1S90. 

•KvrlunlTr  of  popiilHtion  nf  FHlrohllrt  vlllnin'-  In  IW")  Pnlri-hll.I  town  bnrt 
F.70.  FnfrrMlil  Tlllncc  646.  tMnl  1.M6r  In  1900  Fnlrt-lilM  tnwn  hiid  6B3.  Fnlnhllfl  vll- 
liiKp  917.  tolnl  l.fiOB;   Increaup  300  or  S2  per  cent. 

m  1900  Cominnnwoaltli   town   hR<l  82S.    IlomPStPart   town   B45:    In    1890   Common- 
wpfilth  (nwn  tiH'l  K9S:  tnrrPB!">  478  or  B3.4  jipr  rent. 
•Ttrnndrin  vIIIbki',  formerly  In  Metonipn  town,  now  liirlpppoilpnt. 

Mprnmen  town  M93.  tolnl  18S3:  In  19O0  Brandon  TlllnRe  hnrt  S83.  Mptoiiion  town 
l.IM.  totBl  l.t6T:  Inerense  4  or  .!  ppr  wnt. 
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Table  IV— Contlnned. 


Cooatiee.  Towu.  Cities.  TIlla«ei. 

UDltedSMlesCeiuai. 

SWte 
CenKis. 

lnGrHse  + 
iMiaa  with  UM) 

UaOL       1       1900 

,m. 

No.     [Pt.ot. 

FONK  DU  L4C  COUXTY-COD. 
KilK)D   tOWD    

1.1%!        i.on 

1.ZZ4 

Koapndali  .  _ .  _  . . . . 
Itprlnsvale  lown  .... 
Ta;clieeuili  towD  ... 
Waopuii  cltr  (north 
flfoT  totar  tee  Uoagi 


TORE  ST  COUNTy- 
Crandoii  town*  — 


GRANT  COCNTY— 

BectowQ  town   

Bloomington  town'  . . 
Bloominstoa  Tillage^ 
Boacobel    town,    incl. 


1,570 

•569 

8U 
'•807 

+      IK6|+  SO.Kl 


«|-t-  7.32 

24-1-  4.09 

83-1-  4.S0 

97 -I-  4.27 


-    1.J8 
+"i;72 


nd  par 


of  Pellrn 


Lake 


CI  Oneida  c 


foinierli-  In  Bloomlneton  town,  now  Inflrpenilpnl 
m  or  Bloomlngton  vIllaKe.  Jn  1890  Bloomlnglon  ti 
lage  5S7.  total  1,1T4;  In  ftOO  RluonilnRtnn  town  hnd 


InclndeB  popniatton  (642)   of  Ongen  and  I'pllpsn  I 
•Organiiecf  from  parta  of  Crandon  and  Pt.lknn   I 

■BlonmlnBton    vlUaec, 

•Rii-lniilve  of  populatk_  __ 
bid  5ST,  BLoomtuRton  Tillage 
BloonilnEtoti  village  ni,  total  ..^ 

'CasRTUte  Tillage,  formerly  In  t „  ..,, , 

•Eioflislve  o(  population  of  CaMvllle  Tlllagp.    In  1890  CaMTllle  t 
ramvllle  village  fB8.  total  1,455:  In  1900  CacKvllle  town  had  MS.  CnnHviLLe 
979.  total  1.62S;  innease  167  or  11.47  per  eent. 

•CnhR  City  Tillage  orianlnMl   from  part  of  Smellier  town   nlncp  1890, 
Cuba   nty  villBBP  hnd  (BB.    Smelnpr  town  923.  total  1.659;  In  ISSti  RihpIm,- 
Iiail  l.Sffi:  laorenHp  2e4  or  20.58  per  rent* 

"rennlmore  village,  formerly  In  Fetinlinore  town,  now  Initependent. 

"EiclnslTe  of  population  of  Fpnnlmore  rlllnge.  In  1*90  yennlniore  toi 
m.  Fennlmore  village  618.  total  1.42S;  In  1900  Fennhnore  lown  had  Tfl.i.  Fen 
Tlllaoe  i.OSS.  total  1,830;  lorreaae  407  or  2fi.E  per  ecnt. 

"Hacel  Green  Tillage,  foroierlr  In  Tlnnel  <ireen  town,  now  tndeppndr 

"EitetniilTe  of  poimlatlon  of  Ilnnel  Ore™  village.    '-■  "^  "-— ■  "  — 

hurt   l.ia.  Haiel    Green   Tlllaee  426.   total   I. 

1.160.   TlniPl   Grppn   vlllnge  44».   tofnl   l.Srj; 


T  Independent. 


!.  Tn  I"9n  IIjiboI  'i'-n^n  |f'*ii,,  ,  ,-,  |,. 
190D  Hazol  Ofpen  towiN.l]*V*. 'J<l'- 
p  53  or  a,4  p-r  oput,  <-^ 
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POPULATION  OP  WISCONSIN,  1890,   1900,  1895. 


e  IV— Con 

□□ed. 

ConntiM.  Tovus.  CiUea.  VULtsro. 

United  StatsB  Csnaus. 

state 
Oeusni. 

isgo. 

1900. 

im. 

No. 

Pr.ct 

GRANT  COCNTY-Contlnued. 
LancBBter  town,  Inel.  LancBster 

IS 
■•1 
1 

MO 
7TB 
"656 
606 

S 

.    3,«87 
2,740 

•z.m 

'•& 

MS 

en 

TK 

74 
792 

4,21S 
3.340 
1,5« 

96< 

<3l 

+      773 
+     8SD 

id 

i  " 

T  S 
t   SJ 

+      BS2 

±g 

4-23.60 
+  »■« 

2,174 

■1 
1 
1 

«32 
4.253 

'i 

97! 

442 
903 

+  !■?! 

PlattevlUe    town,    IncI.    Pmtte- 

'93' 

11 

—     372 

±    f. 
i  1 

Tif-S 

36,651 
6» 

3S,8M 

38,»72 

+  .- 

GREBN  CODNTT- 

GfiO 

II 

i.m 

s 

r  13 

9181+         2 

T'S 

■MoDtfort  Tlllr.80.  formerly  In  Winevllle  town,  now  Indeppodpnt. 

'Excluslvp  of  nonulntloii  of  Montfort  tIIIhrp.  Iq  1890  Uontfort  villi 
WliiBi-llle  town  Bl3,  tolnl  1.380:  In  1900  Montfo:  t  hnd  627,  TVIngTllle  tov 
1,481;  iDcreBBP  101  o(  7.B  ppr  cent. 

■MancodB  vlllanp.  rornisrl.v  In  MuBcodii  town,  i 

'BxcluBlvp  of  popiilntlon  of  Miiacodn  y§llKE<'- 
MosoodB  TlllHttP  60S,  total  1,160:  la  1900  Jliispoda 
743.  total  1.197:  Inproa«e  37  or  3.2  Mr  cent. 

'PotosI  vIIIbep.  formerly  In  PolosI  town,  now  Inclependeut. 

'Tni-lnilin  oomilBtlon  of  PoiobI  vlllnse.  nnl  KPDSralPly  rotnrn 
1900  FnCoBl  town  had  1.568.  Potofil  rllla^  434.  tolBl  £,«03:  In  1S90  F 
2,110:  decreaar  108  or  S.I  per  cent, 

'Allinnv  TlllflKP,    formerly  in    Al^Bn^  town,  now  Indeivenden* 

•Gidni-lTP  -if  nonulntlon  of  Allinnr  -■"-—      '-  "-"    ■  " 

lianr  Tlllam>  698.  tntnl   1.380:   In  1900    . 
tolnl  1.496;  Inrrpaoe  116  or  HA  ■>pr  cent. 

'"Brodheafl  vlllace.  formerly  In  nepntnr  town,  Inporpornled  ns  a 
Intlenendent  since  1890. 

"'^■^S..,,,.  .» in.(«n  „f  n^rthopd  TlllBirn.    In  1890  BrodUe«r1 

n  Rrodhenfl  dly  had  1.684    Tl-c. 


Inprpflfp  88  or  *. 
wn  villa CP  oren 
TlllnKP  I'ad  246. 
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Conntiea,  Towoa.  Cltiea,  VUlama. 

Cnited  SUtea  Cenius 

stale 
Ceiuua. 

^JS^^'ui'mwJ 

IBM 

■»» 

1896. 

No. 

[^.et. 

OBBBN  COUNTY-ConUDoed. 

EM 

l:S 

942 

.1 
'•S 

1,036 

1.282 

IS 

■a 

S42 
1,201 

'« 

-       94 
"     1S6 
+      169 

1,180 

'■S 

SIS 

LOW 

±  1 

+ 

+       2 

"•"lOM 

22,732 

22.719 

33,429 

-       1! 

GKBBN  LAKE  COUNTY^ 
Bertln  clt;  (wards  1,  3,  4.  and  B 

4,118 
4.149 

4.448 

301 
1.408 

1,28! 

770 

*l 

4,279 

:: 

'    Total   %T  Berlin  city.   In   dreen 

+    8.19 

748 

738 

S43 

1,012 

1,31 
9C 

1,1S 
63 

767 
1,280 

1.0Z4 

,i 

+       34 

+    m 

i  1 

-       2 

+       t 

+    4.4J 

+    B.flO 
+120.68 

+    l^ 

+  21.M 

675                 64£ 

+  10.2B 

U,163            1S,T» 

1E.9S9 

+    at 

+    4.1S 

IOWA  COCNTY- 

fllO                 628 

1,4S3 
1.384 

818 

+       18 

t;l 

1.330;  IncreBBP  72  o 


town,  now  Independent, 
p.    In  1K90  Montleclln  vlllate  had 
3  Mnntlcello  village  had   669,   Mt. 


■B!iMti»lTe  of  onpnlatlon  of  Prince 
1.167  Princeton  ttilnicf  98S,  total  2.163; 
ton  TlllaBB  1.203.  total  2.S26:  an  Incie 


ton  town,  now  Pndencndent. 
n    TiLloae.    In    1890    Prinoeton    t 
1  19flO  Princptnn  town  had  1.123 
e  of  172  or  7.9S  per  cci(t,|   ,,,  , 


:r,^,ic 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN,   1890,    1900,   1895. 
Taljle  IV— COQtlnned. 


CoantteB,  Towna,  Cities.  Villages. 

UalWd  States  Ceasas. 

CensDi. 

m  iVU).  as  com- 
pared with  1«V0 

- 

i«a          im. 

.. 

Pr.ot. 

IOWA   COUNTY^-Contlnued. 

..= 

4-    8.30 

-1 

n.ssi 

-       37 

II 
II 

St 

'6« 
1.6ft 

T19 

ilm 

1,3«8 
191 

'J 
1 

G3f 

t  :i 

-4-1  .63 

6K 

PnlABkl   town,   Inci.   Avotii   vti. 

*1 

+    16; 

^i 

+  35.r^ 

Total   

22,117i           23.114 

ai.447 

+      997 

-H    4,60 

IRON  COUNTY»- 

i;3K 

est 

1.11! 
3.661 

6.616 

5,338 

JACKSON    CdUXTY- 

i,7i; 

3Sg 

B12 
3Z3 

B4< 

t  «5 

t.;S 

2.261 

-     823 

City  Point  town-  

32f 

—         6 

—    1.82 

'IIlKhlfiiKl  vUtftee.  formerly  In  IIlRhliiml  town,  nf 
'EicluHtve  of  pnpnlntlon  of  HlKliInnd  TlUitfrP.  In  1 
HiEblnnd  vIllBKP  751.  totnl  2,328:  In  19O0  HIelilBni]  t< 
1 «,-    .„._■  nccr.  i^prpBRp  227  or  9. 75  hit  ppnf. 


V   Inc] 


d  1.399,  Ltn- 


1,353,  Linden  vlllace  iis,  to- 

rni  Lisfo;  inrrfKsc  3H  or  1.88  por  rent. 

'DresnlKHl  from  parts  of  Axil  la  nil  nnd  Oniddn  ronntlrti  tn  1893. 

■Brorkwai-  ton-n  orennlnnl  from  part  of  AlMon  tntva  slnep  ISM.  In  1990  Albion 
own  bflrl  1.717  In  1900  Altilun  town  hnd  1,732.  Ilrockwny  town  ^.  totnl  2,£35i  In- 
Tpnw  818  or  47.6  per  rent. 

'Ppnr  niutr  lowiiorKiiu'zeil  from  pHrt  of  fLtv  Point  town  (CorrtTprlj  l^nlllvan) 
dnop  1890  In  1900  Ttpnr  RlntT  toivn  Hnd  151.  Cixy  Point  town  323.  total  47*;  In 
:890  City  Point  town  lind  329:  InerrRsc  Itt  or  44,07  per  rent. 


POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN. 
POPULATION  OF  WISCONBIN,  1890,  1900,   1895. 

Table  IV— ContinnM. 


■  CoDHtlaa,  Towns.  Cities,  Vllla^s. 

United  States  Censn* 

Suto 
Census. 

iDcraase  + 
WrM  irilli  Ueo 

isto. 

leoo. 

18». 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

JACKSON  COCKTY— ConUnued. 

628 

1 

903 

TO 

771 
M 
'731 

i 

is 

+ 

207 

-t-2».»6 

+ 
■i- 

a 

"!= 

l.JS 

i 

+ 

X 

+- 
+ 

22J 
23! 

ill 

SpriDsDleld  town 

7,«« 

18.722 

+ 

.m 

4-lO.BS 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY- 

TBS 
S83 

727 
«3S 

IS 

■'1 

B.MS 

i.oa 

l.TM 

2es 

1.^ 

zlgi; 

600 

I.MS 

2'.-ioi 

+ 

U:^ 

Vt.    Atkinson   dtr'    

l.OSO 

z'.m 

+ 

4- 

9 
297 

+  12.98 

JeSeraon  city* 

II 

'Its 

:: 

s 
s 

tS| 

iaran- 

Oakland  town  

+  lO.lB 

...( 


E39I 


£ES| 


3BI+  ; 


■Ft.   AthlDBaa  citr.  formerlT  In  KoshkonoDK  tnwr 

'Kirloslvp  of  popnlBtlon  of  Fort  AtkUiJWin  city. 
4».  KoshkoBonj  1.4f  '-'-  ' "»-  '-  "™  •"  ' 
kfiDonir  town  1,47B.  tot...   _. 

•RieToslTe  nf  'pnii'lnt'on  "'  JPffpP'nn  citv.  In  ISM^JrlTprmn  i-Hr  hnfl  Z.SOT. 
Iprrerfnn  town  1.7«fl.  tota)  *.K»:  In  TWO  iPtTprMin  cItr  bad  2.liU,  JPtTPTson  town 
1.7S,  totnl  4,Jia:  ln';reinip  280  or  0.4  ripr  rent. 

•i«ke   Mills  vIIUrp.   formprly  In   Ijiltp   HIllR   town,   now  Inrlpnpii.lcnt. 

•Eidnnlvp  o(  pon'ilatlnn   of  Lake   Mllli.  vI1I««p.    In  1R90   r^ikp  Mill?  town   tinil 

1.154.  LBkp  MLllo  TMIaaP  IfKS.  fntBl  2.107:  In  1900  TjiIip  M ■     -  - 

MlllR  Tillage  1.3»7.  (ntal  2.718:  Inprpsw  «11  nr  28.99  ppr  n 


toiTD  hnn  i;bi.  Uko 


Pslmrra  Tlilage  567.  total 


;  In  1 


total  l,S06i  Increaae  14S  or  10.9  per  c 


Pnlmjra  town  hnil  TOB,  : 


nlmyr 


LcyCDot^le 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


POPULATION  OP  WISCONSIN,   1890,  1900,   1S95. 
Table  IV— Cod  tinned. 


CoiinUM,T<.Wna,  CitieB.  VUlagw. 

United  StatM  C«iuii>. 

State 

Canflia. 

Incre«»o  + 
D«re>«- 
iD  MO,  a*  wm- 
[■Bied  vitli  llMI 

IftO. 

IDOO. 

189G. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTT-CoB. 

•m 

e.606 

1.. 

I,UJ 

6,287 
1.6«S 

m 

i.m 

7,C1 
1,821 

-  299 

-  128 

+  81.80 

"T3-,°  .':'5..'.™»'..''  '■  '■ 

(For  total,  see  Dodge  Co.) 

33,6» 

34.789 

3S,317 

+  1,269 

+   3.T6 

JUNEAU  COUNTY- 

s 

801 
432 

i 

941 

96< 
SO! 

291 

'■i 

1,033 

if 

Ml 
360 
HI 

+■     447 
+     ^ 

+  88.79 

i.ta 

1,S«0 

+      272 

+  19.8S 

as 
s. 

'1 

391 
1.M3 

SI 

487 

t  'S 

i  1 
II 

+  S)? 

+  « 

+  « 

f'l 

Neceflah    town.*    IdpI.    Necf^ali 

82! 

IB 

SOS 

1   J 

.,St  ,11 

+      192 

Total   

17.121 

20.629 

1S.TB4 

+  3.B0S 

+  20.48 

KENOBIIA  COTINTT- 

A'.terlon't 
prion  villa 

e.    In  1890 

l"  KIntnit. 
211.  totnl 

-r 

Wntcrloo  vtllf^c  m.   tntnl  I.MS: 
iuBT  hB.1  1.137.  total  2.102:  Inrrenw 
'FInley  town  orEiinlsiPil  fmm  nn 
Tn  19W  Armpn'ii  town  hn-t  (MI    Fin 
JMO  Armenia  town  hnd  354.   Kin« 

nrtom-ndent. 
Wntnrloo  town  linrl  STfi. 
n  hai?  965.   WBterloo  vll. 

Ineston  tnwna  slope  1890. 
n  -own  296.  to^l  l.aW; J; 
665:   IncTPBse  733  or  129.7 

THOin  DooKlni"  Tillage   ffirmcrlv  iti  nran«p  town,  now  Inilpnentlpnt. 

'EjTPlualTP  of  population  of  Cnion  r>n"Blai>  vUlBt-p.  In  1690  Cnmn  Donirlni  v1i. 
Insp  hnd  22G  OrnnEo  town  469.  totnt  OM:  In  1900  Cnmp  Douglas  Tlllaet-  had  43S. 
OraniTp  town  561.  lotnl  993:  Encrpaflp  299  or  43  08  per  pent. 

•Pntlpr  town  orRBiilipd  from 
town  hart  *T7.  Nnppdali  1,821.  ' 
town  had  2.24S.  Necmlab  vIIIbbi 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890.  1900,   1895. 

Table  IV— Continued. 


Cooatiiu,  Tdwos.  Citiaa.  VUlagea. 

UnlCn]  Stales  Cenmn. 

8tBte 

^red  wltlilSo 

IWft 

,«». 

™. 

N.. 

Pr.ot, 

KENOSHA   rODNTY-Contluoefl. 

«,E3Z 

S 
1- 

i;339 

1.8* 

S.M 

+  6.074 

.... 

6SK 
1.4« 

'■i 

1,88^ 
1.8K 

1 1 

15.58]1           21.7071           17,Eg4 

+     7S 

KFWATT«EK  COCNTT- 

1 

1 
l.as^l             1.196 
1.0151             1,738 

i.we 

Alfmma   citj'    

4-71.23 

Mnntpetl^r  town   . 


flli       WT14-1S.W 


.   _   .=!  rorNTT— 

Rdnim'  town"  

RKoenr  vlllnire'   


bnd  SW,  Ifl  Crmiw  r'tv  1S5,(B0. 
™>w  priT  28  OSS.  totnl  !9.97^;  Im 
lulled  Woat  Rul'-m  tIIUkp  Ii    "~ 


town  hnd  659. 
■  elty  sln<-i'  !«9n 
»  or  15.(B  iwr  ■ 


, „   ...    Snlcm  vlllncp-    In  1 

Tllloee  B42.  tnlnl  1.942:  In  IWi  HnnilK. 
total  2,162;  Increnup  210  or  10,8  per  i- 


..,Slc 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICb. 


POPULATION   OF   WISCONBIN,   1890.   1900,   1896. 


Coaatiei,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages, 

Doited  StataaCeuBUS. 

-""■  Eiili4 

ISDO. 

leoo. 

18»5.           Na       Pr,ot. 

LA  CaOSBE  COUNTY-Con. 

is,m 

1.671 

i:i 

IS 
!:S 

;f 

:6i3 

1.M6 

if 

28,8% 
1,368 

■f 

,sea 

;580 

i 
1 

I'loa 
;ao7 

.510 

..!S 
IS 

i.m 

1,634 

if 

696 

l,58i 

'1 

Li 

+  W 

+  33.76 

38.S0I 

1!.1»T 

43.61(1 

+  4,1M 

+  10.S1 

LAFAYKTTB   COtlNTY- 

371 

l.« 
7«2 

IS 

646 

« 

2.964 
I.80S 

l^ 

i,a&t 

47i 
l.OK 

l,12f 

+      161 

—       46 

±  s 

Dsrllngton  town,   lud.   Dnrllnit- 

+    ns 

s 

788 



—     r 

^^if. 

Oratlot  villf.gc'  





_...  toUl  1.271!  inprPHne  SG  or  7.26  n 
•Rpntnn  TlllREf.  Inrtnrrlr  In  Bent 
■Rirlnslvp  tit  iinpiilnt'ou  nf  Bpn'ni 

ton  illlnKH  414,  Mtnl  1.21S:  In  1900  n. 

■'Blanphiirilvinp   t 


TillHEe  »• 


VP    nrBiinlced    from    pnrt    nf   Iltiin<-Iiard    town 
svn  HikI  489,  Blanrlinrrlvlllp  vlllnfiP  ST3:  total  l.i 
BlBnohnril  town  liml  eW:  Incrcnsp  413  or  BS.S8  per  cent. 

•Omtlot  TlllnBP  nrRnnliPil  tnim  purl  of  rOrntlnf  tnwn  alnrn  1890.  Ii 
tlot  town  hRd  1.Z17.  Oratliit  vlllnK>-  335,  tntnl  1,653:  In  ffiSO  acnllot 
1.511:  IncrODBe  41  or  2,7  i^r  <-i'nt. 


S;  Id  ism 
1900  Grn- 


,byCt)OC^IC 
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POPULATION  OF  "fflSCONSIN,  1890,  1900,  1895. 


Cunntie*,  Towns,  Citiet,  VillsKed. 


Xcw    I>  krIdi"   t 

Scrnaonr  town 

KbullRharR    torn 

burn  cltr   -  ■  ■ 

ahulUburs  I'iiy 


.    Inpl.    ahuni"- 


LAXnLADE  COCNTY— 

Achler    tolTD    

AntlK<>    city    

vard  G    '.WW'.V.'.'.'iW'.'.. 

WKrt   G    

Antlgo    town    


RnllInK  U 
Hummlt  t< 


ncreaf*  ■+- 

Juitad  Stales  CensQi 

CensoB-     iD  IMKI.  as  com- 

i» 

.„. 

im.       1    No.     I  Pr  ot. 

7-1 

Kgr 

ml- 

J.-.I. 

783 

7TB 

803|- 

2*1  —  10  BO 

1,17( 

1,!W 

1.3271+ 

BMi-f 

tW^if. 

21-1-      avJ+  fll.211 
i6'+       911+  2S.T9 


LENCOLN  COUNTY- 

J 

ward  T  

■ETprEreen  tnwn  orERDtied  frnm  part  nt  Kltor 
"i»a  hd'l  IM,  Evprjtrcpn  town  117.  folal  281;  Id  I 
W  or  3fi.Gt  per  cent. 
'I'lrt  tnSPn  In  form  pnrl  nf  rijlmin  town  B'n 
■OrcnDlii^'l  from  pnrtu  of  Nerfl  nuci  Sntnmlt  lc> 
'Part  lak<m  (o  lonn  pnrt  if  I'phnm  tiiwn.  m 
1>*).   In  1900  Sfvn  town  hHcl_78n.   I'pham  town 


fine  Xt  or  1SS.25 
'Pwk  town  orgun' 
la  i&,  VIlDH  1«1.  ( 
'Inflnilcs   papulatl' 


■ipd  frmii  pari  ofVllaH 


jiizccbyCAlOC^IC 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN,   1830,    1900,   1895. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Countisa,  Tuwna.  Cities.  Vlllaees, 

Dnlted  States  Cannia. 

SMtfl 

[□cream  + 

Decreasa- 

^reil  Witb  ISM 

1890. 

IMO. 

-■ 

•"■ 

'■"■ 

LINCOLN     COUNTY-CDnUnued. 

.       1 
1.818 

E31 

i 

+    m 

+      47; 

+  26:iB 

,..m 

W.869 

14.T« 

+  4,281 

+  3S.4S 

MANITOWOC  COUNTY- 

.798 

1 

ii 

7',ni. 

1,74! 

ilea 

!S 

1,49? 

■S 

lit  J 

i,«6S!—    u; 

+    if. 

O'^lt        J-fi'l  w'fcR 

'47S 

.604 

'm 

7K 

,6X6 

■n^Coirai;   Bspliln  toiCD    

"°^^t"^er.°:.'".=.':..""'".':"'^ 

uJ       ..™i       i.».'^   «. 

.  428]                53S 

::i 

+      Ml 

i 

1,087 

3,68S 

i.ios 

37,831 

42,261 

t- 

-'■-  ■ 

'Orpinlze'l  'rom  nurt  of  R< 
hnd  414.  Toninllnwll  dtv  2.2! 
Ffllls  town  hull  ^32,,  Tomolin' 


ivn,  11  nw  Indeiiendum. 

pk  Fnllfl  tnn-n  Hincc  1F90.    In  1900  ICiick  F»llfi  town 

1     Tnmiihrnvk    tnwn    Rfll.    tntnl    a.!9S:    [q    1(90    Itork 

177  or  .M.TS  per 


1,818.  lotnl  2.148;  li 


tal  2.209:  I ,---    

'Part  of  Mnnltowor  town  nnnoxinl  to  Mnullov 
pKv  had.  7,710.  Manltowor  town  1,276.  lotnl  S,91 
ll.TCe.   Manitowoc  tann  7tl2,  toUl  12,s4Si   lactnus 


LS99.  In  ISSO  ManltoiTOC 
XI  Manltoivui^  I'lty  hud 
r  ^.a  pn  cent. 

..g,Lzcc;byV.v.v--v.^ 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890.  1900.  1895. 
Tnbic  IV— Continnca, 


CodBtlM.  Toms,  CitiM,  TiIU«M 

DnltedStBtoaCen™.. 

SUte 

ss:s± 

in  bHlO,  a»  eom- 
paisdwltblffilO 

mo. 

MOO. 

18H- 

No. 

Fr.ot. 

MARATHON  COTJNTY- 

m 

'm 
m 

bI 

2U 

i.oa 

1,02! 

l.OIS 

1,110 
l.OSI 

■1 

189 

ess 

681 

+      37| 

-       SI 

K2 

+      808 

(For   toUl  »ee  Clsrk   Co.) 

sst 

t     7.S 
+      178 

81 

i 

g 
'1 

■  i 
s 

il 

P 
1 

288 

«S1 
1,053 

-f      336 

+  f 

±  s 

i 
1 

4-      413 

4-87.64 

1,178 

1 
1^ 

|,f.'^ 

'i 

8,263 

+  1 

t  s 

11,0131+  3.101 

w«rd  2   

'   hail  213,   Hull  town  T9fi.  t 


__  .        .  r  *6.08  per  c 

•Colby  cltj.  "east  waril," 
1900  Colby  citj.  "e««t  wiird 
town  had  803;  incrcnse  116  Ur  !*.»  iiui  i:i-ui., 

•Plorer  town   oriniDlied   from    ports  of   EBatoa   nnd   Tforrle   t 

In  1900  KaWon  town  tad  987.   Norrle  town' 770,   Pli '—    "" 

1890  Easton  town  had  2W.  Nonle  town  353,  tol«l  E 

•Organised  frpoi  part  o(  Weln  town  ulaei:  IfM.     1 
Wein  town  9«S.  total  1.M3:  In  18S0  W«ln 

•Hewitt  town  orxBDlied  from  parta  of _ 

Id  1900  HarrlBDn  town  bad  SI,  Hewitt  ttfwn  387,  Texas 
In  ISW  Harrison  town  had  MS, 


I.     In  1901)  Edgar  vftlnge  linri  ■ 
bad  Hlilnoreaac  999  or  225 

nnd  Tpxbb  towns  since  II 

.- Texas  town  1,081,  total  l.F 

WD  220,  total  1.146;  Increaso  433  or  S 


bad  489;  Increase  VIZ  o 


139.fi  per  e 
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LABOR  AND  rNDUSTHIAL  STATISTICS. 

POPULATION   OP   WISCONSIN,   1890,   1800.   1896. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villagea. 

United  States  Ceosoa 

SUte 

Increase  -1- 
p''ared  wiUi  1890 

1890. 

19O0. 

,m 

No.     1  Pr.  cl. 

MARATHON  COUNTY— Con. 

1 

■:5M 

2,137 

'■a 

l.TTS 

'S 

+■     521 

fJ!S 

30.368 

ii.^i 

M.698 

+12.887 

MAEISBTTB  COUNXr- 

1.S76 

.S 

tiiwa 

762 
1,130 

is"''° 

+  4,672 

2.951             Is  .576 

Total    

20.SW 

zo.m 

27. m 

1 10, El? 

+  B1.80 

MAItQTIETTE  COUMTX— 

„ 

^ 

1 

1 

+     sj 

-       9t 

t  1 

g      s; 

.1 

324 

561 

711 

,i 

1 

t  St 'a 

WpWHcW   town    

1,169+      IfS'-i-  18.S7 

•Part  taken  to  form  Kilpnr  vlllnRe  S 

'Araberg.  Coleman,  Crlvltz.  Dnnbar  and  (Jro   . 

PCBhtlgo  town  Blner  1890.    !□  19O0  Amlierg  towi 

CrlvltE  town  812,    Dunliar   town   1,136.    Grover   i 

total  11.9S6:  in  InM  TcstitlRo  tnwji  bud  7.202;  It 


■  towns  orgnnlKed  frou 
bad  1.376.  Coleman  t 
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POPULATION  OP  WISCONSIN,  1S90,  1900,  189B. 

Tnble  IV-Continned. 


Couatfes,  Towns.  CltiM.  ViUa«e*, 

United  SMtBB  Ceneae 

State 
Census, 

in  19f«.a%  com- 
pared wttli  IStfO 

im. 

190O. 

ISSS. 

No.     fpr.ct. 

MILWAUKEE  COUNTY- 

1 
2S6:il5 
S.4S9 

i 
i 

i*:S 

1S.17B 

4.810 
1.04! 

»*■" 

621 
61:1 

i:| 
Jl 

S,504 
9,Ka 

sItts 
8. ess 

•iS 

1G.61N 

!i;S 

18,643 

II 

ii;i22 

s.m 

IT2 

z  1 

ts 

Mil 

6,«a 

-1.JS3 

i.OST 

t'.m 

-      1!7 

Z,7B6 

ward  4  1 

vtlli^  bad  l.;i&,    Lake  town  6,3D^;~  In  1890  Lake' 

'Part  taken  to  form  part  of  Nortli  Milwaukee  village  since  1S90. 

■OrgHnlzed  from  parts  of  OranflUe  and   WaawatORa  towns  since  1S90. 

*I'art8  taken  to  form   Wauwatusa  city  and  iiart  of  Korth  Milwaukee  vllluite 

since  ISSO.    An  art  hy  which  part  of  this  tow-  "■■- '  —  ■'■■ —-  -■'•■- 

took  elfpct  Sept.  4.  i;nO:  tlie  mipulutlou  of  tlili 

■OrgHalicil  from  pBPt  of  rtauwatosn  town  ,., 
bad  S,267,  Korth  Milwaukee  village  1,M3.  V/aw 
city  2,»«.  total  a),018:'1n  1S90  QruuTllle  "  "-  ■ 
total  13,1S6;   iDcreave  S.&2  or  El.gl  iier  ^.-eui. 

•Fart  of  Mllnraukpe  town  annexed  aince  1S90.    An  act  by  which  part  ut  Wai 
watOBB    town    waa   unncieil    look    elTi-ct    Sept.    i.   I9W»;    tte    popqlat.on    of   tbi 

ikec  cilj-  and  part  taken  lo  form  WlilLi'ilKli  Uny  vl 


Milwaukee  city, 

inTlIlp  town 

WuQwatosa 

hBd'2,2TS,  WauwutOHa  town  10,»I4, 


lage  nlnee  1890. 

■OrjiBnlied  fnini  part  of  

<5.13G,  Mllwankit'  tunii  4.610.  WM 


In 


e  cWy 


_      _    clly  orRaiilKi'd    from    part   of   llak    Cnvk  tov 
.J  laiO  Onk  Creek  town,  had   1.960.   South    Mllwuukeu  clly  3.:!92, 
U91I  Uuk  (.'reck  (own  had  2,087;  lucreuxe  S,2S5  or  155.9G  per  (.■     ' 


Lg„zcc;byCA)Oglc 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890.  1900.   1895. 
Table  I 


Countiea.  Towns,  CitiBS.  VIU««M. 

Uoited  3tB 

OS  Ceaaas 

Btata 

'issa. 

ISOO. 

K». 

No. 

Pr.  cl. 

MILWAUKEE  COUNTX-Con. 

...„. 

i3,seo 

512 

"■a 

+  2.948 

+  26.99 

Total    

m.ioi 

330.017 

287. 9£i 

+93.91S 

+  S.T» 

MONROE  COUNTY- 

63] 

1 

993 
1,2^ 

'1 

1,222 

es2 
»i 

■1 
i 

1.203 

i 

l.Wt 

1      2^1 
+      3S7 

+  ii!84 

,.^ 

t    S 

tis 

'■a 
"I 

(■) 

LIS! 

±  'U 

+      166 

+  f-S 

+  61.31 

t'i 

t  ij« 

680 

+         2 

+      .29 

IS 

■a 

t  & 

2,199 

30S 

1,23S 

t  »' 

1:27:S 

+    2c; 

■WBrd  S    

>Scolt   (own    orKBDisod    from    pan 

wn  bail  82S.   Soott  town  2SS,  total 

J  or  13S.46  per  cent. 

■.  nshtoD   vlLlHRp   orgnnlEeil    from 

■llmeo  hai  610,  JefTcrgon  t 

IncicDBO  418  or  31.7S  ppr  c< 

I  viilnjte.   formprly  In  Glpi 

<(  populiitl'in  of  Kfncln 


Krndall  Ylllnep  304,  toln!  1.324 

460.  totni  1,611:   Inprcnse  1S7  oi 

"Grant   town   orjninlzpa  from 


1.733;'  In  (1890  JcfTerai 
'   inileiiendeut. 


v-IIuki'.    Ill  1890  nrpndnle 


t   town   orBiIni 

nd   499.    I.lni'oln    town 

p  297  or  27.88  pci 


'wn'lk"vUlu"Ki-"'iiad'"to7.  Hldtc'vllli 
1.292;  (IciTeusp  11  or  .85  ppr  i-o 


I  nun  of  Lincoln  t 
m-.  total   l.!fi2;   In 

IlidgCTUlo 


torlo  vLllngu  hnil  91, 
Increaw!  99  or  12.IT  p 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN.   1890,   1900,    189E. 


Cflited  States  CeniuB. 

Slate 

pared  nitb  I8M> 

im. 

190O. 

im. 

Ko. 

Pr.  ct. 

MONROE    COUNTr-ContinBed. 

698 

1,130 

641 

744 

'1 

±    g 
±  .S5 

.F8 

■fJJ-« 

ToUl    

oaa.m 

28.103 

!..» 

+  4.892 

+  £1,07 

OrONTO  rOTINTT- 

;.| 

"ss; 

1,492 
I;104 

'•a 

1.041 

,  lina 

232 
1.487 

■1 

77 

+    Eoi 

lis 

j56T 

il 

T6f 

i.a6T 

^i 

■^^vs 

+  1.13 

;f 

648 
220 

888 

+      8. 

M^DomnnLe   Indian   Tteservotlon 

Rewrrntlon    in    Oconto    nnd 

15.009)           20,S74 

18.339 

+  B.86BI+  39,07 

ON-BIi/.v   COUNTY"^ 

..S8 

1,382 

Pelloan   town   

5S 

MLa layette  and  Now  Lyme  towns  (popniatlon  512)  not  separately  rcturopd  li 


1.086;  li 

•Orsa 

•Orpinlwd  fi 
•Pnrt  taken  t 

'Parts  taken 
since  1890. 
'Organied  (r. 


laiTP    oruniilTMl    from    parts    of    Wlltfn    ( 
hart  san.   Wilton  rlllngo  400,  total  1  — 
■  2M  or  1B.24  p • 


I  1E99  Wilton    t 


m   port  of   MaplP  Vail        

form  part  of  Underbill  town  since  l»sii. 
' parts  of  Armstrong  and  Ilndirhlll  t 


n  BrBzeaa  and  Hpruce  ti 


,    total   3,D44     In 


a  had  894,  Llltle  Rlre 


Vitas  and  part  of  Iron  cmintles  In  1893, 
BlDCe    lt9l).    Comparison    with    popniatlon    f 
ID  SB  to  ehnngex  Id  minor  elTl]  dlilalons  I 


:l,\c 


LABOE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATIBTIua. 
POPULATION  OP  WISCONSIN,  1890,   1900,  1895. 

Tnble  IV-CODtinoed. 


United  3tatss  Cen. 


Connliei,  Town^.  Cltios,  Vill»ees. 


pared  with  18 


ON'EIDA   COUNTT-i 


Rrhoi-pkc  towc 
Sugnr  rump  t 
Wnudboro   low 


ilnohantiD  loi 
Cpulcr  town 
Vii-PTO  town 
Dnle  toivQ  .. 
Di-cr  CTPPi  t 
..illnaton   toy 

Grand  Cliulc 
OrMnvHlp  to 
Hortonts  tow 
IlorlnnvlUp  v 
Ka  Ilk  nit  nil  fli 
wanl  1   .... 


Knuknnnn    tiiiVQ=    

Lihrrty   town    

Little  Chute  vlllnKc"  . 


f-  15.86 
f  40. M 

iKi+  s'.m 


+  «3  +101 

f  41S4-   9 

f  Kl  +    B 

-I-  Ml  +  21 


II'.  foruiiTly  In  llortmitu  ioivii.  mndi'  In'li'iH-nilriit  h'upp  : 
,ii>ln(lon   •>(   Horloiivllk   vHtaE.-.    lu    mO   llortonin    tuwii 

;  ilaRp  im.  tiilHl  1.3n7;  lii   imi"  IliTti.iila  toivn  had  B54,   Hiir 

im<-  vlllAKP  SU.  tiital  1.6671  IniTHUHe  iUO  or  19.E9  per  Cfut. 
>r.illlo  Chilli-  rlllNgp.  rDniicrly  lu  Kaiikniina   town,   inadi.'  Indciipiidvut   x 


•Kieliislvp  of  iwpiilnUon  nt  Lilllc  C 

1.34S,    I.lttU'   Chuti;    vlllaBc   J80,    total 
I.lltlc  CUiitf  illliiBP  9«.   hilnl   ■i.*'i:U   1 


I   Knnknuna    ton-u    boil    l|47ti, 


,,i=.,C".OOglc 
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POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890.  1900,   1896. 
■     Tablp  IV-CoLtlnned. 


CountlsB.  Towns,  Cities,  TillaKee- 

halted  atatcB  C«n3u>. 

atato 

pared  with  1800 

leso. 

190D 

im. 

No. 

Pr,  Dl. 

OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY-Con. 
Xpw    Londnn    city    (ward    3)..., 
Total  for  Neir  LoDdon  city  In 
Outaeamle  &  Waupncn  Coe. 

3SS 
3,060 

HO 

JJ? 

300 

est 

i;iii 

1.009 

G22 

-t-   m 

+  46.13 
+  Si.T5 

i 

923 

m 

1.12 

1  s 

-1- 16.78 
f    9.31 

OneldK  Indian  ReaerViiioa  '(part 

(For  total  nee  Brown  Co.) 

Total    

OZAUKEB  COUXTV- 

,.,» 

46,247 

44.404 

-i-  7.ES7 

+  19.63 

1.450 
1.662 

.79i 

s 

IS 

1.667 

-      143 

+  1».<7 

+    4.95 

i;7i4 

111 

Port  WanhlnRton  town'  

><■'" 

...» 

16.546 

+..« 

+    9.60 

I'KPIN    COUNTY- 

4"9 

] 

+  41.81 

i.iMi         i,4W(         i.St2  4-    aw 

!S3                 2671                »)+       11 

n:i 

t,^^ 

1.2S7I             I.E^I             I'J^t      ^'^'I'S-^ 



1- 


'Cednrhnrn  city,  fftrmprly   In  fcilarhurB  town,  now  independent. 

■EicIurItc  oC  pnpnlatlon  of  rnlnrlinn  cltr.  In  1890  Ci'darliurR  city  hod  l,i;61, 
CPuartrani  town  l.BOT.  total  2.86S:  in  IBOO  C«larhnrj<  eity  had  I.62S.  rpilnrbnri; 
town  1.4G0,  total  3,076;  IncrcBRC  303  nr  7.2S  ix-r  rent. 

■Orattnn  vlllairc   fomierlj-  In   Grafton  town,  now   Independrni. 

■EicluHlve  jif  pnralntlODuC  llriifton  tIIIiiiii-.    Ill  1S90  ilraftoD 


Orafton  r 


431.   I 


4T^  "total  I.bJT    -- 
'Port  WaBhlnRtoi 


'DHC   94    0 


1.444; 


8.60  iier 


Grafton  town  hn<1  l.Olin,  Grnfton  village 


...  Port  WniihlnBton  tov 
t  WashlnBton  rlly.  Iti  I 
•""-   l,l»^   totn'   """"■   ■- 


tnn  clly  lind  3.010.  I'orl  WaRlilnslon  l.OSI,  total  4.D91:  Incroni-e  1. 

'Pppin   vlltsKc,   formerly   In   Pepin   tiiwn.    now   indeiiendprl. 

'EiclDRlvc  ot  iiopulatloD  of  Pepin  villain-.    In  I&M  I'cpln  towi 
rlllHIte  38S,  total  1,491:   In   1900  IVptii   town   bail  1,14:1,   IVpln 


|,,zc.byCl>03lC 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICa. 


POPULATION   OF    WISCONSIN,   ISSO.    1800,    1896. 
Tnble  IV— Continued.    . 


CouDties,  TovDB,  Cltl«i,  VUloBea. 

Uoited  St«ta«  Csnena 

CeasuB. 

ls.SS?sfc 

1893. 

.,«. 

I8U. 

No      |pr.ot 

PIKRCE  COUNTY- 

1,33» 
l.lTf 

1,783 

(Ml 

W 

;| 

1.S60 
2,«« 

1 

'■St, 

•i 
il 

,1 

l.Olf 

3 
•■i 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

34 
143 
382 
I? 

11 

3 
318 

i  ll.p 

^1,12 

til 

+  12.61 

Rlrer  Falls  c.'y  (wftrd'e  Z,  a  &  V) 

1,S4! 

V.Sf 
991 

I 

1 

+  16.86 
III 

il! 

i-i 

+ 
+ 

14 
89 

+    }-il, 

+  J7.es 

'    =.,» 

23,943 

2J,0«  + 

.6E8 

+  17.45 

POLK   COUNTY- 

1.261 

1 
1 

i 

16t 
1,041 

1 

I 
«9i+ 
812|-h 

St 

i 

1:il?:S 

+  ffi.27 

49E 

1 

i 

19 

+  Z8.B3 

7781+ 

sit 

S(6|+ 

1261+  14.S 
38!+  as.ou 

3891+  62;64 

Llncoln   town'   

i  from  part  a(  B|ir[iig  Luke 


1.200.   Ijpi  Ing  VulJcj-  villnii 


1.031.   I 


MOO  Siirlne  Ln 

Siiring  t^iUv  t.      .  ...   ^ 

'Amcry  vIIIbkc,  fonu^rFy  In  Lincoln  town,  now  Indvpend^at. 

'Kxcluslve  oi  poulntlon  o(  Amery  vlllm;i>.  In  ^890  Anipry  rHli 
Lincoln  Cowii  621.  tutnl  1,973;  In  19UU  Amciy  village  bail  90u,  i.Iiitol 
total  1.915;  inrreaso  843  or  ?8.S3  per  cent. 

•irii^nr  LolEi'  rlllUKC  organlZL'd  from  iinrt  of  Clcor  Lake  ton-n  bI 
1900  Clear  Ijike  town  hnil  752.  Clcnr  lake  village  527,  total  1.279; 


1  had  951:  lucrensc  X 


r  34.49  ]i 


POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN. 


POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN.  18B0,  1900,  1895. 
Table  IV-CoDtlDBcd. 


CouQtioa.  Towns.  Cities,  Villajet. 

tIniM  SUte>  Cennu. 

SUle 
Ceiling 

>D  l«m.*g  com- 
paiod  with  IHVU 

1S80.       1        ISOO. 

ISB. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

POLK    COUNTT-Contlnned. 

m 

287 

en 

1 

"268 

t  Jl 

t?!!! 

4G» 
■683 

i 

682 

§ 

+      212 

ISt.   Crols  FrIIb  Tillage*  

13.96S 

17.801 

18.117 

+  4,833 

PORTAGE   COUNTY- 

i.oe 

961 

87S 

"1 

;| 

1,46! 
i 

792 

I'.m 

+      S16 

Vi 

!;i 

748 

i 

7,S96 

1.134 

S 

1,CK) 

IS 

S.M6 

s 

882 

1,944 

t  ^ 

+       2t 
+      3M 

i  i 

- 1.'^ 

Ifil 

+  20.61 

1,623 
841 
■    1,(9» 

i.fflS 

+    Joi 

+  11.83 

Totfll    

•24.788 

29.483 

28.B31 

+  4.a8S 

+  18.88 

McKlnler   town   organized   from   pnrt   of   I^rulop   town   alnoc   1890.    In   IHO 
l^ra^ne  toivn  had  267.   McKliilpy  towo  110,  total  377;  ID'  1*90  Loralne  town  hnil 
210;   Inrroase  167  or  79.62  per  eeat. 
"OdCPOla    village,   (ormcrly    In    Osceola  town,   now    Indenrndent. 
'KtcIdbItp  of  populallnn   of    Onrpola    rlllafce.    la'  isy>   Ot-reola    town    bad   683. 
,.    _...    _.    i[„.     ._._.    .  ,_.    ._ ^_       .^    ,g^u    ^jjj   g^^_   ObcpoIb    Tillage 


1,813:  1 


G  246  o 


•ttt.   Cro'x  Fnlla  rlllaKi'.  for 
•EieloBlve  of  p ■-"—    -■ 


hail 


iwii  hail  63.  »t.  Croix  Falh 

111  634.   St.   CrolT   P 

•InelnilcH  popnlatli 


of   .« 


leMj-  ^ 


TlNaa 


:^Croli  FallB  I 

7tBl  79S?T'l91 


,    total  1.166: 
-onii    Point 


vlllaBC, 
„M   AmlK^r 


Itult  and  Llnwood   .      _ _.. 

'Amherst  Tillage,  formerly  lu  Amberst  t 

•Biclualve  of  popnlnton      -    ■      ■ 
Amherat  TlllBge  438,    total 
laiie  558,  total  I,9S3:   Increa ,.,.    

•Fart  of  Stovpua  Point  tnnn  nnneied  since  IfSO. 
l.B(6.  I.lnwood  town  K77.  Stevens  Point  town  895  ■ 
town  bai  Ki.   Llnwood  town  368.  total  1.329:   Inere 

'°(>r)cBnliecl   from   parts  of  Eau   Pleinc  and  Hull 

annexed  iiince  1890.  In  1900  Dewe>-  town  bad  764. 
toWD  1.469.  totAl  3.SUB:  In  1890  Knu  Plelne  town  b 
Z,S2ei  iQcceaae  l.CM  or  «.T1  per  cent. 


■w  Independent. 


t    of    Ble. 
I   Plelne  „ 
48.   Uull  101 


own  1.477,.  telal  . 
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POPULATION  OP  WISCONSIN,  1890,  1800,  189B. 

TaDle  IV— Continued. 


Co-ntlsB.  Towns,  Cities,  ViUaires. 

Unit«d  States  Census 

^8t.te 

Decrease  -  _ 
pared  with  UOU 

IWO, 

1900. 

1895 

No. 

Pr,ot. 

i-ItlCB  COUNTY- 

i 

157 

191 

1 

374 

1 

t  S 

US 

tS:i 

S6 

+     4J. 

+411. S6 

Sf 

IS 

t  s 

ti:g 

S70 

m 

-     5i 

1,682 

■™ 

-    m 

6,258 

.,». 

'■"' 

+  3,848 

+  73. IB 

KACINU  COUNTY— 

2,19; 

■1 
,J1 

11 

»,B8t 

11 

1.72; 

f      4te 

+  13.64 

+    a.67 

+  38.48 

2 

S 

f 

i 
1 

Ka   mond  towu 

'S, 

l.fljl 

-      IK 
■■       ^ 
+       H 

+      .S3 
+    9.17 

3B,26S 

«,«. 

41,.     +  9,378 

+  26.99 

BICHLAND   COtlNTY- 

m 

1,111 

lira 

993-       66 
i,3BB—      100 
820+      M 

+  38.37 

bJic   town    

1,109-    i6o!-  ia.w 

■Hill  u 


Kl    Kill 


1900  Hi_. 

Hrannnn  .. .  _..  „  ,. 

'Philips  city  orgnnliieil  froiu  part  of  Woi 
.-It!   Uail   l,8i0,    WcrcPi-tiT   town   ],n9.    IiUnl   2,999; 
1,ES2:  lncrt>aKO  1,417  or  hSAl  per  rpnt. 

'lIurllnKluD  rlllagc.  furiiiprly  Iti  DurllnRlun  tuw 
made  IniTcpcnilcnt  niacu  I69ii 

- 'ISxcIdbIvc  oI  ifopulatluD „ __. 

*■-,   Burllnglon  limn  1,097.   total  3,140;  In  1900  Id 
—  - — u  1,1152,  total  3£7S;  ■  ""         


?  1^.    In  1900  PblllpB 


citr  a 


llneinn  tonu  l,ilS2,  total  8£7S:  luironHP  138 
Minliiu  (tnivp  rlllasc,  (oiTOiTly  lu  York' 
■Kxi'hialvu  nf  populatlOD  of  Union  (irovc   .. 
■mil  4.12,   YorkTlllP   Inwn  969,   tutHi   1.391:    In 
Ynrkvlllo  lunii  1.U47.  total  1,567:  InirtVHu  ITO 


BurlluRlun  vlllDgiv    In  ISnO  BurllnRton  Htf  had 
■      ""-  "--  -    -   t-ltjr  luid  1.526,  Bur- 
in dencnil  put. 
Krovi-  vlllngc.    In  1890  Union  Grove  vHlaEP 
,391:    In   leut  IJDiuu    Itrovn   vIIIrko    Had  W. 
■" '™  —  ■'■'.6&  per  cent. 


POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN. 


POPULATION  OP  WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,  1896. 


Tab 

e  IV-Contlnued. 

Countiea.  Town*  CitinB,  ViU«ee«. 

Uollsd  atatei  Censiu 

SIa:o 
Census. 

lo  ISW.oi  com- 
pared with  J8B0 

im. 

,». 

iste 

No. 

-- 

RICHLAND  CODNTY-Con. 

ij* 

1 
iii 

'•Is 
i 

i 
'■I 

237 
43! 

.. 

ilisi 

±  ^-a 

1  ^1 

+  44.66 
+  B7:69 

z  1 

ToUI     for     Viola     Tillage,     In 

■ 

I'.Oll 

i.an! 

t  ^ 

+    3-« 

i9,iai 

13,183 

19,618 

+      362 

+    1.89 

HOCK  COUNTT- 

MS 

e,3i6 

773 

778 
7,7S8 

+  4.121 

,™. 

+  85.as 

728 

71' 

5| 

1.68: 

ffi 

+       14 

±  S 

1  f. 

'€       '1 

t,:S 

613 

1,417 
1,112 

Z,S8G 

i.m 

..n. 

+      341 

lo.saa 

IS 

1,419 

+       E4 

t  sh:P 

i.»           'lii 

■Viola  vlllfli 


tllaBe  ornnlKHl  from  part  of  Forest  toiTD  since  1890. 
SM!  Viola   vlllaBC  237,    total  t.OTO;   Id  1S90   Forcat  town 


81^^- 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


POPULATION  OP  WISCONSIN,  1890.  1900,  1895. 

Table  IV— ConOnued. 


Comities,  Towhb,  Oitiea,  ViliagM.  - 

United  SUtea  CeneuB 

CsnaOB. 

Increaiw  + 
pared  »l(Ji  1390 

1890. 

WOO. 

189S. 

No, 

Pr  ct. 

ROCK  COUNTY-Contioned. 

.S 

s 

.03! 

1 
■f 

943 
1,03( 

2155: 

1,23S 
953 

IS 

H5 

1 

:i 
4 

+    m 

il 

+      lEl 

+  l| 
+  13 

80 

S 

1S.820 
543 

fii 

1 

su 

61.203 

48.111 

+  7.983 

+  18.19 

ST.  CaOIX  CODNTY- 

■a 

l.OM 
7S7 

ga 

1,781 

s 

3,25» 

319 

679 

1,631 

426 
72( 

•i 
'i 

'f 

33) 

911 
2.ti0i 

+       81 

i  1 

±  1 

+  41. £6 

+131.57 

EX 
V< 

■i 

400 
3,33S 

-     898 

t  .5! 

ts 

HmUmn   town 

S11 

^1 

U"l 

Si 

IBl 

63: 

'1 

761 

-     lOi 

11 

-M 

HUer  Falls  elly  twa'rd  i) 

iFor   total    Bee   Pierce  Co.) 

-12.70 

iS 

HI 

+  10.73 

23.139 

-■-        

28.830 

a.sjo 

+  3,691 

organlEpd    from    pnrt 


Dg.l,ccb,C.(K)ylc 


POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN. 


POPDLATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890,  1900,  189S. 

Tnlile  IV— CoDtlnned. 


CoubUm.  Town.,  Citim,  VillaBHu 

United  ataUM  CsDns. 

4;e. 

pared  with  IMO 

isaa 

IWO. 

1S». 

No. 

Pt.ot. 

BAFK  COTTXTY- 

332 

],3se 

S94 
S2i 

1,0M 

'1 

«0 

I.JM 
69i 

'1 

4« 
2.221 

851 

.'1 

430 
G,4S4 

Sffi 

1.501 

i.tis 

J 

'1 

89a 

+       98 

+       78 

i  1 
t  i 

+    5.38 

tH 

t  ftK 

31( 
1.731 

420 

+      ^ 
-1-      4R8 

+  M.M 

■■SI 

1 
'1 

+-       ^ 

+  s?? 

gj|+   '51+ "s; 

99fli+       39|+    4.28 

1,332]+       6|t     :4o 

30.676 

33,<I06 

32,919; 4- 2,43lU    7.95 

2,7» 

S,7« 

1,977 

3,593 

+  «1_^ 

■Ablemaa  vllUEe.  former!;  In   Excelslar  lown.  now  Indppendpnt. 

'Kiclnrfre  of  mmujRtliin  of  AlUemnn  vlllnee.  In  1^9n  Ahlpmnn  rlllaBe  Und  332. 
BicelHlor  town  'Sffl.  total  1.299;  In  1909  Atittman  vlllnge  bad '430.  Exoolalor  town 
K4.  total  1,3S1:  lacrenac  85  or  G.64  p?T  rpnt, 

'Inoluilpd   N'orth   Fropdom  TlllaKe  In  ie90. 

•Eiclnsive  ot  population  of  Nortb  Freedom  TlllnjtP. 

'FnrmerJv  In  FrpedOm  town,  now  Inrtppenitfiit.  In  1890  Freedom  town  tinil 
«3.  Ncirth  I'Ti.edrjin  i-iIIukp  3111.  toial  l_a59:  In  IHOO  Freedom  town  had  MS2,  North 
Frwdom  villHae  4«5,  total  1,447:  Inprense  ISS  or.  14.93  per  rent. 

Merrlmar  town  had  sJT  Merrlmac  vIllaBe  360,  tolnl  965:  In  IfSO  Merrlmn';  toivn 

lud  847;   tncreaee  IIS  or  13.93  pen  eent. 
'SprlnK  Greeti   village,   formerly  In  Spring  (!rpen  town,   now   InilepprirlpnL 
'EielnslTe  of  population  of  Sprtna  Grpcn  vltlaBe.     In  1390  Sprlne  llrcpn  town 

bad  GS3,    SprlDK  Grppn.  Tillage  G2S,    total  1.20S;  in   1900   Spring  Grpen   lown  bnd 

ee.  Spring  Green  village  621.  totAl  1.377;  Incrcnae  G9  or  5,71  per  cent. 
•Xol  returned  by  lowiig  in  1S90. 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL,  STATISTICS. 

POPUt^TION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890.  1900.  189E. 
TnlilR  IV— fontlnneil. 


Coimtlos,  Tnwna,  Citio«,  VUtttwa. 

Dalt«d  8tnt«B  CenBus 

State 
Ceasaa 

[n  19r0.a<  con- 
MrednithlWU 

1390, 

1900. 

»».         »..    [Pr.n. 

SHAWANO  COUNTY— 

163 

■i 

■■i 

99; 

*Tf 
923 
SOf 

ilosi 

iiil 

i.ni 

l.MJ 
93C 

ESS 

'i 

],!SG 
376 

■| 
l.fMl 

1 

480 

•J 

1,371 

1 

LIZ" 
1.506 

S3 
.      2S« 
'      S49 

+135.11 

+  ».r 

+  »:?< 

+136.93 

+    w3'+  T-i; 

+      170  +  89.96 
+      1141+13,97 

t     J^±«" 

l.Mi 

1      J 

+   6.« 

iU.U 

Menoraonle   Indian    RewrTatlon 

(For  total  bpo  oVonto  Co.j 

18,23li 

27,475 

32,673 

8nEB0Y(!AN  TOrXTY-- 

'i 

391 

1.9W 

-         1 

-,!!? 

•ffit      i 

•g+  a+  is 

r  72.36 

a  ' 

E  TlltaRG.  fonuprty  In  Wlttcnh 

•idxclunive  nf  nomtlatlun  ot  WItti   ~ 

668.   WIttenberB  Tlllaice  726.  tolnl  1,  _ 

tPDbere  vllInRe  791).  t>i(nl  l.ftl9:  liiori'uso  436  nr  30.T  i  . 

■Oudsr  Grove  vlllairp  OTgnnlit^  froio  part  nl  Hollnai 
*  Cedar  Gruve  Tlllagp  had  327,  Holland  town  !,6S1.  lo 
town  had  ZJt74:  Incrpnse  4  or  .13  per  rent. 

•Rikhart  Lake  vlllagp  organlged  from  part  i.t  llhlne 
Lake  vlllHKe..in  1900.  ha..  464,  Rtilai>  town  1,;^.  total 
had  1,612:  Increasu  137  or  S.49  pec  cent. 


iw   iDdependpn 
»  W'"  — -' — 


e  leSO.    Klkbnrt 


"..Ic 


POPULATION  OP  WISCONSIN. 


POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN,   1890.   1900.   1895. 
THl.le  IV— <;nntlnueil. 


CoantiBB.  Towns.  Cities.  Till.KBs. 

United  States  Ceneus. 

rJSS. 

iured  with  ISSO 

1890 

1900. 

isas. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

SHKBOYGAN    COUNTy-Con. 

'■g 

1,474 

2,257 
1,39« 

lii 
1 

2,181 

11 

2,a3 

■1 

1,462 

;i 
1 

,916 

+      754 

z  =^ 

—       4 

+  6,603 

3 .739 

3,064 

ii 

1.IM4 

+       64 

+        K 

1'-^ 

SheboyKsn   FbIIh  illlBBe   

ll-s 

.mi+     34 

42,489 

60.346 

48,39«l+  7.866 

+  18:48 

TAYLOR  COCSTY- 

78 

7TS 

394 

(       33 

.1 

as''™ 
"'« 

•   l.OSO 

230 
61J 

S 

1:  S 

S 

SS3 

30; 

+       87 

t  »» 

+  12.60 

i99 

i,iiiR 

1,E18 

a 

494 

i.iy 

t  a 

+  47.36 

'1 

64: 

t'JS 

9*;ai+  1,1781+226.63 
6921+      5191+95.93 

Mt.731 

11.S«2 



TRBMPEALEAO  COONTT— 

• 

«,L  ™ 

■S,4Sfl|            3,Mij            2;7«7I-i-      IW-i-    fi.li 
6691            l.mi            1.0121+      $141+93,17 

ArondU  Tillage"   

■iDcIodps  popnlntloo  nf  11901  Pine  CreeJc  town. 
and  part  nf  ,4nTorit  town  nlncp  1890. 

■Onmilln^  from  itfirls  nf  Urovpr  and  Pine  Crepl 

■PartH  taken  to  form  nnmmH  town  anrt  part  n\ 

•Ofimiilip.l   fmni  part  nf  Ormcr  tDWD,  sIdcp  ISSO 

■OrMDiiM  rrom  imrt  of  PInp  Cn.pk  (i>wn  elnce  ] 
106.  (Imrar  town  333.  Pino  Orwk  tnwn  190.  Hamnn 
1.M6-.  In  WW)  Ororpr  rown  hart  298;  inrrpaw  l.nao 

'Clpvplaart   town  oraanlwd  rrnm   pnrt  of  MnLHi .    _ 

ClevPlfliMl  town  had  Si.   Molllpr  town   112.  totiil  M3:   In  ItW  MolUn 
117:  IncrpSBP.  Z2S  or  193.16 


•KirlnsiTP 


.   Mollli 
Dpalatl'jn  of  Arcadln 


__    poiJi 

Arcadia  village  S69,   total  3.147;  In  1900 
i..IZ,  total  3^r  —         


-lltHfl 


,.tbyCi.>c:>'^le 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN,   1890,   ISOO,   1895. 
Tabic  IV— CoDtlDaiKl. 


CoaatlSH,  Tdwds,  CUies.  VillaKSj. 

Coitod  Staten  CeDMng 

cfSS. 

pa 

ncrease  + 

vUU.as  com- 
rPd  witJi  law 

1830. 

■no. 

18». 

... 

Pr.BU 

TREMPEALEAU  COONTY-Cod 

345 

S 

i,9«a 

;i 

'sal 

781 
1,2^ 

'« 
'1 

87! 

•82 

.1 
■1 

'«33 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

1 

1 

+  1S.S9 

I'fl 

-  '■  soisi 

til 

'It 

J 

IS 

'■1,584 

iw 

+'!■?; 

■■S|= 

'g 

7tB 

226 

+  S.O 

18.9a) 

33,114 

ai,9«i+ 

VBKNON  county- 

],on 

.C6f 

i 

"1 

J.]«4 

■:i 

3O0 
'785 

'lit 

.issu 

:ii± 
:gi+ 
■lUt 

»!.- 

If9i+  18.17 

Dp  Soto  Tillnee  (pnrt  nf)" 

■    (For  totnl   see  trnwtord   Co.) 

lllshoro  vlllofieO   

vllUee  nrennlieil  fri 
hml  4.'8.  ITpstnn  tow 
'  320  or  17.  EG  ppr 


'i&r; 


nnli>Hvl]|p  v'llnjic  537.  total  1.E16:  In  1900  Gale  t 
862,  total  2.SI6:  Intrensc  430  or  23.67  f 

'Wliltchall   TlllasP.    fnrmprlj   In    . 

'EirliiBlTe  of  population      '  "-•-  — 
■wmteliall  TliltiKP  S04.  totnl 
GOO.  total  l.aSfi:  ln> 

vlUnRir 


now  iDrtpppndpnt. 
In  lEOT  BnniBldp  town  had 
Bumside  bad  938.   IndcppndpDi^c  fflO, 

Iv  In  (inlp  town,  now  ludeppndpnt. 
ic  (iiiiB.vlliP  vllinffP.    In  IISO  fiale  town  bad  LETS, 
rn  hnd  1,384.  Qillparllle  vlllflep 


m.  f 

r^aae  '<iK  or  45.08  per  ccul. 

I'rpmpealoDli  vlirnBe,  formerly  In  Trempea 


7677  tott 


e  2«7  or  17.ffi  per  cent. 


lulal  1168:  lUL-TPiise  £9  o 


e  177  or  11.17  per  i 


I  Independent. 
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POPXTLATION  OF  WISCONSIN,  1890,  1900.  1895. 
Table  IT— CoDtlnDed. 


CoaDdes.  ToWDi,  Cities.  Tillaseg. 

tiDitod  StatsB  CeaauH. 

"- 

[Sired  with"  ItW 

1890, 

1900 

tm. 

No, 

Pr.ct. 

VBBNON   COCNTT-CoDtloned. 

iS 

6*7 
806 

i 

1,1S7 
1.960 

a 

.. 

SS3 

■i 
's 

„'■" 

"a 
'    i 

-      124 

(For  total  nee  Monroe  Co.) 

819 

+       30 

+    !.«6 

(For  total  we  Rlchiand  Co.) 

1,270 

4-      680 

n^^i 

,';S 

t  "S! 

■^ 

t  n 

S.lll 

2g.ffil 

27,036 

+  S,2« 

TILAS    COONTT"- 

],«1} 

i.9fie 

881 

m 
i.m 

UlDOoqua    town,     loci.    Lac    -In 

19» 

,.m 

WALWORTH  COUNTS'— 

1,197 

753 

IS 

B9S 

1 

1.2S1I4-      117 

,,, 

"BT 

97) 

+     311 

+  <e,e7 

rlllnn 


■iSJ.  t 


I    Hlllsboro 

jW™  TlllBee 

il  l.O:  !n  1900  HjllRlioi 


iSS.  total  1.9S7;  larrcBSP  3U,  ..-   _ 

■Part  taken  to  form  Rendstnwn  vIlldBP  s 
•Oraanlied  from    part   of   KIcftaiMw   town 

hid  871.    Headntown    vlllnire   «ia.   total  l.ZTi 

InOTeane  92  or  7.7B  per  cent. 
■Oreanlzed  from   part  of   Stark  town   sLn 
•Part  taken  to  form  La  FHrge  tIUbitp  aln. 

m.   Start  town  907.    total  1.E95;   In   1S90  8t 


Id  190(1  Ln  Far 


tat. 


•Orianlied  from  part  of  I.ibertr  town  Hlnce  1890.  In  1 
639.  Viola  Tllloge  196,  total  7M;  In  1S90  Liberty  town  lit 
10.7  per  cent 


.,., _  ^art  of  Whiteatown  t 

"Pan  taken  to  form  Ontario  vlllaa<>  sir 

Whiteetown   town  914,   total   1.212;  In   la 

M  or  40.44  per  cent. 
"Organlied  from  part  of  Oneida  count 
"DelaTan    village,    tormerlj    in    Delavi 

—  -'e  independent  -' '"" 


llftee  bnd  29S, 


i  sa^ 


(own.    Iiicorpornted   c 


"EiclTialTe  ofpopnlallon  of  Delavan  rlllage.    In,  IS90  Delnrnn  citj-  bad  2,038.  | 

Detavan  town  877,  total  2,TIE:  !□  19O0  Delavan  city  hart  2.214.  Del^vaa  toTrlL U?v  v  / -^  I C 

total  Z,1SI;  incrcBHe  623  or  19.£2  per  cent.  O 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,    1S95. 
Tflblo  IV-Conllnned. 


Conotlee,  Towns.  Citisa,  ViilaHSS. 

Uaited  Stated  Cengus 

CeasBS. 

Ub^So 

1890, 

woct. 

1895. 

No. 

Pr.ct 

WALWORTH    COUNTY-Con. 

i;t4' 

'•.1 

80« 

i;7a 

t  a 

1,07! 

t'1 

+  1.* 

t    £\-nM 

'901 

+    a 

-      2! 

+  M 

<■  I-?, 

Sugar  Ci(*k  Mwo   .^ 

Troy  town  ., 

Walworth    town    

i^i 

sia 

832 

-       43 

27.8*0 

2S.S39 

29,162 

+  1,399 

+■    6-.00 

WASHBURN   COUNTY- 

lis 

1 

1 

t  S 

+129.44 
+101.69 

146 

1:  a 

lm.76 

4,266 

+  2,159 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY— 

1 

i 

.461 

:ll 

-  » 

■ffi 

;l 

+  26.B2 

i.33R 

i:™ 

t,i 

t,W 

'•SS       s 

Kcwaiibum  village'  

n4'+     12! 

ItiilEpeadpnt. 


vlllagp 


'Inc-orpnratprl  an  a  dty  Bince  1890. 
'Shnmn    tHIbbp,   forriiTly   In   Shnron  t 

Stni'rn1i"rin't.ep  O.^'tiTtn"' 2,038: "in   190ft  Sharnn    ti>w'™bB(i"l?l'2T 

91^  lotnl  2.072:  Inrreaw  34  or  1.66  per  cent. 
•M'linnK   tr>«D    orennliiocl    from    pBrts    oC    BubIibw   and    Spnnnpr    towns    Blnce 

1S90.    In  1900  Baahnw  town  had  904.  SIlnoDg  town  466.  Spooner  town  1.575.  total 

2.S8a.    In   IKW  Eopliaw  town   hud  364.   Spoonor  734,   tntal   1.12S:   Incroasf  1.757  or 

1K.T6  per  rent. 
'KewuHkuni  vIllaRe.  (ornicrly  In  KewaBlram  town,  now  Independent.' 
<iv.-,^ir,„trp  o(  population  ol  Kewaskum  tIIIskp.    In  1390  Kowaskum   town  had 
-sknm   village  557,   total  1.572;   in  1900  Kewaskum  town,  bad   851,   Kc- 
lage  679.  total  1.630;  decreaae  4Z  or  2,67  per  cent. 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN.    1890,   1900,   18S5. 
Table  IV— Continued. 


CouDtiei,  TowDB.  CitieE,  VUlages. 

United  States  Censno. 

-   1    - 

ms. 

- 

Pr.et. 

■WASHINXJTON   COUNTY-Con. 

,a,          v«4 

i.«.        « 

8« 

],6K 

^1 

+      823 

822 

828 

+     2i 

22.751 

23.BS9 

24.077 

+    nsK 

■WAUKESHA  COUNTY- 

1.020 

'1 

'i 

i 

2.SS0 
Sll 
1,309 

;| 
,.» '■" 
■1 

J           J14 

'1 

1 

-     K( 

if 

a,72S 

11 

+      2«l 
+       31 

T    1 

-f-     ISl 

ji^-r-i 

t^:S 

MenomoDle  Palis  vlHage*  

1  s.n 

1,S73 

i.m 

1.33; 

'1 
iS 

ii 

"*"  n*7^ 

4-17.37 

I.ITB 

-     W4 

3S.2Z8 
„= 

36,662 

+  1.96B 

^ 

ilngerll 

„ ^-  itifl    2.(      , 

SrhlelslDscrvItle  Tillage  549,  total  2.103:  incrpase  32  ui 

•  Hnrtlatiil  rlllagf.  Tormerlr  In  Delafleld  and  Mprti  _  . ,  .... 

•EsdHBlve  of  popnlotlon  Of  HartlaDd  village.    In  1390  netafleld 

Hartland  villaxc  436.  Morton  town  1.4r    '  '■ ■ 

1.260.   Hnrtland  Tlllas?  B29,  Mcrton  to' 


now  indopenili-nt. 


otal  3.2S8:  in  1300  Deli 


'Baite  village  ortcanlted  from  pn 
tnwn  bad  744.  RqkIp  vllluRe  Wt,  t. 
..r^n..  ts  nr  4.7  per  rent. 

nil-   KnllH   vIllOBO.   romir 


t   of  E 


1.0eS:  In  1890  Kaele  t 


Inne  1890.    In  1 


a  I'cwnnkec  town. 


e  714.  total  2,422;  depreaBa  33 


rin   iSiS'^l 


fi  per  cent. 


I  3,434;  IncreaBe  3h' o 
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United  State*  Ceiinii 

State 
Ceii«ii. 

m  I«0O,BB  com- 
pared with  lo»0 

18S0. 

,». 

ISW. 

No. 

Pr.ot. 

WAUPACA  COUNTY- 

i.m 

'■SS 

J 

"i 

Gig 
80. 

93! 

1 

2,202 
l.ST 

'bz; 

«-^ 

filO 

s 

1,» 

T,!S 

275 

1 

T8C 

ii 

'm 

;i 

■•" 

±  .,; 

,.a 

I,8S2 
l.I3( 

+       8C 
+     284 

t  S 
i   J 

t-SS 

iloiE 

1,SM 

1,2«3 

l.ltA 

B2! 

ii 
i 

621 

S 

New  London  cttr  (wards  1,  S,  i 

f  30.91 

(For  total  see  Outagainie  Co.) 

J;S 

t  S 

|i|?-SS 

"i 

+    ae 

+  29.03 

!«,™ 

31.05 

TlllBRe 


'Marion  vlUner.  formerlr  In  Dnpont  town,  now  Indeppndent. 
ISidnstvp   of   iropiitatlon    of    Marlon    TllInKf.    Id   1890   Dnrnnt    tnwc 
Marlon   Tlllaep  no.  total   I.We:    In   1901)  Dtipnnt  town   had  l.[)l;l.    Mnrli 
«e.  total  1.61B:  Increaiie  229  or  16.R2  per  cent. 

•Rmbarrniw  vlUajre  orennlic-d  from  part  of  MattPHon  town  Rrnpp  1890.  Id  1900 
EmbarniHa  TlllaRP  had  270.  MatteaoD  towD  S6T.  total  I.IST:  in  1890  MstteBon  town 
bad  860;  IncreBse  27T  or  32.2  per  ppnt. 

•Frpmont  vmnep.   formerly   In    Fremont  town,   now  Independent. 

'GirliialTe  of  ponnlatlon  of  Fremont  Tillage.  In  1890  Fremont  town  had  530. 
Fremont  village  27B.  total  St6:  In  1800  Frement  town  had  425,  FTemont  village 
263.  total  KiS:  dpcrpase  117  or  14.63  per  rent. 

'HnrrlBon  town  and  lola  vllloge  organlKprt  from  parts  of  lola  town  sWiee  1890. 
In  1900  Harrison  town  bad  453.  loin  TillaKe  668.  lola  town  804,  total  1.K15:  In 
189n  lola  town  bad  1,316;  Increase  600  or  3S  per  rent. 

'Part  takpn  to  form  Wj-omlng  town   Bince  1890. 

•Orennlzert  from  part  of  Ilelvptln  town  plncp  1((90.  In  1900  Helvetia  town  bad 
618.  WrominK  town  437,  total  1.010:  In  1990  Helvetia  town  had  fill;  increase 
504.  or  9S.S3  per  ci     " 


1   village,   formerly  In    Little  Wolf  t 

'—   -•  popnlatlou  of  " -"' — 

Hinge  :saO,  total 

_.   I  2.165:  Increaai 

"Part  taken  to  form  Scmndlnpvin  v 
"Organized  from  part  of  Scandinni 
town  lind  921,  Scandinavia  village  320, 
1.142;   increage  99  or  B.G6  per  — ■ 
'■Wcyauwcga  village,   ' 


!   Independent. 


)  Little 


.-     ..'olt  t. 

a  had  1,421,  Mana 


;lllBge.  formerly   in   Weyaiiwegn   town,  now  Independent. 
papulation  OC   Weranwega    vinaEe.    In    1890   Weyanwerai   tovn 
'ega  village  706,  total  1.2o2;  la  19i»  Weyauwega  town.^m,  ,Wqx 
U,  total  1,490;  Increase  23S  or  19  per  cent.  O 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900,   1895. 
Table  IT— Coatlnued. 


UniUHl  StatM  Cam 


Conoties,  Towns,  Citias,  ViUagM. 

WAUSUARA  C'ODNTY— 

Uerlia  city  (part  of' ward' ^".'.! 

(For  touit  eve  Green  Lake  Cr 

Bloomfleld   to\ra    


Oasla  town   

Plalnfield  town   ... 
rialnlleld    rlUage   . 


VI XX EB AGO    COUNTY— 

757 
4:581 

595 
5,0)t3 

SSI 

1.'232 
22,S3fi 

■i.see 

li 

1.666 

No.    I  Pr.  ot. 


7111+ 
566  — 
566  + 
9261+ 
S48i+ 


5.6ba 

1.755 

6,154 

iS 

m 

S74 

t  .S 

t..s 

+  h:1!6 

'Omro  vUlHg''.  tormerly  ii 


ZiStl;  iDcreaso  SI  o 


Ippenilent. 
1,163,   Omrn  rLLlnge 


Bv  ^.-,J^  total 
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POPULATION   OF   WISCONSIN,   1890,   1900.    1895. 
,  rsble  IV— CantiDued. 


Uoitad  StAMa  Ceumis. 

CeM^B. 

Docmase- 

IBBa 

1900. 

™.     «.  p. 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY-Con. 
Oshkosji    town    

'■ffi 

1 

'■SI 

1,033  +       SI1+  8 

9 

60,097 

63,225 

WOOD  COUNIY- 

w 

63] 
51$ 
« 

'•S  '* 

43S 

■| 
■1 

bn 

'1 
,1 

774 

1.113 

73f 

t2.^M 

Qreuter  Uraad  Raptds  city'  .... 

3,l5t 

4,^ 

ll,^ 

1-,. 

7» 

41; 

i 

,^n 

1  »4-»:si 

5g2 

■42; 

■i 

1.21; 

1:  SXt:S 

St  a!tS:S 

307 1+      4S2I+1W.T: 

•18.127 

25, E^ 

.,™+ ,.»!+«.» 

JAnbtimdal--  vIIIobp.  formerly  : 

fi)6.  AuriirDdale''XIiee  as3,"tolB! 
dnlp  vlllaee  241.  total  12M:  Jnores 
•ForniPriy  Cirand  Rapids;  Cpntrt 

1900  Npltoora  vlllnne  had  745,  For 
lidwardB  town  had  582:  Ini-rense 

'Incmdea  populatlou  (1,135J  of  t 
Ida  Pity. 

n  Auinirnr 
09:  In  IflOl 

nl<^  town. 
«C<|-     In: 
i^|«^  cp 

town  'i.16 

e  towD  ha 

tof«r"5ft 
to  Grpat 

pnflem 
1  959.  ^ 

since  ^ 

r  Gran 

Krn  had 
nhuro- 

S^'i'ort 
d  Kap- 

POPULATION  OP  WISCONSIN. 


SOMM5HIES  OP  POPULATION  BY  COUNTIES,  18B0.  1900. 
wliig  bj-  connHfS  the 


ID  of  Wtxconaln  la  ISSO  and  I 
■ase  In  lB(iD  as  cpuiparpi]  irlt 
Table   V. 


lABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


or  decrease  li 
Table  VI. 


190O  as  compared  vi^th  1890. 


Citlei. 

CoquUh. 

Popnlatl™. 

■'""""s 

Deer 

ST 

isw.       im 

Nombec. 

Per  CBOt, 

Buffalo  . 

XSSi" :::::: 
ESp'ciBire  :::■.■.: 

"ii 
s'i 

l:| 

l|461 

1.738 

•s 

":» 
li 

il 

l,fi26 
631 

1 

'■2H 

1  '.bn 

.  s 

4:«3 
i:i 

3,2G9 

■!:i 
11 

1 

S,'537 

+ 

+ 
+ 

-t- 
+ 

I 

m 

M 

in 

■'1 
"i 

'1 

4S3 

m 

i 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+  ■ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

Baa" 

SEi.-"..-..:: 

Blatk  KlTei-  H-Mt  .... 

^{■S 

gfff:  :;:::::: 

Uedarlinis  

Chippewa  Falls 

Laforette 

^^alwo^tb 

ill 

IS 

i 

IS 

■si! 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

t 

+ 

4- 
■ 

206 

1 

27! 
'-60 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

e1^  Claire 

Fond  du  Luc... 

Greater  Urand  Rapids 

J;S 

t 

2,T»1 

t 

^.-^rr  ■..:;::;:■.; 

g^r^r""..-..:^ 

!,S8S 

"1.! 

6:532 

IS 

If 

SI 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

236 

32 

'i 

190 

6.7.18 
4.'trf2 
'■3^, 

,S 

I.72S 

-- 
+ 

r.r".-.::::;: 

Outaeamle 

^^^^^^    

La  Cronae  '..'.'.'.'. 
Walworlh   

Mnnltowoc 

rd^"e". ■.:;;::::  : 

■Wlnnoblieo  .   .. 

MPITIII    

Llucoln  

POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN. 


Table  YI— ContlDDed. 


New  i.i«b<iii  . 


„-.e  Lake  

KIcblflDU  Ceatui  . 


Stevens  Point  . 
HtODKhtou  .  ... 
:ltDrseoa  Baj-  . 
Saperlor 

Tomahawk  .  .. 
Two  Uiveis  ... 

Watertown  .  . 
VCBDkcabB  .  ... 
Waapaca  ■ 


WaufftiD   .    .. 

Watratoaa  . 
Weat  Bead  . 
White  water  . 


'!  ^jn^*".:, 


OcODtO    ■ 

La  Crdsae  ... 

Wlnnebaio  . 


Hhebovgan  . 
Columbia  .  . 
Oiaakee  ,  .. 
Crawford   .   . 


Richland 

b'ODd  du  Lac  .. 

UntDKoiaie. .  .. 


UoDroe 

Lincoln  

Manitowoc  .  . 

Waokeaba  .  . 
Waupaca  .  ... 

Harathon  .  .. 
Milwaukee  .  , 
WaahluKton  . 
Woiworih  .  .. 


2.050 

2',72S 
G,21B 
1,587 
22,836 


2,796 

'"i'.m" 


3.870 
1,370 
8.755 


3.340 
2.i.7 
G,«>9 
i.UlO 
3,2:12 

I.IK.2 

^,102 
2,225 
4.998 
3,002 
2.321 


3,392 
3,565 
2,38T 


8.437 

7.419 
2.912 

]2!354 


8.088 


jdbyGoOgIC 
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SUMMARIES  SHOWING  THE  POPULATION  IN  THE  VILLAGES  IN 
WISCONSIN  IN  1890  AND  1900. 


Togetaer  with  the  Incnfase  and  a 


e  Id  same  In  U»  as  camp.ired  with  190. 


Alhnii.v    

Arco'llu  .'.,'.'.'.' 
Aulmrudale  .  . 

Avoc-n   

Balclvrln 

Bayfiphl'. ':;".! 
Belleville  .  ... 
Belmont 

nialr   .'. 

HIiinc'hBrililllc 

liloomlngton'!' 

Boyil  .  ". 

Brandon 

Brlllioa 

trndott.   ...'..'. 

Cnmcrnn   ."  .',V 

Qwhto-i  .  ".  .. 
CBBSvllle 

Cle"r  La't".:: 
nrntnii  .  . 
Cuba  Pity  ...'. 
Cmlnhy   .    ... 
Dane  .  .. 

Dnrtford 

neorfli'ld 

IIP  ('■>ti>  

KbbI.' 

KilRHr  

KlSworth'"'^ 
lOmlMirraBs'.'." 
Fiilri-hild  .  ... 
Fennimnre  .  ., 
V"x  Lake  

'Jniflou  ,  .'..'.■,' 

<irnll.it  "'?..■..' 

Ilflrtliind  .'.'.; 
Ila^ii'l  Green   . 


I'ortage 

Bt.   CroU    

liBraeia  

Trempealeau  .  . 

Chlppew* 

sss 

8gS 

Shehajgan 

Woupaea 

275 

Sfsai'.;..:;;: 

n 

t  s 

;  si 

1  2 

+      a.aa 

+  b.v. 
+         -*• 

-        KM 

T     t 

S.M 

+      m 

+         «.« 

+          93 

+         10.» 

+ is" 

+ 1.S 

I      1 

1     ll 

+      sea 

+         S7.W 

+         126 

X    & 

X   sl 

^-      IS 

I  2 

■H         29. C 

t    i3. 

+      m 

+         TO.M 
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Tal.le  Vll-Conllnupfl. 


ViUwes. 

COQDtitO. 

Popnlatioa. 

Ibcreiiae  -|- 

Decreaw  - 

13a 

,» 

N 

..b.,. 

Pet 

..«, 

Hortonvllle              ''   ' 

I'SS""*  ■  ■ 

MO 

i 

'S 

'1 
1 

200 
304 

-1 

706 

s 

i 

'i 
■i 

1.3E8 

4«S 

718 

I^ 
714 

4M 

1 

g 

i 
J 

'bso 

f 

m 

t 

lD,lep«.d«.« 

30* 

+ 

-f 

t 

s 

t 

^hI^I™"  

t 
1 

SI 

+ 
+ 

cSlSSm".-.:::; 

Kicbimd 

IS 

+ 
+ 

■s 

t 

Z4S 

+ 

7S 

+ 

WanpacB  

MaratboQ 

S 

'i 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

i 
1 

100 

+ 

1: 

+ 

i 

'ss-S 

s*-,^,r ''"'" 

7.S£?'  ■..:::: 

62.78 

«7 
407 
427 

+ 
+ 

230 

+ 
+ 

£:SJ 

G0& 

1.708 

+ 

490 

+ 

IS 

ne 

■f 

189 

+ 

S^Srabko-:;:: 

1.233 

+ 

m 

+■ 

10.22 

sin" 

+ 

10a 

1 

17.10 
21.35 

iJ^rrersoD 

+ 
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TlUage*. 

Countlea. 

'!:7K;iSs^- 

1880. 

im 

Namber. 

Per  rant. 

6oe 

g 
■f 

72S 

911 

i 
'1 

733 

+         115 

+         IG.SO 
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S^v-;;;;; 
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'Df^r"" 

g 

t         ^ 

Sk  ■■■■■■ 

Hi 
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t         ^ 

X    i-.'ol 

WbttefiBh  Btiy  

TrempenlMn  .   . 

304 

+         29B 

+         97.36 

sr-::E; 

i 

I     1 

+           9.90 

WriRblBtown  

Tntnl  

56.274 

94,486 

+         74,7S 

The  preceding  pages  of  this  part,  as  pointed  out  already,  are 
devoted  to  the  population  of  this  state.  The  facts  preseated 
in  thi9  connection  are  included-in  seven  tables;  and  in  order  to 
convey  a  better  idea  of  what  these  tables  really  contain,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  repeat  in  part  what  has  already  been  said  re- 
garding them. 

Table  I. — This  table  shows  the  total  population  of  the  state 
at  the  different  censuses  sdnee  ISiO,  together  with  the  increase 
that  took  place  as  between  each  census. 

Table  II. — In  this  table  is  found  the  population,  by  conn- 
ties,  nt  each  census  since  1840. 

Table  III. — Shows  the  area,  in  square  miles,  of  the  land  sur- 
face in  each  county  in  the  state. 

Table  IV".— This  table  gives  the  population  for  1890,  1895, 
and  1900,  by  counties  and  other  minor  civil  divisions.  The 
table  is  so  arranged  that  the  counties  appear  in  alphabetical 
order.  Under  each  county  is  then  given  the  figures  for  each 
town,  city,  and  village  which  is  loca,ted  in  the  same.  This  ta- 
ble also  shows  in  each  case  the  incresse  or  decrease,  as  tie  case 
may  be,  in  the  population  in  1900  as  compared  with  1890.  The 
table  is  quite  lengthy,  covering  45  pages. 
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The  four  tables  thus  deacribed  have  been  compiled  from  the 
roporta  of  the  different  censuses,  and  tJius  constitute  the  baaic 
data.  Table  IV  is  of  course  the  most  important  in  the  series, 
giving  and  comparing,  as  it  does,  the  population  of  the  state, 
by  each  of  the  minor  civil  divisions,  at  the  three  last  censuses. 
Tho  three  tables  which  iinmediately  follow  table  IV  are  merely 
summaries  of  that  table  and  may  be  described  as  follows; 

Table  V  is  a  summary,  by  counties,  of  the  population  of  the 
state  in  1890  and  1900,  giving  also,  in  each  instance,  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  latter  year.  Tables  VI  and  VII,  re- 
spectively are  aummariea,  by  cities  and  villages  of  tie  population 
for  the  two  years  in  question  and  ihe  changes  which  took  place 
during  the  period.  These  three  tables  will  be  the  subject  of 
further  analyis. 

In  table  V  is  seen  that  there  were  68  comities  in  the  state 
in  1890,  and  YO  counties  in  1900,  and  that  the  population  in 
these  counties  or  in  the  state  numbered  1,686,880  in  the  for- 
mer year  and  2,069,042  in  the  latter.  During  the  decade,  or 
Iiptween  the  two  censuses,  there  was  thus  an  increase  of  382,162 
persons,  or  22.66  per  cent  in  the  population  in  Wisconsin. 
Practically  every  county  has  contributed  to  this  increase,  as  is 
seen  from  -the  fact  that  all  but  one  show  a  growth  during  the 
last  decade. 

In  the  following  table  the  counties  have  been  classified  ae- 
'^rding  to  tho  percentage  of  increase  in  population  during  the 
last  decade,  or  from  1890  to  1900 : 


Nambsror 

eouotlei. 

Per  wnt 

J 

fiS 

The  above  table  shows  that  there  was  only  one  county  in  the 
state  in  which  the  number  of  inhabitajits  more  than  doubled 
during  the  last  census  period.     The  county  in  question  is  that 
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of  Douglas,  where  the  increaae  amounted  to  169.77  per  cent, 
The  increase  in  this  case  is  dwe  ahnoflt  entirely  to  rapid  growth 
of  the  city  of  Superior,  which  ia  located  in  that  county. 

While  Douglas  is  the  only  county  in  which  the  population 
more  than  doubled,  there  are  several  in  which  the  increases 
were  quite  large.  Thus  there  are  four  counties  with  an  in- 
crease of  over  76  per  cent,  and  five  with  increase  of  over  50 
per  cent.  In  fifteen  counties  the  increase  varied  between  25 
and  50  per  cent.,  while  in  twenty-three  others  it  ranged  from 
10  to  25  per  cent,,  and  twenty  had  less  than  10  per  cent.  As 
pointed  out  already  the  average  increase  for  the  state  was  22.66 
per  cent.  Counting  the  counties  which  exceeded  and  fell  short 
of  the  average,  it  ia  found  that  the  former  includes  26  and  the 
latter  52  coimties. 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1S90. 


c 

Dnnties. 

NumbtT  Df 
counties. 

Populstlon,, 

11 

68 

i,688,sao 



CLASSIFICATION  BY  COUNTIES,  1900. 


rou.tiB,. 

Nnmber  of 

Population. 

Under  5  000 

i 

10 

i 

g 

559 

m 

In  the  preceding  two  tables,  the  counties  have  been  classified 
according  to  their  population  at  each  of  the  two  census  years. 
Thus  we  find  her©  the  number  of  counties  each  year  which  had 
a  population  of  less  than  5,000  each,  thtJ  number  of  counties 
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that  had  5,000  but  lees  than  10,000,  and  ao  on.  These  tahles 
are  interestiDg  because  they  show  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  counties. 

The  tables  also  confirm  what  has  already  been  shown,  namely, 
that  there  was  a  steady  inereaae  in  population  between  the  two 
censuses.  The  increase  is  shown  in  this,  tJiat  there  was  a  re- 
duction in  number  of  counties  in  the  lower  classes  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  in  the  higher  classes.  As  an  example  of 
this  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  counties  with  less  than  5,000 
decreased  from  5  to  4,  and  that  those  with  over  50,000  increased 
from  3  to  5  in  number. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  from  table  IV  tiiat  the  more  marked 
increases  in  population  took  place  in  the  newer  counties,  or  in 
the  northern  parta  of  the  state.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few 
exceptions  to  this,  as  may  be  seen  from  the'figures  for  such 
counties  in  the  southern  or  eastern  parts  where  our  manufact- 
uring centers  are  found.  That  the  northern  counties,  however, 
should  show  greater  increases  is  only  natural.  Most  of  these 
counties  are  comparatively  new,  with  plenty  of  low-priced  and 
tillable  land,  and  with  their  other  resources  in  a  comparatively 
imdeveloped  state.  These  counties  witiiout  question  ofEercd 
favorable  opportunities  for  enterprise  and  capital.  Conditions 
for  development  were  ripe,  and  those  who  were  looking  for  a 
chance  to  clear  up  a  new  farm  or  build  up  a  new  business  have 
taken  advantage  of  this,  with  the  result  that  the  nrathem  parts 
of  the  state  are  growing  at  a  rapid  rate  both  in  population  and 
wealth. 

Table  VI,  as  explaiued,  deals  with  the  cities  in  this  state.  It 
contains  the  figures  giving  the  population  in  the  cities  at  the 
last  two  federal  censuses.  It  also  shows  the  increases  and  de- 
creases at  the  last  census  both  in  actual  figures  and  in  percent- 
ages. In  going  over  this  table  it  will  among  other  things  be 
noticed  that  there  were  109  cities  in  18flO  as  against  115  in 
1900,  or  an  increase  of  6,  and  that  the  cities  in  existence  in 
1890,  100  had  an  increase  in  population,  while  9  give  a  de- 
crease. 

The  population  of  the  100  cities  incorporated  in  1890  was 
647,713  in  that  year,  and   863,971    in    1900,  an   inereaae   of 
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215,258  persons,  or  of  33.23  per  cent.  Adding  the  population 
of  the  sis  cities  which  have  been  ineorporate»i  as  such  during 
the  last  decade  which  foot  up  to  about  12,897,  and  we  find  a 
city  population  in  1900  of  876,868.  The  population  of  all 
places  incorporated  as  cities  was  thus  647,713  in  1890  and 
875j868  in  1900,  an  increftae  of  228,355  persons,  or  of  35.25 
per  cent  When  the  six  cities  which  have  been  created  since 
1890  are  included,  there  is  thus  an  increase  in  the  city  popn- 
lation  of  35.25  per  cent.;  when  these  cities  are  excluded,  the 
increase  is  two  per  cent.  less. 

In  classifying  the  cities  according  to  their  ratio  of  increase 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  classification  already  given  for  the 
counties,  the  following  results  are  obtained : 


Number. 

Peroant. 

i 

s 

i 
■i 

100 

According  to  this  table,  100  of  the  cities  which  had  heea  or- 
ganized  as  such  in  1890  show  a  growth  in  population  during  the 
last  decade.  About  8  per  cent,  of  these  cities  show  an  increase 
of  over  75  per  cent.,  and  40  per  cent,  show  an  increase  of  from 
25  to  75  per  cent.  The  remaining  cities,  which  number  about 
53  per  cent  of  the  total,  give  an  increase  of  less  than  25  per 
cent.  As  has  been  seen,  the  average  increase  for  the  cities  was 
35.25  per  cent.,  as  against  22.66  per  cent,  for  the  whole  state. 

As  pointed  out  above,  nine  cities  had  a  decrease  in  popula- 
tion during  the  last  period.  These  cities  are:  Alma,  Altoona, 
Black  River  Pallg,  Chippewa  Falls,  Onalaska,  PittsviUe, 
Rhullsburg,  Watertown,  and  Whitewater.  The  decreases  for 
these  cities  were  not  large.  For  six  of  them  it  ranged  from  10 
to  25  per  cent. ;  for  one  city,  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  for  the 
remaining  two  cities  it  was  less  than  five  per  cent 

The  following  cities  were  created  during  the  last  decade: 
Colby,  Gtenwood,  Philips,  South  Milwaukee,  Stanley,  and  Wan- 
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watosa.  These  places  are  of  course  amall  as  yet,  having  a  coin- 
blned  population  of  only  12,897.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
so  located  that  they  may  show  coasiderable  growth  in  the  future. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   CIT.11.S    ACCORDING    TO    POPULATION    IN  1S90. 


ClassiBoatioD. 

Number  of 
oitiBB. 

Tntal 

popnUtion. 

1 

ea 

lO.OM   bnr  nniler  25.000 

'1-^ 

108 

CLAHSIPICATION    OF   CITIES    ACCORDING    TO   POPULATION    I 


CUMiBoalion. 

Number  of 

cities. 

Total 
population. 

J 
i 

2M 

116 

In  ihe  above  tables  the  cities  are  classified  according  to  their 
population.  Here  we  see  that  in  1890  two  citiee  had  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  500,  while  in  1900  only  one  city  had  less 
than  this  number.  In  the  former  year,  9  cities  had  a  popula- 
tion of  from  500  to  1,000;  in  the  latter  year,  only  6  cities  come 
in  this  class.  In  the  third  class  in  order,  there  were  70  cities 
in  1890,  and  75  in  1900.  The  olase,  5,000  but  less  than  10,000, 
had  15  cities  for  both  years.  While  in  this  case  there  was 
no  change  in  the  number  of  the  citiee,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  the  total  population  from  108,222  to  96,693.  In  all  the  other 
classes,  however,  there  was  an  increase  for  the  latter  year.  The 
citiee  themselves  increased  in  number  from  108  to  115. 
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MlLWAiraBB. 

Cbmsds  Tub*. 

Inoraste. 

Number. 

Percent. 

is 

11 

If 

La  Ceobbi. 

OaHKOaB. 

ClNBIIB  YBABIP. 

Popala- 

Ii>or«iiw>. 

■■K!- 

I.cr«B«,. 

Namber. 

Fec«nt~ 

Namber. 

Per  cent. 

186ft      . 

.11 

!•  4-r„ 

6.T20 

6,677 

sj  iS 

1 

Bacinb. 

SUFEBIOR. 

Cehbub  Ybass. 

Popola- 

tlon. 

I,™... 

PopalB- 

more,*,. 

Number- 

PerooDt. 

Number. 

Peroent 

iii 

1 

s.oss 

t 

ss.' 

ailoM 

■-MiioS- 

In  the  preceding  tables  is  found  the  population  of  each  one 
of  the  five  leading  cities  in  the  state  at  each  census  since  1840, 
or  since  the  cities  were  organized  as  such.  The  cities  included 
are:  Milwaukee,  La  Croase,  Oshkosh,  Racine  and  Superior, 
All  of  these  are  manufacturing  or  commercial  centers,  and  show 
a  rapid  growth. 

Milwaukee  was  first  enumerated  separately  in  1840,  and  at 
that  time  had  a  population  of  1,712.  Its  growth  since  that  time 
has  been  great.  Up  to  1850  it  amounted  to  1071.8  per  cent., 
and  in  the  succeeding  decadea  it  baa  only  fallen  below  50  per 
cent,  in  one  case,  namely,  in  the  last  decade,  when  it  stood  at 
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39.5  per  cent.  The  actual  increase,  however,  in  the  last  ten 
years  was  greater  than  during  any  preceding  period  save  one, 
that  between  1880  and  1890. 

La  Crosse  and  Oshkosh  appeared  as  cities  for  the  first  time 
in  the  census  of  1860.  At  that  census  the  former  had  a  popu- 
lation of  3,860,  and  the  latter  of  6,086.  During  the  next  decade 
ending  in  1870,  the  population  in  both  of  these  placee  more 
than  doubled.  Since  that  time,  the  growth  has  continued  at 
a  fair  rate.  La  Crosse  is  located  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver  on 
the  western  boundary  of  the  state.  Oshkosh  is  located  on  Lake 
Winnebago  on  the  eastern  boundary  line. 

Racine  and  Superior  made  their  appeai-ance  in  the  census 
40  years  apart.  Eacine  is  given  in  1850,  when  it  had  a  popu- 
lation of  5,107,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the  state. 
Superior  did  not  appear  until  in  1890,  but  at  this  time  had  a 
population  of  11,983,  and  shows  a  remarkable  growth  during 
the  last  decade.  Both  of  these  cities  are  manufacturing  and 
commercial  centers,  and  the  chances  are  tliat  their  growth  will 
continue  at  a  high  rate  for  many  years  to  come.  Racine  is  lo- 
cated on  Lake  Michigan  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state. 
Sxiperior,  on  the  other  hand,  occupies  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  state  on  Lake  Superior,  It  has  a  magnificent  harbor,  and 
lai^  shipping  and  other  interests. 

Table  VII  is  a  summary  of  the  population  in  all  places  in 
the  state  that  were  organized  under  a  village  government. 
These  places  numbered  98  in  1890,  and  145  in  1900,  an  in- 
crease of  47  places.  The  98  villages  in  1890  had  a  population 
of  55,274,  a^  against  94.466  persona  for  the  145  villages  in 
1900,  This  makes  an  inu.sase  in  population  for  these  places 
of  39,287  persons,  or  74.73  per  cent  According  to  these  fig- 
ures tie  population  in  the  villages  increased  at  a  greater  ratio 
than  that  for  the  towns  and  cities. 

Of  the  98  villages  which  were  in  existence  as  such  in  1890, 
85  show  an  increase  in  population  during  the  last  decade,  and 
13  show  a  decreasa     These  changes  are  classified  as  follows: 
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Over  100  per 


but  leea  tban    is  p«r  ceot.  . 

bat  less  tban    GO  per  cent.  . 

but  less  tban    US  prr  cent.  . 

bDt  lets  tbui  10  p«r  cent.  . 


In  the  above  table,  the  villages  are  claasified  according  to 
their  ratio  of  increase.  It  shows  that  for  5  villages  the  popu- 
lation increased  over  100  per  cent.,  and  that  in  5  othra«  it 
ranged  from  75  to  100  per  cent  The  class,  50  but  less  than 
75  per  cent,  contains  12  villages,  and  the  two  next  classes  in 
order  include  30  and  24  viUagea  respectively.  The  latter  two 
classes  are  thus  the  heaviest  in  tbe  table.  The  last  two  classes, 
those  giving  increases  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  less  than  5  per 
cent,  include  only  4  and  5  viHages  respectively.  In  consider- 
ing these  facts  in  connection  with  table  VII,  it  will  appear  that  ' 
the  Tillages  in  this  state  fully  held  their  own  in  the  general 
progress. 

Only  13  of  the  98  villages  showed  a  decrease  in  1900.  This 
i?  a  very  small  proportion,  and  serves  to  emphasize  the  growth 
already  pointed  out  This  is  also  furtter  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  decreases  were  comparatively  small.  Practically 
ill!  were  below  25  per  cent.,  while  in  more  than  one-half  of  the 
cases  they  were  below  10  per  cent. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  the  following  summaries  of  the 
population  in  villages,  cities,  and  towns  have  been  made: 


VILLAGES. 


Yeu. 

Noniberof 
plB«a. 

PopuUcicm. 

1 

16. « 

e!  per  c^ui 

3S,jiS 

CITIES. 
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From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  the  nam- 
ber  of  the  vlUagea  and  of  the  population  of  the  same,  ■was  46.46 
and  70,88  per  cent,  respectively;  that  the  increase  in  the  cities 
and  their  population  was  6.48  and  35.22  per  cent,  respectively; 
and  that  the  towns  increased  7.30  per  cent,  in  number  and  11.67 
per  cent,  in  population.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  t^e 
towna,  cities,  and  villages,  respectively,  with  their  proportion 
of  the  total  for  all  will  be  found  in  the  following  presentation : 


1880. 

1^. 

PopalacioQ. 

'•■"- 

PopulatioD.      Per  cant. 

, 

S5,271 

II 

.is 

_ 

1,6S6.8» 

«..■. 

The  foregoing  figures  clearly  show  that  the  village  and  par- 
ticularly the  city  population  of  this  state  is  increasing  at  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  rural  population.  In  1890,  those  living 
in  villages  constituted  3.27  per  cent,  of  the  total,  while  in  1900 
they  constituted  4.63  per  cent.,  an  increase  for  the  latter  year 
of  about  one  and  one-third  per  cent.  In  the  cities  the  increase 
during  this  period  was  even  more  pronounced,  being  nearly  four 
per  cent.,  or  from  38.40  to  42.30  per  cent.  As  against  these 
increases,  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  five  and  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent,  in  those  who  live  in  towns  or  who  live  outside  of 
the  cities  and  villages. 

These  facta,  however,  only  indicate  the  general  tendency. 
In  no  sense  do  they  show  the  actual  and  relative  urban  and 
rural  population.  For  it  is  plain  that  those  who  live  in  the 
villages  and  in  the  smaller  cities  cannot  be  properly  classed 
with  the  former.  Just  where  to  draw  the  line  between  the  ur- 
ban and  the  rural  population,  however,  is  not  easily  determined. 
So  much  depends  on  location,  the  nature  of  the  industries, 
kind  of  population,  et«.  Some  regard  4,000  as  the  limit,  hold- 
ing that  those  who  live  in  places  with  this  number  of  inhab- 
itanta  or  more  shoidd  be  classed  with  the  urban  population. 
Others,  again,  think  that  this  class  should  not  include  places 
with  less  than  8,000  inhabitants.       As  to  which  side  is  in  tho 
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right  seems  to  be  an  open  question.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  both  are  right.  The  basis  of  the  claasfication  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  made.  In  order  to  show  the  urban  and  rural  popu- 
lation in  either  case,  llie  following  presentations  are  included. 
In  the  following  table  is  found  the  population  in  places  hav- 
ing 4,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  the  population  in  places 
having  less  than  4,000  inhabitants: 


1880. 

l.OO. 

Nnmbar. 

Per  oaut. 

Namber,    1 

er  cent. 

.m  or. .ore 

..^■.z 

W 

'^''"'    

.1,686,880 

' 

a.06B.«42 

IW.OO 

In  1890,  35  places  or  cities  had  a  population  of  4,000  or 
more,  and  the  total  niunber  of  inhabitants  in  these  places  was 
522j826,  or  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  whole  state.  In 
1900,  37  places  had  4,000  inbabitants  or  more,  while  the  total 
for  these  places  was  714,506,  or  34.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  for 
the  state.  On  this  basis  of  figuring  there  was  thus  an  increase 
in  the  relation  of  the  urban  population  of  3.5  per  cent.  The 
actual  increase  was  191,730  persons,  or  36.67  per  cent. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  population  in  places  hav- 
ing 8,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  of  those  having  less  than 
this  number. 


itao. 

im 

Number. 

Percent. 

Nombor. 

Pfl 

ree«. 

1.262:3S4 

f,i 

634,437 
1,434,606 

1,686.8S0 

ITO.OO 

2.m.»u 

In  1890  there  were  17  cities  in  this  state  which  had  a  popu- 
lation of  8,000  or  more,  or  a  total  of  424,526  inhabitants.  In 
1900,  22  cities  came  in  this  class  and  their  combined  population 
was  634,437,     If  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  are  clawed  as 
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urban,  it  necessarily  follovs  that  between  the  two  ceusoaes  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  urban  population  of  this  state  of  309,911 
persons,  or  of  49.5  per  cent 

The  proportion  of  the  urban  of  the  total  population  was  35.2 
per  cent,  in  1890,  and  30.6  per  cent,  in  1900.  There  was  thus 
an  increase  in  the  relative  proportion  of  this  class  of  the  popu- 
lation of  5.4  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade.  From  these  fig- 
iires  it  is  plain  that  the  urban  population  in  this  state  ia  increas- 
ing much  more  rapidly  than  the  rural. 

Some  of  the  leading  facts  that  were  obtained  at  the  two  last 
federal  censuses  of  this  state  have  thus  been  more  or  less  fully 
analyzed.  In  this  connection  the  population  of  the  state  was 
classified  by  counties,  towns,  cities,  and  villages.  The  figures 
for  the  two  census  years  were  placed  in  comparison,  and  the 
changes  which  took  place  during  the  period,  together  with  a 
great  many  other  facts,  have  been  pointed  out. 

Having  thus  considered  a  great  many  facta  that  may  be  said 
to  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  population,  it  may  be  in 
place  to  take  up  some  that,  while  less  directly  related  to  them, 
have  a  close  connection  with  the  census  figures.  The  facts 
which  will  be  given  in  this  connection  relate  to  the  population 
per  square  mile,  the  population  in  each  assembly,  senatorial,  and 
congressional  district,  and  the  population  and  area  of  each  state 
and  territory  in  the  United  States.  These  presentations  include 
seven  tables,  or  tables  VIII  to  XV  inclusive,  and  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows: 

Table  VllI  shows  the  population  per  square  mile  in  each 
county  in  the  state.  For  the  state  as  a  whole  the  inhabitants 
per  square  mile  numbered,  31.1  in  1890,  and  38  in  1900. 

Table  IX  gives  the  population  in  each  of  the  one  hundred  as- 
sembly districts  in  the  state.  The  largest  assembly  district  in 
the  state  in  point  of  population  is  that  of  Portage  county,  which 
embraces  29,483  inhabitants ;  the  smallest  is  the  second  district 
in  Marinette  county,  with  only  14,627  inhabitants.  A  little 
over  one-half,  or  about  56,  of  the  districts  have  a  population  of 
over  20,000. 

Table  X  shows  the  counties  and  population  that  are  included 
in  each  of  the  33  senatorial  districts  in  the  state. 
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Table  21  gives  the  population  and  countiee  included  in  each 
of  the  eleven  congressional  diBtricts,  In  this  case  as  in  the  case 
of  the  assembly  and  senatorial  districts,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  different  districts  vary  considerably  as  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants included. 

Table  XII  shows  by  states  and  territories,  etc.,  the  population 
in  1890  and  1900,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  the  latter  year  as  compared  with  1890.  The 
changes  are  given  both  in  actual  number  and  percentage.  It 
will  be  noticed  in  looking  over  this  table  that  all  states  or  places 
except  Nevada  show  an  increase  in  population  at  the  last  cen- 
sus. 

Table  XIII  shows  the  gross  area  in  square  .miles  of  the 
United  States  at  each  one  of  the  twelve  censuses  which  have 
been  taken  since  they  became  a  nation.  When  the  first  cen- 
sus, that  of  1790,  was  taken,  the  area  of  the  land  and  water 
surface  included  in  the  union  constituted  827,844  square  miles. 
When  the  last  census,  that  of  1900,  was  taken,  the  area  had  in- 
creased to  3,025,600  sguare  miles.  The  periods  during  which 
there  was  a  change  are  those  ending  in  1810,  1820,  1850  and 
1860. 

Table  XIV  gives  the  area  in  square  miles  of  the  land  and 
water  surface  of  each  state  and  territory,  including  Hawaii, 
Alaska  and  Raritan,  and  New  York  Bay.  In  this  table  the  land 
surface  is  seen  to  be  2,970,038  square  miles,  while  the  water 
surface  was  6^i,5G2  square  miles,  and  the  total  of  both  3,622,933 
square  miles. 
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POPCLATIOX   PER    SQUARE    MILE— BY    COUKTlEi 
ille  lor  tbe  stute  as 
Table  VIII. 


square  m 


Aablaad    . 
BajQeld ' . 


Columbia  . 


Cod  Claire  . 


Kewaunee  ■  • 
Iji  CroHM  ... 
Idtajctte  .  .. 


4'ml^' 


Portage 

31.0(1  • 

Unrhlnna 

1.47 

Wnablnetnii  .  ... 
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ASSEMBLY  DISTRICTS  AS  PER  THE  AITORTIONMENT  OF  1901. 
Table  IX. 


Adams  and  Uurqnette  Co's' 

Ashland  Co 

Barron  Co '. 

BajBeld,   Sawyer  and  Wn>b- 

Brown  Co.'^  2d  DlBt."!!"'^!ii 
Buffalo  and  Pepin  Co'b.' 

Calumet  Co 

Chippewa  Co.,  iBt  Dlst 

Cblpiipwa  Co..  2(1  Dist.' 

Clark  Co 

Caluuililn  Co..  Ist  Dlit 

Columbia  Co.,  2d  Dint 

Crawford  Co 

Dane  Co.,  lat  DlsC 

Dane  Co..  2d  Dlst 

Dane  Co.,  3d  DIat 

DtMlge  Co.,  1st  Dl« 

Dodge  Co.,  2d  DUt 

Door  Co.  

Donglna  Co.,  lat  Dlst 

Douglas  Co.,  2d  D^st 

Dnan  Co.   

Eau  Claire  Co..  Ist  Dlst...*.... 

Enu  Claire  Co..  2d  Dlst 

Florence,    Forest    and    I«Dg- 

lade  Co'b.' 

Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  iBt  Dlst.... 

Fond  du  Lac  Co..  2d  Dlst 

Grant  Co..  Ist  Dlst 

Grant  Co.,  2d  Dlst 

Green   I^kc   Co 

Iron.  Onelda'aiid  Vlias'Co'B.' 

Jat-kaon  Co 

Jefferson  Co.,  lat  Dlst 

JeOTerson  Co..  2d  Dist 

Kenosha    Co.'".".'.'.'.','."','.'.'.'.'.".'.'. 

Ken-auQce  Co 

I.a  Croa,«e  Co.,  Jst  Dlst 

Ln  Crosse  Co.,  2d  Dlst 

La  FnjotCe  Co 

Lincoln  Co 

Manitowoc  Co.,  1st  DI«t 

Manllowoc  Co..  2d  Dlst 

Marathon  Co..  Ist  Dlst 

Marntliou  Co..  2d  DIM 

Marinette  Co.,  ist  Dlst 


'For  Marquette  conntr,  see  Adt 

'I'-or  Bawj-cr  and  Wnsliliurn  coi 
•For  I'ppln  rountj-,  see  Buffalo, 


2o,S79 
17,078 
15.676 


1T,411 
20.629 
21,707 


1  Dlst... 
',  I3tll  Dlst!" 


h  Dlst 


Marinette  Co,,  !d  Dlst 

Milwaukee  Co.,  lat  Dlst..., 
Mllwaakco  Co.,  2d  Dirt..... 

Milwaukee  Co.,  ad  Dist 

Milwaukee  Co.,  4tb  DlBt.... 
Milwaukee  Co.,  Stb  Dial..., 
MUwaakee  Co.,  6th  D.Bt.... 
Milwaukee  Co.,  7th  Dlst.... 
Milwaukee  Co,,  8th  Dlst,.,, 
Milwaukee  Co.,  9th  DlBt..., 
Mllnaukt-e  Co.,  lOIh  Dist... 

MUwi  

MJwi 

Mllwi 

Mliwi 

MIlivBukee  Co.,  15th  Dlst. 

Milwaukee  Co.,  16tb  Dlst. 

Monroe  Co 

Oconto   Co 

Outagamie  Co.,  lat  Dlst... 
Outagamie  Co.,  2d  Dist.,.. 

OtauSee  Co 

Mei-ce  Co 

Portage  Co 

Price  and  Taylor  Co's.',, 

Uaclne  Co.,  iBt  DlBt 

Kai'Ine  Co..  Zd  Dlst 

Ulchland  Co 

Itock  Co.,  1st  Dlst 

Itock  Co..  2d  DlBt 

Hock  Co.,  ad  Dlst 

St.  Cro.x  Co 

»nnk  Co.,  1st  Dlst 

Sauk  Co.,  2d  DlBt 

Shawano  Co 

Sheboygan  Co.,  iBt  Dist.., 
Sheboygan  Co..  2d  DlBt.... 

Tremiieuleau  Co 

Veruon  Co 

Washington  CoV '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '. 
WaukeAa  Co,,  1st  Dlst... 
Waukesha  Co..  2d  Dlst.... 
Waupaca  Co..  Ist  Dlst,.,. 

WauBbara  Co 

Waupaen  Co..  2d  Dlst 

Wlnnolingo  Co.,  Ist  Dlst.. 
W  nnehago  Co..  M  Dlst.., 
•"iniiebngo  Co,,  3d  Ulst... 

Tola! 


20  .Kl 
20,613 
16,863 


'For  Oa'tes  county,  see  Chippewa  second. 
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SENATORIAL  DISTBiCTS  AS  APPORTIONED  BY  THE  LEQISLATDRG 


First  District  ... 
Second  District   . 

Fourth  District".' 

nttb  District  ... 

sunk  DIatrlct  ... 
Serenth  DiBtrtct 


[ilgbtb  District  . 
Xlnth  District  ... 
Teotli  District   .. 


Thirteentli  District  ... 
Fimrteenth  District  . 
nite^nth  District  .... 


fpnty-fl 


ti  DIst 


Twpntr-iwTpnth  Dit 
Twpntr^'ehtD  DIst 
Tn»ntr-olDlli  DIstr 

Thlrtletb  District  . 

TWrtr-flrst  Distrl 


ind  Uatlnette 


1   Ilacli 


Mlln-aukcc   lut— The   let.   13tti,   IStH  andi 
21«t  wards,  city  of  Milwaukee;  lowc- 
ot   OrauTllle    and    UUwonkee,    vlllazt 
of  East  Milnitakee,   N'orth  Mllwnuki 
and  WblteOsh  Bay   

UUiraukee  Zd— The  M.  id.  4th.  6th,  Ttb 
151b  anil  16tb  wards,  city  of  Mllwau- 


Milwaukee  3 
and  2Sd  WB 


tj    of    Mllivnnkee.   toWL„   _. 
Greenfield.  Lake.  Oak  Creek 
ana    wauwntosa.    vlUnge    of    Cndahy, 
cities  of  South   Milwaukee  and   Wao- 


Wausbara      and 


.   Pierce  and  8i.  Croli  connlles 

.  Burnett.  DoukIbb  and  Polk  countk 

Ashland.  Bayfield,  Frlcp.  Sawyer,  Taylor 

and  Waahbum  eoantles  

.  DodBC  eounty  

.   nnlnmimle  nnd   ahawnno  conntlps 

.,  Calnmet  and  Manitowoc  cauDtles 

..Crawford  and  Grant  couDtles 

.   Fond  du  Lac  and  Green  Lake  conntle 

Irpen,  Iowa  and  LafaTctte  counties.. 

Vlnnebaim  coTinty    

Iiaukec  and   Bheboy^sn  connttes 

..  Portnse  and  Wanpaca  coautlea 

.  Roek  county  

.    Jefferson  and  Wnlwoi-lh  counties 

.  Cbippewa  and  Eaa  Claire  conatlcs 

..  Clark  and  Marathon  conntles  

.   Dane  cnunty  

.  Columbia  and  Sank  conntles 

.   Richland  and  Ternon  conntles  

~      on,  Bnffalo.  Dunn  and  Pcpln  cou 

'nne.    Forest,    Iran.   Lanitlade.    1,1 

.    ._.  Oneida  and  Vllns  conntles 

.  WashlDgton  and  WankPsha  conntlea 


6»,i»e 

71,771 
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CONQKESSIOXAL  DISTRK'TH  A8  APPORTIONED  BY  THE  LEGIBLATUKE 


Flctt  District   ... 
Second  Dtalrlct  . 

Third  District  ... 
Fonrth  District  . 


FlCth  District  . 


EEKbth  DIxtrlct  . 
Nlntb  DIstrlirt  ... 
Tpnth  niBtrlct  .. 


Total  iiDpulntlon 


ireeu.   Kcoosha,   Racine,   Rock,    Lataj-i 

otte  and  Walirortb  conatles | 

.dams.    Columbia,    Dane.   Green   Lake,', 

Jecreison  and  Marquette  coiintlee l 

rnwfum.    Grant,    Iowa.    Jnnenn,    RIcb-! 

lanil,  Sank  and  Vtrnou  conQllcH 

lie  2d,  3d.  4t1i.  5tb,  7tti,  etb,  11th,  l!th. 
I41h.  laib.  16th,  17th  and  Z3d  wards  ol 
the  cltT  of  Mllwankpe,  tbe  towns  at 
Franklin.  Grpenfleld.  Lake,  Oak  Creek, 
-"-    'lllagi      -  -    ■  -      -- 


cltlea  of  f 


utb   MiiwVnltee   and   *au. 

watosa.  In  Milwaukee  county 

Che  iBl,  61h.  9tli,  10(b,13tli.l8tb,  19th  20th, 
21>t  and  22&  n-nrda  at  the  dtr  of  UI1. 
n-nuk<-f,  tho  tonus  of  Granville  and 
Milwaukee,   the  vlllagca  of   Enac   Mil. 


■,  Portage,  Waupaca. 


land.  Plorencp,  Forest.  Iron,  I^ag- 
If,  Lincoln,  llarathon.  Oneida,  Price. 
lawnno.     Taylor,     Vllos     and    Wood 


Barron.  Iloj-fleld,  Burnett,  Chip] 
DoufTlns.  Dnnn.  Pierre.  Polk.  ^C.  < 
Ssivyer  and  Waabbnm  counties... 


'?™^i 
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POFUI.ATIOX  OF  STATK8  AND  TKRRIT<IRIF:s"IN  1900  AND  1! 
Including  In  1890  piipalatloD  specially  eautnerattNl, 


ClaHlflcatiou  ot  States  and 

Population. 

iDorease  +  Ueorease  - 

m,. 

18M. 

Number.  _ 

Percent, 

'■'SS 

iff 

908!420 
628.642 

2.231.eS3 

S;!S;S 

;«:S 

l:JI!:g 

'Si 

42.33E 

'■i-i 

7,26e:894 
1.N93.S10 

i.34o;ai6 

2.020:616 
95S:800 

88.243 

!f:| 

746!258 

'•IS 

88.648 

ill 

2:2.is:m7 

3.ow,rao 

i;289,'6no 

'142)924 
1,062.656 

376:5.10 
1,444.933 

160.282 
6.C03.174 

'Ss 
Ji 

346,506 

1,161.149 

348.600 

332:422 

l,«i5.9SO 

S57.232 

762,7M 

27i:655 
126.451 

'11 

IS 

73.224 
996.198 
324,068 

319:566 

|:| 

33:380 

ii 
^  ll 

1,265:720 
128:i63 

95:832 

189: 167 

253:09S 

65:970 
11.219 

1TO:oi'i6 
375,712 

+       3?:3 

'76.3(13,387 

63.069.756 

13,233.1K1 
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'OBOSa  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  DIKFEREST  CENSUS 
PERIODS. 

Table  XIII. 


Ctnnis  rears. 

Square  mil«. 

Cueaij-ean. 

^?53'a"^^ 

S2T,8U 
2.0G9.(H3 

i:S:a 

1840 

3.<SE.«U 

ClaesiaeBtioD  of  sUtca  and  Ifirritorira. 

.i!.-i. 

Wnter 

Toial  laod 
and  water 
sarfaec. 

El.MO 

no 

'US 

1E6,9Sa 

"■i 

'  so 

64.S40 

68,980 

2,380 

SS 

90 

ID 
4.440 

m 

35.910 

US 

SI. TOO 
7S;206 

l:i 

TS.840 
109.740 

1E',4«0 

II 

3»:830 
M.S60 

<1:S 

li 
ii 

es'.sso 
m;4go 

ESO 
440 

a 
il 

2:360 

tiiso 

CEO 

3 

960 
300 
190 

,.g 

SOO 

>,| 

197 

i 

3.490 
2,780 

2.326 
2,300 

'i 

620 
100 

'2.97O.038 

■55,562 

3,622,933 

'ExcloBlTe  ot  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


PART  111. 


Sweating  In  the  Qarmtnt-iVlaking:  Trades. 


MEANING  OF  THE  TEKXE  SWEATING  SYSTEM. 

The  comiitions  described  by  tlie  term  "sweating,"  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  today,  have  probably  aJwaj's  existed.  The 
tenii  itself,  however,  is  net  so  very  old.  It  probably  originated 
in  Kngland,  a  cc-untrj-  the  industrial  development  of  which  is  al- 
most identical  with  that  of  our  own.  In  Mr.  Howell's  "Ccn- 
flicta  t:f  (■apital  and  Labor"  there  ia  a  reference  on  page  IIJ 
which  ir.dieates  that  the  tcmi  was  known  in  1814.  Mr.  Charles 
Kingsley  in  his  "Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty,"  published  in  1849, 
dracrilK«  the  sweating  system  as  follows: — "Part  of  tbe  work, 
if  not  the  whcle,  is  let  out  to  contractors  or  middlemen — "3wen^ 
f  rs,"  as  their  victims  si5nificimtly  call  them- — who,  in  their  turn, 
let  it  ont  again,  sometimes  to  the  workmen,  sometimes  to  fresh 
middlemen,  so  that  of  the  price  paid  for  labor  on  each  article, 
not  only  the  workmen,  but  the  sweater,  and  perhaps  the  r,v.eak-,'s 
sweater,  and  a  third,  and  a.fourtli,  and  a  fiftJi,  have  to  draw 
their  profit,"  This  definition  connects  sweating  with  the  sub- 
ccmtraet  r.ystein  wfliich  then  prevailed  and  still  is  civiimion  in  tbe 
(■U-thp8  making  indnstrica.  In  fact,  it  is  obviously  the  trend  o£ 
lliis  book,  as  a  whole,  not  only  to  describe  the  conditions  of  labor 
in  the  sub-contract  trades  by  the  term  "sweating,"  bnt  even  to 
attribute  these  conditions  to  the  system  of  contracting  and  sniv 
ct,ntracting. 

This  definition,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the  cnnclusii  us 
arrived  at  by  a  specie!  committee  of  the  Honse  of  Lords,  cp- 
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]K>iiitfd  if)  188S  to  investigate  sweating.  This  conuiiitto©  ile- 
fines  it  as  "the  taking  advantage  of  tlio  jioorer  and  more  lielp- 
less  claases  of  workers. ",Itjj  evils,  tlie  committee  says,  are  known 
(1)  by  an  undniy  low  rate  of  wages;  (2)  by  excessive  hours  of 
labor;  (3)  by  the  unsanitary  state  of  the  hoiisea  in  which  the 
work  is  carried  on.  The  comrnittoe  furtiher  says:  "These  evils 
'can  liardly  be  eixaggerated.  The  earnings  of  the  lowest  class  of 
workers  are  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  existence.  The  hours  «if 
labor  are  such  as  to  make  the  lives  of  the  workers'  periixls  of  al- 
most cs^aseles-s  toil,  hard  and  unlovely  to  the  last  degree.  The 
sanitar}^  conditions  nnder  which  the  work  is  conductexl  are  not 
only  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed,  lint  are 
dangerous  to  the  public,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  trades  con- 
wmed  in  making  clothes,  as  infectious  diseases  are  spread  by  the 
sale  of  the  garments  made  in  rooms  inhabited  by  persons  suffer- 
ing from  smallpox  and  other  disoases."  This  committee  also  as-  ' 
signs  much  less  importance  to  the  Contractor  or  middleman  tJian 
did  Kingsley.  It  says  that  the  contractor  is  the  consequence, 
uot  the  cause,  of  the  evil;  the  instrument,  not  the  hand  which 
gives  motion  to  Ijhe  instrnment,  and  that  he  is  absent-  in  many 
cases  in  which  tlie  evils  complained  of  abound.  The  sweating 
system  may  exist  under  any  method  of  employment  when  thy 
conditions  of  the  labor  market  afford  abundant  materials  to  sup- 
ply an  unscrupulous  employer  with  workers  helplessly  dejiend- 
ent  on  him.  In  some  cases  the  m^n  known  as  a  sweater  is 
merely  an  agent,  knowing  nothing  of  the  business.  Sometimes 
lie  acts  tlie  part  of  a  foreman,  and  directs  the  work  of  every 
branch,  imderstanding  tlie  whole  business  tlioi'oughly.  Often 
he  works  as  hard  as  any  of  his  employes. 

Tlicso  two  lines  of  defiiiitioii  fairly  represent  the  views  of 
English  inveatigatoi-s  of  the  subject-  As  a  whtilc,  they  do  uoc 
differ  materially  from  those  held  in  this  country.  Thus'we  find 
that  the  definition  given  by  ilr.  Kingsley  in  England  more  than 
fifty  ,\para  ago  sutetnntially  agrees  with  that  given  in.  1892  by 
t!ie  Bureau  of  Lalnir  of  Illinois  in  an  extt'nsivc  report  upon 
sweating  in  Chicago,  This  report,  in  a  general  way,  holds  tliat 
the  sweating  system  is  of  old  standing;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  sur- 
viving renmant  of  the  system  which  immediately  preceded  the 
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fnctor>'  system,  a  relic  of  the  days  when  all  industry  was  chiefly 
ei"induete<I  upon  the  piece-price  ])lan  in  sin^l  shops  and  in  the 
homes  of  the  workers.  The  actual  practice  of  the  sweating  sys- 
tem is  thus  described :  It  conaiats  of  f arminf^  out,  l>y  conijToting 
manufacturers  to  competing  contractors,  material  for  gannenta, 
which  in  turn  is  distributed  among  competing  mon  and  women 
tn  he  made  up.  The  middleman,  or  contractor,  ia  the  sweater 
(though  he  may  also  be  himself  subjected  to  pressure  from 
abovel,  and  his  employes'  are  the  sweated  or  oppressed.  He  con- 
tract to  make  np  a  certain  garment  at  a  given  price  per  piece. 
and  tJien  hires  other  people  to  do  the  work  at  a  leas  price,  his 
profit  being  the  difference  between  the  two  prices. 

This,  undoubtedly,  correctly  describee  much  of  the  sweating 
done  in  the  garment-making  industries  of  this  country.  It  will 
be  noticed,  however,  that  the"  description  implies  that  all  the 
work  is  done  tbrouffb  the  contract,  system,  while  in  actual  prac- 
tice this  ia  not  the  case  as  many  of  thoae  making  we-aring  apparel 
in  tlieir  homes  obtain  the  material  from  or  are  employed  di- 
rectly by  the  wholesale  houses.  Considerable  importance  ia  also 
ntt^ached  to  the  sub-contract  system.  Here,  as  has  been  done  bv 
lifr.  Kingsley  and  many  other  writers,  fhe  contractor  is  made 
the  essential  element  in  the  condition  of  sweating.  Col.  Carroll 
Ti.  Wright,  TTnited  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  'Tractical 
Sociol<^y"  defines  sweating  as  "a.  eonditien  under  which  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  work  In  a  ^ven  time  is  performed  for  a  mini- 
mnm  waeie.  and  in  which  the  ordinary  mles  of  health  and  com- 
fort are  disr^arded."  This  definition  ia  much  broader  than 
those  just  discussed,  correspondine  more  desely  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  (tommittee  of  the  House  of  T/vrds. 

Fonr  definitions,  differing  considpraWv  as  to  their  neope  and 
eeneral  idea,  bave  thus  heem  ffiven.  Those  of  Mr.  Kinesley  and 
that  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  convey  tibe  impression  thnt 
fweatine  ia  a  more  or  less  distinct  system  of  employment  or  la- 
bor, inseparably  connected  with  the  sub-contract  system  in  the 
■ffarment-making  industries.  That  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  that  of  Col.  Wright  imnly  rather  that  it  la 
the  condition  under  which  the  poorer,  unskilled,  less  efRcleiit  or 
•    more  helplcs,s  workers  in  almost  any  occupation  are  emplo; 
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Wliile  both  ideas  may  ha  correct,  the  latter  13  broader  and  cohm^ 
iieai-er  to  covering  the  sense  in  which  the  Uirni  sweating  ia  mosttv 

used  loday. 

Taken  both  together,  these  definitions  both  define  and  descrilp 
the  sweating  systt'm.  Sweating  in  its  broad  sense  is  not  of  re- 
cent development.  In  this  country  tlip,  conditions  poc-uliar  tD  it 
can  be  traced  back  almost  to  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  It  is  not. 
however,  an  American  institution,  nor  is  it  an  outgrowth  of  the 
factory  system.  Tho  conditions  described  existed  in  Euroi>e  Itc- 
fore  the  United  States  had  become  a  manufacturing  nation,  and 
before  machinery  and  st«ain  were  applied  to  production.  Tb.it 
is,  there  was  sweating  before  the  factory  system  was  ushered  in. 
In  fact,  sweating  if-  a  remnant  of  tihe  eighteenth  century-,  and 
of  the  system  of  production  which  preceded  the  facforj-  system. 
Before  the  use  of  steam  and  machinery',  most  articles  were  made 
by  liand  in  the  small  shop  or  home.  The  small  master  and  jour- 
neymen workers  were  then  the  producers.  Machinery  and 
steam  power  coming  into  vogue  in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  last  cen- 
tury, changed  all  this,  ilan,  with  the  assistance  of  tliese  forces, 
could  turn  out  more  goods  at  the  same  or  even  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  home  worker  could  when  aided  only  by  his  tools.  The 
result  was  speedy  and  definite.  The  making  of  goods  of  almost 
every  sort  was  taken  into  the  factories  which  shortly  began  to 
spring  up  on  every  hand.  The  master  and  journeyman,  thus 
deprived  of  their  former  mode  of  livelihood,  became  factory 
operatives.  This  change  occurred  in  every  industry  in  which 
machinery  dieapened  the  cost  of  production.  Generally  s}>eak- 
ing,  man  alone  can  not  succesafully  compete  with  man  wlicji 
aided  by  a  machine,  and  so  the  small  shops  went  out  of  existence 
and  work  was  taken  away  from  the  homes.  There  were  excep- 
tions, however,  to  even  this  phase  of  industrial  evolution,  for  in 
a  few  industries  work  is  still  largely  done  under  tlie  methods  -f 
n  hundred  years  ago  and  it  is  in  these  that  sweating  is  oftenest 
found. 

Willi©  the  sweating  system  is  a  relic  of  the  eighteenth  century 
master  and  journeymen  plan,  it  differs  from  it  in  many  ways. 
It  ig  fnie  that  in  both  cases  the  work  is  largely  performed  hy 
hand  and  usually  in  small  shops  or  in  homos.     It  is  also  true 
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tho  pioce-price  metbod  is  common  to  both,  but  here  the  resem- 
blance ends.  The  master  and  journeyman  method  was  general 
whila  the  sweating  system  is  confined  largely  to  a  few  trades  and 
its  \vorkers  are  drawn'  from  the  crowded  population  of  large 
cities.  In  tlto  former  system  competition  was  limited  some- 
times through  the  guilds,  sometimes  by  common  consent;  in  tha 
latter,  competition  is  absolutely  unrestricted,  and  its  fearful  re- 
sults are  therefore  more  feJt.  The  small  master  was  also  a 
dealer  as  well  as  a  worker,  and  the  journeymen  lalwred  more 
leisurely  Chan  the  sweat-shop  worker  does  today,  while  on  tiio 
whole  he  enjoyed  a  much  higher  social  standing.  These  are 
(July  a  few  of  the  points  in  which  the  two  differ. 

As  intimated,  sweating  is  neither  an  American  institution  nor 
an  outgrowth  of  the  factory  system,  though  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  it  exists,  to  a  cnsiderable  extent,  in  many  of  tho  larger 
cities  of  tho  United  States.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  how 
an  evil  not  peculiar  to  our  institutions  has  come  to  bo  a  part  of 
our  industrial  and  social  life.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the 
cause.  The  sweating  system  is  an  importation  from  Eastern 
and  Southern  Europe  where  the  old  hand-labor,  home-shop 
method  of  production  is  still  in  vogue.  Immigrants  from  these 
lands  know  of  no  other  metliod,  and  arriving  in  this  country  arc 
ready  to  continue  their  former  mode  of  living  and  working  and 
find  nothing  strange  ii^  doing  so.  Other  forces  have  aggregated 
the  sweating  evil,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  immigration  of  this  sort 
which  furnished  thii  first  and  the  real  conditions  for  its  growth. 

A  FEW  FACTS  IN  THE  HISTOKY  OF  SWEj\TING. 

The  term  "sweating"  is  quite  old  and  has  been  used  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  records  are  not  quite  clear  on  this  point,  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  term  was  first  used  in  ttlie  tailoring  trades, 
the  very  industrj-  in  which  the  evil  is  most  common  today.  At 
some  time  in  the  past  it  was  evidently  the  custom  of  tailoring 
firms  te  havo  all  their  work  done  in  their  oi,vn  shops.  N'ot  only 
was  tJjo  stock  kept  and  the  cutting  done  there,  but  tho  sewers 
worked  under  the  same  roof.  This  condition  of  things  did  not 
cent  inue  however.  The  masters  soon  discovered  they  could  save 
■  rent  and  profit  in  oliier  ways  by  having  part  of  their  work  "let  j|  , 
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out"  to  tailors  who  were  willing  to  work  in  their  homes,  and 
gradually  this  became  the  general  practice.  These  homemakera 
were  paid  by  the  piece  and  in  order  to  earn  more  they  oftei^ 
worked  inordinately  long  hours.  Tailors  who  still  worked  reg- 
ular hours  in  the  lai^r  shops  took  the  matter  up,  and,  in  the 
discussions  that  followed,  termed  the  homcmakere  "sweaters" 
— that  is,  persona  who  sweated  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the 
extra  earning.  Before  long  the  term  was  applied  in  still  an- 
other sense.  Tailors  who  took  work  home  soon  found  that  they 
could  obtain  more  work  than  they  themselves  were  able  to  do. 
This  brought  about  a  new  order  of  things.  At  first  the  tailors 
j)res3ed  their  families  into  service,  then  they  hired  other  tailors 
to  assist  them.  From  workmen  they  were  now  advanced  to  and 
became  small  masters  and  began  to  "sweat"  others  as  well  as 
themselves.  They  became  in  short  middlemen,  or  contractors, 
who  took  work  from  the  wholesalers,  saw  to  it  that  it  was  made 
up,  acted  as  overseers  as  well,  and  were  held  responsible  for  it 
all  until  the  garment*  were  returned.  To  these  contractors 
the  term  "sweaters"  was  then  applied,  and  they  are  still  known 
by  the  name. 

Aside  from  these  special  applications  the  term  "sweater"  also 
gained  a  wider  and  more  general  meaning.  The  long  hours  in 
the  tailors'  gaiTet  were  attended  by  other  evils  such  as  low  wage-s, 
imsanitary  surroundings  and  irregular  /smployment  and  with 
these  the  term  became  and  still  continues  to  be  associated. 
There  arc  many  examples  of  this.  Trade  unions,  for  in- 
stance, often  apply  the  tenu  to  employers  wlio  pay  less  than  the 
ruling  wage.  Social  workers  apply  it  to  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tions which  surround  the  workers  in  many  of  the  sweated  occu- 
pations. Others  again  apply  it  to  cases  where  the  hours  of  work 
are  longer  than  usual,  and  where  other  bad  conditions  exist.  In 
fact,  the  word  is  made  to  describe  the  condition  (if  all  overworked, 
underpaid,  ill-hous(Hl  and  generally  0]>i)resscd  workers  no  matter 
wliere  tliey  an'  found. -Though  it  is  offenest  used  in  reference  to 
the  dltifis  in  tho  congcsited  ]>orti()ns  of  the  larger  cities. 

It  in  t!i(!  bad  effect  of  such  conditions  on  tlie  workers  fiat  makes 
them  fit  gn-at  a  social  evil.  Txnig  hours,  low  wages,  and  unsan- 
itary conditions  of  pinployment  result  not  only  in  po<)r  workers 
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but,  in  the  end,  in  poorly  made  goods.  Long  hours  are  bad  be- 
cause thoy  reduce  the  physical  and  mental  energy  of  the  worker, 
leaving  no  time  for  rest  or  recreation  or  the  self  improvement 
that  might  otherwise  be  poesible.  No  person  or  race  can  be  taxed 
constantly  to  the  limit  of  strength  without  serious  results  both  to 
theni:felvcs  and  their  descendaht-i.  When  long  hours  are  associ- 
ated with  low  wages,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  situation  is 
made  worse.  The  standard  of  life  is  lowered  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  workers  is  seriously  impaired.  Development  and  prog- 
ress of  the  individual  and  consequently  of  society  are  retarded, 
and  a  class  of  poor  and  even  dangerous  citizens  is  formed.  In 
a  republic  where  all  men  have  a  right  to  vote,  this  last  is  not  the 
least  of  the  dangers  enumerated. 

Unsanitary  conditions  in  workshops  or  homes  where  sweating 
is  carried  on  are  dangerous  not  only  to  those  directly  involved 
but  to  the  community  at  large.  Such  places  are  not  infre- 
quently the  breeders  of  disease,  the  starting  point  of  many  a 
seemingly  niysterioufl  epidemic.  Diseases  of  an  infectious  na- 
ture, breaking  out  in  such  a  plaoe,  may  spread  either  through 
direct  contact  with  the  workers  or  through  garments  or  other 
articles  sent  ont  from  it.  The  workers  coming  from  a  home 
wherf  there  is  a  case  of  infectious  disease  may  l)ring  the  germs 
to  their  fellows  in  tlie  shop.  The  little  child  too  young  to  be 
placed  at  work  may  carry  the  disease  to  school  with  him  expos- 
ing other  children  and  threatening  the  health  of  many  families. 
Goods  sent  out  from  an  in£ecte<l  shoj)  may  lie  exposed  for  sale 
with  an  utter  regardlessness  of  the  conditions  under  wliich  they 
wore  manufactured.  Instances  of  all  these  things  arp  numer- 
ous in  any  comunmity  where  sweating  exists,  though  the  pub- 
lic is  not  usually  cognizant  of  them.  They  should  demonstrate 
conclusively  to  everj'  one  the  neces.sify  of  a  wise  regulation  of 
those  industries  that  foster  them. 

-\s  has  been  said,  sweating  is  often  aiwi>fiateij  with  ciintraet 
vrork  and  the  small  master.  This  master  usually  contracts  with 
a  wholesaler  or  other  dealer  to  perform  a  <t'rtain  amount  of  work 
for  a  certain  price.  He  then  brings*  this  work  to  his  own  shop  or 
to  his  liome  where  it  is  made  np  through  the  help  of  workers  em- 
ployed hy  him.     The  diflference  l>etwcen  tlie  jirice  he  n-reives  and 
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tlio  amount  he  pays  out  to  his  workers  is  the  eompeiieation  he  re- 

eeivea  for  his  time  and  efforts.  In  some  cases,  this  difference  is 
considerable  and  leaves  him  a-  fair  proiit.  In  other  cases,  and 
these  seciu  to  be  the  most  niiiuerons,  his  profit  is  less  than  the 
earnings  of  his  beat  workers.  In  many  instances,  this  small  eon- 
tractor  has  no  shop,  but  simply  snblets  the  work  to  others  who 
take  it  to  their  home  where  it  is  made  up  by  their  families  or 
perhaps  by  stilJ  other  hired  persons.  Here  the  contractor  is  not 
the  real  employer.  He  simply  takes  the  work  at  one  price  and 
lets  It  out  at  another  and  then  sees  to  it  that  the  {ipods  aro  prop- 
crl3'  retumetl  when  made  up.  In  ail  cases  he  is  responsible  for 
the  work  from  the  time  the  material  leaves  the  wholesaler  until 
the  articles  made  from  it  are  returned  to  the  latter. 

But  why  does  the  dealer  have  liis  work  done  throup,li  a  middle- 
man instead  of  employing  the  workers  directly  t  The  answer 
to  this  is  not  always  easily  found.  In  moatfraBCS,  however,  it  is 
a  question  of  economy  and  convenience.  In  the  first  place,  sucli 
a  method  relieves  fhe  dealer  from  furnishing  and  maintaining 
a  dhop.  Since  the  work  is  done  in  the  homes  or  cheap  shops 
and  the  ecntractor,  and  consequently  the  workers,  are  ground 
down  to  the  l^^west  possible  iiguro,  tliis  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
economy  to  the  dealer.  Then  again  to  find  workei-s  and  manaijo 
a  slic-j)  is  a  task  that  many  like  to  leave  to  others.  To  engage 
\vorkers  who  will  take  the  material  home  and  also  see  to  its  distri- 
bution and  the  colloction  of  the  completed  work  entails  less 
trouble  and  effort.  Figuring  iip  everything,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  it  would  cost  the  dealer  a  great  deal  more  to  have  the  work 
done  in  his  shop  or  to  personally  distribute  it  among  the  workers 
than  to  leave  all  this  to  the  contractor. 

The  contract  system  thus  seems  to  favor  both  cheapness  and 
ernvcnience.  In  ]X)int  of  cheapness  the  margin  may  be  even 
greatci'  than  would  at  first  appear.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
pnbli^r  opinir;n  would  permit  a  well  known  house  to  hire  workers 
in  a  big  shop  on  the  same  terms  as  those  at  whi('h  the  home  wcrk- 
crs.  who  lire  out  of  the  public  eye,  may  Ite  cni])loyed  l>y  a  con- 
tractor. If  thc.<realer  established  a  shop  in  connection  witli  his 
business  this  shop  would  have  to  Ix'  conducted  on  the  same  ad- 
vanced plan  as  that  foUowei)  in  other  large  factories.     If  he 
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hire<!  the  honut  and  small  shop  workers  directly  and  it  became 
knomi  that  he  swentixl  tliein  to  the  aaiiie  extent  that  he  is  often 
ahle  !<■>  do  through  his  contractors  ho  might  aoon  feel  the  effect ' 
upon  his  business.  The  contractor  is,  therefore,  a  sort  of  a  go- 
between,  a  medium  tlirough  which,  if  skillfully  managed,  the  cost 
of  production  may  he  kept  down.  He  is  thus  an  exceedingly  use- 
ful person.  There  are  many  dealers  in  clothing,  liowever,  who 
let  their  work  directly  to  the  home  worker.  In  anch  cases  tho 
workers  fetch  the  gc-otis  <iirectly  from  the  dealer's  warehouse  and 
return  tihe  garments  after  they  have  been  mad©  up  in  their  homes. 
It  has  been  obsen-ed,  however,  that  this  method  results  in  no  bet- 
ter terms  to  the  workers,  than  when  a  contractor  is  employed. 

In  its  worst  forms  sweating  is  usually  found  in  the  congested 
districts  cf  the  larger  cities.  Here  the  poorer  people  live,  sleep, 
eat  and  work  in  the  same  room.  In  the  worst  tenement  districts 
the  shop  cannrt  be  distinguished  from  the  home.  In  otlirr  occu- 
pations and  in  other  localities  sweated  individuals  may  l>e  found 
hut  in  the  tenements  there  exists  the  sweated  elasr;,  Here  it  i.-^ 
that  the  real  awcatshcp  is  located,  and  here  it  is  that  the  sweater 
finds  bis  rocrnita.  In  other  places,  one  or  another  symptom  of 
sweating  may  Ix*  discovered,  but  here  all  phases  of  the  evil  are 
present.  Xot  only  are  tho  earnings  at  the  lowest  point  possible 
for  the  work  to  go  on,  but  the  hours  arc  extremely  long  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  often  beyond  belief.  It  is  the  squalor  in 
thcso  places  that  has  attracted  so  much  attention  to  them  ami  tliat 
makr.^  them  so  important  a  problem.  Peoplo  cannot  live  under 
such  conditions  and  be  temperate  and  moral.  Such  qualities 
wants  more  space,  better  food,  longer  rest  and  mure  sunshine,  ami 
gr(ater  cleanliness.  It  is  a  crime  on  the  part  of  so<'iety  to  de 
nothing  toward  wiping  out  this  evil,  especially  in  those  places 
where  it  has  appeared  in  its  worst  form. 

Sweating  is  also  associated  with  the  small  work  shop  and  home 
lal:  T.  This  is  owing  to  lack  of  machinery*  <>n  any  largo  scale  in 
these  places  and  to  thf-  nature  of  the  work  itself  which  in  such  thin 
it  can  be  easily  subdivided  and  distributed.  Cloth,  fur  instance, 
wliieli  is  ent  for  garments,  can  l)e  taken  almust  anywliere  to  be 
madeup.  The  workers  can  obtain  it  either  from  the  eimtractor, 
or  from  the  dealer,  take  it  home,  make  it  up,  and  return  the  gar- 
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ment  either  partly  or  wholly  finished.  There  are  of  course  only 
a  few  indnstries  in  wTiich  this  can  bo  done.  Where  machinery 
is  used  the  material  must  be  brought  to  the  machine  aud  when  it 
is  heavy  it  can  neither  bo  carried  about  nor  readily  subdivided. 
In  such  cases  the  work  is  done  in  special  places  and  under  the 
public  eye.  In  a  few  tradee,  however,  it  is  often  done  in  the 
home  or  small  shop,  away  from  public  view,  and  under  conditions 
Bhat  can  only  become  known  through  special  investigations. 

The  height  of  the  sweating  evil  is  surely  reached  under  the 
so-called  '"task  system"  in  which  a  contractor  agrees  with  his 
workei-s  that  they  shall  consider  a  certain  task  a  day's  work.  He 
then  solicits  work  upon  that  basi^.  It  is  easy  to  see  to  what 
abuses  this  system  may  lead.  In  dull  times,  or,  when  there  is 
a  depi-ession  in  business,  tlie  tasks  arc  often  increased  until  the 
workers  have  to  toil  perhaps  two  or  three  days  for  one  day's 
wage.  When  it  is  remembered  how  small  the  sweated  wages  are, 
even  at  the  beat,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  this  must 
mean.  Bad  as  it  is,  the  task  system  has  not  been  uncommon  in 
the  eastern  cities  of  this  country.  It  has  even  been  found  that 
in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  combination  between  contractor 
and  wholesaler  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  tasks.  A 
more  vicious  combination  could  hardly  be  thought  of.  In  other 
cases  again  tlie  task  system  has  been  used  by  individual  con- 
tractors for  the  sole  purpose  of  underbidding  others.  This  ia 
certainly  competition  with  a  vengeance. 

Th'j  sweated  workers  aro  almost  invariably  unskilled,  poor  and 
powerless  to  iK-tfcr  themselves.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are 
immigrants  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  people  ill  fitted 
for  tlie  operaticm  of  high  class  machinery  and  for  modem  factory 
life.  The  sweatshop  is  nothing  new  to  them.  Many  of  them 
have  iKsen  accustomed  to  similiar  c^inditions  of  work  elsewhere 
and  they  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  here  with  but  little 
protest.  There  is  little  else  fiir  thoiti  to  <\<>.  They  know  how  to 
do  only  one  thing  and  their  livclihom]  depends  upon  finding  that 
thing  to  dii.  The  work  is  all  dime  l)y  hand  and  is  greatly  sulv 
diviihnl  si>  thill  one  worker  ^verfonus  but  an  insignificant  part  of 
the  whole,  but  though  it  is  not  work  that  requires  any  great  skill 
it  is  n-snally  the  only  thing  that  ho  is  nWe  to  do  and  he  therefore 
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accepts  employment  at  it  at  any  price  and  imdpr  any  conditions. 
Tho  siipplj'  of  workera  is  always  far  in  advance  of  the  demand 
for  them  and  if  he  is  not  willing  to  make  coneessif>ns  anil  endnre 
hardships  he  miiat  give,  way  to  someone  who  will.  Consequently, 
witbout  ontAido  aid  he  can  do  little  to  bring  about  a  change  for 
the  better  either  in  wages,  hours  of  eniployiuent  or  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 

There  aifo  fow  occnpations  in  which  tliere  is  not  someone  who 
tiiii:$t  contend  with  one  or  more  of  the  evils  cited.  The  oppressed 
(ire  everywhere.  It  is  true  that  in  some  fiocupations  only  a  few 
Iiavo  any  real  hardships  to  bear  but  in  others  almost  the  entire 
t»ody  of  workers  is  affected.  Perhaps  no  class  suffers  so  much  as 
t  ho  garment  workers,  who  live  and  work  in  the  tenement  districts  ■ 
of  the-  lai^  cities.  They  are  often  helpless  and  inefficient,  whilo 
their  work  is  of  a  peculiar  natnre,  requiring  little  or  no  machin- 
ery and  capable  of  such  subrlivision  that  it  can  easily  bo  carried 
to  the  home  and  made  up  there.  It  requires  little  skill  and  con- 
sequently it  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  immigrant  class  and  by 
women  and  ehildren  who  must  support  themselves  and  who  see 
no  other  way  of  doing  so.  Such  workers,  driven  by  necessity, 
will  worfc  on  any  terms.  Their  position  is  isolated  and  few  of 
them  have  come  under  tho  influence  of  the  trades  union.  So  far, 
too,  they  have  practically  been  lieyond  the  reach  of  every  other 
force  that  makes  for  better  conditions.  Even  factory  legislation 
and  inspection  have  failed  to  effectively  include  them  because  of 
the  prevailing  but  false  view  "that  every  man's  home  is  his 
castle." 

What  has  so  far  been  said  of  sweating  applies  in  a  general  way 
to  the  evil  wherever  and  however  it  is  found.  In  some  places  all 
tho  avmptoms  may  be  present-  In  others  only  a  portion  of  them 
may  be  detected. 

WHO  la  THE  SWKATKR  ? 

Since  there  is  sweating  there  must  be  a  sweater, — some  one 
who  is  really  responsible  for  the  fact  that  people  are  forced  to 
work  under  such  bad  conditions,  and  for  such  meagre  earnings. 
So  clearly  apparent  an  effect  must  have  a  cause  but  to  locate  this 
is  no  easy  matter  for  the  further  an  analysis  of  all  the  facts  ^par-         i 
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ing  upon  the  case  is  carried  the  more  complex  the  situation  he- 
comca.  In  fact  it  soon  develops  that  the  underlying  reasons  for 
these  conditions  cannot  lie  laid  wholly  at  the  door  of  any  one 
person  or  class.  The  cause  appears  to  be  inherent.  Every  one 
in  general  seems  more  to  blame  than  someone  in  particular. 

The  sub-contractor  or  the  peraon  who  brings  the  work  and 
workers  tt^ther  is  usually  charged  with  being  the  real  sweater 
and  he  is  often  pictured  as  a  gloating  monster  who  thrives  upon 
his  fellow  men  if  he  does  not  actually  devour  them.  But  is  thi.s 
view  well  founded?  Can  he  after  all  be  justly  blamed  for  the 
suffering  and  squalor  that  exist  among  those  whom  he  employs  ? 
■  It  is  a  question  that  has  not  received  the  attention  that  it  deserves 
but  a  survey  of  the  facts  points  to  this,  that  in  mc«t  eaaes  the  con- 
tractor is  little  if  any  more  to  blame  than  anyone  else.  He  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  middleman,  serving  the  same  purpose 
in  his  line  tfliat  contractors  do  in  other  kinds  of  business.  His 
position  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  retailer.  He  sen'ea 
his  special  purpose.  Wherever  employed  he  is  found  necessary. 
Ho  brings  work  and  worker  together,  directing  the  work  and 
oft-en  overseeing  all  the  details  of  it.  In  one  way  or  another  he 
works  as  hard  as  any  of  his  employes.  He  performs  services  that 
have  a  definite  and  necessary  place  in  the  social  system.  He  is 
also  as  unirh  a  victim  of  circiimstanw^  as  anyone  else.  Compe- 
tition acts  upon  him  with  just  as  much  force  as  it  does  upon 
others  and  he  therefore  earns  no  inorc  in  proportion  to  the  social 
value  of  his  son'ices  than  do  his  workers.  In  f  actj  his  wages  are 
■often  as  low  as  those  of  his  best  paid  hands.  Of  coure,  this  does 
not  make  it  impossible  for  the  contractor  to  be  oppressive  in  his 
methods  and  for  the  time  being  at  least  he  may  be  overpaid.  But 
sucli  instances  are  rare.  That,  as  a  rule,  the  s\ib-contr actor  is  not 
the  mal  ojipressor  seems  also  to  be  confinued  by  the  fact  that  in 
cases  where  'ho  has  Iweii  done  away  with  and  where  the  workers 
deal  dii-ectly  with  tlic  wholesaler  the  situation  is  no  I)etter.  In 
fact,  tho  general  verdict  is  that  whore  this  change  has  been  made 
the  condition  of  the  workers  often  beccimes  worse  than  ever. 
Tho  wholesaler  now  assumes  tlie  duties  of  the  contracit  r,  thcri'b;, 
saving  tho  amount,  the  latter  earned,  but  it  does  not  fidlow  that 
this  amount  is  added  to  the  wages  of  the  workers  nor  <locs  it  im- 
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ply  that  the  terms  of  labor  will  be  any  better  than  tbey  were  be- 
UttV;  On  tlie  oontrnrv  it  lins  been  [iroveil  frequently  thjit  the 
wlioIt»3aler  can  drive  even  harder  bargains  and  is  no  more  in- 
clined to  be  mcrcifnl  tlian  was  the  contractor.  All  tliese  facts 
(^  ti>  show  that  the  snI>eontr actor  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  real  cul- 
prit. Indeed  tliey  seem  to  prove  the  contrary  for-whcn  the  snh- 
eontraetor  awea.ts  bis  workers  it  is  iisnallv  because  ue  is  hinii^rlf 
sweated  and  cannot  do  otherwise  if  He  would  remain  in  business. 
But  if  the  contractor  is  not  always  the  real  sweater  who  is? 
Many  hold  that  he  is  to  be  found  in  the  real  employer,  and  since 
some  of  the  worst  eases  of  sweating  exist  where  the  workers  are 
employed  directly  by  the  wholesaler  there  is  good  gron  nd  for  that 
position.  Upon  a  closer  examination  of  tihe  facts,  however,  it 
will  Ik>  found  necessary  to  modify  this  view  also.  Many  of  the 
dealers  are  unscrupulous  and  grcecly  and  in  all  their  tranaaetirns 
with  their  employes  take  full  advantage  of  their  superior  posi- 
tion. They  are  often  guilty  of  seriom  abuses,  not  only  when 
they  (leal  directly  with  the  workers,  but  in  indirect  ways  an  well. 
Hard  bargains  usually  result,  in  a  low  coat  of  pnxliurtion.  Those 
who  ean  produce  the  cheapest  can  also  sell  at  the  lowest  price. 
Tho  employer  who  pays  the  lowest  wages,  requires  the  longest 
hours  of  wcrk  and  provides  the  poorest  accoimnodations  for  his 
workers  is  often  able  to  undersell  fair  and  honest  emplryers  in 
the  market.  In  this  way  the  unscrupulcus  bargainer  forces  all 
others  in  his  line  to  adopt  hi^  methods  or  get  out  of  biisinesH. 
That  such  employers  are  tlio  real  sweaters  few  will  question.  An- 
other class  of  employers,  who  may  be  held  morally  responsible 
for  the  hardships  they  inflict  upon  the  workers  are  those  who, 
while  enjoying  special  advantages,  fail  to  share  them  with  their 
employes.  On  the  other  hand,  employers  who  are  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  capitalistic  competition  cannot  in  many  eases  pay 
higher  wages  than  they  do  without  either  lowering  the  margin  of 
profit  down  to  a  point  where  capital  would  ho  withdrawn,  or 
wiping  it  out  altogether.  A  majority  of  employers  are  in  this 
position.  Many  of  they  are  di>ing  all  thev  can  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  their  workers.  Tn  fact,  not  a  few  go  a  great  deal 
mit  of  their  way  in  order  to  attain  this  end.  With  these  facts 
in  mind,  it  is  certainly  clear  that  all  employers  should  not  be 
das-sed  as  srweatera.  ■,],- 
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Tho  puMic  whicli  piircliases  and  consumes  tho  goods  has  alsu 
bwa  regardpil  as  Hie  BWeator.  Tliis  may  not  at  first  seem  quite 
clear,  yet  never tliek-sa  tho  point  is  not  ill  taken.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
most  far  seeing  view  of  all.  The  people,  it  is  said,  demand  cliea]i 
gm.da.  In  order  to  Jiieet  this  demand  producers  are  forced  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  prixUiction  which  means  lower  wages  and  po<;r 
conditions  and  the  sweating  evil  can  thus  be  traced  back  u>  the 
general  desire  for  low  priced  goods.  There  is  more  bad:  of  this 
view  than  appeal's  at  first  glance.  On  the  part  of  the  purchaser^ 
there  is  certainly  n  strong  and  well  defined  demand  for  li>w 
prices  but  this  is  not  entirely  causeil  by  a  desire  for  cheapness  in 
itself.  In  many  cases  the  real  reason  will  be  found  in  an  ina- 
bility to  distinguish  between  the  goods  that  are  relatively  cheap 
or  dear  and  between  the  good  and  the  poor  in  quality  and  work- 
manship. Tho  people  have  bought  poor  goods  at  high  prices  so 
often  that  they  have  become  suspicions  and  conclude  that  the  riA 
is  less  when  the  price  is  small  so  they  buy  accordingly.  The  art 
of  adulteration  and  deception  thei-efore  conies  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  social  demand. 

Whatever  the  cause  the  fact  remains  that  almost  everyone  is 
looking  t^iward  the  bargain  counter,  and  is  stimulated  in  his  pur- 
chasing by  the  show  of  low  prices  made  there.  That  both  dealer 
and  producer  should  endeavor  to  meet  this  demand  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  anything  that  will  increase  their  sales  is  only  natural. 
It  is  also  easy  to  figure  out  what  the  effect  of  this  ui>on  wagee  and 
other  conditions  of  work  is  likely  to  be.  Business  is  carried  on 
for  profit.  Neither  consumers  nor  producers  are  willing  to  ci>n- 
s^ider  any  other  effect  than  what  is  to  their  immediate  interest. 
Wiac  is  to  (heir  ultiinat*  advantages  in  most  cases  is  emtirely  dit- 
regarded.  So  long  as  both  consumers  and  producers  as  such  aw 
guided  e.vclusivelv  liy  the  idea  of  gain  and  disregard  entirely  tk* 
social  effect  of  their  actions  as  well  as  the  ethical  principles  in- 
volved the  weaker  classfcs  have  little  hope  of  relief.  Social  eviU 
such  as  sweating,  can  be  completely  wiped  out  through  social  ac- 
tions only.  Efforts  of  individuals  or  classes  may  be  of  somi' 
temporary  aa.'^istan(*c,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  things  they  ean 
not  go  to  the  root  of  tlie  matter.  In  view  of  this  it  is  not  easy  t> 
escape  the  thought  tliat  the  public,  or  society  at  lai^,  is  after  all 
the  real  sweater. 
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SOME  CAUWES  OF  KWEATING, 

Xo  one  caua<Jof  sweating  is  perhfl]is  more  serious  tlian  tlio  ovjr- 
riiipply  of  poor  and  low-skillcil  lalwr,  which  is  to  be  found  in  sudi 
quantitv  in  the  larger  cities  and  whi(;li  is  recruited  mostly  from 
the  iiiimipranc  class  though  women,  children  and  unfortunate 
persona  generally  find  place  in  it  All  such  workers  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage at  every  turn  of  life,  but  the  newly  arrived  immigrant 
is  beset  with  -special  difficulties.  In  many  of  the  countries  of 
southern  and  eastern  Euro]K',  whence  he  conies,  the  old  hand 
labor  method  of  industry  is  still  in  vogue.  Production  is  carried 
on  in  the  .'imall  whop  or  in  the  homo,  and  machinery  and  stoam 
]».>wer  are  practically  untnown.  Industrial  life  follows  along 
the  ways  of  the  ante-factory  period,  the  methods  in  use  l>eing  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  western  Kurope  and  of  the  United 
Rt-atos.  Some  of  these  countries  lack  even  a  fair  public  schotil 
system  BO  that  the  common  ]wople  have  but  little  education.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  that  natives  of  these  countries,  brought  uj)  nn- 
iler  such  conditions,  have  neither  the  skill  nor  the  habits  of  life 
that  fir  them  for  factory  work  here.  They  are  ncrt,  adapted  to  it 
Such  trades  as  they  may  have  learned  lielong  to  a  ])asr.  age  and 
the  mr/derri  factory  does  not  desire  their  services  since  they  cjm 
not  operate  the  delicate  and  nicely  adjusted  machinery  in  u.so 
there.  But  the  immigrant  must  live  and  therefore  he  must  work. 
AVhat  shall  he  do  ?  If  he  has  tlie  strength  he  may  lind  irregvilar 
employment  at  common  labor,  but  if  he  is  weak  and  sickly  he 
nnist  find  something  else,  something  suited  to  his  mental  and 
physical  equipment  and  something  that  may  be  quickly  learned. 
Garment  making  offers  such  advantages  and  the  immigrant  takes 
to  it  naturally. 

Women  and  children  who,  in  their  enforced  pursuit  ()f  a  liveli- 
hoc.d,  have  joined  this  rank  of  workers  are  imjiosed  u\mn  to  even 
a  greater  extent  than  is  the  immigrant.  True,  they  know  the 
language  and  the  customs  of  the  country-,  Imt  they  are  hiimpered 
in  many  other  way«.  Many  of  the  women  are  M'ives  and  mether ; 
ii|)on  whom  the  burden  of  a  family's  support  has  fallen,  or  they 
are  widows  left  with  helpless  children  to  rear,  or  unmarried 
Women  dependent  solely  upon  their  own  exertions  for  support 
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and  but,  poorly  fitted  for  the  task.  Those  with  families  find  it 
iiiiljoasible  to  leave  them  for  any  length  of  time 'and  so  take  the 
kind  of  work  that  can  be  done  in  their  homes."  The  children 
are  in  a  still  more  pitiable  condition.  They  are  often  weak 
and  sickly.  Their  schooling  has  l>een  limited  and  they  have 
never  had  any  of  the  advantages  which  most  children  enjoy. 
From  the  beginning  their  sordid  little  lives  have  been  mere 
rounds  of  drudgery  and  want.  Forced  into  work,  tliey  too  take 
what  comes  easiest  and  lies  closest  at  hand.  The  men  among 
this  class  of  workers,  aside  from  the  immigrants,  are  usually 
those  who  have  lost  work  and  health  and  often  hope.  They 
have  been  worsted  in  the  battle  of  life  and  have  given  up  the 
struggle.  Sometimes  they  are  cripples,  liandicapped  for  the 
race.  Yet  they  too  must  live  and  so  Ihey  take  what  they  find, 
accepting  such  terms  as  their  employer  chooses  to  make,  pre- 
ferring that  to  either  star^'ation  or  bet^ary. 

It  is  from  these  varying  classes  of  iinfortimates  that  the  so- ' 
called  sweated  ranks  are  recruiteii.  They  are  the  workers  who 
receive  the  lowest  wages,  work  the  longest  hours  and  suffer  from 
ihe  ereatesi  abuses  generally.  The' reason  is  plain  enough.  In 
tlie  iii'St  place  they  are  leas  eflicient  than  tho  average  worker  and 
consequently  are  worth  less  to  an  employer.  Then  again,  they 
aro  subjected  to  a  fieree  competition  for  places.  There  are  al- 
^vays  more  workei^s  than  work  in  these  trades  for  the  work  as  a 
rule  retjnires  little  skill  and  can  be  done  by  almost  anyone.  It  is 
therefore  souglit  by  all  such  who  arc  looking  for  employuljenL 
Sucli  workers  nsually  get  the  short  end  of  the  baI^gain  because 
they  are  not  in  a  ]>o8ition  to  hold  out  for  a  better  one.  They  are 
not  organized,  organized  action  being  foreign  to  them.  If  one  of 
their  nnml>er  should  refuse  the  conditions  offered  hy  the  em- 
ployer some  one  else  woiild  promptly  accept  them.  In  almost 
every  respect  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  circnnistances.  They  are 
neither  in  a  position  to  make  a  good  bargain  nor  to  refuse  a  poor 
one  .'^o  long  as  there  is  enough  wages  coupled  with  it  to  ensure  the 
barest  living. 

This  is  what  unequal  competition  leads  to.  The  strong  can 
exact  good  terms,  the  weak  and  needy  can  not.  There  are  many 
euuditions  in  life  where  tmrestricted  competition,  is  the  very  re- 
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vei"30  <'f  liberty,  a  fact  which  is  being  more  and  more  generally 
recognized.  What  else  can  be  the  meaning  cf  the  coDjStautly  iti- 
oivasinj;  demand  for  more  restrictive  legislation  ?  What  other 
ivasciis  are  there  for  the  j!;reat  combinations  of  capital  on  the  one 
Imnd  and  labor  on  the  other?  Tn  ciit-throat  competition  tlit 
v.'cakcr  side  is  doomed  frrm  the  start.  Tho  weaker  eapitalii?t 
iux?df»  prr toction  from  these  who  are  stronger  and  the  residt  is  a 
1*1  >iubi nation.  The  workers  need  protection  from  their  own  coni- 
ix^iticn  and  hence  form  nnions.  Then  these  two  forces  claah. 
There  is  a  struggle  between  capital  on  ihc  one  hand  and  labor  on 
the  other.  In  sucJi  strn^les  the  weaker  side  ultiniately  gives 
wav,  and  usually  the  weaker  side  is  labor.  The  employment 
ixiiitract  between  capital  and  labor  is  the  result  of  bargaining, 
and  when  it  coines  to  bargaining  power  the  workers,  as  a  rule, 
aro  far  inferior.  This  is  true  even  when  they  are  organized. 
It  is  this  faet  that  has  brought  alxmt  legislation  in  favor  of 
labor  and  tlie  weaker  classos,  generally.  Our  present  factory 
laws  arc  simply  efforts  to  limit  competition  and  its  injurious 
effects  ii]ion  the  workers.  This  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  trade 
union.  Both  are  steps  in  the  right  direction  and  both  have 
been  the  means  of  doing  much  goo<l.  Unfortunately,  however, 
neither  covers  tlio  whole  field.  Tlie  workers  who  have  been 
deseribed  are  not  organized,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  act 
together  if  they  were.  They  are  too  scattered  and  too  needy 
to  do  so.  Neither  have  they  as  yet  derived  much  benefit  from 
the  enforcement  of  the  factory  acts,  whicli  seldom  apply  to  the 
conditions  that  most  vitally  affect  tliess  people. 

One  cf  the  most  )x>tcnt  causes  of  r.weating  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ever-3upply  cf  cheap  and  needy  labor  arising'  largely  frcni  ininii- 
gnitiun.  A  ccnstar.t  strciun  of  wc-vkers  pouring  into  any  country 
or  place  is  bound  to  affect  the  supjjly.  The  increase  cf  labor  is 
ihen  both  natural  and  artificial,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
l>efere  tho  supply  lieeonies  greater  than  the  demand.  AVhen  that 
jMfint  is  reaeho<l  the  pressure  begins.  /The.  workers  must  have 
employment  and  in  struggling  to  obtain  it  come  into  et)m]ietiti(  n 
with  other  workers.  One  person  will  offer  to  work  cheaper  thiui 
another  and  that  other  will  under  bid  him  and  so  on  until  th-^ 
clTeci  on  wages  and  conditions  is  such  as  to  reduce  the  standard 
13 
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for  all.  WliPD  a  large-  nroportion  of  these  immigrants  are  of  Ihe 
inferior  classes  of  workers  tlic  results  are  still  worse. 

The  substitution  of  nMchiiicrv  far  skilled  hand  work  Hif.o  tends 
II'  increase  tlie  supplv  of  ehoap  labor,  tliungh  it  is  true  that  in  fills 
case  file  increase  is  an  indirect  one.  When  a  worker  is  thrown 
ont  of  his  trade  by  the  adoption  cf  a  machine  which  makes  all  the 
skill  that  ho  had  heretofore  ac<)«ired  useless  he  must  look  about 
him  for  something  else  to  do,  T'^n fortunately,  in  seeking  eni- 
ployinc-nt  liis  tendency  is  to  drift  downwards  to  \nferior  kinds  of 
work  and  so  he  helps  to  increase  the  pressure  at  the  bottom. 

The  existence  of  the  sweating  evil  is  also  frpijuently  attributed 
to  the  contract  or  small  shop  system.  It  is  not  difficult  to  tindcr- 
stand  why  this  should  bp  the  case.  As  shown  before,  sweating 
is  always  inseparably  associated  with  the  small  contractor,  the 
small  shop  and  home  labor  and  ihat  a  system  including  these 
uhould  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  tlie  causes  of  sweating  is  only 
natural.  In  considering  tlie  sjstem  in  its  several  connections 
it'Iiecoroes  apparent  that  it  is  at  least  partly  to  blame. 

The  leading  industrial  tendencies  of  the  age  are  plainly 
towards  lai^r  and  larger  units  of  production.  In  many  indus- 
tries the  small  shop  disappeared  long  ago.  In  others  it  is  being 
rapidly  done  away  with.  In  only  a  few -does  the  small  producer 
Hccm  to  be  able  to  hold  his  own  successfully  against  the  larger 
honscfj  and  the  garment-making  trade  is  one  of  these.  In  some 
manner  this  trade  has  managed  to  resist  tendencies  that  have  had 
:i  most  [)owerful  effect  on  all  other  lines  of  business  and  the  (jue* 
1  ion  that  naturally  arises  is  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  small  shop 
po.sBCriMing  certain  economic  advantages  ovtfr  the  lar^  one.  Gen- 
eraily  si>eaking,  everything  is  in  favor  of  pro<luction  on  a  large 
ocale.  The  big  shop,  as  a  rule,  can  produce  at  a  lower  cost  and, 
if  nci'casaiy,  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  its  small  comiwtitor.  It 
is  this  that  drives  the  little  fellows  out  of  business.  But  th'' 
ywoat;*d  trades  seem  to  Ik-  aii  exception  to  the  nile.  Apparently 
they  enjoy  economic  advantages  of  a  kind  not  peculiar  to  the 
l.ig  shop,  and  hence  are  able  tn  continue  in  business,  if  not  always 
to  moiio])olize  (bo  trnde. 

Tlie  fii-st  of  these  apjiarcnt  ecnnoniic  advantages  is  the  fact 
that  the  smaller  shops  pay  lower  wages  than  the  large  ones. 
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They  are  able  to  do  this  because  of  the  conditions  under  wliieh 
thoy  operate.  They  employ  a  lower  grade  of  help ;  their  hands 
are  often  helpless,  ignorant,  unoi^anized  and  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  labor  market.  In  short,  they  are  the  very  clasa  of  workers 
who  must  accept  what  is  offered  them.  Besides  thiw,  such  shops 
are  usually  hidden  from  sight  and  no  one  known  much  about 
them.  Their  proprietors  are  not  subject  to  either  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  which  when  aroused  always  exerts  itself  for 
fair  conditions,  nor  to  their  employes'  concerted  demands  for 
better  terms.  They  thus  may  do  pretty  much  as  they  please. 
Under  such  conditions  the  inevitable  tendency  is  towards  the 
niinimum  wage  and  wrong  conditions  generally. 

Tho  lai^r  fajctorieg,  on  the  other  hand,  are  constantly  before 
the  public  and  the  conditions  in  them  become  known.  Their  em- 
ployes are  also  likely  to  be  iniieh  more  intelligent  and  are  often 
welt  o^anized.  Consequently  the  conditions  which  obtain  in 
the  so-called  sweatshops  would  not  be  long  tolerated  in  the  larger 
factories. 

Work  in  many  of  the  sweated  occupations  depends  upon  the 
season,  and  in  consequence  of  this  is  very  irregular.  Few  offer 
steady  work  the  year  around,  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  the  trade.  For  several  reasons  this  irregularity  is  fel* 
less  by  the  small  shop  than  by  the  large  employer.  The  person 
who  only  employs  a  few  hands  and  works  in  his  home  or  in  his 
living  rooms  has  practically  no  plant  to  maintain,  and  little,  if 
any  rent  to  pay  that  can  bo  charged  against  his  business.  When 
business  is  diiU  he  may  lose  bis  own  time,  but  that  is  about  all. 
There  is  no  direct  expense  piling  up  against  him  because  of  his 
plant.  With  the  large  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  conditions 
are  entirely  different.  Thcj'  have  large  and  cnstly  buildings  fo 
maintain  and  a  great  deal  of  high  priceil  machinery  to  keep  up. 
They  also  as  a  rule  pay  large  rentals.  The  plant  and  machinery 
depreciate  almost  as  much  when  standing  idle  as  when  in  opera- 
tion and  interest  on  the  investment  aceunmlatos  just  the  saniw 
whether  tho  factory  is  running  or  not.  T.arge  factories  can  not 
remain  idle  even  for  short  periods  without  incurring  serious 
losses.  As  a  rule,  they  must  run  or  go  under.  Iligii  oi^ani/.a- 
tion  in  order  to  succeed  must  be  combined  with  regularity  of 
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t>peration.  This  is  an  essential.  .  Txw  organization,  on  the  other 
hand,  readily  lends  itself  to  irregularity.  He  who  employs  a 
few  persons  only  and  uses  his  living  rooms  as  his  workshop  can 
stop  work  and  turn  bis  help  out  nt  any  time  witliout  incurring 
any  extra  expense. 

Most  of  the  small  employers  in  sweated  occupations  thus  have 
neither  extra  interest,  rent,  or  maintenance  to  meet  when  idle. 
Neither  are  they  troubled  by  the  demands  of  unions  and  can 
therefore  pay  lower  wages  and  get  along  more  cheaply  than  can 
tlio  larger  concerns.  They  can  work  as  many  hours  as  they  please 
and  disregard  many  things  likely  to  involve  some  expense.  Up 
to  the  present  writing  almost,  they  have  been  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  factory  inspector,  or  else,  owing  largely  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  work  they  have  successfully  evaded  the 
factory  laws.  This  of  course  is  anotlicr  saving,  for  it  should  not 
bo  supposed  that  it  costs  nothing  to  fully  comply  with  these  regu- 
lations. Most  of  the  items  enumerated  do  not  cut  much  of  a 
figure  when  considered  alone  it  is  true,  but  when  all  of  them  are 
taken  into  account  they  constitute  a  distinct  advantage  which 
operates  in  favor  of  the  small  shop  and  the  homo  worker. 

Tile  enipioyers  are  often  blamed  for  the  existence  of  the  sweat- 
ing system.  When  thov  disregard  their  duties  or  take  undue  ad- 
vantage of  their  superior  strength  in  dealing  with  their  employe^ 
this  charge  is  likely  to  bo  true.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
employers  of  today  care  less  for  the  welfare  of  their  employes 
than  did  those  of  the  pa.*t,  a  fact  unduubte<Jly  due  to  tJie  changed 
conditions  of  labor.  With  the  dcvetopment  of  the  present  indus- 
trial system  tlio  gulf  between  employ<^r  and  employe  has  ever 
grown  wider.  Few  entcr|n-is('K  are  now  nmnaged  directly  by 
the  ownere.  The  business  is  conduclixl  by  uiaiiagera  and  suiKir- 
intondeuts,  ))ers<^ins  of  rare  ability  and  graap,  but  who  arc  for  all 
that  sintply  liii'ed  niast<?rs.  These  persons  do  the  actual  work  of 
orgtmizing,  and  control  not  only  the  investment  or  capital  of  real 
(iwuei's  but  also  lalx)r  itself,  Upfjn  them  emjihiyment  depends. 
Tlie  real  owners  have  no  direct  v<iicc  in  the  matter.  In  most 
cases  ihev  do  nut  even  knuw  the  uuudH-r  employed,  au<!  cerlHinly 
tliey  rarely  know  iinything  alxmt  the  actual  ciinditions  under 
whU-li  the  work  is  done.     It  follows  lliat  there  can  be  little  of 
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tliat  syiiipatliy  anti  ronsideralft  troatinent  of  tlio  more  holplosa 
wnrlitTs  wliicli  might  mean  the  difference  between  suffering  and 
coiiif'irt.  The  manager  is  responsible  to  the  investors  for  tlie 
fondiict  of  their  bnsiness  and  wishes  to  make  as  good  a  showing 
as  porisibie.  He  is  iictnated  by  piirelv  business  reasons  only 
and  he  treats  his  hands  as  he  does  his  capital.  Their  condition 
is  likely  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  status  of  the  market. 

This  was  not  always  true.  Under  the  old  system  the  master 
and  his  journeymen  worked  together  in  the  same  shop.  The 
niaatei*  knew  all  about  Ills  workers.  The  mutual  relations  be- 
tween tliem  wero  nmch  closer  than  now.  The  market  they  sup- 
plied was  narrow  but  regular.  The  master  was  in  position  to 
regulate  his  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve,  at  the  same  time, 
the  best  interests  of  both  himself  and  his  workera.  Such  condi- 
tions naturally  tended  to  increase  a  sense  of  responsibilty  on  the 
part  of  the  masters.  So  far  as  employment  is  concerned  its  reg- 
ularity aJeo  seems  to  have  been  greater  under  the  old  system 
Ihan  under  the  new. 

On  the  whole,  however,.it  is  not  likely  that  the  workers  them- 
selves wero  so  much  better  off  then  than  tliey  are  now.  The 
greater  security  of  employment  was,  of  course,  an  important 
matter,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  close  relation  between  maa-  . 
tcr  and  worker  contributed  to  this  was  of  the  greatest  value. 
That  this  relation  waa  advantageous  in  every  other  way  is  not 
so  certain.  If  the  master  was  hareh  his  continuous  presence 
could  only  prove  irritating.  Both  real  ajid  money  wages  were 
also  lower  then  than  now,  and  tlie  hours  of  labor  were  longer. 
Wliilc  the  old  system  offered  greater  security  to  the  workers,  it 
is  also  true  that  it  was  fraught  with  many  disadvantages. 

The  employer's  lack  of -ifesponsibility  for  the  welfare  of  his 
workers  is  today  largely  offset  by  compulsory  regulations. 
\Vheti,  in  the  early  days  of  the  factory  system,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  employers  sliirked  their  responsibilities  as  sueli,  tlie 
state,  in  its  own  interest,  began  to  look  about  for  a  remdy.  A 
long  and  bitter  discussion  followed.  Various  remedies  were 
|>roposed.  The  contest  finally  ended  by  the  enactment  and  fair 
trial  of  factory  and-liability  laws,  and  the  appointment  of  in- 
spectors for  .their  enforcement.     The  duties  which  [lhe^e^]^ftJ■J^^^^[^ 
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era  had  and  tried  to  evade  were  t'hiia  taught  tb«m  by  the  state. 
So  far  as  they  go  those  laws  have  proved  effective,  but  tliere  are 
many  evils  wliicli  they  fail  to  reach  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
many  ways  tliey  should  be  extendetl. 

Sweating  is  one  of  the  evils  that  the  st^te  has  bo  far  done  but 
little  to  efface  or  regulate,  though  its  character  is  such  as  to  make 
it  a  pmper  subject  for  state  control.  It  has  attracted  wide  at- 
tention, and  it  is  certainly  serious  enough  to  demand  some  ac- 
tion. But  so  far  only  feeble  efforts  to  cure  this  blemish  on  so- 
ciety have  been  made,  We  have  noted  the  characteristics  of 
this  evil.  They  are  pi-ecisely  those  which  are  likely  to  result  , 
from  unrestricted  competition  between  strong  and  unscrupulous 
employers  on  the  one  band  ,and  a  weak,  uuoi^anized  and  help- 
less class  of  workers  on  the  other.  All  the  bad  results  of  such 
c;>mpetition  are  present,  and  they  have  been  brought  about 
through  the  operation,  of  industrial  and  social  forces.  How 
much  employers  are  to  blame  for  this  condition  may  be  a  ques- 
tion. To  charge  tliem  with  all  the  evil  results  of  their  failure 
to  live  up  to  their  duties  as  employers  may  not  be  fair.  Yet 
that  tliey  are  at  least  partly  the  cause  of  much  of  the  sweating 
that  is  done  can  not  well  be  denied.  Had  the  factory  laws  and 
inspection,  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  service,  been  made  to 
cover  the  small  sliop  and  home  worker  as  well  as  the  factory 
there  would  be  little  or  no  sweating  t^iday,  for  a  free  operation 
of  those  forces  which  mtike  for  this  great  evil  would  have  been 
thoroughly  checked  Ion_ff  ere  this. 

Tlie  4iigh  rent  in  cities  and  the  importation  of  goods  made 
under  sweated  conditions  elsewhere  has  also  a^ravated  the 
sweatine  evil.  It  is  a  matter  of  ob3er\'ation  that  in  cities  where 
rents  arc  high  the  j.oor  live  in  wretched  bouses  and  under  more 
crowded  conditions  than  in  places  where  renta  are  lower.  Over- 
crowding is  bv  many  regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  features 
of  swcatMig.  The  fact,  however,  that  high  rent  is  also  a  cause 
of  the  evil  is  not  su^estive  for  it  calls  attention  to  one  of  tKe 
most  effective  of  all  the  remedies  proposed — that  of-providing 
better  housing  accommodations  for  the  jxjor.  Local  and  state 
administrations  as  well  as  philanthropists  generally  would  do 
well  to  consider  this  idea.  i 
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The  iiiportation  of  goodB  which  come  into  direct  competition 
with  goods  made  here  also  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  trade, 
amounting  practically  to  the  game  thing  as  the  immigration  of 
sw-eattnl  labor.  This  proposition  will  probably  be  disputed. 
Hut  no  matter  how  tJ^ated  there  is  no  escape  from  its  truth. 
Imitiigi^titm  of  such  labor  increases  the  number  of  workers  in 
the  already  overcrowded  labor  market.  The  importation  of 
goods  made  under  sweated  conditions  decreases  the  amount  of 
woi'k  thaf  must  bo  done  in  the  sweate<l  trades.  In  either  case 
the  amount  of  work  for  each  worker  is  decreased.  This  is  the 
t-.ame  as  saying  that  it  takes  work  away  from  the  workers  and 
causes  morfe  idleness. 

ItEMEDIES   FOR  SWEATING. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  point  out  briefly  just  what  the  so- 
called  sweating  system  i-eally  is,  what  class  of  workers  are  mostly 
affected  by  it  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  its  existence.  As  de- 
fined by  the  best  investigators  of  the  subject  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  term  does  not  stand  for  any  particular  system  of  em- 
ployment, but  sumn  np  the  general  conditions  under  which 
persons  rf  little  skill  and  efficiency  and  who  are  more  or  less 
powerless  to  contend  with  the  world  are  forced  to  work ;  that  the 
term  "sweating"  has  come  to  stand  for  low  wages,  long  hours 
and  uns.mitaiy  work  places;  that  usually  it  is  associated  with 
the  aubcontract  system,  work  in  small  sliojts  and  poor  homes ; 
that  win  u  the  tenu  was  first  used  it  was  applied  to  iiioce  workers 
in  the  tc'loring  trades  who  in  order  to  earn  more  worked  long 
hours,  literally  "sweating"  themselves;  that  later  the  name 
"sweater"  was  applied  to  small  contractors  who  "sweated"  not 
only  themselves  but  the  people  tliey  hired  to  assist  them.  It 
has  also  been  seen  that  while  sweating  may  be  found  in  almost 
any  occupation  the  term  is  mostly-  used  in  connection  with  the 
garment-making  trades ;  that  the  small  contractor  in  these  trades, 
who  is  lommonly  known  as  the  sweater,  is  little  more  than  a 
necessary  and  convenient  middleman  and  that  the  real  sweater 
is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  community  at  lai^.  In  seek- 
ing tlic  causes  of  this  evil  it  haa  been  shown  that  they  are  to  be 
found  mostly  in  the  over-supply  of  cheap  labor ;  in  certain  eco- 
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iio'nic  advantagoa  which  the  small  shop  or  home  worker  enioys  ■ 
nvvr  IliP  larger  factories ;  in  tliose  einployera  who  take  advantage, 
of  their  fiiipprior  strength  to  drive  hard  bargains  with  their  em- 
ployes; in  high  i-ents;  in.  immigration  of  cheap  labor  and  in  the 
inifoitation  of  goods  made  nnder  the  sweated  conditions. 

Ihia  leads  )ip  to  the  pertinent  question  of  remedies  and  the 
i^iiery  niiscs  as  to  wliether  a  cure  is  possible  or  whether  the  evil 
is  of  sncii  a  nature  tliot  it  can  never  be  euccessfiilly  effaced  from 
society.  Such  questions  have  been  widely  and  earnestly  dis- 
tuKRrd  both  from  the  theoretical  and  practical  standpoint. 
Many  able  investigators  taJte  a  most  pessimistic  view  of  the  sit- 
nation,  while  otliera  liopefnlh'  look  for\vard  to  a  solution 
ihroiigli  some  of  the  various  remedies  that  have  been  suggested 
and  are  now  being  tried.  Ever\'one  agrees  that  the  problem 
is  a  I'omplieated  one  not  easy  of  sohition  and  so  far-reaching  in 
its  baneful  results  that  th6  ueofssity  of  a  reform  must  appeal  to 
all  who  desire  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the  poor.  Social 
lofonucr;'  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  thought,  time  and  money 
in  the  hoiic  of  reaching  a  solution  of  the  ]»roblem,  and  both 
national  and  state  governments  have  adopted  measures  looking 
(owards  a  control  and  regulation  if  not  a  complete  wiping  out  of 
the  thing  itsriif.  In  botR  cases  suceeas  as  well  as  failures  have 
attended  well-meant  efforts,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  while  the 
pi'obieTn  is  still  far  from  being  solved  much  progress  hr.i  been 
maiip.  Thn  exjieriments  that  have  been  carried  on,  whether 
auccesflfiilly  oi  not,  have  served  a  useful  purpose  since  they  have 
tended  to  lay  bare  the  weak  spots  in  the  remedies  projwsed,  while 
c;nplmsi/ing  their  strong  jMiint^  Moreover,  in  many  cStacB 
nctuiil  Ixiiefits  have  accrued  to  the, Yvorkers  in  the  sweated  trades. 
The  chief  result  of  such  experi merits  so  far,  however,  has  been 
to  indieste  the  remedies  which  are  likely  to  prove  most  practical 
and  effective. 

One  '.f  the  newest,  and  nioi^t  interesting  attempts  to  liandle  the 
Kweat.ing  jtrobleni  has  been  through  the  organization  of  individ- 
uals into  Consumers'  leagues.  Sueli  organizations  are  made  up 
for  the  most,  part  of  intelligent  women  of  the  better  class  of 
wieiety  who  pledge  theniselves  not  to  buy  goods  made  under 
s\vcatc<l  conditions.     In  this  wa.v  they  hope  to  be  able  to  reduce 
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tlip  (Innnnd  fur  such  poods  to  tlic  point  whore  tlie  makers  will  be 
pompelltHl  to  eitJier  adopt  decent  methods  or  go  ont  of  business. 
In  i>ne  sinsc,  the  aim  of  the  Consumers'  leagiic  may  be  regarded  , 
lua  an  effort  to  repudiate  the  cheap  and  nasty.  The  purpose  is 
certainlv  commendable  and  by  persistent  and  well  directed 
efforts  nmch  may  actually  be  accomplished  tlirough  such  means, 
since  whHe  the  methods  of  the  league  may  appear  simple  they 
arc  really  most  complex.  The  task  before  it  is,  however,  a  big 
one  fur  sweating  ia  a  peculiar  evil  and  only  the  most  radical 
iiiO'ans  cnu  do  away  with  it. 

A  wise  regulation  of  purchases  implies  a  great  deal.  It  pre- 
supposch,  for  one  thing,  that  the  purchaser  shall  know  all  about 
ihe  article  he  buys.  To  carry  such  principles  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion lie  should  know  exactly  where  and  how  each  thing  is 
made,  and  to  make  sure  of  no  mistake  he  would  be  obliged  to 
persona'Iy  inform  himself  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
workers  labored,  the  wages  they  received,  the  hours  exacted  of 
thom  and  the  treatment  accorded  them  in  general.  Now  if 
such  goods  were  manufactured  in  only  a  few  places  it  mig^tbc 
easy  enough  to  do  this,  but  such  is  not  the  casfi.  The  garments 
are  made  in  various  places  and  moreover  are  sent  back  and  forth 
over  the  whole  country  and  often  beyond  it,  so  that  even  the 
.  dealer  rarely  knows  their  starting  point  and  would  be  unable 
to  jrive  any  information  as  to  the  environment  of  the  makers. 
Our  industrial  system  has  gro'wn  most  complex  and  when  all 
tlipsp  facts  are  considered  it  will  be  seen  how  enormous  is  the 
task  which  the  Consumers'  league  has  undertaken. 

Tlien  again  a  rough  test  covering  niei-ely-  the  quality  and  price 
of  an  article  is  often  misleading.  It  soniotiines  happens  that 
the  finest  and  highest  priced  articles  ai-e'made  under  the  worst 
conditions  and  vice  versa.  Of  this  the  )aco  industry  affords 
many  examples:  Much  of  the  cheaper  lace  is  made  by  machin-  ■ 
cry  in  large,  light,  and  well  ventilated  factories  where  the  wages .'., 
are  comparatively  high  and  the  workers  are  jirovided  with  every 
comfort.  A  large  proporticm  of  the  ex[iensivc  Itice,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  made  by  hand  in  garrets  under  canditions  which  im  to 
.earnings'  and  sanitation  are  as  bad  as  they  can  wvW  be.  What 
is  true  of  lace  making  is  also  true  of  many  other  industripa.  . 
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To  pjiy  a  liipih  price  for  a  thing  is  not  in  itself  of  much  help. 
As  things  go  there  is  no  guaranty  that  the  difference  in  price 
will  in  tny  way  benefit  the  worker,  Tliia  is  plain  from  the  way 
in  which  gooda  are  placed  upon  the  market.  The  retailer  wIk" 
offers  them  for  sale  buys  them  from  the  wholesaler.  The  whole 
f^ler  in  turn  huys  them  from,  tiie  manufacturer  who  employs 
the  real  makers.  Xow  the  consumer  buys  from  tlie  retailer  and 
any  increase  in  the  price  would  have  to  be  paid  to  him.  The 
question  then  arises  as  to  wliethor  the  retailer,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  can  be  expected  to  pass  over  the  bounty  to  the 
wholesaler  and  the  wholesaler  in  turn  to  the  manufacturer  and 
he  in  turn  to  his  workers.  The  chances  that  any  such  course 
would  be  followed  are  very  remote.  Under  our  competitive 
methods  each  one  will  pay  only  what  he  has  to  and  chai^  what 
the  market  will  stand.  This  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  ethical  principles  but  it  certainly  is  the  practice  of  the 
business  world. 

These  are  not  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Consumers' 
league.  There  are  many  cases  where  practically  all  the  goods 
of  a  ceitain  kind  on  the  market  are  made  under  conditions  that 
the  league  would  wish  to  repudiate  either  in  part  or  as  a  whole. 
As  a  consequence  ;he  consumer  is  forced  to  buy  the  sweat  shop 
goods  or  go  without  nee<led  articles.  Such  instances  are  by  no 
means  rare.  The  makers  of  cheai)  goofls  are  usually  enei^etic, 
pushing  business  men  who  advertise  liberally  and  in  the  end 
secure  control  of  the  market.  They  literally  crowd  out  goods 
of  the  other  class.-  Under  such  circumstances  the  consumers  are 
often  placed  in  a  position  where  they  cannot  possibly  carrv  out 
their  good  intentions.  Then  again  the  difficulty  of  telling  cheap 
goods  from  dear  has  brought  about  many  impositions  and  made 
buyers  so  suspicious  that  they  often  buj-  as  cheap  as  they  can, 
regardless  of  how  the  article  may  have  been  made.  A  lai^ 
proportion  of  goods  which  are  imported  and  some  that  are  ex- 
ported arc  also  made  under  sweated  conditions,  and  these  tlie 
consumers  cannot  reach.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  obstacles 
the  consumer  has  to  overcome  when  he  endeavors  to  so  regulate 
his  purchases  as  to  do  away  with  sweating,  but  they  are  quite 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  has  no  small  task  before  him. 
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Regardless  of  oil  these  drawbacks,  liowerer,  the  league  has 
already  proved  its  usefulness  and  power  in  the  social  field.  Per- 
haps tiie  most  vahiabio  work  it  has  done  so  far  has  been  of  an 
etlucatioiial  nature,  since  through  it  more  than  through'  any 
other  one  source  has  public  attention  been  called  to  the  sweating 
evil.  In  fact,  to  its  firm  stand  in  this  respect  is  largely  3ue 
llie  g:rowing  sentiment  against  sweating,  a  sentiment  that  has 
led  to  many  investigations  through  which  the  true  situation  is 
liecoming  known.  This  of  itself  is  of  vast  importance.  Actual 
knowledge  must  piecede  all  intelligent  action.  Even  public 
opinion  can  take  no  definite  form  without  it,  and  deprived  of 
the  support  of  public  opinion  all  efforts  at  reform  must  neces- 
sarily fail.  The  league  has  also  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon 
social  le^slation  both  in  this  and  other  states,  and  has  in  one 
way  or  another  materially  aided  the  enforcement  of  the  factorj' 
laws. 

There  are  certain  places,  however,  in  which  the  league  could 
work  to  special  advantage.  Mercantile  and  similar  establish- 
nieuts  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for  many  of  the  reforms 
which  the  league  has  undertaken  to  bring  about.  Such  places 
employ  many  ivomen  and  children  who  are  often  underpaid 
and  required  to  work  excessively  long  hours.  It  is  true  that 
these  stores  come  under  the  scoiw  of  the  factory  laws  and  are 
frequently  visited  by  the  inspectors,  but  this  does  not  always 
imply  that  the  conditions  there  are  nil  that  they  should  be, 
i[oreover  the  law  has  little  to  do  with  the  question  of  wages  and 
hours  -.vnd  the  factory  inspectors  are  jxtwerlcss  to  bring  about 
any  chnnge  in  those  respects.  The  members  of  the  league,  be- 
ing purchasers,  may  however  wield  their  power  as  such  and  do 
so  with  but  little  inconvenience  to  themselves.  The  stores  are 
l>eiiig  constantly  visited  by  members  of  the  league  who  would 
find  it  easy  to  come  into  direct  personal  contact  with  the  em- 
ployee, thus  definitely  ascertaining  the  treatment  accorded  them, 
Tliey  could  learn  with  but  little  trouble  the  scale  of  wages  paid, 
the  hours  of  work  required,  the  number  of  seats  placed  behind 
the  counters,  the  piesence  of  child  workers  imder  the  legal  age, 
'he  imposition  of  fines  and  so  on.  Such  facts  are  most  impor- 
tant, yet  they  may  be  bad  for  tlie  asking  and  no  trained  investi- 
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gator  is  neecssarv  to  secure  tliem.  Considering  everything,  the 
mercantile  cstablislinient  offers  as  fertile  a  field  to  such  social 
workers  as  eonld  bo  desired. 

Another  way  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  sweating 
is  through  organization  of  the  workers  in  trades  unions,  not  a 
new  idea,  by  any  means,  since  nearly  every  other  occupation  has 
its  union.  In  mos^  cases  these  unions  have  been  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  tlie  members  and  to  the  trade  concerned  as  well.  In 
tlie  skilleil  trades  ],articular]y  tlie  unions  have  been  a  decided 
sueeess  as  they  liav;  often  been  instrumental  not  only  in  raising 
wages  and  shortening  hours  of  labor  but  in  improving  many 
other  conditions  of  employment.  The  "liief  reason  for  this  is 
luidoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  fact  tliat  the  supply  of  such 
skilled  workers  is  of  necessity  somewhat  limited.  When  the 
nni(m  or  its  representatives  make  a  demand  and  threaten  a 
strike  if  it  is  not  granted  the  employer  often  is  forced  to  choose 
between  coming  to  terms  or  closing  down  as  there  are  seldom 
enough  workers  outside  the  imion  to  run  the  shops.  In  occupa- 
tions where  the  su])ply  of  workers  is  always  greater  than  the 
<1cniand  for  help  the  success  of  such  a  plan  has  been  lees  marked. 
The  workers  and  their  families  must  live  and  dare  not  hold  out 
for  better  terms  even  when  they  may  desire  to  do  so.  As  the 
sweated  workers  come  under  this  head  of  the  unskilled  it  ts  easy 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  organization  among  them,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  something  could  be  accomplished  in 
such  a  'Toy,  as  exp&riencc  has  shown  that  sudi  organization  as 
has  been  made  amoT:g  them  so  far  has  added  greatly  to  their  eco- 
nomic ftrength. 

The  ;idvantages  of  organization  come  from  the  fact  that  it 
enables  the  workers  to  substitute  collective  for  individual  bar-  ■, 
gaining.  In  union  there  is  strength.  Unions  enable  ■workers 
to  act  together  and  to  make  joint  demands  upon  their  employers 
for  better  conditions.  How  much  this  means  is  plain  from 
every  puint  of  view.  The  individual  worker  is  seldran  in  a  posi- 
tion to  I'liforce  ever,  just  demands,  for  there  is  always  some  one 
willing  to  take  his  jdace  sbouhl  be  throw  up  his  position.  His 
employer  can  tliereforo  do  very  much  as  he  chooses.  When  a 
joint  demand  is  made  by  a  union,  through  those  who  represent 
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it,  tlie  situation  takes  on  an  entirely  different  aspect.  In  case  all 
his  liands  quit  work  together  an  employer  may,  in  time,  be  able 
III  replace  them  with  others,  but  this  is  not  always  an  easy  mat- 
tor,  and  it  can  seldom  be  done  without  sacrifice.  In  the  first 
IiIhpo  an  entire  change  in  the  working  staff  is  impossible  without 
loss  of  much  valuable  time  consequent  upon  breaking  in  a  new 
force.  ?J  atnrally  most  employers  try  to  avoid  this  as  well  as  the 
ilisplq^sure  of  the  public  and  the  consequent  loss  of  business  that 
not  iofretiueiitly  follow.  These  and  other  reasons  are  enoiigh 
It'  make  any  employer  pause  before  he  incurs  a  strike.  If  busi- 
Ufss  conditions  arc  such  that  he  can  possibly  afford  to  do  so  he 
is  likely  to  compromise  with  his  hands  on  some  basis  that  will 
praiit  them  at  least  a  part  of  what  they  ask. 

The  unions  are  also  of  indirect  value  to  their  members  by 
liringinii  the  workers  together,  thus  helping  to  remove  them  from 
llieir  otherwise  isolated  position.  The  questions  which  come 
up  for  discussion  at  tiieir  meetings  often  give  them  new  light 
and  new  ideas.  They  learn  to  know  each  other  qnd  to  realize 
tlieir  wants.  They  are  taught  how  to  act  together  and  how  to 
^taiid  tusrcthcr  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  doing  so.  The  unions, 
in  short,  have  a  direct  educational  value  that  tends  to  make  not 
only  better  ivorkers  and  bargainers,  but  better  citizens. 

The  effective  use  of  organization  among  sweatshop  workers  is 
shown  by  the  experience  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago.  In 
1S91,  encouraged,  partly  by  favorable  legislation  and  partly  by 
agitation  and  other  efforts,  the  more  intelligent  among  the  gar- 
ment makers  organized  their  fellow  workers  into  a  union.  This 
I'vcnis  to  have  been  ihc  first  systematic  attempt  on  the  part  of  tlie 
garment  makers  in  this  country  to  do  anything  towards  improv- 
ing thfir  own  condition,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  other 
efforts.  As  time  went  on  they  began  to  press  their  claims  for' 
fair  tre.itment.  They  first  asked  for  an  increase  in  wages,  then 
for  imjirovement  in  other  conditions.  This  brought  things  to  u 
crisis  and  resulted  in  the  great  strike  of  1SS)4,  and  though  the 
strike  took  place  in  the  time  of  an  industrial  depression  impor- 
tant coneessions  were  won.  Among  (itlier  things  the  strikers 
succeeded  in  having  the  task  system  abolished,  and  this  of  itself 
was  a  great  gain. 
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The  .trike,  which  seems  to  have  been  led  by  the  tailors,  began 
about  the  time  when  the  wors,t  part  of  the  financial  crieis  had 
l>a83e<ij  and  when  bnainosa  in  some  measure  had  be^in  to  revive. 
The  cotiiraercial  depression  had  been  so  disastrous  to  the  garment 
workers  that  they  bordered  on  pauperism,  and  special  relief 
work  for  them  liad  become  necessary.  The  strike  was  caused 
by  the  workers  demanding  the  doing  away  of  the  task  system. 
They  ulso  asked  for  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  their  union.  To  crush  the  task  system,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  their  special  object,  and  no  wonder,  for  3nr- 
ing  the  financial  depression  the  employers  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  situation  and  liad  so  increased  the  tasks  in  size  that  the 
few  who  could  find  work  had  to  toil  both  night  and  day  to  make 
the  barest  living.  The  struggle  that  followed  was  both  long  and 
fierce.  The  wholesalers  wonld  not  give  in.  By  playing  the 
contractors  one  against  the  other  they  had  succeeded  in  con- 
stantly increasing  the  size  of  the  tasks,  and  they  meant  to  keep 
the  advantage  they  had  gained.  The  contractors  also  held  out 
for  a  long  time,  bur.  were  compelled  to  yield  at  last.  An  agree- 
ment v.-as  then  consummated  by  which  the  task  system  was  abol- 
islied,  and  nearly  all  the  other  points  insisted  upon  by  the 
striker?  were  granted.  The  task  system  had  inspired  the 
workers  with  such  terror,  and  co  fearful  were  they  that  the  agree- 
ment on  this  point  would  not  be  lived  up  to  that  they  required 
real  estate  bonds  from  the  contractors  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith.  At  the  expiration  of  this  agreement  another,  that  was 
even  more  advantaireoiis  to  the  workers,  was  entered  into. 

The-.e  advantages  acemed  mostly  to  the  tailors,  but  the  gar- 
ment workers  also  fiained  a  few  points.  Through  being  (jrgan- 
ized,  and  by  taking  part  in  the  strike  they,  in  the  first  place,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  ihe  working  day  shortened  by  three  hours. 
This  v.aa  an  impoitant  conoessi'm  and  sup^>;e8t6  very  forcibly 
what  the  day  must  have  been  before  the  strike.  The  garment 
workei-s  were  also  able  to  drive  some  of  the  worst  contractors  out 
of  bii';inoss.  Wlieii  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  these  con- 
traetor--  resorted  to  ])ra<*tically  any  means  in  order  to  grind 
their  workens  domi  to  the  worst  possible  terms  for  them,and  that 
in  this  they  had  th'.-  unqualified  supi>ort  of  tlie  wholesalers,  it  be- 
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comes  .ipparcnl  that  even  tbe  gain  was  important.  While  many 
of  those  who  worked,  in  the  smalier  shops  or  in  their  homes  were 
not  directly  Ix'nefitpd  by  the  strike  there  were  indirect  advan- 
tajres  all  around.  The  points  .gained  helped  to  inspire  hope 
and  iimbition  in  all,  and  this  was  really  of  greater  value  than 
the  concessions  themselves. 

The  secretary  of  .the  Garment  Makers'  nnion,  from  whose  re- 
port of  the  strike  most  of  these  fact?  have  been  taken,  also  states 
that  sinee  the  advantages  won  bj  the  iinions  were  general,  the 
wholettilors  were  not  greatly  affected  by  the  increased  cost  of 
prodnciion  which  the  eoiicessions  otherwise  might  have  entailed. 
The  inference  here,  of  conrso,  is  that  the  increased  cost,  if  any, 
was  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  finished  articles. 

Wh'.lt  subsequent  strikes  have  been  less  siiccessfu!  the  expe- 
rience as  a  whole  on  this  point  goes  to  show  that  organized  re- 
r;istance  agaitist  imjust  impositions  can  be  made  most  effective 
in  improving  the  condition  of  the  workers  when  real  abuses  exist. 

To  restrict  immifrratiop  of  those  persons  from  whom  tlie  ranks 
of  sweated  workers  are  recniited  woirfd  undoubtedly  tend  to  re- 
lieve tlie  situation  to  some  extent  at  least.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, he  easy  to  secnro  legislation  upon  this  point.  Objections 
of  all  liinds  are  made  against  such  a  claim,  and  while  these  are 
often  bas?d  on  self  interest  or  false  theories  they  are  plausible 
and  seem  to  carry  conviction.  The  question,  however,  is  a 
national  one,  and  as  yet  is  not  strongly  enough  supported  by 
public  sentiment  foj-  congress  to  take  any  action.  It  is  worth 
considering,  however,  whether  this  country  could  not  accomplish 
more  'n  the  interest  of  civilization  and  the  solution  of  the  social 
problems  by  securitig  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  people 
alreatly  here,  than  by  trying  to  provide  a  home  for  all  who  may 
come  to  its  shores.  To  restrict  the  iiii|)ortation  of  goods  which 
come  '•  ito  direct  tsjinpctition  with  the  products  of  sweat  shops 
would  .ilso,  of  course,  tend  to  help  those  who  are  immediately 
engage  1  in  such  work. 

But  valuable  as  these  and  other  remetlies  that  have  been  pro- 
[Mtsed  uudonbtcdly  are  they  arc  not'  likely  to  cover  the  entire 
groimd  nor  to  meet  all  the  i-ecpiiremcnts  of  the  cose.  Much 
more  '--jidical  measures  are  necessary  for  the  permanent  cfface- 
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ment  o'  the  sweating  evil.  So  long  as  there  is  a  class  of  workers 
who  must  accept  whatever  employment  thej  can  obtain  in  order 
to  live  and  who  are  powerless  to  change  the  conditions  they  find 
in  it,  so  long  as  factories  operating  under  decent  conditions  find 
it  impossible  to  compete  in  the  cost  of  production  with  the  small 
shop-keepers  or  home  workers  who  pay  low  wages,  recjuire  long 
hours  ;ind  liavc  few  business  exjienses  to  meet,  so  long  as  men 
who  transact  all  their  other  business  under  modem  methods  are 
permitted  by  this  ancient  sj-stem  to  exploit  a  helpless  class  and 
shirk  their  own  responsibilities  by  hiding  behind  their  con-- 
tractors,  must  some  remedy,  more  drastic  and  far  reaching  in  its 
effects,  be  put  into  use  if  those  things  are  to  be  abolished. 

The  contrast  between  the  large  and  well  conducted  factory 
and  the  small  shoe  is  alm(»t  invariably  in  favor  of  the  former. 
In  the  factory  the  workers  receive  the  niling  scale  of  wages  and 
work  under  conditions  that  are  at  least  fair.  In  many  esiab- 
lishmonts  the  envimnment  is  really  more  cleanly  and  sanitary 
than  t'af  in  the  homes  of  the  workers.  A  woriting  daj'  longer 
than  ttn  liours  is  almost  unknown,  and  if  the  wages  are  low  it 
is  because  wages  in  general  are  low,  while  it  will  usually  be 
found  that  thfv  are  higher  than  those  paid  in  the  small  shop 
doing  ihe  same  line  of  business. 

But  this  has  not  always  been  true  of  factory  life.  The  first 
stages  of  the  system  were  marked  by  abuses  that  stand  as  a  blot 
on-the  industrial  history  of  the  world.  Labor  received  barely 
a  Hviiip:  wage  and  even  the  stipulated  amount  was  often  greatly 
reduced  'by  fines  and  other  methods  of  extortion.  The  length 
of  the  working  day  was  almost  past  the  point  of  human  endur- 
ance and  only  those  of  the  gieutest  vitality  were  able  to  meet  its 
demands  without  ovei-fatigue.  Fifteen  and  sixteen  hours  of 
work  eacli  day  was  Ihe  cctmmon  lot  and  often  it  was  longer,  fixed 
only  by  ihc  worker's  limit  of  strength.  Sanitary  measures  were 
pnictivMlly  unkn()Wii  and  modern  appliances  for  ventilation, 
liglitinv  and  cleaulincs.'?  were  unheard  of.  Worst  of  all  very 
youiift  ihihlicn  wer*.-  permitted  to  put  in  these  long,  hard,  toil- 
Kome  days  for  thi'  merest  pittiimt?.  The  situation  finalfy  bccauio 
so  haii  lluit  the  attfutioii  of  Ihe  authorities  was  called  to  it  and 
the  thinking  men  'if  the  nation  dtvhired  that  unless  something 
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was  (lo.ie  to  bi-ttcr  the  condition  of  iJie  f«ctory  hands  tJie  whole 
worljin,-,  class  would  deteriorate.  The  most  hitter  discussions 
followt'd  bcfoce  reiiiedial  legislation  was  finally  passedv 

But  the  modern  factory  system  was  not  ushered  in,  fully 
niattirid,.  ilt^hanical  inventions,  tijjon  which  the  factories 
depen  1  for  doing  their  work,  are  not  j^prfocted  in  a  single  night 
but  arc  the  result  of  a  slow  development.  Yet  though  the  fac- 
tory plan  only  gradually  made  its  way  in  the  industrial  world 
it  came  all  too  quickly  for  the  workers.  Someone  always  suf- 
fers in  a  period  of  transition,  and  wliile  the  factory  plan  was 
being  established  the  workers  were  being  forced  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  new  modcii  of  life.  Often  they  did  this  unwillingly. 
When  '.he  factory  closed  the  doors  of  the  master's  little  shop  the 
workdi-s  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  Often,  following 
after  the  now  work  that  was  all  that  was  offered  them,  they  were 
forced  to  give  up  the  homes  in  which  tliey  and  their  fathers  be- 
fore t!em  had  lived  for  many  generations.  They  were  con- 
fronted with  new  conditions  of  life  and  the  adjustment  entailed 
hardsl.ips  and  suffering  the  extent  of  wliich  is  difficult  to  realize 
at  this  time  Mor.fover,  it  was  a  long  time  before  factory  em- 
ployer^  began  to  think  of  their  reaponsibiiitiea  as  such.  For  a 
third  i-f  a  century  after  tlie  doing  away  of  tlio  small  shop  and 
master  method  the  conditions  in  the  factories  were  fairly  in- 
credible. Women  and  children  were  driven  into  them  and 
treated  without  the  smallest  consideration  for  decency  and  com- 
fort. The  workers  were  ground  down  and  occupied  a  place  sec- 
ond to  the  machines  in  the  eyes  of  the  owners.  Their  interests 
were  absolutely  disregarded  and  it  was  not  until  the  passage  of 
facton-  acts,  protecting  the  workers  from  the  rapacity  and  cru- 
elty of  their  employers  aiid  insisting  upon  a  strict  obscri'ance  of 
certait  general  r(^tilations  looking  towards  a  happier  'day  for 
the  wo-king  class,  'id  things  begin  to  brighten. 

The  first  factory  legislation  in  history  was  passetl  in  England. 
It  bf^in  with  a  few  unpretentious  efforts  to  regulate  the  om- 
ploym<'nt  of  children  hut  it  has  gradually  grown  in  scope  until 
now  it  covers  most  of  the  conditions  under  which  all  kinds  of 
factory  work  are  done.  Inspectors  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws  have  been  long  employed  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  well 
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regiila'.ed  factory  -^f  the  present  day.  The  experience  of  the 
past  thiCc  quarters  of  a  century  has  conclusively  demonstrated 
the  value  of  factory  laws  and  inspection.  The  benefits  derived 
by  society  eio  a  whole  from  these  regulations  are  so  great  and 
apparent  as  to  be  no  longer  disputed.  Even  extreme  individu- 
alists pnd  followers  of  the  old  school  of  economies,  who  at  one 
time  were  so  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  all  efforts  to  regulate 
conditions  of  employment,  have  either  become  silent  or  have  con- 
fessed that  they  were  mistaken. 

Thiouch  these  laws  and  inspection  factory  life  has  been  made 
safer  and  more  endurable.  They  have  required  that  dangerous 
machinery  shall  be  guarded  and  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  or  accident  provided.  They  have  also  made  the  factory  a 
comparatively  healthy  place  to  work  in  by  insisting  upon  proper 
•  sanitary  measures.  A  factory  today  must  be  clean  and  itell 
ventil;ted_  with  a  complete  drainage  or  sewerage  systems.  Dust 
generating  machinery  must  have  exhaust  fans  and  mechanical 
contrivances  for  carrying  the  dust  away.  What  a  change  this 
has  wrought !  Today  accidents  arc  comparatively  few.  For- 
merly the  proportion  of  the  workers  who  were  maimed  or  killed 
was  c.-ili'cmcly  large.  At  one  time  every  shop  was  a  disease 
breedi:  g  place,  reeking  with  filth  and  odor.  Now  there  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  little  ground  for  complaint  on  this  score.  Be- 
sides all  this  over^vork  is  prevented  by  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  for  -women  and  children.  This  fact  is  not  the  least  in  im- 
portance. The  efftet  on  society  from  this  one  thing  alone  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  regulations  themselves  have  coat 

Factory  regulations  have  also  promoted  education  by  prevrait- 
ing  the  employment  of  children  of  school  age.  It  is  true  as  a 
gencml  thing  that  if  children  are  permitted  to  work  they  will 
be  fon.,d  in  the  factories,  and,  if  prohibited  from  doing  ^,  they 
will  be  sent  to  eehool.  Tliere  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this, 
but  they  are  not  so  common  as  to  affect  the  rule.  That  all  chil- 
dren should  have  an  opportunity  for  a  proper  physical  as  well 
as  mental  de^'clopment  is  conceded  by  almost  everyone,  but  this 
cannot  be  secured  when  they  are  forced  to  begin  a  life  of 
Inidgery  at  a  tender  age. 

Tlic  factory  reguhitious  have  also  fostered  a  spirit  of  self  help 
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and  de'f  respect  and  have  promoted  a  higher  standard  of  life 
among  the  workers.  Such  qualities  are  ahaolutely  essential  to 
all  pn^fresa  and  whatever  tends  to  promote  them  contributes  to 
the  general  advancement  of  the  human  race.  When  the  factory 
law3  were  first  enacted  the  conditions  of  work  were  so  bad 
that  tl.^-  workers  had  practically  given  up  all  hope  of  anything 
better.  They  were  filled  with  despair,  and  imbued  ^vith  a 
hatred  of  those  whose  lot  was  more  fortunate.  As  through  the 
enforctment  of  these  laws  their  condition  improved  hope  re- 
vived. They  began  to  see  that  improvement  was  possible  and 
from  this  oil  took  steps  towards  doing  something  for  themselves. 
It  Waa  the  incentive  under  which  tlicy  began  to  fonn  unions  and 
to  learn  how  to  act  together  in  their  demands  for  yet  better  con- 
ditions, more  and  better  factory  laws,  and  more  frequent  as  well 
as  more  tliorougb  inspection.  In  every  way  the  effect  of  fac- 
tory legislation  upon  the  working  classes  was  greater  than  is 
generally  realized. 

In  the  beginning  the  conditions  in  the  factories  were  as  bad 
if  not  wor<:e  than  those  in  the  modem  sweatshop.  VvTth  the 
■enactment  of  factoiy  laws  and  inspection  these  conditions  had 
to  give  way  to  better  ones,  and  they  have  kept  on  improving  as 
the  laws  have  gro^vn  stronger  and  have  been  more  completely 
enforced.  In  factories  which  now  come  under  the  factory  and 
inspection  laws  things  arc  so  much  better  than  when  there  were 
no  such  laws  that  .here  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  similar  measures  as  a  remedy  for  the  sweating  ovil. 
IjCgislation  and  inspection  have  practically  abolished  the  sweat- 
ing ovi!  ih  factories  and  such  other  places  of  employment  as 
come  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  con- 
clude that  what  has  been  accomplished  in  those  indiisti'ics  that 
are  earried  on  within  factory  walls  and  by  machinery  may  also 
he  hiuught  about  in  those  trades  where  the  hand  is  stilt  the  chief 
instrument.  If  state  interference  has  improved  conditions  in 
the  factory  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  it  will  do  the  same  in  the 
sweatshop  The  sweater,  to  he  sure,  is  elusive  and  his  shop  is 
generally  hidden  from  public  view.  It  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
regular  factory  iawa  and  consequently  but  little  is  known  about 
it.     But  this  is  no  argument  against  state  interference  as  a  rem-     i 
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edy  for  Uio  evils  it  engenders.  A  law  can  be  framed  so  as  to 
cover  such  places  *;nd  special  inspectors  can  be  detailed  to  see 
that  sueh  legislation  is  properly  enforced.  Experience  has 
shown  tliat  tbe  sweater  can  be  reached  quite  as  well  as  the  factory 
owner. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
ownti  of  the  property  on  which  the  sweatshop  stands.  The 
landlord  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  his  ehare  of  blame  and 
he  should  be  held  strictly  to  account  for  the  condition  of  his 
property  As  a  general  thing  it  can  be  said  that  the  work  rooms 
and  living  rooms  in  such  a  •shop  should  be  entirely  separated. 
People  ehoiild  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  place  where  they 
live.  No  building  or  room  should  bo  used  as  a  woricshop  unless 
it  is  in  proper  sanitary  condition,  nor  should  overcrowding  be 
allowed.  These  and  other  conditions  can  be  regulated  by  law. 
Landlords  who  violated  such  provisions  should  be  fined  or 
their  «^nt  confitcated,  Sudi  regulations  are  perfectly  proper 
and  ..-an  be  enforced  as  readily  as  the  factory  laws  and  by  the 
same  inspectors.  With  these  and  similar  proWsions  incorpor- 
ated into  tlie  factory  acts,  and  with  these  acts  so  extended  as  to 
inchiJe  the  small  shop  and  thy  home  as  well  as  the  factory,  tbe 
sweatter  could  be  made  to  feel  very  uncomfortable  to  say  the 
least. 

Factory  and  workshop  acts  are  often  said  to  bo  failures,  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  enforce  these  laws  fail  to  do  their  duty.  While 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  about  tliia,  it  is  unfortun- 
ately true  that  these  statements  have  not  always  been  made  with- 
out cause.  Factory  inspectors  are  no  more  likely  to  be  perfect 
than  persons  in  other  walks  of  life.  Sometimes  they  are  negli- 
gent of  duty  and  careless  in  their  work,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  have  often  accomplished  Ijttlc  or  nothing.  This 
condition  of  things,  however,  is  not  the  rule,  and  it  is  well  that 
it  is  not,  for  without  an  ciRcient  system  of  inspection  the  fac- 
tory acts  might  as  well  never  have  been  enacted.  Such  laws  are 
simply  police  regulations  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  regulations  of 
the  kind,  there  is  a  tomleucy  to  disregard  tlieni.  In  every  lo- 
cality there  can  always  bo  found  the  reckless  person  who  for 
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the  sake  of  a  teraporarj'  advaut'agc  will  endeavor  to  evade  fac- 
tory as  well  a3  other  laws.  The  effect  o£  this  is  to  eitlier  incite 
f>r  force  otJicre  to  follow  in  the  same  course,  aa  most  people  are 
inclined  to  look  more  to  that  which  is  to  their  immediate  inters 
est  than  to  that  which  is  to  their  ultimate  good.  It  is  this  that 
makes  factory  legislation  and  inspection  necessary.  Indeed,  the 
tendency  to  do  what  these  laws' forbid  is  so  strong  that  it  can 
only  be  prevented  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the-  most  careful 
and  vigilant  inspectors.  When  an  inspection  service  is  poor 
the  factory  laws  will  be  of  comparatively  little  use,  but  with  an 
honest  and  efficient  inspection  force  these  regulations  are  the 
greatest  remedial  force  for  certain  social  evils  that  has  so  far 
been  tried.  Everything,  however,  depends  upon  the  methods  of 
inspection. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  the  factory  inspectors  to  properly  en- 
force the  laws  niay  be  dne  to  lack  of  interest  in  the  work,  politi- 
cal influence,  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors,  gen- 
eral incompetency,  and  to  shirking  of  duty.  Most  of  these 
causes  would  properly  come  under  incompetency  or  shirking, 
but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  they  will  be  considered  sep- 
arately. 

The  work  of  enforcing  the  factory  laws  is  of  a  reformatory 
nature,  and  thus  differs  greatly  from  the  common  conception  of 
police  duties.  To  Ix?  a  really  good  inspector  one  should  possess 
the  tenipcrauicnt  of  a  reformer,  and  !«?  a  student  of  economic 
and  social,  conditions.  Both  by  habit  and  inclination  tlie  in- 
spector should  be  an  investigator.  He  .shoiild  be  imbued  with 
-  an  honest  desire  to  perfonn  his  duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
the  most  good  to  all  concerned.  Without  these  qualities  no  in- 
spector can  take  a  real  interest  in  his  work,  and  without  the 
right  kind  of  interest  in  it  he  cannot  do  his  best.  To  these  quali- 
ties must  of  course  be  added  fair  intolligence  and  a  fund  of  com- 
mon .tense.  Persons  who  fail  as  inspectors  are  almost  certain  - 
to  lack  tlie  right  kind  of  a  temperament  for  the  work. 

Political  influences  often  lie  in  the  way  of  tlie  best  work  of 
an  inspector.  In  enforcing  the  laivs  requiring  protection  frcan 
dangerous  machinery,  bad  sanitation  or  other  conditions  the  in- 
spectors arc  likely  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  proprietors  or 
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s  who  are  often  politically  powerful.  Not  only  do  they 
sometimes  wielfl  a  strong  local  influence,  hut  their  power  is  far- 
reaching  and  they  may  make  or  unmake  appointments.  Such 
considerations  as  these  ai-e  likely  to  affect  even  the  best  of  in- 
Bpeetors,  Again,  in  enforcing  the  child  labor  laws  the  inspec- 
tor may  offend  not  only  the  employers,  hut  the  parents  and 
friends  of  (he  children  affected.  This  is  another  awkward  sit- 
uation, for  these  people  control  votes  and  often  give  vent  to  their 
feelings  at  tlie  ballot  box.  Both  employer  and  employe  can  also 
set  other  influences  to  work  that  are  likely  to  operate  against  the 
interest  of  the  inspectors.  In  the  face  of  all  tJiis  it  is  not  so 
strange  after  all  that  even  good  and  honest  inspectors  should 
often  stop'and  count  the  cost  before  they  proceed  against  many 
of  those  who  are  violating  the  Ig-ws. 

In  many  cases  the  inspection  service  is  a  partial  failure  be- 
cause tlie  inspectors  provided  for  are  too  few  in  number  for  the 
amount  of  work  they  have  to  do.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
hlainc  should  not  be  laid  on  the  inspectors,  hut  on  the  state. 
Like  many  other  laws  the  fnctorj'  acts  are  constantly  violated  In 
one  place  or  another.  In  order  to  prevent  even  a  proportion  of 
these  violations  it  is  necessary  for  the  inspectors  to  be  on  hand 
practically  all  the  time.  With  industries  of  all  kinds  scattered 
over  an  entire  state,  and  with  an  inspection  force  consisting  of 
a  few  persons,  the  problem  of  being  omnipresent  is  not  an  easy 
one.  To  build  up  an  efficient  inspection  department  is  slow 
work.  It  lias  been  accomplished,  however,  in  many  of  the  easir 
cm  states,  but  as  yet  few  of  the  western  states  have  as  many  in- 
spectors as  arc  needed,  though  many  are  constantly  increasing 
thc'ir  staffs  so  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  manu- 
fntturiiig  states  will  he  in  position  to  enforce  their  factory  laws. 

General  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  would,  of 
ex>urse,  lie  a  complete  barrier  to  tlie  enforcement  of  the  factory 
laws.  It  sometimes  happens  tliat  persons  entrusted  with  these 
duties  ouglit  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  be  left  in  some  other 
field.  In  states  where  several  inspectors  are  employed  the  dan- 
ger from  this  is  not  so  great,  for  while  some  of  the  persona  so 
selected  may  not  be  exactly  the  ideal  choice  for  the  position,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  a  part  of  tliem  will  be  up  to,  and  per- 
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hapfl  above,  the  average  of  the  qiialiUcations  required.  It  ia  true 
that  since  so  much  depends  upon  the  inspectors,  tlie  utmost 
oaro  ought  to  be  exercised  in  their  selection,  yet  those  who  are 
l>oat  fitted  for  the  work  can  usually  be  had.  In  this,  as  in  most 
other  branches  of  the  public  service,  and  in  private  employment 
too  for  that  matter,  average  results  are  really  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  in  the  long  run.  Incompetent  inspectors  can  r.lways 
be  removed  and  there  are  plenty  of  ways  in  which  to  get  good 
ser%-ice  from  the  others. 

Those  wlio  deliberately  shirk  their  duties  are  apt  to  cause 
as  much  harm  as  any.  General  report  would  have  it  that  this 
class  ia  numerous  and  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  tlie  proportion 
of  those  who  evade  their  duties  is  not  so  large  as  is  commonly 
thought.  As  a  rule,  those  who  hold  public  positions  are  charged 
with  much  more  than  they  are  guilty  of,  though  it  is  true  that 
shirking  is  no  uncommon  thing,  either  in  office  or  out  of  it. 
Those  who  neglect  their  duties  are  everj-where  out  of  place,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  dismissed  the  better.  In  public  office  the 
temptation  to  shirk  is  perfiaps  greater  than  elsewhere.  In  the 
first  place  the  tenure  is  short  and  efficiency  and  close  application 
to  work  is  seldom  an  aid  to  promotion.  It  is  often  known  that 
the  position  will  end  with  the  term  no  matter  how  well  the  work 
lias  been  done.  Public  office  thus  offers  little  or  no  encourage- 
ment for  good  work,  and  many  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
do  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  their  positions  until 
the  end  of  the  term.  Then  again,  the  duties  of  the  public  serv- 
ice are  generally  believed  to  be  less  aiiluous  tlian  in  private  em- 
ployment, and  the  effect  of  this  ia  detrimental.  Especially  ia 
this  so  when  applied  without  discrimination.  It  imbues  many 
with  tlie  feeling  that  there  is  no  use  of  working  when  one  gets 
no  credit  for  it.  Super\'ision  in  public  service  is  also  likely  to 
be  less  strict  while  the  working  day  is  shoi-ter.  This  gives  those 
who  are  so  disposed  an  opportunity  to  take  unfair  advantages 
of  the  situation.  Last  of  all,  many  inspectors  are  by  their  tem- 
perament ill-suited  for  their  duties,  and  others  again  yield  to 
political  pressure,  or  to  the  fear  of  making  enemies.  Those  a^^ 
only  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  often  contribute  to  slackn^i,^  ^tv 
the  public  service,  but  they  are  enough  to  show  some  of  ^v  "  ^y 
dencies  of  ofRcial  life.  ■  ^ 
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From  what  has  been  said  ita]ioiild  not  be  understood  that  nil 
f Hctory  insix-ptors  ai-e  dialionpst,  Bliirkers  o£  duty,  or  unfitted  for 
their  places.  To  IwUeve  this  would  be  doing  a  gross  injustice. 
A  large  pmiiortion  of  inspectors  arc  both  competent  and  faithful 
and  take  special  pride  in  doing  effective  work.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  exceptions  are  more  numerous,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
this  service,  than  in  private  enterprises.  After  all,  the  inspec- 
tion aenice  is  alwnt  what  the  public  makes  it.  In  places  where 
public  sentiment  strongly  favors  n  strict  enforcement  of  the  fac- 
tory law.s  the  laws  are  generally  obeyed.  In  places  where  pub- 
lic opinion  is  behind  the  times  on  this  point  the  inspectors  are 
apt  to  overlook  a  great  many  things. 

The  first  essential  to  a  complete  enforcement  of  the  factory 
laws  is  that  they  should  be  bax^ked  by  a  strong  public  opinion. 
This  is  so  plain  that  to  mention  it  sounds  al;nost  like  a  truism. 
When  backed  by  such  an  opinion,  however,  the  insptKJtors  are 
almost  certain  to  comply  with  their  duties.  The  effect  is  even 
more  far-reaching  than  this,  for  it  extends  even  to  tlie  employer 
and  property  owner.  Few  can  afford  to  incur  the  ill  will  of  the 
public.  Ilapisily  the  general  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  factory 
legislation  and  its  strict  enforcement,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best 
signs  of  the  times. 

There  are  also  many  senii-private  agencies  through  which  a 
favorable  public  o])inion  may  not  only  be  created,  but  the  in- 
spectors made  to  do  their  duty.  Among  these  are  Consumers' 
leagues,  women's  clnlw  and  trade  unions.  The  Consumers' 
lengue  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  snch  a  mission  as  this. 
]!so(  only  does  it  agitate  for  jnst  suoh  reforms  as  the  factory 
laws  are  designed  to  bring  nlwut,  but  the  very  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  identical  with  that  of  factory  inspection.  By 
controlling  the  purchases  of  its  menil)ers  the  league  is  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  aWnt  decent  conditions  for  the  workers  and  thus 
piMtection  for  the  purchaser  as  well.  The  factory  laws  aim  at 
the  same  result  by  prescribing  conditions  and  imposing  ])enat- 
ties  on  those  wlui  fail  to  live  up  to  tlie  regulations  placed  upon 
employers  of  lalxu-.  The  league  has  already  succeeded  in  af- 
fecting to  no  inconsiderable  extent  the  attitude  of  the  public 
towards  the   question   of   better  tonus   for   the  toilers   in   the 
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flwpated  iinhistrioa  nnd  it  would  bo  caav  to  extend  tlie  scope  of 
its  work.  In  moat  states  tlie  factory  laws  eover  practically 
evrrything  for  which  the  leiip:ne  is  striving  and  by  a  strict  en- 
fitreement  of  these  laws  its  object  would  be  gained  witho,nt  any- 
tbins;  further  being  done.  It  is  in  helping  such  an  enforcement 
through  the  means  that  it  possesses  that  the  Consumers'  league 
and  all  similar  organizations  can  be  of  the  greatest  assistance 
TO  the  state.  It  can  help,  first  of  all,  to  create  a  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  factor\-  inspection  and  against  impositions  on 
the  part  of  employers,  and  it  can  then  make  it  its  business  to  see 
that  factory  inspectors  do  their  duties.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  members  of  tlie  league  shall  act  as  spies  upon  the  inspec- 
tor iinr  follow  them  about  in  their  work.  That  would  imply  al- 
t(^!:etlicr  too  miieh  trouble.  The  method  proposed  is  mucb 
easier  to  carrj'  out.  All  that  is  necessary  would  be  to  keep  a 
watch  on  tilings  in  general  and  to  report  to  tlie  proper  authori- 
ties any  case  of  violation  or  negleot  of  the  laws.  This  would 
not  necessarily  entail  much  work  and  hut  little  trouble,  while 
the  inoral  effect  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  effort  in- 
volved. Not  only  would  public  sentiment  lie  affected,  but  the 
inspoctors  would  be  stimulated  to  greater  conscientiousness  and 
they  would  be  likely  to  be  more  on  tlieir  guard  in  completely  en- 
forcing the  laws.  This  would  tend  to  bring  about  the  very  thing 
for  which  the  lea^n'e  stauda  and  for  which,  also,  the  factory  laws 
were  enacted. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Consumers'  leagues  applies  with 
equal  force  to  women's  clubs,  whieb  tliongli  not  always  oi^n- 
izod  MTth  a  similar  purpose  in  view,  are  more  and  more  becom- 
ing concerned  with  sueJi  niatters.  Both  theso  organizations 
wield  a  vast  amount  of  influence  which,  projierly  directed,  could 
not  fail  to  have  the  l>est  results  in  bringing  about  a  hotter  stjite  of 
things  for  the  working  class,  particularly  in  the  sweate<l  indus- 
tries. 

Ttie  various  trades  unions  liavp  a  similar  jiower  for  good. 
In  some  ways  it  even  excels  that  of  any  other  body.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  unions  are  employed  iust  where  the  factory'  laws 
are  most  likely  to  he  violated,  an<l  know  hy  experience  tlie  na- 
ture, extent  and  danger  of  such  violations.     They  can  point  out 
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what  machinea  ore  dangerous  and  why,  and  are. also  usually 
able  to  suggest  tlie  best  method  of  protection.  They  are  also 
able  to  point  out  weak,  dangerous  and  unhoaithy  spots  about  the 
factory  or  shop  when  these  may  have  escaped  tbo  eye  even  of 
the  best  and  sharpest  inspector.  Likewise  they  are  likely  to 
know  the  age  of  children  who  are  working  alongside  them  and 
can  thus  tell  whether  such  children  are  under  the  factory  age, 
even  though  they  may  be  protected  by  papers  signed  by  unscru- 
pulous parents  who  think  more  of  the  earnings  of  their  childreit 

.  tlian  of  their  future.  The  workers  arc  in  position  to  give  the 
inspectors,  as  well  as  the  public,  valuable  pointers,  though  on 
the  other  hand  they  may  not  always  be  in  a  position  to  tell  what 
they  know.  They  may  fear,  and  often  with  good  reason,  that 
dismissal  will  promptly  follow  should  their  employers  discover 
that  they  liad  been  the  medium  through  which  such  information 
was  given,  and  thoiigh  there  are  ways  of  avoiding  most  of  the 
risk  in  thus  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  authorities,  they  in- 
volve caution  and  some  trouble.  Yet  where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way  even  in  such  a  situation,  and  many  an  intelligent  work- 
ingman,  knowing  of  violations  of  the  law,  has  found  a  way  in 
which  to  let  a  knowledge  of  such  infractions  come  to  the  ears  of 
the  proper  authorities  without  appearing  in  the  matter  publicly 

,  at  all  and  with  but  small  danger  of  ever  being  detected  in  doing 
what  is  manifestly  his  duty,  however  it  may  be  misunderstood 
by  his  employer.  Such  disclosures  have  resulted  often  in  bring- 
ing about  improvements  in  the  regime  of  the  factory  or  work- 
shop that  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit,  to  tlic  people  em- 
ployed in  it.  Such  commendable  work  can  and  sliould  be  greatly 
extended.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  as  a  Ixidy  the  workers  will  ad- 
here to  their  rights  and  take  a  hand  in  seeing  that  tlie  factory 
laws  are  properly  enforced. 

With  good  factory  and  sanitaiy  laws,  competent  inspectors  to 
enforce  them,  and  the  eo-operation  of  the  public,  and  especially 
of  such  voluntary  organizations  such  as  the  Consumers'  league, 
women's  clubs,  and  trade  unions  tliero  can  be  no  question  but 
that  sweating  can  l>c  stopped,  other  abuse^s  done  away  with  and 
fair  conditions  in  general  secured  for  the  weaker  classes.  These 
are  points  which  should  he  carefully  considered,  not  only  by 
such  organizations,  but  by  the  public  in  general.      i    ^.vvz-^^n. 
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8WEATi:>JO  IS  wiscoNsrs, 

In  the  preceding  pages  an  effort  has  been  made  to  show  how 
leading  ivriters  upon  the  subject  have  defined  sweating,  liow  the 
evil  originated,  and  what  are  the  symptoma  by  which  it  may 
nsually  be  reci^;nized.  Since  the  word  itself  implies  that  there 
must  be  a  sweater  who  can  rightfully  be  held  responsible,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  point  ont  the  class  upon  which  the  blame 
rests  most  heavily.  Brief  mention  was  also  made  of  the  causes 
and  the  remedies  for  sweating,  but  tiiere  was  no  attemnt  to  go 
into  details  or  to  present  an  extended  discussion  of  the  questions 
involved.  Only  the  leading  facts  were  touched  upon,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  show  what  sweating  is  and  thus  to  offer  an  explana- 
tion for  the  facts  bearing  upon  tliis  evil  as  it  exists  in  this  state. 
What  will  follow  is  the  result  of  recent  investigations  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  this  department. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  most  aggravated  forms  of 
sweating  invariably  appear  in  the  lai^r  centers  of  population. 
Xew  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Philadelpliia  are  cities  that 
may  be  cited  as  examples  of  this,  the  conditions  existing  in  them 
being  enough  to  conclusively  demonstrate  the  bad  results  of  un- 
restricted competition  for  work  among  the  poorer  classes  of  so- 
ciety. But  it  ia  also  true  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  country  may  be  found  exactly  the  conditions  that  make  for 
sweating,  though  in  many  only  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the 
evil  may  be  detected  now.  One  of  these  places  is  Milwaukee, 
where  though  sweating  exists  in  only  its  mildest  and  least  harm- 
ful form,  the  thing  is  there  and  is  constantly  gaining  ground. 

The  fact  that  it  has  appeared  at  all  has  been  deemed  of  enough 
significance  to  call  for  remedies  that  shall  check  it  in  its  very 
beginning.  Both  in  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere  about  the  state 
students  of  social  conditions  have  taken  the  matter  up  in  the 
hoi>e  of  gaining  so  early  a  control  of  tlie  evil  that  there  will 
never  be  any  danger  of  its  reaching  the  stage  at  which  it  flour- 
ishes in  other  places.  At  the  suggestion  of  ox-Attorney  General 
0.  E.  Eatabrook  of  Milwaukee,  Assemblyman  Soltwedel  of  that 
city  introduced,  in  the  legislative  session  of  1899,  a  bill  for  a 
law  which  was  designed  to  regulate  and  discourage  the  growth 
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of  sweating.  Tlie  bill  waa  cliampioned  by  botli  of  tlieae  gentle- 
men and  became  a  law  before  the  end  of  the  sesaion.  While 
its  provisions  affected  regular  work  shops  only,  and  therefore 
could  not  include  the  home  worker  with  his  family,  it  was 
timely  and  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  reached  places 
which  before  this  Lad  been  subject  to  no  legislation  at  all  and 
which  therefore  had  been  allowed  to  operate  as  they  saw  fit,  re- 
gardless of  the  effect  of  their  course  upon  their  workers  and  the 
public. 

Among  the  more  important  provisions  in  this  law  were  the  fol- 
lowing: No  work  room  shall  have  any  connection  with  rooms 
used  for  living  or  sleeping  purposes,  nor  contain  beds,  bedding, 
or  household  utensils  of  any  kind ;  it  shall  have  separate  -en- 
trance from  the  outside;  it  shall  be  well  lighted,  heated  and 
,  ventilated,  with  air  space  of  not  less  than  250  cubic  feet  to  each 
worker.  Proper  closet  facilities  must  be  provided,  and  the 
closets,  as  well  as  the  premises,  shall  be  kept  disinfected  and 
clean.  The  work  room  shall  also  be  painted  or  white-washed 
when  necessary  and  be  kept  free  from  vermin  and  obnoxious 
odors. 

The  law  was  classed  with  the  other  factory  laws  of  the  state, 
and  this  bureau  was  charged  with  ita  enforcement.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  the  bureau  entered  upon  the  work  soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  law,  making  its  first  inspection  in  the  summer 
of  1890.  The  results  of  this  inspection  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
port of  this  bureau  for  IStlQ  and  1900. 

In  making  the  ins(x?ction,  79  workshops  and  over  700  places 
whore  garments  of  one  kind  or  another  were  made  were  discov- 
ered in  Milwaukee.  These  70  shops  employed  1,050  persons  at 
the  time  of  the  inspection,  of  whom  268,  or  25.52  per  cent.,  were 
males  and  782,  or  74.48  per  cent,  were  females.  There  were 
thus  over  three  females  to  on  male  worker.  Of  the  total  num- 
Iwr  107,  or  over  10  per  cent,,  were  under  10  years  of  age,  while 
15,  or  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent.,  were  under  14  years 
of  ago.  As  no  aflidavita  as  to  the  age  of  those  under  16  years  of 
age  had  been  obtained  and  kept  on  file  and  no  child  under  li 
years  bad  the  recinisit^  jwnnit  to  work,  these  cliildren  were  of 
course  illegally  emjiloyed.     While  many  of  the  other  provisions 
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in  the  factory  and  sweatshop  laws  were  being  violated  in  these 
shops  tlie  condition,  as  a  whole,  was  not  so  bad  as  might  have 
been  expected,  being,  aside  from  a  few  features  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  industry,  little  if  any  worse  than  that  existing  in 
small  shops  doing  other  kinds  of  work. 

As  the  law  affected  only  the  small  shops  or  places  where 
othere  than  immediate  members  of  the  family  were  employed, 
not  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  homes  or  the  home 
workera.  Enough  homes  were  visited,  however,  to  gain  a  fairly 
good  idea  of  the  conditions  existing  in  them.  In  regard  to  the 
number  employed  in  these  homes  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  place  it  at 
about  two  persons  to  each  home  <m  the  average.  In  some  cases 
the  whole  family  was  at  work,  in  otiiers  again  only  one  member, 
mostly  the  mother.  In  other  respects  the  conditions  varied. 
Perhaps  about  58  per  cent,  of  the  homes  came  within  the  ordi- 
nary sanitary  requirements,  while  the  remaining  places  were 
either  in  good,  or  fairly  good,  condition  in  almost  eveiy  respect. 
Very  few  eases  were  found  where  things  were  so  bad  as  they  are 
in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  1!>00  and  the  first  part  of  1901  an- 
other investigation  was  instituted.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to 
ascertain  whether  the  conditions  in  tlie  shops  had  improved,  and 
what  other  clianges  had  taken  place  since  the  first  regular  in- 
spection. On  the  fii'st  point  the  results  wore  quite  gratifying. 
Many  of  the  shops  had  been  put  into  better  shape,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  proprietors  to 
comply  with  the  law.  This  does  not  mean  that  no  violations 
were  discovered  during  tlie  second  investigation,  for  many  were 
found.  But  on  the  whole  there  was  an  improvement.  In  otlier 
respects  the  changes  were  limited,  as  will  appear  froni  the  com- 
parisons which  follow : 

Number  of  Workshops: — By  workshops  is  here  meant  the 
places  in  which  goods  were  made  up,  or  manufactured  through 
the  employment  of  outside  help,  and  which  were  exclusively 
utilized  for  this  purpose.  The  places  thus  investigated  num- 
bered 79  at  each  inspection.  In  the  number  of  places  covered 
there  was  thus  no  variation  botwoen  the  first  and  second  inspec- 
tion.    Considering  the  shifting  nature  of  such  places  and  also 
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the  fact  that  tho  inspections  were  made  fifteen  months  apart,  it 
18  rather  peculiar  that  there  should  have  been  neither  an  increase 
nor  decrease  in  the  number  of  8uch  shops  during  this  period. 
The  coincidence  is  somewhat  singular,  but  it  has  absolutely  no 
other  significance  than  that  it  shows  the  number  of  places 
reached  on  each  occasion.  The  number  does  not  even  include 
all  such  shops  in  Milwaukee,  nor  in  all  cases  was  it  the  same 
shop  or  the  same  proprietor  that  was  visited.  Every  such  place 
should  have  been  reached,  but  the  time  was  far  too  short  for 
this.  Tho  proprietors  of  such  shops,  as  a  rule,  move  about  a 
great  deal,  this  being  especially  true  of  tliose  who  manufacture 
on  only  a  small  scale,  and  while  many  such  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  interim  between  the  two  inspections,  both  the  em- 
ploying and  producing  capacity  remained  about  the  same. 
Hence  the  facts  for  the  two  cases  may  be  fairly  compared. 

Number  of  Persons  Employed: — The  total  number  of  em- 
ployes in  these  places  'at  the  time  of  the  last  inspection  was 
1,177.  Of  these  284,  or  24.13  per  cent.,  were  males  and  893, 
or  75.87  per  cent.,  were  females.  The  average  number  of  per- 
sons to  each  shop  was  about  fifteen. 

Of  the  total  persons  employed  78,  or  6.63  per  cent,,  were  un- 
der 16  years  of  age,  while  18,  or  1.60  per  cent.,  were  under  14 
years.  Children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  thus  num- 
bere<l  sixty,  while  those  under  fourteen  years  numbered 
eighteen. 

All  but  seventeen  of  the  children  had  alEdavits  as  to  age  on 
file  with  the  employer,  and  all  but  eight  of  those  under  fourteen 
had  the  required  permit.  In  all  there  were  but  twenty-five  vio- 
lations of  the  child  labor  law.  Considering  the  circumstances 
this  cannot  be  regarded  as  out  of  proportion  when  compared 
with  the  same  conditions  in  otlier  lines  of  employment. 

A  few  comparisons  between  the  number  of  persons  employed 
at  the  two  inspections  may  bo  interesting : 


Number  cmplaj'iHl  nt  flrst   iDsporlti 
Number  I'lnploj'pil   nt   second  liiHpoi 
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The  first  of  these  inspections  was  made  during  the  early  part 
of  the  fall  of  1890,  the  second  in  Decemljer,  1900,  and  in  Janu- 
ari-,  1901,  or  about  fifteen  months  later.  For  most  of  the  oc- 
cnpationa  inehidod  this  time  is  perhaps  as  busy  as  any  during 
the  whole  year.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  these  figures  are 
somewhat  above  the  average  employment  in  these  places. 

In  comparing  the  above  figures  an  all  around  increase  for  the 
last  inspection  may  be  noticed.  The  actual  increase  amounts 
to  16  males,  111  females,  or  a  total  of  127,  or  nearly  12  percent. 
The  statement  that  there  is  a  rapid  growth  in  the  garment  mak- 
ing industries  in  Milwaukee  has  been  made  again  and  again, 
and  its  truth  seems  to  be  in  a  measure  home  out  by  these  figures. 

The  proportion  of  females  increased  from  74.48  to  75.86  per 
c«it.,  or  a  little  less  tlian  one  and  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  This 
indicates  a  slow  substitution  of  female  for  male  labor.  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  the  changing  character  of  these  industries  this 
conclusion  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  somewhat  hasty.  But 
whether  it  is  justified  or  not  the  fact  remains  that  the  propor- 
tion of  females  is  extremely  large. 

In  the  number  of  children  employed  the  following  changes 
took  place: 


Under 

14  to  16 

Total. 

Pint   1          tlon 

.    '■ 

Ill 

There  was  a  decrease  from  111  to  78,  or  of  33  in  the  total 
number  of  children  under  16  years.  This  decrease  is  gratify- 
ing, but  is  somewhat  offset  by  an  increase  of  4  among  those  who 
^TOre  under  14  years.  Most  of  those  under  14,  however,  were 
employed  on  permits  and  these  were  good  for  limited  periods 
only.  Those  without' the  necessary  papers  had  been  working 
but  a  short  time,  most  of  thorn  only  for  a  few  days,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  stories  told  by  the  employers,  in  almost  every  case  the 
preliminary  stejra  towards  obtaining  the  requisite  jjapers  had 
already  been  taken.     The  real  object  of  keeping  children  out  of 
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ehopfl  and  factories  is  to  afford  tlieni  the  opportiinity  for  a 
proper  physical  and  mental  devolopmont  of  which  tliey  are  un- 
■  deniably  robbed  when  set  to  work  at  an  early  age.  The  ten- 
dency amonj;  tlic  working  classes,  however,  is  often  to  ignore 
the  claims  of  the  child  and  to  set  him  to  the  task  of  earning 
money  when  he  should  be  in  school,  and  to  correct  siicli  tendency 
certain  legal  restrictions  have  been  made  protecting  those  who 
may  not  protect  themselves  from  the  rapacity  and  short-sighted- 
nesg  of  adiilta.  It  has  been  proved  that  such  restrictions  have 
had  a  most  I>enefieinl  effect,  though  it  can  not  be  denied  that  so 
far  they  have  not  succeeded  in  entiPely  eliminating  cliild  labor. 
The  criticism  has  been  made  that  either  the  law  is  imperfect  or 
the  inspectors  are  not  vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties. 
It  is  quite  trne  that  few  laws  are  perfect  and  few  inspectors  so 
vigilant  as  they  might  be,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  child  labor 
can  not  be  wholly  checked  through  such  means.  Past  exper- 
ience has  proved  the  contrary.  Wise  laws  and  honest  inspectors 
are  quite  sufficient  to  do  away  with  both  child  labor  and  sweat- 
ing, but  the  laws  must  be  strong  and  the  inspectors  bent  on  do- 
ing their  whole  duty. 

The  difficulty  of  preventing  violations  of  the  laAV  was  amply 
shown  in  the  investigations  under  discussion.  While  there  was 
;a  lapse  of  fifteen  montlis  in  the  comiiletion  of  the  two  iiispec- 
tions,  some  of  the  larger  places  were  visited  very  often  in  that 
period,  the  last  vi-sit  being  made  about  ten  weeks  previous  to 
the  last  of  the  two  inspections.  At  that  time  several  violations 
of  the  child  labor  law  were  found,  but  tliese  were  corrected  unJ 
things  in  general  set  right,  the  em])loyer3  being  warned  that 
future  violations  of  the  sort  would  I)e  followed  by  prosecutions. 
Tteganlleas  of  all  this,  however,  in  less  than  ten  weeks  after- 
wards the  employers  wei-o  discovered  to  be  violating  the  law  in 
everj-  respect.  Kow  what  does  that  mean?  Simply,  that  chil- 
dren can  not  be  kept  out  of  the  factories  and  in  the  schools  imtii 
tlie  best  and  most  complete  systeiu  of  insiiection  and  truancy 
service,  has  been  established  and  the  officers  of  these  two  branches 
of  public  service  have  found  wise  methods  of  working  together. 
A  leas  com])lete  system  of  factorj'  insjwctliin  doubtless  does 
much  good,  and  often  may  reduce  the  number  of  violations  to 
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an  extremely  low  figure,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  prevent  them  al- 
together. 

Kind  of  Goods  Made: — The  articles  of  wear  which  were 
luadc,  in  the  79  shops  included  here,  consisted  of  overcoats,  coats 
of  all  kindF,  vests,  pants,  overalls,  jumjwrs,  cloaks,  jackets, 
sweaters,  stockings,  shirts,  etc  In  some  shops  one  of  tliesc 
classes  of  articles  only  were  made,  in  others  several.  In  order 
to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  number  of  shops  and  persons  in  each 
line,  the  following  classification  is  given : 


Mo  .Jiops 

P» 

ONS  EVPLI 

.,D. 

Ma'e. 

FmdsId. 

fotol. 

!? 

12 

1 

67 

TB 

!S4 

iM 

The  preceding  exhibit  presents  several  important  features. 
Tlic  first  thing  is  the  prominence  of  the  coat  makers.  Here  we 
find  48,  or  nearly  61  per  cent.,  of  the  shops  and  720,  or  over  61 
per  cent.,  of  the  persons  employed.  This  occupation  thus  coni- 
prisee  nearly  t^vo-thirds  not  only  of  the  shops  but  of  the  workers 
as  well.  The  pants  makers  embrace  over  one-fifth  of  the  shops 
and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  employes.  The  vest  makers  and 
tliosc  engaged  in  other  occupations  in  the  garment  making  trade 
are  of  less  importance.  Together  tlicy  only  include  about  17 
per  cent  of  the  shops  and  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed. 

Another  feature  of  this  table  is  the  proiiortion  of  males  and 
females  in  each  of  the  occupations.  In  coat  making  the  females 
constituted  72.23  j>cr  cent.;  in  pants  making,  70.64  i>er  cent.; 
ill  vest  making,  84.70  per  cent. ;  in  the  other  occupations,  84,85 
per  cent.,  while  for  all  the  proportion  of  females  was  75.87  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

For  W}y)m  Mad^:~The  garments  were  mostly  made  for  lot-al ' 
concerns,  as  a  matter  of  fact  almost  entirely  for  two  wliolcsalc 
houses  which  furnished  work  for  Oii  per  cent,  of  tiie  shops  and 
91  per  cent,  of  the  workers.     These  hous.?a  were,  therefore,  the 
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real  oiiiployci-p,  though  they  acted  through  iniddleiiion  or  con- 
trnrfors.  They  bought  the  inateriiil  and  saw  to  its  cutting,  mak- 
ing their  own  bargains  with  the  contractoni  for  the  remainder  of 
the  woi-k.  The  material  was  then  turned  over  to  tlie  contractor 
to  bo  made  up  and  retnmed  when  iiniahed.  The  distribution 
and  sale  of  the  eom])l('ted  garment  was  left  wholly  in  the  hajids 
of  the  wliolrsale  honses,  which  also  fnrnished  praetieally  all  the 
capital  and  assnmcd  all  the  risk.  By  turning  the  work  of  mann- 
f  actnre  over  to  contractors,  they  merely  relieve  tlieniselves  of  the 
necesflify  of  maintaining  workshops  of  their  own,  ivith  all  the 
attendant  worry  of  hiring  and  anperinfcnding  workers. 

The  I'l-opi-ietovs  of  the  Shopn:— The  proprietors  of  the  shops 
nndertake  the  actual  niannfaetnre  of  the  garments,  entering 
into  contract  with  tlie  wholesalers  to  do  this  at  a  certain  price. 
Tliey  fnmiah  tJie  shop,  hire  the  workers,  pay  theirwages  and  re- 
turn the  ganiients  when  finished.  They  havo  nothing  to  do 
with  the  purchasing  of  the  material  ()r  with  the  sale  of  the  fin- 
ished article,  these  things  being  done  l>y  others.  This  is  what 
makes  the  diflferonee  between  the  i)ro])rietor9  of  such  shops  and 
mamifactnrers  in  most  other  lines.  The  price  for  which  the 
l>ix>|irietors  nndertake  the  work  is  fixed  at  the  time  of  making 
the  bargain,  and  is  usually  at  so  much  ^wr  piece  or  dozen.  The 
whole  transaction  is  a  very  simple  one,  the  chief  resjKmsibility 
of  the  ])roprietor  t/nvards  tlie  "wholesaler  l>eing  for  the  quality 
of  work  done  in  his  place  and  for  tlie  safe  keeping  of  tlio  goods 
while  in  his  hands  and  the  proper  return  of  the  garments  when 
finished. 

These  i>ropriet<frs  are  thus  contractors  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  not  jiaiil  any  fixed  salary  or  wages,  their  coni- 
]»cnsafiiin  coming  out  of  the  difference  Ictwecn  what  they  re- 
ceive fur  the  job  and  what  they  must  i>ay  out  as  wages  to  their 
workers,  n^nt  for  the  slio]*,  and  other  cxiienses  conneeted  with 
o])erating  their  business,  Tlie  wmditions  under  which  they 
operate,  however,  are  more  nearly  fixed  than  is  tlie  ease  in  most 
other  lines  of  eontraeting.  They  simply  attend  to  the  actual 
labor  of  making  up  the  garments.  The  material  is  furnishwl 
them,  and  the  sale  of  the  finished  product  is  attended  to  by 
<>tluTS.     The  risk  they  assume  is,  therefore,  wry  small,  and  this 
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18  rpfl<M;ted  in  fheir  low  profits.  The  capital  needed  is  also " 
small,  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done  than 
in  other  lines  of  business.  Thoso  who  are  conducting  the  larger 
shops  must,  of  coiirac,  he  backed  by  enough  capital  to  meet  the 
rent  and  furnish  a  few  niachines  and  j)erha])a  some  mechanical 
power.  Other  expenses,  aiich  ag  fuel  and  perhaps  light,  must  lie 
met,  but  the  amount  to  Ite  allowe<l  for  de]»reciation  of  plant  and 
interest  in  the  investment  ia  light.  In  many  cases  little  moro 
is  require<I  than  will  rcadilj'  \y<i  ndi'anced  l>y  tlie  wholosalei's. 
The  proprietors  of  the  smaller  shop  and  those  who  work  in  tbeir 
owni  homes  require  even  less  in  the  ws}'  of  capital,  ilost  of 
thein,  in  fact,  have  none  at  all.  They  use  little  in  the  way  of 
tools,  and  the  work  is  performed  in  tlieir  living  rooms.  When 
the  garment  is  finished  it  is  brought  back  to  the  wholesaler,  the 
pay  obtained,  and  the  res^TOiisibility  of  the  contractor  ends. 

As  a  rule  the  contractor  understands  all  parts  of  the  work. 
Very  often  he  is  a  person  who  began  at  the  bottom  and  advanced 
through  the  ranks.  lie  is  thoroughh'  familiar  with  the  details 
in  every  branch,  and  can  assist  in  any  place  where  help  is 
needed-  The  iniportaneo  of  this  should  not  be  underestimated, 
since  the  work  is  so  subdivided,  and  so  few  of  the  workers  aro 
familiar  with  all  branches  that  tlie  contractor  is  often  the  only 
one  in  the  shop  who  knows  all  about  it.  Many  of  the  contrac- 
tors, indeed,  work  as  hard,  if  not  har<ler,  than  any  of  their  em- 
ployes, besides  attending  to  all  tlie  over-seeing  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  contractors  employ  their  help  much  as  other  employers 
do,  going  into  the  open  market  for  it.  Tlie  supply  of  such  lalmr 
as  they  want  is  plentiful,  most  eases  si>  much  so  that  tlie  contrac- 
tors do  not  even  need  to  go  outside  of  their  Hho]>  to  tiiid  it.  At 
most  seasons  of  the  year  more  ap])licants  for  woi-k  an'  turned 
away  weekly  than  tlie  entire  niunber  of  jicrsons  employed.  At 
least,  this  is  the  story  told  by  one  of  the  contraetors.  The 
workers  are  paid  out  of  the  contract  jn-ice  and  the  less  they  gf^t 
the  bigger  is  the  contractor's  margin.  With  a  supply  of  workers 
greater  than  the  demand  it  is  easy  to  sec  to  what  this  order  of 
things  may  lead.  'Some  of  the  wifrkci-s  are  employed  by  tlio 
day,  others  by  the  piece.     In  most  eases,  Iu)wcver,  they  are  paid 
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weekly.  The  rate  whether  by  the  day  or  piece,  as  will  be  aeen 
later,  is  very  low ;  in  fact,  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  even  lower 
than  for  factory  workers  in  general.  Help,  too,  is  hired  only 
as  needed  and  no  one  ia  paid  for  any  time  during  which  he  is 
not  actually  at  work. 

All  tJie  work,  however,  is  not  always  done  in  contractors* 
^opa.  As  said  before,  garment  making  is  subdivided.  Some 
workere,  for  instance,  make  only  button  holes.  Others  again 
sew  on  the  bnttons,  while  still  others  perform  equally  insignifi- 
cant parts  of  the  whole  task.  As  much  of  this  work  can  be  done 
as  well  in  one  place  as  in  another,  the  contractors  often  sub-let  a 
part  of  it  to  individuals  who  take  it  to  their  homes  for  comple- 
tion, rehiming  the  articles  to  the  contractor  and  receiving  their 
pay.  This  method  is  often  more  convenient,  as  well  as  cheaper, 
and  ia  quite  generally  followed. 

The  contractors  seem  to  hail  from  everywhere.  Some  were 
born  in  this  country,  others  in  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  and 
others  still  in  other  European  eountries.  The  greater  propor- 
tion, however,  were  from  eastern  Europe,  or  descendants  of  peo- 
ple from  these  countries. 

Who  the  Workers  4re:— Much  is  heard  first  and  last  about 
the  workers  in  the  garment -making  trade.  They  are  described 
as  working  longer  hours  and  for  smaller  wages  than  the  people 
do  in  other  trades.  It  is  also  asserted  that  they  live  in  poorer 
homes,  that  tlioir  work  is  iiTcgular  and  their  mode  of  life  out  of 
harmony  witli  that  of  the  working  class  in  general.  In  short, 
garment  workers  are  said  to  live  under  sweated  conditions  as  a 
usiial  thing  and  to  be  almost  always  foreigners  of  an  inferior 
social  grade,  inefficient  in  skill  and  of  comparatively  low  intelli- 
gence. While  many  of  these  statements  are  more  or  loss  true 
it  is  not  easy  to  IcU  wherein  the  garment  makers  differ  greatly 
from  workers  in  other  occupations.  Most  of  them,  it  is  true, 
come  from  the  countries  of  that  portion  of  Europe  where  hand 
labor  is  still  the  rule  and  factory  work  uncommon.  A  large 
proportion  of  their  number  are  women  and  children  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  many  of  them  are  unskilled,  inefficient  and 
helpless.  But  tins  ia  also  true  of  other  trades  than  garment 
making. 
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In  both  spirit  and  method  the  garment  making  trade  as  it  is 
carried  on  ia  neither  modem  nor  American  in  character.  In 
all  other  lines  of  industry,  except  that  of  repairing,  production 
is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  The  factory  has  supplanted  the 
small  shop  and  the  machine,  operated  by  steam,  has  taken  the 
place  of  iJie  tool,  guided  by  the  hand  of  the  worker.  This,  on 
the  whole,  has  tended  to  increase  the  amount  of  cheap  products 
and  has  proved  beneficial  to  humanity.  But  the  garment  mak- 
ing trade  stands  today  just  where  it  stood  in  the  last  century. 
Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  period,  no  doubt,  but 
they  are  few  and  unimportant  and  in  general  the  industry  has 
prt^essed  but  little,  lagging  far  behind  all  others.  Little  ma- 
chinery or  mechanical  power  is  required  even  today  wten  most 
things  are  done  by  steam  and  electricity,  and  the  work  ia  still 
carried  on  in  small  shops  and  homes,  when  the  tendency  in  every 
other  line  ia  to  concentrate  production  in  large  factories.  The 
contractors  who  hire  the  workers  and  superintend  their  labors 
neither  furnish  the  material  or  sell  the  product,  and  all  the 
workers  themselves  are  required  to  do  is  to  sew  into  garments 
the  pieces  of  cloth  that  have  been  cut  into  shape  before  the  con- 
tractor receives  it.  Moreover,  even  this  work  of  sewing  is 
greatly  subdivided  so  that  no  one  worker  ever  makes  the  whole 
of  a  garment.  This  no  doubt  increases  the  amount  that  con  be 
made  in  a  given  time,  but  it  is  a  distinct  detriment  to  the  worker 
as  he  has  no  way  of  advancing  in  his  trade  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main inefficient  and  unskilled  in  everything  except  the  very 
small  part  of  the  work  that  falls  to  his  share. 

The  actual  work  can  be  done  almost  anywhere.  It  can  be 
performed  with  as  much  facility  in  the  home  as  in  the  shop.  A 
sewing  machine  is  practically  the  only  tool  needed  and  in  many 
eases  even  this  can  not  be  used.  The  work  also  requires  less 
physical  strength  than  most  other  kinds,  and  thus  offers  oppor- 
tunities to  those  who  are  weak  and  infirm,  or  who  lack  the  neces- 
sary stamina  to  enter  other  occupations.  In  considering  the 
peculiarities  of  this  trade  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  is  over-crowded, 
why  the  earnings  are  small  and  other  conditions  bad.  It  is  here 
that  the  efEects  of  over-supply  of  poor  labor  are  most  strongly 
felt.     TTie  trade  is  one  that  strongly  attracts  ceiiiain  classes  of 
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workers.  It  is  the  place  of  rofiige  for  immigrants  from  coun- 
tries wliore  fac'torj  (vtnditiona  fire  iinknowr,  and  it  abeorbs 
many  of  tJiose  wlio  are  in  a  position  where  Uiey  inii8t  chose  be- 
tween at«rvation  or  accepting  such  work  as  they  can  get.  It 
also  affords  employment  to  many  who  have  neither  had  the  time, 
lueaiis,  opportunity  or  energy  to  loam  a  l)etter  trade.  It  is 
eagerly  songlit  by  poor  women  who  must  support  themselves, 
and  widows  who  have  families  licsides  themselves  to  look  after 
and  so  must  find  work  that  can  be  done  at  home.  Children  are 
also  employed  not  only  in  the  homes,  where  they  are  made  to 
assist  the  mother,  or,  perhaps,  the  father,  but  also  in  the  regu- 
lar workshop,  for  tlie  proprietor,  there  as  elsewhere,  very  often 
finds  that  child  labor  is  cheap.  While  the  trade  tjiiis  harbors 
the  more  helpless  elasses,  many  able  lx>died  and  capable 
workers  are  to  Ik?  found  in  it>  Some  of  tliese  arc  persons  who 
have  lcarne<l  the  tailoring  trade  in  their  native  countries  and 
who,  u[)on  arriving  here,  readily  find  work  in  the  small  shops, 
but  as  a  rule  such  skilled  workers  ultimately  drift  into  custom 
work  where  Iwth-  the  pay  and  otlior  conditions  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  in  otlier  skilled  trades. 

Kind  of  Power  Used: — At  the  last  inspection  the  inspectors 
ascertaine<l  whether  mechanical  power  was  used  in  any  of  the 
shops.  The  inquiries  resulted  in  showing  that  foiir  of  tlie  shops 
had  gas  engines,  one  employed  electricity,  and  that  seventy-four 
used  no  power  of  a  mechanical  nature.  This  showing  is  signifi- 
cant. It  tends  very  strongly  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  tliese 
places  are  merely  workshojis  on  the  old  plan,  rather  than  fac- 
tories in  tlie  ."iense  in  which  the  word  is  used  today.  It  does  not 
follow  that  garment  making  is  not  suited  for  factory-  production 
or  for  the  manufacture  hy  machinery  in  large  establishments. 
Tltere  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  to  be  found  in  tliose 
])lnces  where  strikes  and  the  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws 
have  Imh"!!  directed  at  the  evils  connected  with  the  smaller  shops 
and  tenement  work. 

Again,  the  facts  indicate  that  mechanical  power  is  not  out  of 
place  in  this  industiy.  The  shops  which  were  equipped  with 
gas  or  electricity  were  among  larger  ones.  The  very  fact  that 
mechanical  power  was  used  at  all  indicates  that  it  is  practicable. 
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Tliiif  jrnrmnits  cnii  Ix'  iiiado  witli  profit  on  ft  Ini^  sojito  in  moil- 
Mii  factorioK  luifl  also  Ijwmi  shown  hy  pxporioiicx*  in  some  of  tlio 
lai^r  cities.  During  the  past  ten  vcarB  so/ie  of  tlieso  places 
have  witjiessed  the  slow  ti'ansition  from  tlie  shop  to  the  factory. 
Tliis  traiiHitinii  was  not  voluntary  by  any  means,  but  was  forced 
liy  strikes,  factory  laws,  and  by  public  o]>inion.  The  change, 
luiwever,  is  alow,  and  seemingly  lacks  the  neceaaar^'  slimulna. 
The  reason  for  tliia  tardiness  can  nndonbtedly  l>e  fonnd  in  some 
of  onr  social  conditions.  In  this  conntrv,  at  least,  sweating  is 
certainly  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  would  be  con- 
siileretl  entirely  ont  of  the  question  at  all  were  it  not  for  a  lai^ 
<'IaHS  of  workers  who  silently  accept  sweated  conditions.  }\o 
doubt  most  of  thcni  are  forced  to  do  so  from  necessity.  Their 
character,  training,  habits  and  other  circumstances  unfit  them 
for  the  well  regnlatccl  an<l  i*oinetiinea  exacting  duties  of  the  large 
factorv',  as  well  as  for  factory  life  generally.  Cut  off  from  this 
they  nuist  kwk  for  work  in  other  directions.  Through  the 
natural  pnK'ess  of  elimination  they  are  finally  located  in  the  o^^ 
cupations  that  moat  nearly  meet  tlieir  capacity,  where  the  least 
is  demanded  of  them,  if  not  in  actnal  work,  in  diacijdine  and 
regularity.  It  is  this  class  of  workers  that  makes  the  small 
shop  possible  and  pnifitabie.  Keuiove  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live  and  work  and  the  small  shoj)  would  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Kind  of  liinldliifjii  in  which  Shops  Were  Lacaled: — The  gar- 
ment making  shops  are  to  be  fonnd  in  all  sorts  of  buildings. 
Of  the  "!l  shoi»  included  in  the  report,  2(i  were  located  in  one 
story  frame  buildings,  lit  in  one  stor).'  frame  with  liascuiont, 
3.3  in  two  story  frame  buildings,  2  in  two  story  and  basement 
hnihiings,  1  in  an  one  storv-  brick,  3  in  two  sUiry  brick  buildings, 
and  1  in  a  three  story  frame  building. 

Of  the  workshops  10  were  located  in  the  basement,  3  in  the 
basement  and  on  first  Hoor,  .58  on  the  first  floor-entirely,  3  on 
the  first  and  second  floor,  and  5  <m  the  second  floor. 

These  facta  are  imiHirlant.  Tliey  indicate  for  one  thing 
that  in  Milwaukee  the  garment  making  industry  is  not  inti- 
mately a.saociated  with  the  tenement  house  evil.  Some  consola- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  tliis.     One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  this  in- 
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dnstry  is  the  crowded,  ill-ventilated  and  unsanitary  condition  of 
the  places,  or  rooms  in  which  it  ia  usually  conducted.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  work,  as  it  was  done  in  Milwaukee,  was 
carried  on  on  the  first  floor  of  one  or  two  story  buildings.  f£h.ia 
of  itself,  in  tlie  absence  of  other  evidence,  would  be  enough  to 
show  that  these  houses  were  not  tenement  houses,  which  are  or- 
dinarily constructed  on  entirely  different  plans. 

Milwaukee  fortunately  is  not  a  city  of  tenements.  Such 
buildings  ore  to  he  found  there  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as 
to  constitute  a  source  of  danger  in  themselves.  Milwaukee  is 
easentialiy  a  city  of  homes.  It  has  spread  out  considerably  and 
now  covers  a  great  deal  of  territory.  Every  house,  outside  of 
the  hiisioess  section,  stands  alone,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  surrounded 
with  plenty  of  ground,  air  and  sunlight.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  to  this,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  rule.  The  ad- 
vantages of  individual  homes  as  compared  with  the  much  de- 
cried tenement  are  many.  It  is  true  that  a  small  house  stand- 
ing alone  may  not  be  much  more  attractive  inside  than  a  large 
and  crowded  tenement  building.  The  rooms  may  be  as  small 
and  no  cleaner,  and  the  conveniences  as  few  as  in  the  most 
crowded  quarters  of  the  largest  cities.  Still  this  would  apply 
to  the  interior  of  the  homes  only.  On  the  outside  the  conditions 
in  the  two  cases  differ  entirely.  The  immediate  surroundings 
of  a  tenement  are  usually  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the  interior 
conditions.  The  alleys  and  streets  are  had,  and  the  air  is  con- 
tni'iinatcd  hy  tlie  stench  of  decaying  garbage.  Sunlight  is  often 
aintost  entirely  shut  out.  This  can  hardly  be  the  case  when  the 
dwellings  of  the  workers  stand  alone  and  are  surrounded  hy 
open  ground.  Even  if  the  rooms  and  the  conveniences  of  the 
home  are  far  from  Avhat  they  should  be,  the  situation  is  mncli 
reiioved  hy  sanitary  conditions  out  of  doors.  During  at  least 
cne  half  of  the  year  the  children  can  play  in  the  open,  anJ fresh 
air  he  had  hy  simjily  opening  doors  and  windows. 
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SANITARY  CONDITIONS  AND  HOVSINQ. 

Sanitary  Condition:  The  sanitary  condition  of  places  where 
clothing  and  other  garments  are  made  is  a  subject  about  -which 
a  great  deal  has  been  heard.  Social  workers  dwell  upon  it. 
In  fact  many  of  them  regard  it  aa  the  moat  important  feature  of 
the  aweating  eril.  Legislatures  are  conaidering  it  and  their 
-position  in  the  matter  may  be  judged  from  the  prtvisions  in 
laws  which  have  recently  been  enacted.  It  is  probably  not  too 
much  to  say  that  to  bring  about  better  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
small  shop,  and  thus  to  protect  society  from  the  evil  results  of 
unhealthy  work  places  is  tlie  real  purpoae  of  nearly  all  l^sla- 
tion  upon  this  subject. 

The  subject  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  whether  the  mat- 
ter is  looked  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  are  im- 
mediately affected  or  from  that  of  the  state  or  society  aa  a  whole. 
People  who  live  in  crowded  and  unhealthy  places  deteriorate 
physically,  mentally  and  morally.  The  squalor  and  want  witli 
which  they  are  sun-ounded  not  only  sap  their  bodily  and  intel- 
lectual vigor,  but  ^eaden  their  moral  sense,  making  them  leas 
and  less  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  to  bring  up  their  fami- 
lies as  they  should. 

As  said  before,  the  worst  sanitary  conditions  are  found  in  the 
larger  cities,  such  as  New  York  and  Chicago,  where  (he  poor 
are  huddled  tc^ether  in  rows  of  tenements  tliat  are  absolutely 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  Tn  smaller  cities,  where  the  tene- 
ment is  almost  unknown,  this  problem  is  less  pressing.  The 
poor  in  these  places  may  be  no  better  off  than  the  poor  in  large 
cities.  Their  standard  of  living  may  be  no  higher.  They  may 
be  no  cleaner,  and  their  homes  may  be  as  filthy.  Still,  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  they  live  is  much  better  and  can  not  possibly 
have  the  deadening  effect  of  tho  fully  developed  slum,  where  the 
dwellers  in  tenements  have  neither  fresh  air  or  sun,  and  where 
nothing  bnt  filth  and  squalor  can  be  seen  no  matter  in  what  di- 
rection one  turns. 

It  ia  true  that  there  are  poor  elsewhere  than  in  tenements  and 
slums  and  that  they  suffer  no  matter  where  they  happen  to  be. 
In  such  herding  places,  however,  they  are  sure  to  be  found,  and 
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it.  JH  tliprc  that  tliey  sink  tluf  (icrp(«t.  ami  emliirp  the  most.  Pov- 
erty iiiiil  suffcriiifT  are  iiia<!o  worse  by  similar  cnviroiiiiieiit. 
Poojilo  wlio  SPG  iiotliiiig  olso  and  who  liave  I)iit  vapie  ideas  of 
anvtliiiig  Ix^Cter,  are  not  likely  to  try  hard  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. Thoy  have  nothing  to  stinmlata  or  encourage  them  to 
the  i)iitting  I'ortli  of  better  eiforta.  They  have  no  hot)e  or  ani- 
liition.  All  their  ttettor  qualities  have  throngli  the  lives  they 
lead,  been  stifled  to  at  least  a  certain  flxt/>nt.  Of  course,  tliere 
are  exceptions  to  nineli  of  this,  lurt  they  arc  fewer  tliaii  eonld  . 
l)c  denired.  The  tenement  not  only  shelters  but  hrewla  jKtverty, 
ifaMy  o^  those  forced  to  Jive  within  it  have  lost  all  hoj>e  and 
have  vii-tually  ^iven  u]>  the  stnigple  for  anything  but  the  moat 
MM^agcr  existence,  Tlieir  self-respect  and  desire  to  better  them- 
selves arc  gone.  Thesp  are  qualities  that  are  alisohitolv,indis- 
pensahle  to  progress  and  without  thein  no  refonn  is  possible. 
Therefore,  tlie  chief  eoiiconi  is  that  they  shouhl  ho  restore*! 
wliere  lacking.  The  question  as  to  how  this  can  l>c  done  at  onee 
arises.  Mere  ])recepts  and  good  advice  are  not  enongh  and  are 
not  likely  to  Ik-  heeded  if  given.  Tlie  a])peal  must  be  made  to 
the  sense  ratlier  than  the  niiderstauding.  Ai^vthing  short  of  an 
actual  change  in  llie  cxtnditaons  themselves  is  not  likely  to  havi- 
a  lasting  imjjression.  The  poor  must  he  made  to  actually  pass 
fntni  a  bad  to  a  good  environment  before  they  will  begin  to 
really  appreciate  that  there  are.  thingx  in  the  world  worth  work- 
ing for. 

The  first  step  towards  snch  an  end  is  Wtter  housing  for  the 
]H>or.  Tlie  extermination  of  the  tenement  house  evil,  wherever 
it  exists,  is  a  problem  that  all  cities  should  t^ake  up  for  considcrK- 
tion  and  solution.  Decent  homes  in  decent  netghlwrhoods  arc 
an  essential  to  any  refonn  work  among  the  p<Mir.  Snnlight  and 
fresh  air  mnat  have  access  to  every  homo  if  it  is  to  shcltpr  good 
and  usefnl  citizens.  Decency  must  be  enforced,  by  the  law  if 
in  no  otlier  way.  The  old  time  tenement  is  a  breeder  of  i>esti- 
lencc  and  misery  and  it  should  not  lie  allowed  to  stand.  So  long 
as  it  is  pennitted  the  poor  are  not  likely  to  find  tlieniselvcs  nmch 
better  off. 

At  first  glance  it  may  seem  a  question  as  to  how  the  poor  can 
ever  affonl  to  live  in  better  homes,  but  experience  in  Xcw  York 
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and  elaewlierp  allows  that  t!io  inixie]  tnioinent  la  not  an  impos- 
sibility and  that  it  can  not  only  I>o  built  Init  that  it  can  l)c  niadp 
to  pay,  without  demanding  a  lii^licr  rate  of  rent  than  that  now 
paid  for  places  that  are  nnfit  for  human  beings  to  live  in.  To 
condemn  and  t«ar  down  snch  structures  will  not  therefore  result 
in  higher  rents  or  in  hardships  anywhere  except  such  few  as" 
may  \>o  incidental  to  the  transitory  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  will  gO(Ml  homes  contrihiifc  to  the 
lifting  np  of  those  who  are  now  on  the  lowest  rouml  of  the  ladder 
of  prx^frcBS. 

IIap]>ily  this  commonwealth  has  no  city  where  a  fully  fledged 
tenement  district  may  be  found.  Wisconsin  ranks  high  as  a 
manufacturing  state  and  the  wage-canier  constitutes  a  lai^  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  but  its  indnatrics  are  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed tliroughout  the  stjite.  Instead  of  one  groat  manufactur- 
ing center  there  are  several  small  ones  and  in  tlieae  the  condi- 
tions in  reganl  to  overcrowding  are  apt  to  be  less  severe.  Mil- 
waukee is,  of  course,  a  large  city  as  well  as  an  iinp()rtant  inanii- 
facturing  center,  but  even  there  the  conditions  as  a  whole  are 
not  so  very  bad.  The  city  covers  a  wide  territory.  Its  indus- 
tries are  8cattore{l.  It  has  a  splendid  stwet  car  service.  Ten- 
ements are  foimd  there  but  not  of  the  worst  kind.  The  wage- 
earners  live  in  sejvarate  houses,  which,  even  though  small  and  no 
moi-e  convenient  or  comfortable  tlian  similar  homes  in  lai^r 
cities,  have,  as  a  rule,  open  surroundings  and  plenty  of  both  air 
and  light.  The  instances  whei-e  the  Jiome  is  used  for  workshops 
as  well  as  for  living  purjiosea  aiv,  as  yet,  comparatively  few, 
though  already  the  home-worker,  as  has  l>een  shown,  constitutes 
in  point  of  number  a  good  sized  and  ajjpnrently  growing  class. 

Some  idea  of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  tlie  sevenfy-niue  reg- 
ular worksho]>8  in  llilwaukee  where  ganiicnts  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  made  may  l)e  gathered  from  the  following  facts 
which  show  the  condition  in  this  resjieet  with  reference  to  tlie 
various  provisions  in  the  law. 

In  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  places  was  the  work-room  also 
used  as  living  and  sleeping  moms  .Comparing  this  with  the 
condition  at  the  first  inspection,  as  given  in  the  last  report,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  tlierc  was  no  change  either  for  the  bettor  or 
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the  worse.  While  the  proportion  of  violatioBs  waa  the  same  at 
hot})  inspections,  the  places  and  proprietors  affected  were  not. 
Those  who  were  at  fault  the  first  time  had  made  the  necessary 
improvements.  Those  who  were  so  at  this  inspection  had  lately 
entered  business  in  new  places. 

Only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  shops  were  insufficiently 
lighted  and  heated. 

In  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  places  vermin  or  bad  odors  were 
discovered.  In  thia  respect  conditions  seemed  to  have  grown 
worse  since  tlic  first  inspection.  Thia  is  probably  largely  dne 
to  the  fact  that  the  last  inspection  vras  made  after  the  cold 
weather  had  set  in,  when  it  had  become  necessary  to  close  up 
tlio  houses  in  order  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

Eight  per  cent  of  the  shops  needed  re-painting  and  white- 
washing as  well  as  a  general  cleaning  up. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the 
shops  was  -very  good  in  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  places,  in  sev- 
enty-one per  cent  it  was  good,  and  in  eleven  per  cent  fair,  or 
bordering  upon  a  condition  where  the  health  officer  mi^t  be 
expected  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  almost  any  time. 

In  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the  shops  tJie  work-rooms  were 
either  by  doors,  windows  or  in  some  other  way  connected  with 
living  and  sleeping  rooms.  This  is  somewhat  of  an  improve- 
ment up<m  tlie  condition  in  this  respect  at  the  first  inspection. 

Four  per  cent  of  the  shops  could  only  be  entered  throng  liv- 
ing or  bed  rooms.     In  this  respect  there  is  also  an  improvement  ■ 
since  the  first  inspection. 

Twenty-one  per  cent,  were  in  violation  of  the  law  which  re- 
quires separate  closets  for  males  and  females,  while  seven  per 
cent,  failed  to  regularly  disinfect  them. 

These  facta  certainly  indicate  conditions  that  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  are  much  better  than  those  of  similar  workshops 
in  most  of  the  larger  cities.  In  fact  the  workshops  in  the  gar- 
ment-making industries  in  Milwaukee  compare  fairly  well  with 
the  smaller  shops  in  other  lines.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
standard  of  cleanliness  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  two  cases 
and  that  therefore  what  migjit  be  regarded  as  good  conditions  in 
one  might  be  held  to  be  bad  in  the  other.     6armenta  or  cloth  of 
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aoy  kind  will  absorb  filth  and  disease  much  more  readily  than 
most  other  articlos.  Garments  are  also  used  in  a  way  that  ex- 
poses the  owner  or  user  to  great  danger  from  any  contamination 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  Hence,  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  if  is  necessary  tliat  the  places  where  they  are  made  be 
kei>t  absolutely  free  from  filth  and  disease.  This  cannot  be  in- 
sisted upon  too  strongly.  Any  other  condition  is  highly  dan- 
gerous not  only  to  those  inunediately  interested  but  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  How  many  cases  of  dif^theria  and  other 
infectious  diseases  can  be  traced  to  the  shop  or  home  where  some 
newly  purchased  garment  was  made!  If  the  real  facts  in  this 
respect  vrere  fully  kno'^vn  to  the  public  no  such  laxity  in  enforc- 
ing the  sanitary  laws  as  ia  now  witnessed  almost  every  day  in 
our  cities  would  be  tolerated. 

The  description,  in  official  reports  and  other  publications,  of 
how  the  poorest  classes  live  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  ia  almost 
bevfmd  belief.     Page  after  page  is  filled  with  notes  running 

somewhat  after  this  fashion ;     No.   .     Two  story  frame 

occupied  by  two  families.  Firat  floor  store,  three  living  rooms 
and  stable.  Thin  boards  between  kitchen  and  stable.  Kitchen 
door  opens  into  stable.  Horse  two  feet  from  kitchen  door. 
Stable  not  clean  and  foul  odor  from  same.  House  unfit  for  hu- 
man habitation.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  illustrations  that 
might  be  produced.  What  is  the  result  of  tliia  condition  of 
things?  It  breads  disease  and  fearfully  increasea  the  death 
rate,  a  statement  amply  sustained  by  the  following  facts  relating 
to  New  Yorit  city:  In  a  population  of  about  255,000  less  than 
one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  had  bathrooms  in  the  house  in  which 
thoy  lived.  Among  these  classes  the  death-rate  of  children  un- 
der five  years  was  255  in  a  thou  iand,  and  the  general  death-rate 
C2  in  a  thousand.  At  the  same  time  the  general  death-rate  for 
the  city  at  large  was  only  about  20.  The  death-rate  in  the 
poorer  districts  is  thus  several  times  as  great  aa  that  for  tlie  bet- 
ter, and  even  for  the  city  aa  a  whole  when  all  claasea  are  in- 
cluded. But  what  else  can  be  expected  ?  The  old  tumble- 
down, filth-soaked,  dark,  unventilated  plncow  where  these  people 
live,  and  which  it  is  almost  criminid  to  call  homes,  are  merely 
death-traps  of  the  worst  kind. 
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It  may  be  asked  why  the  poor  should  choose  to  live  in  siifh 
places.  The  answer  is  simple.  They  live  there  simply  because 
they  have  to.  Their  income  is  too  small  to  eoable  tlieni  to  rent 
better  houses.  They  must  have  food  and  clothing  as  well  as 
shelter,  and  what  they  cam  is  not  enoufih  to  go  arouod.  In 
order  to  live  at  all  they  must  be  satistied  with  the  cheapest  tene- 
ment. Comfortable  homes  n-nt  at  prices  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  very  poor.  The  landlord  who  might  put  his  prop- 
erty into  better  shape  does  not  always  feel  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Sometimes  he  is  an  absentee,  who  does  not  know  how  bad  it  is, 
and  those  who  look  after  his  i)r»)perty  may  be  more  interested 
in  what  they  make  out  of  it  than  in  how  the  teuauts  fare.  He 
may  be  aware  that  his  jiroj)erty  brings  a  greater  net  income  in 
its  ]>resent  condition  than  it  would  if  put  in  better  shape,  as  the 
additional  outlay  might  not  even  increase  the  gross  income,  and 
from  his  ]x>int  of  view  would  therefore  be  wasted.  Philan- 
thropic and  humanitarian  instincts  stand  a  poor  show  when 
brought  into  conflict  wjth  greed.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  land- 
lord himself  lias  not  been  accustomed  to  letter  conditions,  and 
for  this  reason  as  well  as  l)ecause  he  is  financially  interested  sees 
no  cause  for  making  impn)vement.s.  It  also  sometimes  happens 
that  the  landlord  "'stands  iu"  with  the  jwwers  that  be  and  is  al- 
lowed to  have  his  own  way  in  s]tite'of  both  sanitarj-  and  building 
reguiatioiis,  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  them. 

While  the  housiug  problcui  is  most  insistent  in  large  cities 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  state  or  country..  It  is  felt 
wherever  sanitary  science  has  made  any  advance.  It  has  also 
l>ecn  thoroughly  stu<lip<.l,  for  men  who  are  experts  in  their  line 
have  given  their  Ix'fit  efforts  to  its  solntion.  ilucli  has  also  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  |>roviiiinfr  better  houses  for  the  iK>or 
in  many  cities.  Private  as  well  as  nuinici]>al  efforts  have  lieen 
enlisted  in  this  work,  but  while  many  ])eople  have  l>een  helped 
in  this  way  then?  are  others  just  as  badly  off  who  have  not  been 
reached  at  all.  The  fiehl  is  too  big  for  any  but  the  best  organ- 
izefi  aud  most  comprehensive  social  movement. 

The  rfTorts  that  have  W-cn  made  to  bring  about  !)etter  sanitary 
conditions  in  homes,  factories  and  woi'kslutps  are  of  a  most 
varieil  character.     National,  state  and  uuuiicijMil  governmepf? 
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have  fakcu  a  liaiid  in  tlic  matter  by  inHtitiiting  investigations, 
enacting  lawa  and  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  tlie  sanitary 
fonditions  and  the  constniction  of  lunldings,  and  by  ])roviding 
ins])ectore  for  their  enforcement  .Private  individnals  and  as- 
»iH?iutipns  have  alao  contrihnted  by  looking  up  and  reporting 
upon  conditions  as  well  as  by  organizing  and  o]jerating  building 
coinpanies,  Snch  moves  are  along:  tbt  right  Hue,  and  if  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  they  will  be  almost  «ure  to  bring  the  de- 
sired resnits. 

Tile  Jirst  step  in  all  reform  movements  is  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  all  existing  conditions,  Tlic  local  sitnation  must  be  ■ 
ntndied  in  detail.  It  is  necesaarv'  to  know  what  the  trouble  is 
iK'fore  a  remedy  can  be  advanced.  All  such  investigations 
slioidd,  moreover,  l>e  as  ecnnplete  as  jjossible.  There  sliOuld  be 
no  gness  work,  nor  anytliin;;  visionary  alM>ut  tbein.  Hard  facts 
only  arc  \v'ante<l.  Before  the  true  condition  is  known  no  safe 
remedy  can  be  ajiplied.  The  importance  of  such  investigations 
has  been  generally  i-ecognized  anil  seveial  liave  l)een  eonductwl 
by  national,  state,  and  municipal  governments,  as  well  as  by 
private  associations  and  persons.  Many  of  them  have  been  both 
fair  and  complete  and  often  they  have  resulted  in  legislation 
and  ius])ection  that  have  |)rovod  timely  and  effective.  Such 
investigations  are  not  difficult  to  make  as  tbev  can  \k  carried  out 
siiwiessfully  by  persona  of  ordinary  talents  and  good  har<l  com- 
mon sense,  if  they  arc  not  afraid  to  work,  and  will  take  enough 
interest  in  it  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 

The  reports  of  such  investigations  are  of  the  greatest  valne. 
To  [OTlicc  antboritiea  they  serve  as  a  guide  and  Iheir  jmblication 
alone  is  often  sufficient  to  bring  alwiut  extensive  reforms.  Ki> 
landlttnl  likes  to  have  the  public  know  that  his  houses  are  unfit 
for  habitation.  It  nuiy  injure  his  acM-ial  standing  and  even  hurt 
his  business.  Publicity  is  one  of  the  great  forces  that  work  for 
public  good.  Sometimes  a  mere  insjKH^tion  of  the  iiremises  is 
auificient.  !Many  landlords  who  will  let  the  matter  drift  so  long 
as  they  attract  no  notice  take  immediate  steps  tn  set  tilings  right 
when  attention  is  called  to  tlic  situation. 

The  landlords  can,  «f  course,  do  a  great  deal  in  this  matter. 
They  own  ibe  proiK'rty  and  certainly  have  the  (wwer  to  see  to 
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it  tbat  it  is  kept  in  a  good  sanitary  condition.  It  is  their  duty 
to  do  this,  and  if  they  fulfilled  their  obligations  in  this  respect 
there  would  be  no  housing  problem.  The  landlords  are  also 
the  persons  to  inform  the  health  authorities  when  any  of  their 
tenants  fail  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Some  do 
all  that  can  be  expected  of  them  in  this  respect,  but  others  violate 
every  principle  involved.  Since  filthy,  poor  and  di9ease,breed- 
ing  dwellings  can  he  made  to  bring  in  as  much  rent  as  cleaner 
and  more  expensive  ones  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  all 
landlords  to  keep  their  property  in  the  best  condition.  Greed 
is  a  strong  motive  force,  and  human  nature  is  full  of  imperfec- 
tions. But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  property  owners 
can  do  much.  They  can  help  to  establish  closer  business  rela- 
tions between  themselves  and  their  tenants,  by  making  fair  con- 
tracts and  seeing  to  it  that  the  requirements  of  the  same  are 
promptly  fulfilled.  In  short,  they  should  get  into  close  touch 
with  their  renters.  There  are  many  instances  where  a  little 
effort  in  this  direction  has  resulted  beneficially  to  both  aides. 
The  landlords  have  found  that  their  rent  increases  and  the  ten- 
ants have  become  inculcated  with  a  few  good  business  habits 
whidi,  once  started,  have  gradually  strengthened  and  encouraged 
them  until  hope  has  taken  the  place  of  despair. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  either 
by  the  landlords  themselves  or  by  others  who  may  have  control 
of  the  property,  have  only  to  examine  the  work  of  Octavia  Hill 
who,  with  the  help  of  John  Ruskin,  secured  control  of  some 
houses  in  I^ondon  the  inmates  of  which  had  a  bad  record  for 
untidiness.  She  entered  the  work  as  a  rent  collector,  and  one 
of  lier  principles  was  to  require  prompt  payment  of  the  rent. 
This  before  long  established  natural  business  relations  between 
her  and  the  tenants.  Disobedient  tenants  she  had,  of  course, 
anil  tlie  power  to  eject  hut  the  power  was  kept  in  the  background 
and  replaced  by  friendly  counsels  as  she  discovered  before  long 
tJiat  no  coercion  was  necessary.  Those  who  took  the  best  care 
of  her  property  she  found  some  way  of  rewarding,  and  those 
who  were  heedless  and  who  neglected  the  premises  had  to  wait 
for  iiuprovenients  or  con  veil  icnces  until  after  tlio  others  had  been 
supplied.  In  tliis  and  other  ways  she  not  only  transformed  tho 
houses  but  reformed  the  people  who  lived  in  them. 
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Siicli  a  itiotliwl  of  social  wn-ice  is  liigliH-  coiiiniendable  and 
haa  been  tuk^n  iiji  more  or  less  in  this  eoiiutry.  It  in  not  ahvaya 
a  pleasant  task  to  fl|)en(l  a  ^eat  deal  of  time  in  the  tenement 
(Ustrict,  yet  many  who  have  leiwnre  and  money  are  doiii^ 
it  and  with  tiie  l>est  of  reaulta.  Tlioir  aet»nnts  of  what  they 
hme  had  to  put  np  with  as  well  as  of  what  han  actually  been 
acconipliiihed  is  not  only  interefitin^bnt  highly  instnictive.  No 
one  can  read  thefle  reports,  wilhont  learning  a  great  deal  about 
the  "other  hair'— their  desires  and  .needs,  how  they  livk*,  who 
they  are,  what  they  do,  or  how  they  make  their  living— facts 
that  are  indispensable  in  all  intelligent  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
poor.  Direct  aid,  such  as  is  fnriiiKhe<l  by  charity  organizations, 
is  not  always  the  l)est  thing  that  can  he  done.  Such  asuistance 
ha8  its  i»lacc,  h\it  to  hel]»  people  to  heli)  themselves  is  nsually 
the  best,  for  all  concerned. 

Private  individuals  and  coni])aniea  have  (^ontribut«<l  much 
to  Ix-tter  housing  accommodations  for  the  j>oor.  "Employers, 
for  instance,  located  in  small  jdaces  have  often  seen  to  it  that 
their  employes  have  been  placed  in  a  ]K>sition  to  accpiire  modern 
houses  on  terms  of  payment  that  amount  to  little,  if  any,  more 
than  the  ordinary  i-ental  asked  in  other  places.  The  greater 
proportion  of  these  efforts  have  prove<l  successfid  and  resulted 
in  benefit  to  l>oth  sides.  51any  objection,'*  have  of  course  been 
raised  to  the  nature  of  the  employment  contract  in  such  eases, 
and  perhaps  some  of  tliese  objections  have  bt*n  well  taken. 
This,  however,  is  another  (|uestion  which  does  not  b(dong  here. 
Tlie  facts  are,  that  joint  luidertakings  of  this  kind,  as  a  rule, 
mean  comfortable  living  apavtniei}t«  and  pleasant  if  not  artistic 
Biirroundinga. 

In  factory  districts  the  housing  ])robleni  is  often  of  the  great- 
est iniiH)rt«nce,  and  the  question  of  a  possible  improvement  there 
has  canse<l  much  diw-ussion.  The  Aukcrican  spirit  is  noted  for 
its  inde[H*mlenee  and  anything  that  savors  of  ])atenialisni  ii 
likely  to  be  resented.  Eniidoyers  (h>  not  always  take  kindly  to 
suggestions  and  the  more  intelligent  workers  hope  some  day  to 
own  their  own  homes  and  gardens.  IJoth  alike  often  turn  their 
back  on  health  otRcera  and  insiH-ctors,  Little  of  the  co-operative 
spirit  that  has  made  some  of  the  factory  conununities  in  Eng- 
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land  veritable  gardens  ia  met  here,  and  the  outeome  of  some  of 
the  experiments  in  providing  better  homes  for  the  workers  has* 
often  been  auch  as  to  give  but  scant  encouragement  to  others. 
The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Pullman  certainly  resulted  in  fine 
hoiit«8  for  his  employes.  He  built  a  town  that  to  an  outsider  at 
least  appears  in  every  way  a  model.  Beautiful  buildings  and 
grounds,  model  workshops,  charming  lodge  rooms,  library,  read- 
ing room,  hotel,  theater,  play  grounds,  park,  flower  beds,  shade 
trees,  all  so  arranged  as  to  present  a  beautiful  view,  were  to  be 
seen.  The  town  was  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  what  can  be 
done  under  capitalistic  leadership  and  centralized  control.  The 
people  there  were  better  housed  and  enjoy  better  surroundings 
tlian  in  almost  any  other  place.  Still  life  did  not  go  on 
smoothly.  Differences  between  employer  and  employe  soon 
arose  and  the  strife  which  followed  neutralized  almost  entirely 
all  the  good  that  had  been  done. 

A  few  cotton  mantifacturers  in  the  south  are  trying  the  same 
plan,  but  have  not  as  yet  had  a  fair  trial.  A  few  remarkable  ex- 
periences in  this  line  both  here  and  in  England  deserve  mention. 

The  Draper  Company  at  Hopedale,  Massackueits,  secured  a 
tract  of  land  thirty  acres  in  area  on  which  it  erected  a  number 
of  houses  which  are  rented  to  the  workmen  at  $3.00  per  week. 
Tlie  place  was  laid  out  by  an  expert  and  now  resembles  a  village 
with  well  kept  streets  and  sidewalks,  an  excellent  sewer  system 
and  all  necessary  improvements.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  for  the  effective  disposal  of  garbage.  Both  front  and 
back  yards  are  kept  perfectly  clean.  The  houses'  are  double, 
each  side  having  six  or  seven  rooms,  with  good  cellar,  attic  and 
store  room,  and  are  also  furnished  with  water.  The  firm  has 
also  donated  a  town  hall  and  high  school  building  and  takes  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  employes  and  in  local 
matters  generally. 

The  Mcrimac  Manufacluu-'mg  Company,  of  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  erected  a  number  of  tenements  which  are  well  fitted 
and  krpt.  Each  apartment  has  from  four  to  ten  rooms  and 
(iiese  are  rented  for  much  less  than  the  usual  prices  for  such 
quarters. 

The  Peace  Dale  Manuf adoring  Company,  of  Rhode  Island, 
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has  alao  dooe  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  assisting  its  mon.  Its 
efforts  in  this  respect  begun  almost  with  the  century.  Among 
other  things  they  built  a  number  of  single  houses  and  sold  them 
to  their  employes  on  easy  terms.  The  company  has  also  pro-  * 
vided  the  place  with  a  town  hall,  library,  village  church,  and  is 
assisting  in  other  ways. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  of  Wilmerdinff,  Pa., 
isevcral  years  ago  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  which  was  laid 
out  in  building  lots  on  which  it  also  erected  houses.  The  entire 
properly  was  then  sold  to  its  employes  at  actual  cost  prices  on 
monthly  payments.  The  prices  varied  from  about  $2,000  to 
about  $3,700,  which  was  from  $300  to  $.500  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary cost,  owing  to  the  fact  the  company  paid  cash  for  every- 
thing and  took  advantage  of  larger  contracts.  The  payments, 
which  also  include  an  insurance  policy  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  property  to  the  purchaser  in  case  of  death,  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  usual  rental  price.  *  The  plans  under  which  this  work 
has  been  carried  on  certainly  seem  practical.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  employes  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  now  own  valuable  homes. 

N.  0.  Nelson,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  has  done  so  much  in 
various  ways  for  his  employes,  secureil  some  years  ago  a  tract 
ot  land  near  Edwardsville,  111.  On  this  he  erected  his  factories 
and  laid  out  a  beautiful  town.  He  built  homes  and  sold  them  ' 
to  his  employes  on  tiie  monthly  payment  plan,  the  payments  not 
amounting  to  more  than  the  rental  in  cities.  The  houses  are 
well  built  and  provided  with  modern  conveniences,  the  water 
and  li^t  even_being  free  or  furnished  by  works  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  company.  The  company  has  also  provided  schools, 
libraries,  amusement  buildings  and  a  campus.  In  order  to  en- 
courage improvements  among  the  people,  Mr.  Nelson  has  also 
built  a  greenhouse  and  provided  a  gardener  who  gives  free  in- 
struction in  the  raising  and  caring  of  plants  and  flowers  of  all 
kinds.  This  place  is  described  as  a  model  which  it  is  hoped 
others  will  imitate. 

England  furnishes  many  examples  of  the  same  fine  spirit  and 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  employers.  I^ever  Bros,  Port  Sun- 
li^t,  not  long  ago  acquired  a  large  estate.     On.pfle  cpr5§i;,Q|j|i^ 
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this  they  orpet^d  their  factories.  The  land  adjoining  has  lieen 
converted  into  a  Waiitifiil  town  for  the  oniployos.  The  houaes 
consist  of  cottages  with  from  four  to  six  rooms  cQch.  Tliese 
are  rented  to  tlie  enijiloyea  at  from  seventy-five  cents  to  $1.25 
per  week,  or  for  jnat  enoiigli  to  defray  maintenance  and  taxes. 
The  honses  are  Imilf  with  a  view  to  beautiful  effect,  and  are  snr- . 
nnnuie'I  by  lawns  and  vines,  anil  are  very  well  earenl  for. 
Evfrytliiiid^  that  is  needed  for  eomfortable  liviiij^  seems  to  l)e 
provided.  In  addition  to  tliis  the  company  has  also  furnished 
sehools,  town  hall  and  other  public  buildings. 

There  are  records  t»f  many  other  employers  there  wlio  have 
])rovi<led  their  employes  with  comfortable  and  pleasant  homes 
ill  the  neighliorliiMMl  of  their  factories  at  an  extremely  low  cost. 
In  many  plaws  there  an-  alsi>,  in  addition  to  this,  re<Tcatioii 
grounds  for  men  and  women,  play  grounds  for  eliihlrenj  parks, 
pools,  plunge  baths,  and  other  features  that  jjo  to  make  up  an 
ideal  villajfe. 

The  illustrations  thus  given  have  l)een  jiicktid  out  because 
they  seem  tii  throw  more  than  or<linar;\-  light  u])ori  what  em- 
ployers can  do  and  .are  doing  in  many  cases  in  the  way  of  secur- 
ing comfortable  and  pleasant  homes  and  healthier  surroutidiiijp. 
Kucli  nn<h'rtiikings,  if  properly  managed  and  appreciated,  must 
be  pniductive  of  a  world  of  good.  Is  it  not  possible  that  their 
im|iortanoe  has  been  greatly  underestimated  in  this  country  i 

Buihling  companies,  organized  for  tlie  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  ownership  of  homes  among  the  working  classes,  also  show 
good  results.  One  of  tlipse,  The  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
<'onipany  in  New  York  city,  deserves  attention.  This  company 
is  puivhasiiig  areas  of  vacant  land  where  giiod  and  cheap  transit 
facilities  are  afforded  .On  this  thi-y  erc'ct  houses  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  The  purchaser  nays  down  ten  ]ier  cent,  of  the 
purtthase  price  of  the  house  and  l<)t.  The  balance  is  paid  in 
nionlhly  instalments  during  siieli  period  as  the  parries  agnv 
u[>on.  The  inontlily  jiayments  also  cover  a  life  insurance  policy 
and  amount  ti)  little  more  than  the  rent  alone  in  flic  larger  cities. 
This  ponipaiiy  started  imt  under  ciMnpetent  managi'iiient  and  is 
endeavoring  to  profit  by  jiast  cxiK-rienee  in  this  line.  Its  oap- 
itfll  stock  of  $1,000,000  was  lai'gcly  subscribetl  by  \vealthy  busi- 
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iicss  men  but  is  open  to  the  public  at  $10  j)cr  slmre.  Interest 
on  it  at.  the  rate  of  five  jier  cent,  i^  ofForcil.  Any  surplus  above 
this  i,4  to  Ix>  nscd  for  estomling  tlie  bnsinoss.  The  eompany 
Reenia  to  have  jirovided  for  jtractically  every  emergency  and  tlie 
in<lications  are  Hiat  it  wilt  meet  alt  expcetations. 

Ttie  advantages  offered  by  this  eonijiany  cannot  bo  oppn  to  all 
elasscs  of  wnfrp-oarnfra,  however,  as  only  those  who  arc  I>etter 
]i«i(l  and  wtmse  lionrs  of  hitjor  conform  more  nearly  to  tlie  rej*- 
nlar  hnsiness  lionrs  are  likely  to  he-able  to  meet  its  terms.  Those 
wlui  earn  tittle  may  not  he  able  to  raise  either  tJio  first  or  any 
eulhJeqnent  payment.  Those  a^rain  wlio  dejieiHl  on  odd  jobs,  or 
who  are  occupied  lonfj  hours' or  at  night,  may  find  it  impossible 
to  go  ont  into  the  snhnrlw.  -ilnch  also  ilepends  iijion  tho  kind 
of  transi-ortation  Her\'iee.  Rapid  eleetrie  trains  with  low  ratca 
an'  one  of  the  reqnisites.  Those  wlio  are  working  hard  all  day 
cannot  afford  to  spend  nineh  time  in  waiting  for  or  riding  on 
trains ;  nor  can  ttiey  afford  to  pay  ont  a  great  deal  in  fares.  The 
siiece.'w  of  snch  undertakings  as  the  one  pro(K)sed  by  tliis  com- 
pany is  therefore  largely  dejiendent  n]x>n  an  efficient  electric 
street  car  service,  whieh  enipliasizes  the  importance  of  these 
systems  i>f  trans]»ortatioii. 

Bnt  thia  company  does  not  limit  its  activities  to  the  erection 
of  homes.  It  goes  nnieh  further  than  this.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  many  cannot  get  away  fi'om  Ihe  crowded  districts,  it 
has  taken  steps  to  assist  even  here  by  furnishing  plans  for  niotlcl 
apartment  honses.  These  plans  are  prepared  by  architects  who 
are  px[>ert,s  in  their  line.  The  arrangement  is  snch  tJiat  no  room 
wilt  !«"  without  air  and  tight  and  each  apartment  will  have  pri- 
vate water  clonet  and  laundry  tnb.  The  sniallcHt  bed  room  will 
have  a  fl(H»r  area  of  .seventy  square  feet,  and  the  smallest  living, 
one  hundred  forty-f<)ur  sipiare  fp<;t.  Laundries,  drying-rooms, 
baths,  gas  stoves  anil  other  conveniences  are  also  supplied. 
These  apartment  Ikuiscs  can  l>e  built  at  a  cost  so  low  that  tho 
rent  for  each  apartment  will  not  exceed  that  exacted  for  the 
fihliy  places  now  hearinir  that  name.  This  is  a  long  step  in  ad- 
vance, esp.ecially  when  it  i-s  reuiendxred  tliat  the  new  apart- 
ments in  addition  to  the  modern  iuii>roveuients  also  have  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent,  nioi'c  room,     'I'he  apjiliarnvs  which  go  to 
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make  a  model  living  house  cost  money.  Kxpensive  houses  in 
turn  mean  high  rent  It  may  be  hard  to  believe  that  a  building 
■with  modern  conveniences  can  be  rented  as  cheap  as  one  of  the 
old  pest-ridden  tenements  which  lacks  everything  that  makes 
existence  even  tolerable,  hut  experience  shows  that  it  is  a  fact. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  expected  that  a  few  companies  will  be 
able  to  furnish  all  the  buildings  of  this  kind  that  are  needed. 
The  real  purpose  is  to  set  a  good  example  by  showing  what  can 
be  done.  It  is  hoped  that  the  beginning  thus  made  will  tend 
to  create  such  a  demand  of  decent  accommodations  that  land- 
lords generally  will  he  forced  to  erect  better  buildings. 

Such  efforts  as  landlords,  employers,  associations  and  private 
individuals  are  likely  to  make  will  not,  however,  wholly  solve 
the  housing  problem,  landlords  are  in  their  busiueas  for  profit. 
The  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  upon  their  investment  is  likely  to 
be  a  stronger  motive  than  the  comfort  of  persons  in  whom  they 
are  in  no  way  interested  except  as  renters.  The  same  is  true  of 
most  employers.  The  fierce  competition  which  all  have  to  meet 
permits  little  to  be  expended  outside  of  strictly  necessary  ex- 
penses. Many  are  so  situated  that  they  could  not  assist  in  pro- 
viding better  houses  if  ihey  would.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
with  many  who  are  located  where  real  estate  ia  high.  Associa- 
tions and  individuals  can  reach  certain  classes  among  the  wage- 
earnera,  but  not  all.  The  problem  is  too  big,  the  ground  to 
cover  so  large,  the  questions  involved  so  many  and  intricate  that 
all  sucli  efforts  as  those  mentioned  are  likely  to  prove  inadequate. 

If  undertakings  of  tliis  kind  fall  short  of  what  is  really, 
needed  something  else  should  be  done.  The  problem  is  one  that 
properly  comes  within  the  province  of  governmental  interfer- 
ence. The  government,  whether  state  or  municipal,  is  stronger 
than  any  private  persons,  or  semi-private  association.  It  can 
tlicrefore  successfully  enter  a  field  that  is  too  great  or  too  diffi- 
cult for  others.  The  state  by  extending  its  factory  acts  and  in- 
s|)oction,  and  the  municipality  by  a  complete  body  of  health  and 
building  ordinances  and  inspection,  can  supply  what  is  wanted. 
An  inspector  or  hoaltb  officer,  backed  by  the  necessary  legal  pro- 
visions and  with  power  to  enforce  them,  will  command  respect 
and  hearing  where  a  private  individual  is  powerless.  They  can 
employ  force  where  all  other  means  fail. 
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Nearly  all  manufacturing  states  have  their  factory  laws  and 
inspectors.  These  laws  may  not  as  yet  be  very  complete,  nor 
is  the  inspection  service  always  the  most  efficient  In  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  however,  they  have  been  productive  of  much 
good.  Sanitary  conditions  have  been  improved  and  work  in 
e^neral  has  become  safer.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  factory 
laws  have  been  limited  to  factories  and  the  larger  workshops 
only.  The  smaller  shops  and  places  used  for  both  living  rooms 
and  workshops  have  often  been  left  to  their  fate.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous shortcoming,  for  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  latter 
places  are  the  most  dangerous.  By  extending  the  laws  and  per- 
fecting the  inspection  so  as  to  include  the  home  worker  as  well 
as  the  factory,  the  state  can  do  much  towards  raising  the  stand- 
ard. It  can  for  one  thing  make  dirty  places  clean.  Some  states 
have  gone  this  far  and  with  good  results.  The  principles  upon 
which  such  interference  is  based  are  now  settled  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  state  cannot  go  as  far  as  neces- 
sarj-  in  this  direction. 

When  it  comes  to  tenements  and  other  places  used  for  living 
purposes  only  it  is  perhaps  best  to  leave  the  regulating  power 
to  local  authorities.  In  the  open  country  a  man  may  build 
almost  any  kind  of  a  house  without  danger  or  detriment  to  his 
neighbors.  It  also  matters  but  little  how  things  about  it  are 
kept.  In  the  cities,  however,  the  situation  is  different.  Here 
people  are  living  close  together  and  private  dwellings  are  not 
mere  private  interests.  A  building  that  is  too  high  may  cast  a 
depressing  shadow  upon  its  neighbors.  It  may  turn  the  sun 
and  light  which  they  need  and  to  which  they  are  entitled  into  a 
gloom.  A  defective  flue  or  cracked  chimney  may  endanger  the 
entire  block,  if  not  the  city  itself.  Defective  closets  or  sewerage, 
a  filthy  backyard,  foul  air  in  or  about  one  dwelling  of  a  tene- 
ment may  threateil  not  only  those  who  happen  to  live  there  but 
all  who  live  under  the  same  roof  and  in  the  vicinity.  In  such 
eases  single  families  are  helpless.  Even  the  efforts  of  several 
families  may  result  in  nothing.  Without  aid  from  local  autlior- 
ities  who  have  the  power  to  set  tilings  right,  these  people  may 
have  to  suffer  untold  injury.  Often  the  better  people  in  sucli 
districts  lack  the  knowledge  if  not  the  courage  to  defend  them- 
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solves  from  filtli,  disonler  and  (ioiiinraliziiig  inflnonces  of  bold 
and  sliaiuploBs  ncigliWi-s,  Whon  nil  or  any  of  these  conditions 
exist  in  a  evowded  eity  di.-ttrief  it  is  eertaitdy  the  duty  of  its  jjov- 
pinnient  to  intDi-fere,  iKitli  in  its  own  interest  and  in  tliat  of  those 
immediately  affected, 

111  order  to  do  their  duty  in  this  respect  the  cities  should  have 
tlie  neeeasary  ordinances  and  be  e(|iiipped  to  enforce  tbeiii. 
Sueh  ordinances  should  lie  eompvehensive  and  broa/1  onoupli  to 
cover  cveiT  piiierpency  that  may  arise.  Tlieir  cnforef-meiit 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  competent  ami  con  sc  lent  ions  inspectors. 
Amoii^  other  things  they  slioiild  prescrihe  the  beiglit  of  a  hnild- 
inp,  tlie  unniber  of  stories,  the  spaee  it  will  cover  and  the  space 
left  free,  the  qiialitv  of  matfriais  in  walls  and  roof,  the  height 
of  ceiling,  the  cubic  feet  of  air  space  and  the  window  space  for 
admission  of  light  for  each  room,  the  quality  of  plumbing,  the 
kind  and  jMwition  of  drain  pipes,  the  methods  of  ventilation  and 
tlie  kind  of  cbimneya,  the  means  of  escape  in  ease  of  fire,  the 
means  for  quick  and  effective  care  of  tlif>se  who  are  sick  with 
infections  diseases,  antl  the  prevention  of  their  spread,  the  care 
of  garbage,  the  removal  of  filth,  and  for  every  other  condition  of 
health  and  safety,  inclnding  even  the  condemniug  and  tearing 
down  of  the  reeking  tenement.  The  orclinaiices  of  many  cities  ■ 
arc  now  fairly  conndete  iin<l  shonhl  be  closely  studied.  The 
]>artfi  which  need  strcugrbening  the  most  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  eonstiuction,  use  and  condemnatiim  of  buildings.  There 
is  also,  in  many  cases,  nsjlaeknesa  alnnit  the  piiforeement  of  sueli 
regulations,  a  thing  much  to  1h'  rc?,rettcd,  as  no  law  of  this  kind 
nniounts  to  much  unless  vigorously  enforced.  If  enlightened 
sfdf  interest  ha<l  worked  in  the  way  laid  down  for  it  such  regida- 
tions  would  never  have  Ix'come  one  of  the  necessities  of  city 
life. 

While  the  housing  pmblem  is  not  so  pressing  in  this  state  as 
in  many  olher  places  it  is  great  enough  to  receive  some  attention. 
Our  maniifiK-turing  centers  are  giowing  rapidly  and  many  of 
tbc  elements  wliieb  make  for  ovei'cniwdiiig  may  easily  be  de- 
tected llicve.  ['■-<)per  action  at  ibis  time  and  a  little  watchful- 
ness from  now  o[i  will  not  only  ael  ns  a  cure  but  as  a  preventa- 
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WKEKI.Y  K-VKNIKO.'!. 

This  [mrt  deals  witli  w«gow.  It  shows  tlio  wwkly  w«{jcs.  Tt 
shdww  the  weekly  eamingi*  *>f  coat,  pants,  vest,  cloak,  overall, 
?liirt,  ami  jacket  makers  as  well  as  those  of  a  few  peiwuia  cu- 
(rafjpil  in  ciistoni  work.  Tiie  data  wore  obtained  directly  from 
the  time  hooks  of  Ihe  employer  at  the  time  the  insjiection  was 
iiia<lr,  and  as  they  were  carefully  pnt  down  and  verified  tliey 
may  Ite  regarded  as  representinp  (ho  true  condition.  They  were 
collected  bccanae  of  their  imiiortaiiee,  .Vo  investigation  of  the 
coiiditimi  of  any  class  can  lie  complete  nnti!  the  earnings  of  its 
ineiiiiKTs  have  been  considered,  for  except  in  a  few  cases  the 
earnings  eonatitnte  an  almost  nnfailing  index  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  class  as  a  whole.  Data  relative  to  the  earnings  of 
the  varinns  classes  of  workers  also  furnish  material  for  useful 
comparisons. 

The  figures  presehted  give  the  earnings  hy  the  week  of  six 
working  days.  This  nnit  was  selwled  merely  as  n  matter  of 
•■onvenience  as  it  corresjxinds  more  closely  to  that  used  for  the 
same  purpose  in  other  occupations  than  any  other  that  could 
have  lieen  chosen.  The  employment  of  the  workers  was  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Some  worked  hy  the  day;  others  again  hy  the  week; 
while  still  others  worked  hy  the  piece.  In  the  larger  shops  the 
foreman  was  often  employed  hy  the  month.  In  computing  the 
we<'kly  earnings  diffeient  methods,  therefore,  had  to  he  nsed. 
For  those  enijdoyed  hy  the  day  the  amount  was  ohtaineil  hy  mul- 
tiplying the  daily  rate  hy  six.  For  those  employed  hv  the  week 
the  weekly  rate  was  of  course  nseil.  For  jiiece  workers  the 
amount  of  the  actual  earnings  when  employed  full  time  ^yas 
taken.  This  basis  of  computation  is  easily  comprehended. 
Those  who  may  desire  to  know  the  rate  per  day  or  the  earninirs 
per  mimth  or  year  for  full  employment  can  readily  obtain  the 
desin'd  data  fn>ni  the  basis  thus  given. 

Of  the  eight  tables  wliich  follow,  table  I  gives  the  weckly 
carnings  of  coat  and  pant  sewers;  table  II,  the  earnings  of  vest 
makers  and  custom  workers  ;  fable  1 1 1  gives  those  facts  for  shirt, 
overall,  and  jacket  makci-s;  table  I\"  iiichntcs  a  few  cloak 
makers;  table  V  inclndes  all  of  the  above  tables  and  is  a  sort  of 
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summary.  In  table  VI  the  facta  in  tables  I,  II,  III  and  IV 
have  been  reduced  to  a  basis  whicb  more  readily  permits  com- 
parisons between  the  wages  in  each  occupation.  In  tahle  VII 
the  earnings  in  the  above  tailoring  trades  have  been  reduced  to 
the  same  classification  as  that  used  for  the  manufacturing  re- 
turns made  by  tliis  bureau.  This  has  been  done  for  comparative 
purposes  and  the  table  as  it  stands  opens  the  way  for  the  com- 
parisons which  are  made  in  table  VIII. 


Talile  I-WBEKLI 

BAKNIXtiS  OF   COAT   AND  FANT 

S   MAKERS. 

COATB, 

Pakts. 
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Femals'     ToWl. 
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30 

10 
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1 

1 
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Table   II— WEEKLY    EAItNINr.S   OF   VEST    MAKERS   AND    CUSTOM 


ViBTB. 

CoeTOM  WOEK. 

UatuB. 

Femilaa 

Total. 

Halo. 

Females. 

Total. 

tl   00  MP  week 

1 

J 

s 

I 

3 

1 

1 

6 

6 

i 

1 

'J 

12 

1 

2 

1 

« 

74 

^ 

^ 

Table    lil— WEEKLY    EARNI> 


AND    JACKET 


SniBTS. 

Otbball.  jAclirtB,  Etc. 

«.,». 

,...,„. 

Total. 

Hales 

Females. 

Total. 

t 

» 

2 

1 

! 

19 

1 

1 

10 

^2 

-    - — 

m 

ei 

Tnble 

IV- 

-WEKKIA- 

EAKNINr.a    OP    CLOAK    MAKKR8. 

1        Male.             Fcmaln.     1 

T»t 

1. 

n4.no  per  week 

] 

—; 

4.76  per  week 

1 ^ 

|. ~- 1- 

— 

1                                                  1 
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The  four  prooeilinf;  talilos  relato,  an  already  explained,  to  the 
weekly  earnings  in  tlie  various  tailoring  trmleu  when  employed 
full  time. 

Table  I  deals  with  the  earnings  of  those  who  make  coata  and 
pants.  Of  the  former  there  were  V.i2  male  [lersons  and  399 
female  iierstma,  or  a  total  of  5:(1.  Of  the  latter  there  wgre  40 
nialea,  169  females,  or  a  total  of  209  jiersons.  In  the  ease  of 
eoat  makers  the  male  workers  thus  eonstitiite<l  24.8G  jwr  eent. 
of  the  total,  while  for  the  pants  nmkers  the  males  made  up  only 
19,14  ])ereent.  of  (lie  total  niim}>er. 

As  to  the  earnings  themselves,  the  first  thing  to  attract  atten- 
tion is  the  wide  range  lietween  the  highest  and  the  lowest  point. 
Especially  is  this  trne  of  the  coat  makers.  The  highest  point  is 
at  $10.00  and  this  amount  was  received  hv  only  one  person. 
The  next  lowest  class  is  $1S,00  per  week,  while  the  third  in 
order  is  $ir».00.  Only  fftiir  persons,  however,  received  this  last 
amount.  From  this  ]>oint  the  earnings  gradually  fall.  In  no 
elass  does  the  nuiuherof  jK'rstms  included  exceed  8  until  $10,00 
]ier  week  is  reached,  but  in  this  elass  the  nund)er  foots  up  to  39. 
This  is  the  largest  niniilHT  for  any  one  class  until  the  point  of 
$5.00,  which  shows  fili  persons,  nearly  all  females.  Thirty  per- 
sons, 29  males  and  one  female,  received  $0.00  per  week  or  $1,50 
]>er  day.  This  is  the  highest  point  in  whicli  any  female  workers 
arc  found.  From  this  down  througli  the  lower-paid  classes, 
however,  the  females  larffely  predominate  in  niiiiiher.  In  fact 
among  tlie  luales  only  a  few  hoys  or  young  nu'n  learning  the 
trade  received  lesj  than  $T.OO  ).i-r  week.  For  females  the  earn- 
ings mostly  range  from  $fj.00  ilown  to  $-2..')0  per  week,  though 
there  is  a  nuinlM'r  lioth  aliove  and  below  this  limit. 

For  pants  makers  the  range  in  wages  is  not  (|uite  so  wide  as 
for  coat  makers,  hut  in  other  i-es])ects  tlie  tendencies  in  the  two 
occupatinns  seem  to  be  about  the  same.  Those  in  the  higher 
classes  of  earnings  are  m<istly  males,  those  in  the  lower  are 
nearly  all  females.  This  is,  of  course,  trne  in  i>ractica]ly  all 
<K;eupatiouH,  regardles,-;  of  the  nature  of  the  duties  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities involved. 

Table  II  includes  74  vest  makers  and  10  custom  workers.  Of 
the  vest  makei-s  10  were  nnih-s  and  (i4  females.     Of  those  doing 
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custom  work  3  were  males  iiiiil  7  females.  This  table  tloos  not 
seem  to  present  many  features  tliut  arc  not  apparent  in  all  the 
tallies.  The  custom  workers  iuclwtled  are  few  in  number,  and 
this  class  cannot  be  said  to  Ix;  adequately  represented  in  the 
table. 

Table  III  covers  shirts  and  overalls  and  jacket  makers.  Of 
shirt  makers  there  we^e  2  males  and  (i2  females,  or  a  t<)tal  of  G4 
liersons.  Of  overalls  and  jacket  makers,  etc.,  there  wore  3 
males  and  38  females,  or  in  all  41  persons.  In  this  table  the 
earnings  of  the  females  are  scon  to  range  from  $3.00  to  $0.00 
jM^r  week. 

Table  IV  deals  with  the  oarninprs  of  T  cloak  makers  of  whom 

2  are  males  and  a  females.     These  jiersons  were  all  employed 

in  one  shop,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  included  here.     Owing  to 

•  the  few  Jiersons  included,  the  table  can  hardh'  Ix'  regarded  as 

representative. 

In  the  followinglablc  the  uumlier  of  jiersons  given  in  tho  four 
preceding  tables  are  condnned.  This  table  therefore  shows  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  weekly  earnings  in  the  tailoring 
trades  in  Milwaukee: 
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Table  V-WEKKLY  HAItNINGS  OP  COAT,  PANTS,  VEST  MAK&ttS.  AND 
SHIRTS,  OVERALLS,  JACKET  AND  CLOAK  MAKERS  WHEN  COM- 
BINED. 


Weak))'  EaniiDga. 


IS.OO  L... 
n.OO  pel 
1S.00  — 
14.00  H" 
U.a>  pel 
11.00  i>e- 
1S.50  pel 
12.00  pel 
U.00  per 


.25  per  week,  . 
.00  per  week  . 
.75  pel  week  . 


The  above  table  ia  the  fifth  in  order.  It  does  not  represeut 
any  one  occupation,  but  all  that  were  included  in  the  four  tables 
that  precede  it,  being  a  summary  of  the  tailoring  trades.  It 
shows  the  condition  in  regard  to  earnings  in  these  trades  more 
fully  than  the  other  tables  do.  The  table  includes  the  esmings 
of  192  male,  744  female,  or  of  936  persons  who  were  employed 
in  63  shops  in  Milwaukee.  In  one  of  the  occupations,  that  of 
cloak  making,  only  one  shop  is  included.  Custom  worfc,  over- 
alls, etc.,  shirts,  include  three  shoj)s  each.  Vest  making  is  rep- 
resented by  six  shops  and  coat  and  pants  making  by  thirty-five 
and  twelve  shops  respectively.  From  this  it  mijght  seem  that 
some  of  the  occupations  are  poorly  represented,  and  in  a  sense 
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this  is  the  case,  though  the  inequality  is  not  bo  greet  as  it 
appears.  The  table  as  it  stands  furnishes  a  reliable  picture  of 
Avhat  the  weekly  earnings  really  .amount  to  for  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  occupations  represented.  Tlie  dctual  earnings 
vary  greatly.  In  some  classes  the  number  is  much  greater  than 
in  others.  In  the  hi^er  classes  those  of  $12.00,  $10.00  and 
$9.00  per  week  show  the  greatest  number  of  persons.  Among 
the  lower  paid  classes  those  of  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.50,  $4.00  and 
$3.00  are  especially  prominent  in  this  respect  Only  two 
women  earned  as  much  aa  $9.00  per  week,  while  the  lower  paid 
classes,  such  as  $5.00,  $4.50,  $4.00  and  $3.00,  have  one  hundred 
women  or  more  in  each.  This  is  a  forcible  illuBtration  of  the 
difference  between  men's  and  women's  earnings.  This  table, 
or  table  V,  should  he  closely  studied  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  condition  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the  tailoring 
trades. 

Table  VI,  or  the  one  next  in  order,  is  devoted  to  a  few  com- 
parisons intended  to  ^ow  the  relative  earnings  in  the  occupa- 
tions included : 


Ndmbu  of  PaisoNH. 

Pka  UiHT.  OP  Pbuokb 

Eaminob. 

HlloB, 

Femalea 

ToMU. 

Males. 

PsmalDH 

ToUU. 

Coal.  Pants  Mskprs: 

IK 

19 

'i' 

Ix'.se 

17 

173 

E«S 

100,00  1  100,00 

v™t.  Cloak.  CiiBtom  work 

i 

"11 

i! 

Kfi,67 

S 

13,78 

16 
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Tiihle 

VI-r.mtl.nn-(l, 

, 

CLAMiriBD  WeEKLT 

NUUB 

B  OF    PeISONB. 

Pu  Cent,  of  Pebbuks- 

V<ils«. 

femal«*.|  T0UI&. 

MbIss.     Females 

ToWU. 

ShirrH.    [tvvriillx,    Jai'kei» 

i 

i\     i 

Ij.oo  !     1  00 

w'.m  j    aoiw 
20.00  1    ni.oo 

K,8B 

6    \ 

100             105 

The  ])receiliiis  tal>k'  is  divide*!  into  four  liections,  each  ono  of 
whicli  is  given  h)i  to  <*<)iii])!irisonH  of  the  earnings  in  certain  occii- 
iiationa.  The  firwt  section  deals  with  coat  anil  pants  maimers; 
the  ae<'Ontt  witli  vent  and  cloak  makers,  etc. ;  tJie  third  with  shirt, 
overallfi  and  jacket  makers,  and  the  fourth  with  all  of  these  when 
conihiiKHl.  Tlic  earnings  in  each  case  are  divided  into  four 
classes,  or  tliose  who  received  $il.()0,  $7.00  jin<l  $(i.00  )M*r  week 
and  over,  res] actively,  and  those  who  received  less  than  $6.00 
jier  week. 

The  tjihic  is  so  niTanged  as  to  give  hoth  the  nnnilKT  and  per 
cent,  of  the  iiersrnis  in  each  chiss.  For  an  illnstration  of  what 
is  meant  ]>v  this  we  nniy  fnni  hack  lo  the  section  for  coat  and 
punts  makers  in  the  taiih'.  Here  iip[H)site  $Jt.00  and  over  we 
find  that  this  chiss  iiicln(h-(l  12.")  males  and  one  feniah-,  making 
a  total  of  120  persons.  It  is  further  fonnd  that  tlio  125  males 
constitnted  72. (17  ]K'r  cent,  of  tlic  total  males  in  this  section; 
that  one  female  coiifilititleil  ,17  percent,  of  the  females,  and  thai 
the  12(1  persons,  which  is  the  total  for  the  chitis,  con.stitnted 
17.0:1  pcT  cent,  of  the  lolal  jM-rsons  in  this  section.  One-half  of 
the  tahle  is  thns  jzivcn  uj)  lo  the  niiinU'r,  while  the  other  half 
of  the  taWc  shows  the  i>er  cent. 
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r9.00  I'liR  WEKK  AM)  ( 


UbI«. 
Per  cpnt. 

eo.oo 

Fo 
Pe 

-^^t 

Totll. 
Por  com. 

.17 

.29 

15.28 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  persons  in  each  of 
the  occupations  who  received  $9,00  per  week  and  over.  As  an 
example  of  what  the  figures  show  those  in  the  last  column  may 
he  cited.  In  this  column  it  is  found  that  17,03  per  cent,  of  tlie 
coat  and  pants  makers,  14.29  per  cent,  of  the  vest  and  cioak 
makers,  3.81  per  cent  of  shirt,  overall  and  jacket  makers  re- 
ceived $9.00  per  week  and  over;  while  for  all  of  these  occupa- 
tions the  average  proportion  who  received  this  amount  was 
15.28  per  cent,  of  the  total.  These  figures  clearly  show  that  the 
coat  and  panta  makers  enjoyed  the  greatest  earnings  when  the 
occupations  as  a  whole  arc  considered.  Next  in  order  are  the 
vest,  etc.,  makers,  while  sliirt,  overall,  etc.,  makers  fall  far  below 
the  other  two  classes. 


(7,00  PKll  WEKK  AND  0V[';H. 


(JiHit  nod  pnntR  nmkpr 

Shlrfu,  ovprallH,  etc.   .. 
All  Induitrln 


WBtr. 

F 

n.H>OR 

rti'iii 

r»ut. 

91.67 

2.9* 

The  preceding  figures  show  that  $7.00  per  week  and  over  was 
received  by  23.92  per  cent,  of  the  coat  and  pants  makers,  18. C8 
lM?r  cent,  of  vest  and  cloak  makers,  3.81  per  cent,  of  shirt  and 
overall  makers,  and  21.15  i)er  cent,  of  the  total  for  all  occupa- 
tions. In  thia  case  also  the  first  class  iu  order  seems  to  have 
the  advantage  In  point  of  earninj-s. 
17 
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'    <Vut  Biiil  nantf  iiuikerK  , 

Vmt  and  Monk  niiik«rt)  , 

Hhfrt  and  ovprnll  mnkpn.  etc 


The  tendency  that  may  be  obsened  in  these  figures  differs 
but  little  from  that  in  the  preceding  tables.  Occupations  in 
ivhieh  only  about  one-fonrth  of  the  employes  receive  over  one 
dollar  per  day  io  wages  are  not  very  promising. 

tlNDBS  »,00  PER  WEEK. 


In  this  table  we  find  that  71.08  per  cent,  of  the  coat  and  pants 
makers,  80.22  per  cent,  of  vest,  etc.,  makers,  77.14  per  cent,  of 
the  shirt,  etc.,  makers,  and  72.65  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  all 
industries  roceii'ed  less  than  $G.OO  per  week  for  their  labor. 
This  means  that  practically  three  out  of  every  four  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  these  trades  earn  less  than  one  dollar  per 
day. 

In  table  VII,  the  one  which  follows,  the  weekly  earnings  in 
the  tailoring  trades  have  been  compiled  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  for  the  manufacturing  industries  found  elsewhere  in  this 
re]KJrt> 

TiiWo  VII— CI.ASSlKrKIl  WKEKI.V  KARMNfiS. 


WON8 

WOSB. 

Unlei. 

Ppmtlox 

Toml. 

Ualcs. 

i'luW  BOO  per  nwk  .... 

^ 

„.. 

73  6i 

68 .87 

IB.no  i>nt  under  3000 

1  2? 

inn  00   I  ino  00 
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As  said  above  tJie  purpose  of  the  preceding  table  is  to  present 
the  facts  for  the  tailoring  trades  on  the  same  basis  as  that  on 
which  similar  data  in  other  industries  is  given.  Uniformity  is 
essential  to  any  comparison.  Witliout  it  intelligent  compari- 
BOns  would  be  out  of  the  question.  As  it  now  stands  the  above 
table  presents  a  fairly  good  picture  of  the  earnings  in  the  trades 
included. 

The  following  table,  or  table  VIII,  compares  the  earnings  in 
the  tailoring  trades  included  above  with  that  in  46  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  1900.  It  will  be  noticed  "that  these  compari- 
sons are  limited  to  the  percentages  only,  the  actual  number  of 
persons  having  been  omitted : 


Tec  Cent  of  Per 

miBln  e 

.h  E«rn' 

»« <^"'»- 

c^,«„.„„™„ 

'  Tailokikc  TSADSa. 

Uakcfacttbino. 

Ualeg. 

Females 

ToUI. 

Malea. 

F^m^le, 

Total. 

Under  ;&.00  pn  w«ek  .... 
K.OO  tiDt  under  tS.OO 

SSSSSIS::::::. 

K.W  litit  under    9.C0 

aSiSSSiSS::::::: 

If 
II 

1 

'.21 

1 

:i6 

1  !S9 

t  .w 

1  .43 

'I 

e.ffi 

11 

l:t3 
'.a 
:oi 

11 

loiss 

100.00 

100,00 

,.,,„  j 

lOO.W 

100.00 

■ 

%i 

.27 
2.9S 

»:» 

II 

S2.01 

lOO.pO 

100.00 

100.00    1 

1 

100,00 

lOO.OO 

100.00 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  per  cent,  of  persons  in-  8  tailor- 
ing trades  and  4fl  Tnaniifacturing  industries  who  received  classi- 
fied earnings  in  1900,  The  figures  for  tlic  tailoring  trades 
appear  to  the  left  and  those  for  the  manufactures  to  the  right. 
The  table  is  also  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  in  ofdcr 
of  these  gives  the  situation  in  a  more  extended  form ;  the  second 
gives  it  in  a  form  that  has  been  so  reduced  as  to  make  compari- 
sons easier,  ,  , 
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As  arranged,  the  second  part  presents  a  fairly  clear  view  of 
the  earnings  of  both  classes,  and  the  relation  which  the  earnings 
of  one  bear  to  the  other.  Opportunity  is  given  to  compare  the 
earnings  not  only  of  males  and  females  separately,  but  of  the 
total  of  both  sexes  for  each  of  the  two  occupatione. 

In  comparing  tlie  males  alone  it  appears  that  those  in  the 
tailoring  trades  are  the  best  paid.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.  In  the  tailoring  trades  comparatively  few  males  are 
employed,  and  those  who  are  so  employed  receive  better  wages 
because  they  are  doing  work  which  requires  the  greatest  skill. 
At  the  time  of  this  inspection  very  few  boys  were  employed  and 
this  also  tends  to  make  the  showing  for  the  males  much  better. 

In  the  ease  of  the  females,  however,  the  situation  is  reversed. 
In  the  tailoring  trades  the  females  earned  less  than  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  condition  in  this  respect  is  fairly  il- 
lustrated by  the  figures  in  the  table  which  tbow  that  90.32  and 
82.01  per  cent.,  respectively,  for  the  two  occupations  received 
less  than  one  dollar  per  day.  In  the  tailoring  trades  the  com- 
petition for  work  among  the  women  is  even  greater  than  in  the 
factories.  This  fact  perhaps  largely  accounts  for  the  lower 
earnings  in  the  form^  class. 

In  considering  the  total  of  both  males  and  females  it  devel- 
oped that  on  the  whole  the  best  wages  are  earned  in  the  manu- 
facturing institutions.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
these,  78.52  per  cent,  received  one  dollar  per  day  or  over,  while 
ini  the  tailoring  trades  this  was  the  case  for  only  37.35  per 
cent,  of  the  workers. 

In  die  tailoring  trades  the  females  constituted  79.95  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number;  in  the  maniifacturing  industries  they  con- 
stituted only  14.07  per  cent.  This  fact  lately  accounts  for  the 
lower  earnings  in  tlie  former  trades. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  has  been  seen,  first,  the  actual  weekly 
earnings  of  each  worker  investigated  in  the  tailoring  trades 
when  employed  full  time,  the  classified  weekly  earnings,  and 
comparisons  of  earnings  as  between  the  different  occupations  in 
these  trades,  as  well  as  hclwecn  those  employed  in  these  trades 
and  those  employed  in  the  nianufachiring  industries  in  this 
state.     The  real  object  of  these  prcBontatiens  is  to  give  some 
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idea  as  to  tbe  situation  in  tbc  tailoring  trades  with  reference  to 
eaminga.  The  facta  thus  givea  will  here  be  supplemenfed  by 
the  notes  of  one  of  the  inapectora  in  his  visits  to  sixteen  shops 
where  clothea  were  made.  These  notes  are  interesting.  Facts 
are  brought  out  in  them  that  could  not  have  been  incl;ided  in 
the  tables ; 

— —  — .    Uatei  OTCrcoatB  for ;  emploja  35  bnndB;  «11  work  by  week; 

Binnll  glrto  are  paid  from  tl.ZS  to  (2,50  per  week:  experienced  Beweia  from  t4  to  . 
IT  wceklyi  meo  get  from  t9  to  |13.  Season  for  work  la  about  niue  moDlba  in 
llie  yvai;  price  pnld  by  the  wholesalers  Is  from  n  to  tl.75  for  each  gnrment. 

.    Hokes  overcoats   for   ;  15   employeil    (4   men;   nil    work   bj 

wei'k  and  reeelve  from  (2.H)  to  W  per  week;  one  girl  geta  J7.50;  one  gets  only 
tl  Zd:  men  get  tlO  a  week.  Prices  paid  by  wholesalerfi  ranee  trooi  n-M  to  tl.TG 
tor  cnch  gariuent. 

.    Makes  blgh  grade  overcoata  for  ;  employs  abont  18  people 

(3  men);  atl  work  by  wMk:  girls  are  paid  from  M  to  IE:  men  from  310  to  til; 
proprietor  Is  palH  from  31  to  32  for  the  making  of  the  coat  complete;  coats  for 
Which  he  gets  33  are  retailed  at  from  iSO  to  314.  and  tlie  mnterlsl  \a  them  coats 
from  34.110  to  37.50,  according  to  the  grade  of  tbc  llalnga.  Season  about  eight 
months  la  tbe  rear. 

— — .     Manufactures   men's   working   shirts   and   Jackets;   employ   28 

girls,  who  all  work  by  the  piece  except  one  girl,  who  earaa  tl.GS  per  week. 
Other  girls  work  by  piece  on  dllterent  parts  of  atlrt  (5  girls  to  a  ahirt).  Eiperl- 
enced  girls  on  piece  work  i-arn  from  tS.BO  to  35  per  week.  Experienced  girls  on 
working  jackets  gets  5Sc.  per  dozen  for  making  the  fronts  and  can  make  abont 
el^teen  per  day  vrlth  ateady  work.  Woi'klnR  season  Is  all  year  round,  except 
during  the  snmmer  moolhs  only  about  half  the  number  are  employed. 

— — -.    Makes  men's  working  shirts  for  .    Employs  11  girls,  three 

of  whiftn  work  by  the  week  and  arc  paid' 33,  (3.50  and  34  per  week,  tnber  girls 
work  by  the  piece  and  earn  from  33  to  34.  Proprietor  makes  about  100  dozen 
per  week,  for  which  he  receive  5&c.  per  dozeu. 


can  make  eighteen  coats  li 
Hakes  macklnaw  Jaekela  for  . 


Mrs. ,    Makes  vests  for  . .    Gets  from  2G  to  33  cents  for  each 

VMt,  and  from  this  amount  she  pays  out  sli  cents  for  the  making  of  the  butloD 
holes.  Mother  and  ttro  dnugbters  work  steady  and  make  aeren  venls  a  day 
working  about  eleven  hours. 

Mrs.   — ■■     Hakes  crocheted  hoods  for   (lie Co.      Rets  12  cents 

■piece  tor  tbem,  and  If  ahe  worked  steady  can  make  about  three  In  a  dny  ot 
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MlM — — .     Miikpa  lufanfB   erothpt  Jacheta  for  the Co. 

Could  not  iDDko  over  xli  a  iln;  working  bnril  ami  Bli>adj.  Calla  lor  anil  Jvllv- 
ers  her  own  work.    Geta  «  ctntB  Hploee  tor  Uieni. 

.     MnkM  mpu'a  panta  (or .     Employs  al>out  IE  people,  mmt  ot 

ivhom  work  by  the  week.  One  girl  worlw  bj-  piece,  maklDK  back  porketa  and 
makpH  about  thrc?  doien  n  du)-.  tor  which  she  rrcelres  24  cents  per  daien. 
GlrlH  working  by  the  wepk  get  Irum  t2.»)  to  K  per  week  and  one  gU-l  U  paid 
(T.  Two  men  employed  get  fS  eacli  per  week.  Boga  reeclrea  en  average  of  £j 
eenta  per  pair  for  the  flnlBheil  pants  trotn  Ibe  whuk'saler.  Scastin  alwiit  ten 
montbn  of  the  rear. 

Mlasps and  .    Make  pantu  for .    Employ  about  ffl  people, 

all  of  whom  work  by  the  week.  GIrIa  are  paid  from  £i  to  16.  areordlng  to  th« 
obtllty  ot  Ibe  operator;  average  about  t3.7S  per  week.  Meu  get  |9  and  til  per 
week  (or  prcaa'ng.  Theae  women  luske  the  beat  gradoB  of  pnnta  for  the  flneat 
ready-made  aulta,  tnrnlng  out  about  1,601)  pairs  per  week.  The  prieea  for  the 
finished  pnuta  range  fruin  22  eenia  to  33  ceuls  per  pair,  eud  from  Ihla  amount 
the  maker  has  to  pay  from  6  to  8  cents  for  "IlnlsbtDg"  (aewlug  on  buttons,  etc.). 
Tbla  part  of  the  work  la  done  by  women  wba  take  tbe  work'  home. 

- — -  Company,     Make  overalls  and  working  Jacketa:  alao  a  (ew  eotlon 

panta.  Employ  about  13  girls  In  shop,  all  of  whom  work  by  the  piece  and  are 
paid  from  36  cents  to  50  cents  for  overalla  and  t6  cents  (or  cotton  pauls  (pi>r 
doien).      Moat  expcrleiieed   emiiloyea   earn   from  K  to  (6.50  pec   week   at   theae 

Company,  .     Most  of  the  work  Is  given  out  to  be  mfde  up 

by  tbe  piece.  I'our  girls  work  In  ahop  by  the  piece  and  average  about  B 
doien  and  a  half  a  day.  for  which  they  receive  SO  cents  per  doten, 

— — .    Makes  coats,    lias  21  people  employed,  some  of  whom  work  by 

the  piece.  Four  girls  work  by  the  week,  two  of  whom  get  12  and  two  W  per 
week.  Three  piece  girls  earned  last  week  16.40,  K.&T  and  KM.  respectively. 
Smaller  girla  earn  from  (2  to  »  per  week.  One  man  earns  (18  per  week.  Tbe 
proprietor  tit  tbla  shop  gets  for  the  best  sutln-llned  sack  coats  n.l2  and  he 
says  It  coHla  blu  Jl.ffl!  to  make  tbe  coat,  aside  from  his  own  labor.  Vor  Ibe 
best  I'riuee  Albert  coats  he  gels  t2,25  apiece. 

— ■■ Company.      Manufnctuiera  of  ladles'   cloaks.    Jackets  and    lailles' 

lallorliig.  Employ  eight  people  for  about  five  montha  In  the  year.  Olrls  arc 
paid  by  the  week  from  t3  to  ffi,  and  meu  arc  paid  |S  to  tls. 

These  notes  explain  tlieniselvee.  To  attempt  to  summarize 
the  facts  they  contain  would  in  no  way  enhance  tlieir  value. 
In  connection  with  the  tables  which  precede  them  they  furnish 
a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation. 

Hours  of  Labor  Da-ily : — ^The  number  of  hours  which  consti- 
tute a  day's  work  in  these  trades  corresponds  quite  closely  fo 
those  in  otlier  industrira.  This  is  seen  from  the  following 
facts : 
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73  hbops  rraploj:!!!)!  l.OSS  piTKona  niTc  innnnB  10  honrs  ilflllj. 

3  Khupti  PuiplKflnK  <S3  iM-rfiiiih  n'orc  ruunluK  ^  Uiiiirii  ilnlly. 

2  HhupM  piU]i1ariiiK  !1  iifrKnait  wpir  rnuiiliiK  9\i  lioiirH  iliill}'- 

1  shop  ciuiituriuK  a  pcriii.iiB  «<tp  iimuiiiB  U  liniim  iliilly. 

Of  tlie  1,177  persons  wliich  were  thus  employed  in  7i)  work- 
•tlioiia,  1,0*^8,  or  about  92.5  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  were  thiia  em- 
ployed 10  lioiira  per  day.  The  other  80  ])ersons  were  employed 
from  8  to  9j  lioiira, 

Tlicae  figures  represent  the  n'giilar  workshops  only.  Fami- 
lies or  persons  who  take  tlieir  work  to  tlieir  homes  seldom  have 
re^ilar  hours.  Alost  of  them,  in  fact,  are  at  work  the  grpater 
l»art  of  tiie  time. 


Tlimi)  INVKSTIGATIOX. 

The  preceding  investip;alions  convey  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the 
conditions  in  this  state  with  regard  ti>  the  sweating  evil.  Sweat- 
ing in  its  worst  form  is  not  generally  present,  hut  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  develops  are  here  and  unless  cheeked  at  this  jwint 
it  is  only  a  niattcr  of  time  when  we  will  he  confronted  with  the 
sweating  evil  in  all  its  phases.  It  also  had  I>e('ome  evident  that 
onr  present  laws  relating  to  sweating  and  the  system  of  inspec- 
tion by  which  they  were  enforced  were  inadequate  to  afford  the 
neeeasary  check  to  any  further  growth  of  sweating.  In  con- 
sidering the  situation  as  a  whole,  therefore,  there  was  much  to 
be  desired.  While  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  sweating  was, 
as  yet,  not  a  fixed  institution  among  us,  it  was  rather  discourag- 
ing to  find  that  it  had  acquired  some  foothold,  that  tlie  elements 
of  growth  are  present,  and  that  our  means  for  pi-eventing  any 
further  growth  were,  at  least,  partially  lacking.  It  was  plain 
that  something  ought  to  Ijc  done,  some  step  taken  that  would  re- 
sult, not  only  in  improving  the  present  situation,  hut  that  would  , 
effectively  prevent  tliis  evil  from  li«wniini;  a  fixed  condition. 
To  this  end  a  bill  for  a  new  law  upon  the  :(iibject  was  prepared 
and  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  lilOl.  This  hill  passe<l  l>oth 
houses,  was  signed  by  the  governor,  and  became  law.  It  reads 
as  follows:  ,  ,  ■         , 
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CIIAPTKB  3L9.   LAWS   OP  1901. 
Prov:dlng  (or  Ibc  prpacrvatlon  o(  puliilc  heailh. 
Hnnnfiipliirliis-    altertnn,    r«palrlas,    and    anlablBK    ■.rtleleai    LN 

crone.— 8wt Ion  I.  No  room  or  niHirtiDeDl  Id  an;  tenpniPDt  or  dwplICng  bODse 
or  In  ■  liultdlng  blttinteil  Id  tbe  rear  of  any  trn«nifnt  or  dnelllDE  house,  ahnll 
he  uBpd  for  thu  purpose  of  mnDuracturlnR.  allerlDK.  repuVrlng  or  DnlBblDS 
tlipr^la,  for  wagea  or  lor  f»\e,  miy  couta,  TeBin,  lioec  paolB.  trouiicrs.  orEralls, 
cloaks,  liflta,  cip».  suepi-iiapni.  Jrrwj-a.  blouses.  ilrMsps.  walbts.  waist  bands. 
iiiiil«nr«ar.  nerkwear.  klilt  gondii  tt  all  kluds,  furs,  fur  trlmailngs,  fur  gur- 
dipnlR,  skirts,  sblrts,  pursM.  featbers.  cigarettes,  cigars  or  iimhrellnii.  nuless 
n  license  la  secured  therefore  as  provided  In  Ibis  net.  Applleallou  for  sucb  a 
license  shall  be  made  to  the  coiDmnsloner  of  labor  and  Industrial  atatlatlra  by 
any  fauilly  or  a  member  thereof  or  any  person,  Arm  ur  corporation,  desiring  to 
manufacture,  alter,  i-vpnlr  or  Bnlnh  any  sueb  nrtklea  In  any  room  or  apartment 
iu  nay  lenament  or  divelllng  houne  or  by  any  person,  Bnn  or  eorporatlun  desir- 
ing to  perform  auch  work  In  Buy  bulMlng  In  the  rear  of  any  lenemenl  or 
dwclllDg  bouse.  Such  applleatlon  sball  describe  the  room  or  apartment,  shall 
■pec  fy  the  number  of  persoUH  to  lie  employed  therein,  nnd  shall  be  In  surb 
form  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  tnitustrial  atallstlcs  may  deteiinlne. 
Blank  applications  shall  Ite  prepared  and  furn  shed  by  the  comhilaBlo[ier  of 
labor  anil  Industrial  statistics.  Ilefurc  any  such  license  Is  icrnnlcd.  an  liupec- 
tlon  of  the  room,  apartment,  or  building  sougbt  to  lie  licensed,  must  be  made 
by  tbe  eoinuiUslonpr  of  labor  and  Industrial  stallstlcs,  factory  Inspector  or 
aSHlslont  factory  Inspector.  If  the  cumm'ssloner  of  labor  and  Industrial  sla- 
tlatles,  factory  Inspector,  or  naslatant  factory  Inspector,  ascertain  that  inch 
room,  apartment  or  building.  Is  In  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  eondltlon,  and 
Ibat  the  nrtlcles  Hpeclncfl  In  this  section  may  be  manufactured  tberelu  under 
clean  and  healthful  conditions,  he  shall  grant  n  license  permitting  tbe  use  of 
Bucb  room,  apart  ment  or  building,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  alterlug, 
repairing,  or  tlnlab'ug  sucb  articles.  Kvh  license  shsll  state  the  mailmnm 
number  of  persons  who  may  be  eniploycil  In  tbe  room  or  rooms  to  which  «uch 
license  reloles.  Tbe  number  of  perfous  to  be  so  empUiyed  shall  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  con(a:ned  In  each  mom  or  apartment 
mentioned  In  such  license,  allowing  not  Jtsn  than  two  hun<lred  nnd  flfty  cubic 
feet  for  ench  perxon  employed  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  In  the  morning 
and  sli  o'clock  In  the  evening,  and  unless  by  a  special  written  permit  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor  nnd  Industrial  slallntles.  factory  Inspector,  or  assistant 
factory  lnnrieelor.  not  leas  than  four  hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  jteraoa  em- 
ployed therein  between  the  hours  of  six  Iu  the  evening  and  alx  In  the  morning 
but  no  such  permit  shall  be  lasued  uuleas  sdeh  room  or  apartment  has  suitable 
i'ght  at. all  times  during  such  hours,  while  sucb  peraons  are  employed  therein. 
Huch  license  niu«  be  posted  In  a  connplcuouB  place  In  the  room  or  apartment 
to  whlcb  It  relates.  It  may,  be  revoked  by  the  couinilsaloner  of  labor  and 
Industrial  htatlstlcs.  foclory  Ihspeetor  or  assistant  factoiT  Inspector.  If  the 
henllh  of  the  community  or  of  the  employn,  requiri'S  It,,  or  If  It  appears  that 
the  rooms  or  uparliuenls.  to  which  Ku,-h  license  relates,  are  not  In  a  healthy 
nnd  proper  sanitary  e.rad\llon.  Wvery  room  or  apartment  In  which  any  of  the 
nrllcles  named  In  this  Hcction  are  niauufs.-lnrcd,  allereil,  r.>palml  or  Dnl«hed. 
shnll  be  kept  In  a  clean  and  annflary  condition  and  shall  be  subject  to  inapec- 
lion  and  examlnutiun  by  the  commlKsioner  of  labor  and  Indusfrlal  atatlxtleB. 
fai'tory  Inspeclnr.  or  asBlstniit  factory  Inspector,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  said   garments  or  articles  or  any   part   or  partn  Ibemf  are  dean 
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anil  fTM  from  TermEn  and  erory  mntter  nf  Inlertlona  or  contBglana  nature.  No 
IXTDOII,  flrm  or  cotporBtlljr,  shsll  blrp,  employ  or  conlrnct  with  any  momlwr  or 
a  family  or  any  ppraon,  flira  or  forpornllon  not  lioJdlnc  B  ILcpnge  Iherefor,  to 
raanufacturo.  altpr,  repair  or  fliii<h  any  of  tbe  articles  named  In  tbla  section 
In  nny  room  or  apHtttarnt  In  any  tenement  or  dnelUng  honae  or  Id  any  room 
or  apartment  In  any  bullrllng  allnoted  In  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling 
hanse  ae  aforeHald;  and  ao  person,  firm  or  corporation  aball  reeelve,  handle  or 
eontey  to  others  ur  sell,  hold  In  stock  or  expose  for  sale,  any  gooda  mentlOQed 
In  thia  aeetlOD  unleaa  made  nnder  the  sanitary  eondltlona  and  In  accordaace 
with  tbls  net.  This  nectlon  aball  not  prevent  the  employment  nf  a  tailor  Pr 
noarastress  by  any  person  or  family  for  ttie  purpoiie  of  making,  altering,  re- 
pairing or  flnlsbiDg  any  article  of  wearing  apparel  tor  ancb  person  or  for 
family  Dse. 

Apii«al  lo  board  of  bealtb.— Section  2.  Wbenerer  tbe  commissioner  of 
lalior  and  Iniliiatrlal  statlallcs,  factory  Inspector  or  nsstitant  factory  Inspector 
Ui  hla  Judgment  revokes  or  refuseu  (o  grant  u  license  to  any  person  or  persona 
Iwcaitae  of  the  unhealthy  or  nnaanllary  conditions  In  or  eurronndlng  tbe  place 
where  any  of  the  afuresald  goods  are  oc  are  to  be  maanfnclured,  the  person 
or  persons  nggrleved  liy  such  declxloo  may  appeal  to  the  board  of  health  of 
such  city.  vIT-lagc  or  towu  wherein  said  license  was  refused  or  revoked.  Tbe 
l>onrd  of  healtb  afler  receiving  a  written  notice  of  tbe  appeal  from  the  person 
or  persona  aggricTed,  sbnil  I mnieil lately  Investigate  tbe  condttlona  and  anr- 
roundlugs  of  the  place  wherein  any  of  the  goods  are  or  arc  to  be  manufactured 
as  mentioned  In  the  aforesaid,  and  If  they  And  (bat  a  license  can  be  granted 
wllbout  Injuring  or  Impairing  the  public  healtb,  that  sneb  llndlQg  abaH  be 
Immediately  reported  In  writing  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  Industrial 
statlallcs,  «bo  shall  thereupon  grant  such  i;cense. 

Hay  rmnlre  separatr  roomai  ■aallfir)'  meaiiDm.— Section  3.  The 
commissioner  of  labor  and  Industrial  statlallca,  factory  Inspector  or  any  asslst- 
BUt  factory  Inspector  may,  when  be  deems  It  necessary,  require  that  all  rooms 
or  apartmenta  used  for  the  purpose  of  mannfacturtng,  altering,  repairing  or  . 
Ilnlsbing  therein  any  of  the  aloresnld  goods  or  articles  aa  mentioned  In  aectlou 
1  shall  be  separate  from  and  have  no  door,  window  or  other  opening  Into  any 
living  or  steeping  room  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  and  that  no  such  rooms 
or  apartments  sbull  be  UKCd  at  say  time  for  sleeping  purposes  and  shall  con- 
lain  no  bed.  beddllig  or  cooking  utensils.  He  may  further  require  or  direct  a 
aepnrate  outside  entrance  to  the  room  or  opartments  where  the  work  is  car- 
ried on.  and  It  aucb  work  Is  carried  on  above  the  first  floor,  then  there  may  be 
directed  a  separate  and  distinct  stairway  leading  thereto  and  every  such  room 
or  apartment  shall  be  well  and  aufflclently  lighted.  Jieated  and  ventilated  by 
ordinary,  or  It  necessary,  by  mi-ebanlcal  appliance.  He  may  also  tequllre  suit- 
able closet  nrrangemeniB  for  each  si'X  employed  as  follows:  Where  there  are 
ten  or  more  pfrsons  and  tliree  or  more  to  the  number  of  twenty  are  of  either 
sex.  a  separate  and  dlHllnct  water  closet,  either  Inside  the  building  with  ade- 
quate plumbing  connections  or  on  the  outside,  ut  least  twenty  feet  from  the 
building,  aliall  be  provided  for  each  sex.  When  the  number  employed  Is  more 
than  twenty-flve  of  cither  sei,  there  shall  he  provided  an  additional  water 
Closet  for  snch  sex  up  lo  the  numl)er  of  llfty  persons,  and  above  that  number 
In  the  same  ratio,  and  all  aucb  closels  shall  be  ki'pt  strictly  and  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  employes  aad  employer  or  employers.  All  closets  shall  be 
regularly  dkslnfecleil  and  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  Industrial  statistics, 
factory  Insiiector  or  (any)  assistant  factory  Inspector  may  require  all  other 
necessary  changes  or  any  process  of  cleaning,  painting  or  whitewashing  which 
Ibey  may  deem  necessary  before  (he  Issuing  of  the  license. 
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Rricliiter  at  ppmnnK  to  whan  n-ork  In  Kiv«n.-S«'t<an  4.  Any  prrsoii, 
HRn  or  vnrpuration.  by  tbpaiKclvpii  ur  1>r  (livir  nK>'ti1K  or  iriaimKcrH,  cuDtr>ii.-litit: 
lor  llic  DinnurapturlnK,  nlturlng.  rirjinlrlug,  or  flnlshlnft  oi  uuy  of  lUi-  artlclcH 
meutluned  In  aecllon  1  ot  Ihla  o.rl,  or  gWlug  out  niBterlal  from  wblch  Ibry  or 
any  iMirt  of  them  am  to'  be  lUBnufortureu.  aTtereil,  rcpaln>il  ur  flalKhcil,  Hhnll 
keep  a  rpgltler  ot  Ihp  nauipx  niitl  nililreaaeK.  plalaly  written  lu  KaglUU'.  ot  tlic 
porBOna  la  Khain  HUFh  articles  ur  materials  are  going  tn  bp  so  manufnctured. 
alterei].  repalrpd  or  HniBliMl  or  with  whom  tbey  have  ciiiiimctpd  to  do  the 
aamo,  Siioh  regC>*tcr  shall  lie  aiibjpct  lo  lniip<nlon  on  deiuauil,  liy  the  ^om- 
inlaaloner  ol  labor  and  Industrial  Btatlatka.  factory  Inspector,  or  (any)  aaalat- 
ant  (aetory  Inapei'tor.  and  a  coiiy  tbereuf  Hball  bi-  furn'Hhcd  nC  bis  rrqueal. 

BoBrd  ot  kraltb  to  cniid«inii|  wlivn — geHlon  5.  If  t.ho  couinilsalOLer  of 
labor  ami  Industrial  atnllstlca,  taptory  lanpentor  or  (nuy)  Bas)slHnt  factory  <n- 
Bpeclor  find  that  Inftclloua  or  contngloUB  dlaeas«H  pxlst  In  a  workshop,  luuui 
or  npartmcnt  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling:  honse  or  of  n  linllding  In  (be  rear 
■hereof  lu  whtrh  any  of  lUe  artieleR  apeellled  In  necllon  1  of  tbls  aet  are  tieluff 
manufocturcci,  allcred.  repaired  or  flnlabed  or  that  artlflea  nianufacturod  or  In 
proeesa  of  nianufacture  therein  are  I-ifected  or  tliut  eoods  nsed  therein  are  unnt 
for  use,  he  Bball  report  to  the  local  board  ot  health,  and  such  board  shall  iKsne 
such  order  as  Ihe  public  li«alth  may  reiiulre.  Such  board  may  coadi'iun  and 
destroy  all  xiicb  lufeetlous  article  or  articles  manutaetured  or  In  the  prooviH  of 
mnniifneture  under  uni'lean  or  uuhealthful  eondldous.  . 

OiTHprH  ol  teuemFnt  and  divelltuii  hoaiifii  not  t«  peruilt  the  ■■■- 
lawtnl  nsf!  Ihpreof.-Seijtlon  B.  The  owner,  lessee  or  agent  ot  a  teneuieiil 
or  dwelllns  houae  or  of  a  building  in  Ihe  resr  of  a  leueinenl  or  duelling  hounc 
shall  not  permit  the  use  thereof  for  the  manufacture,  repair,  allerutlou  or 
flnlahtng  of  any  of  the  nrlliTles  mentioned  In  this  act  eontrary  to  Its  provisions. 
If  a  room  or  nparlment  In  such  tenpinent  or  dwelling  house  or  In  a  building  lu 
the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  tiouae  be  so  nhlawfiilly  nsed.  the  eommla- 
Bloner  ol  labor  and  Indnstrial  Blatlstles.  faelory  Inspector,  or  <anyl  nsslstant 
factory  Inspector,  shall  serve  a  nbtlee  thereof  upon  suclf  owner,  lessee  or 
agent.  Tluleaa  such  owner,  lestee  or  agent  shall  cause  such  uulnwtnl  mnnu- 
facture  to  be  discontinued  within  thirty  du.vs  after  tbe  service  of  such  notlee 
or  wllhip  Dfteen  daj's  thereafter,  Institutes  and  faithfully  proaecntea  proceed- 
big''  for  the  dlBiiomenrilun  of  the  occupant  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  who 

nr  apartment  therein,  he  sbnll  be  deemed  guilty  of  n  violation  of  this  art  as 
If  he  hlinselt  was  engjiged  In  aurh  unlawful  tnnnutacture,   repair,  alteration  or 

PruKltr-~i<eclirjn  7.  Any  persim.  firm  or  corporation,  ajrenl  or  manager  of 
any  corporation  who  whether  for  himself  or  for  such  Hrni  or  corpomllon  or 
by  himself  or  through  agents,  servants  or  foremen  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  l>e  Sned  In  any  sum  not 
less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  far  each  olfense. 
or  impriaoiieil  not  less  than  twenty  or  more  than  alxly  dayN  ur  bolb.  and  In  all 
prosecniloiis  brought  by  or  uniler  tbe  direction  of  the  i-ommlssloner  of  labor  and 
Industrial  statlstles  for  the  violaton  of  Ihls  act.  he  shall  not  be  held  to  give 
security  for  costs  or  adjudged  lo  pay  any  costs  but  In  all  cases  where  Ihe 
aceused  be  Hciiullted  or  Is  louudj  to  be  Indigent,  the  casts  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  county  treasury  of  the  county  In  which  the  pnieeediogs  are  liroujcbt  the 
same  as  the  coats  In  all  other  eases  ot  misdemeanor. 

Keetlon  S.    Chaplcr  232  ol  tbe  Uws  ot  !)»»  Is  hereby  repealed. 
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This  law  is  now  \iyicn  tlie  sfatiitr  books  of  thia  state  and  has 
bwn  in  force  al)out  one  year.  It  is  not  tho  only  law,  however, 
in  this  state  by  whicli  sweatshops  are  affected.  Our  factory 
lawa  contain  many  provisions  Uiat  relate  not  only  to  factories 
but  to  the  smaller  shops,  or  practically  every  place  where  persons 
are  employed  and  work  is  [Hjrfonned.  They  affect  shops  where 
gannents  are  made  just  as  mnch  as  shops  where  other  articles  are 
made.  In  order,  therefore,  to  convey  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of 
tlie  various  provisions  not  only  in  the  above  law,  but  in  tlie  fac- 
torj'  laws  as  a  whole,  which  affect  places  where  garments  are 
made,  tlie  following  analysis  is  presented.  The  references  un- 
der each  provision  indicate  wlietlier  said  provision  may  bo 
found  in  the  above  law,  or  in  the  factory  laws  generally. 

her  taw*  apiilloablc  to  making.  SnlHliLng 

Rooms  or  npsrtments  )n  teDetn^nlK.  dwelliDg».  etc~ 

Shall  not  be  nseil  fur  making,  flnlHbins  or  rei>a]rluB  iroarlus  apparel,  uuleos 
■  llcrnse  Is  secnrpd  Iherefor  to'iHinform  with  tills  act. 

Shall  provide  for  each  pcnmii  pmiiloywl  Ibori'ln  not  losa  than  250  cu.  ft.  nir 
apace  Ir'om  S  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M..  and  MO  (11.  ft.  'fn>m  6  1'.  M.  to  G  A.  M., 
UDlMB  EpecJBl  wrtttpD  permit  Rivfn  by  Bureau  nOti'lala  provldca  olhprwlir. 

If  cotDmlsftloDer  or  fartor]-  Inapfvlnr  require  It.  aliall  tip  scparalc  from  and 
not  open  Into  llvlnt-  or  BleepDin  riioms. 

Shall  hare  an  palrBDce  from  ontKlde  dirpct.  (If  nlinrp  Brat  Roor  a  upparate 
atalrway.) 

aha1>  be  properly  llglilpd.  hca|p<l  and  Tontllatpil.  If  nprmanrj  by  mprhnnli-al 
appllaui-G  (Sec.  3,  Ch.  23S,  I,.  '01). 

Ooodi  atiall  not  lie  contracted  to  lie  made  tn  any  IjiilldlnK  that  docs  not  con- 
form to  th's  act  or  nnlCJiH  ocrnpant  poamflwa  a  llcpiiac  na  Ucre^i  requlrpd 
(*p.'  1.  Ch.  Z.S.  I,.   'Ol). 

Prpmhea  to  be  clpnn  and  sniijpct  to  Inspection  of  llureati  offlccrK. 

Thoae  glvlnjt,  oat  material  lo  be  made  Into  (bcae  itoodK  Khali  kpcp  a  reRlatcr. 
written  In  EngllKh,  of  the  uaMies  and  addrpaaea  ot  pcmona  to  vhom  work  la 
given  oot.  This  rcg'alpr  Is  aulijpct  lo  liisppptfcm  by  Bureau  ofllccra,  and  a 
copy  thereof  furnlBheil  at  Ihelr  rt-iiiOKt  (Spp.  t.  I'h,  239,  L.  "Ol). 

Ownera.  leBBeea  or  agenU  ah.ill  not  permit  tlipni  to  bp  uai-d  for  Ihc  making, 
Bnlabing  or  repairing  of  irciirhiK  Bpiiarcl  conlrnry  to  thin  act. 

When  ao  nnlawfully  hbpiI  the  Kiirpau  i.lHecrB  Hhalt  M-rvc  ni.ll.'p  upon  such 
owner,  leeaee  or  ageni  (Spc.  6.  Ch.  KS,  L.  'ftl). 

Cloaela- 

If  commlasloncr  or   lni>peplon<   require   II    there   Nhnll    be   aiiltnldc   clospls   fur 

Shall  be  kepi  alrlelly  and  ex>-Uislvpl.r  for  tlie  use  of  employees  and  I'mployer. 
Shall  etiner  be  Inside  Ihp  bntldltii;  nllh  ndci|ii.i«'  iiliiiiibiiig  or  oiiIhIiIc  at  leant 
ZO  ft.  from  bnlldlng. 
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Shall  be  ipgularly  illslnloded  nnd  snppllpil  with  dlHlnfectants  (Sec.  S,  Cb.  239, 
L.  ■01). 

Note,— The  provision  ne  to  closets  (u  Cli.  2!9.  L.  "Ol.  should  be  ooDBtrned 
with  more  rigid  requlreinentB  In  Sec.  T,  Cb.  W,  I..  "»,  which  relates  to 
elEir  fsctorles  0DI7. 

Employees- 
More  persons  shall  not  he  employed  than  cnn  be  kppt  at  work  wUhout  violst 

ing  laws  of  hoslth  (See.  imti- 
Shall  each  have  not  lesB  than  2B0  cu.  tt.  afr  spnce  Irom  S  A.   H.  to  6  F.  U., 
and  *»  en.  ft.  froin  6  P.  M.  to  6  A.  M.,  unless  special  written  permit  gJren 
by  the  Boreal)  officials  provides  otherwlnc  (Sec.  1,  Ch.  239.  L.  '01). 
Number  of  employees  must  be  spci-lHeil  In  application  for  license. 
Shall  be  provided  (It  [emales)  with  suitable  seats,  and  permitted  to  ase  them 

when  not  necessarily  engaged  in  duties  (Ch.  T7,  L.  '99). 
Women  shell  Dot  be  employed  In  any  place  used  tor  mtg.  over  8  brs.  In  any 
one  day  (Sec,  1718). 

Note.— For  proTlslbus  aa  to  outward  swinging  doors,  flre-Qscapea  on  facto- 
ries three  oi"  mare  stories  blgh,  and  baving  tweuty-flve  or  more  employes, 
see  Bee.  4390,  as  amended  by  Cb.  380,  L.  '01.  .and  4390.  For  prOTlalons  as  to 
"Closets,"  see  above. 

Child  lahor- 

Sbnll  not  (If  under  14  years  of  age)  be  employed  In  any  fsctory  (except  a  spe- 
cial written  permit  has  been  Issued  as  herein  required). 

A  register  shall  be  kept  In  factory  In  which  must  be  the  name,  age,  dale  0 
birtb,  residence,  of  every  child  at  work  under  IS. 

Rinpioyes  under  16  must  uut  work  unless  there  la  on  Die  Id  factory  an  aBI- 
davlt  as  berelb  provided.  (Affldavlt  and  register  on  demand  must  be  pro- 
duced for  Inspedors.) 

Employes  under  IG  must  not  work  after  9  P.  M.  or  before  t  A.  M..  nor  hare 
charge  of  any  eievator. 

Mlnoni  roust  not  work  who  cannot  obtain  from  a  phyaiclan  a  certlfleate  of 
pbyslcal  atness  for  the  work  (Ch.  Z74,  L.  '99.  amended  by  Cb.  182,  L.    01). 

Ucense- 
For  making,  finishing  or  repairing  wearing  apparel  In  room  01  apartments  ol 
dweillog  or  tenement  houses,  or  Ip  rear  thereof.  Is  required  before  rooms, 
etc.,  can  be  legally  thus  used. 

AppllcatloUH  far- 
Applications  to  be  made  Id  the  commissioner  to  make,  flnlsb  or  repair  any 

wearing  apparel: 

Shall  describe  such  room  or  apartment. 

Shall  specify  nnmber  of  persons  employed  therein. 

Shall  be  In  Bocb  form  as  Ibe  commissioner  may  determine. 
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To  be  granted  when— 
If  premis*!! '  are  cleau  onil  ratlatartorr  and  Ihc  B'orli  mny  lie  done  under 
bcalthf  conillclous.  n  llcengo  shall  be  Eranted. 


WliPD  revoked  or  refused  mfr?-.  umy  apiieal— 

WheD  lleeiDW  is  rcrused  or  ruv.ikml  owing  lo  uiimnltrirj-  i-uudlHnnB.  the  per- 

Bon  nggrleved  may  a[ipeat  lo  the  local  board  vt  benllh  and  eald  lioiird  may 

Inveiitlgate  imil  report  lu  ivrltliig  to  Ilnionu  offifen*  If  »  Is  (ouud   that  a 

thereopon  be  Isaued  (Sec.  2, 


Wen  ring  apparel- 
Shalt  not  be  received,  hauilled.  held   la  Htoek  or  sold  nulcsB  made  Dn< 

requirements  of  this  act   (See.  1.  Ch.  SiS.   L.  '01). 
May  be  eoiideninrd  and  destroyed  by  local  liourd  of  benllh  If  onfit  1 

beeanae  made  Id  places  where  InlcctlouB  or  coiitogluus  dtaeaaee  exist 

Ch.  ZJ9,  L.  'OH. 


.  To  enforce  tbts  law  aud  proNecrte  Itn  violation. 
To  V.at  aud  Inappct  all  nlaceB  covered  by   thla  act. 
To  serve  notlee  upon  owner,  teHmt!  or  ngeut  of  building  when  rooma 

aparlmcnti  are  nnlawfiilly  used  (Sec.  E,  Uh.  S,^,  L.  '01). 
To  report  Co  local  board  of  health  whcu  Infoctloiis  or  couteglons  dli» 

eilat  where  wearing  apparel  Is  luade  CHec.  5,  (.'h,  £9,  L.  '01). 

I'owcr- 
Blay  deinan-l  a  pbyaitlun's  ceitmcote  of  physlrnl  miiesa  to  work  lu 

of  >4illdren  who  acein  unlit  for  work  at  which  tlicy  ore  cniploycil. 
May  In  their  dlBCrelion,   after  due  ciamlnatlou.  grant  penult  to  chll 

over  12  ycais  to   work    uuiler  i-oud. lions  herein    named    (Ch.   ZH,    L. 

amended  by  Ch.  182,  L.  '01). 
May    r(H|Ulre     nil     Dcesiinry   ehntises.    cleanluj:,    palutliig,    nhlte-warl 

«hl"h   they    deeui   cBix'nllal   to   fiiHtire   freedom   from   veniilu.   Htenel 

cond  lion  liable  to  lii]|>Blr  hi 
May   die  chargi'K  and  deimini 

proeeedluga  at   once    ivhurc 
(See.  10211.) 


let'd  dlBci 

Kc  («,■.-.  2,  (-h.  2L9.  I 

'01 

1    of    UlHl. 

Ally    who   fallB  to 

■tL, 

loin ted  af 

er   huvlug   wrllteu 

otl 
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For  lioliiti'JB  Qtts  affeotlng  (rarmi-nt  makliiB  nnfl  places  vfbere  Bannrats  1 

inado.  ISo-falled  awcnl-Kbnp  art.! 
Fine  l»  to  1100  mrh  offpiipp.  nr  ItniirliioniiiPiit  3)  rii  60  dnyB  or  Lnth. 
In  prowH-utloDii  where  anusnl  Ih  nrqullti'd  tjii-  coittH  abil)  lif  paid  ool  uf  I 

iMmtilj-  ttcaeury. 
L'uICBH   ,)wner,    lemee   or  agvnt    upon    n<ill<-<;   slops   uulawfiil    roauufa'-tiirp, 

profeedn  lo  ouKt-the  oci'upantj  lip  Kbnll  li*  deenieii  a*  Rullly  an  U  he,  b: 

iKir  maiKiractiired  lllegnllr  <Ch.  339,  I..  '01). 
For  falllDg  to  prorlds  wnts  tor  (emali-n  employed   odiI  permit   their  oae, 

lo  ta>  for  each  otleaite  (Oh.  77.  L.    M). 
For  eompplUng  a  woman  to  work  more  ihnn  Bhrs,   Id  any  one  day  In  a 

plaoe  used  for  mrg..  One  SS  lo  ISO  iBec.  1T28). 
For  ratliig  to  Oil  out    hiankn  required   hy   cnintnlssloDer.   forfeit   m   toe  « 

day  delay  after  flxnl  ri'tutn  IliiU';  for  falling  to  adioit  Bun.'aa  offloers  In 

auop.  forfeit  )10  for  ea.li  uITpu^h'  ISec.  1021  I). 
For  UPgleetlng  for  30  days  nfttr  wrttten  noilee  to  provide  ■uitable  place  foi 

employes  to  work,  forfeit  tSS  fi>r  pnch  offense. 
Every  da.v'a  ueglect  or  failure  after  fonvirtlon  to  constitute  separate  oflenae 

(Sec.  1636J). 
Fine  not  more  than  1500  or  SO  da.va"   Im'prlKonment   for  vIolallDg  this  at 

wtalrli    provides  Ibat  tliuae  erecIliiK  farlorlen  sbull   bave  outer  doors  awlug 

onlwird  (Hec.  VoW.  amenrtcd  l<y  cb.  380.  L.  '01|. 
Any  eorporallon  violating  Itilh  act  or  hlndlrlng  or  delaying  Inspectors,  rnibji 

to  tine  of  tW  to  1100  for  each  offeuse. 
Parent  or.  gnardlan  wbo  permits  child  to  work  In  vlolat:ou  this  act.  aubjt 

to  One  of  J6  to  »25  tCb.  Zlt.  U  -99). 

Tlie  law  thus  given  in  fnll  above  and  which,  as  is  seen  from 
"  the  ((receding  analysis,  incliideis  the  main  provisions  for  tlic  reg- 
ulation of  garment  mailing  in  thiis  state,  was  prepared  with  ad- 
vice and  a9sistan<'e  of  ex-attome}'  general  of  the  state,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Estahrook,  of  llilwankce,  who  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
legislation  of  this  nature.  The  bill  embodying  the  law  wa 
trodiiced  into  the  legislature  by  Assemblyman  IT.  J.  Soltwedel, 
also  of  Milwaukee.  Both  Jlr.  Estabrook  and  Mr,  Soltwedel 
prcsentod  farts  and  ai^inientw  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the 
hill  iK-fori!  the  legislative  oominittcc  to  which  it  was  referred, 
and  it  is  lai>jely  due  lo  their  efforts  that  this  law  was  placed 
ii])on  the  stfltnte  books. 

This  law  differs  from  the  one  that  ]ireceded  it  mainly  in  this, 
that  it  rtHjiiires  a'license  to  l)e  obtained  by  all  who  manufacture 
garments,  or  the  articles  namcrl  in  the  law.  In  other  words,  im- 
<li'r  lliiw  law  no  room  or  ajiartmenf,  etc.,  shall  l)c  used  for  the 
11  la  nil  fact  n  ring,  etc..  therein  fur  wages  or  ftn-  sale  any  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  law  unless  a  license  as  provided  by  law 
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is  secured  for  siicli  purpose.  This  was  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant i^rovision.  The  license  aystetn  would  not  only  permit  the 
inspection  of  private  homes  where  auch  work  was  carried  on,  but 
would  assist  tlio  inspectors  in  keeping  some  kind  of  a  check  on 
the  evasive  sweater  and  thus  enable  the  laws  to  be  more  fully 
enforced. 

Tlie  first  inspection  under  the  new  law  was  begun  in  the  fall 
of  1901.  ■  Between  that  time  and  July  1st,  1902,  about  300  li- 
censes were  granted.  In  granting  these  licenses  the  inspectors 
visited  each  place  and  reported  in  full  upon  the  conditions. 
These  reports  for  280  places  have  been  compiled  in  a  series  of 
tables  which  are  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

The  table  which  follows  is  the  first  in  order  of  tliese  ]>re3enta- 
tions.  In  this  table  the  places  visited  are  classified  as  to  the 
kind  of  goods  made  and  the  number  of  establishments  and  per- 
sons employed  for  each  industry  are  given : 

IXDI-STlUi:S,  ESTAnUSHMEXTS.  EMPLOYES. 


BSTADL 

«.-en™ 

Ehflotes. 

Number. 

P«r  cont 

Nunibor 

rorcoDt. 

, 

i 

2B' 

1 

1,637 

<7.89 

— -—-" 

In  the  preceding  table  it  is  seen  that  the  places  included  wore 
classified  as  follows;  Cont.f,  vests,  trousers,  etc.,  gloves,  mit- 
tens, etc.,  and  miscellaneous.  These  claanifications,  however,  do 
not  strictly  conform  to  the  actual  situation,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  many  places  more  than  one  kind  of  article  was 
made.  Places  which  thus  turned  out  a  mixed  product  were 
either  elassifieil  with  the  one  which  they  regarded  as  the  largest 
or  most  important,  or  ])laced  with  the  "miscellaneous," 

Each  place  or  shop,  regardless  of  size  and  numWr  of  jjcrsons 
employed,  was  rogai'dcil  as  an  establiaJiment.  The  total  imm- 
l)er  of  places  or  est^iblislimonts  included  is  ^SO,  nf  which  nearly 
21  per  cent,  turned  out  mostly  coats  of  all  kinds.     Ahoiit-20       1 
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per  cent,  in  each  ease  were  malciug  vests  and  trousers,  while 
about  23  per  cent,  turned  out  gloves  and  mittens,  and  over  10 
per  cent,  showed  a  miscellaneous  product. 

In  all  1,637  persons  were  employed  in  the  280  establish- 
ments included,  and  of  these  the  greatest  proportion  were  en- 
gaged in  the  making  of  coats.  The  next  in  order  of  importance 
from  this  point  of  view  is  miscellaneous,  with  317  persons,  and 
trousers,  with  228  persons.  Vests  and  gloves  have  179  and  79 
persona,  respectively.  The  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  all  of  the 
persons  in  each  class  is,  coat«,  47,79  per  cent.;  vests,  10.03; 
trousers,  17.00;  gloves,  etc.,  4.81,  and  miscellaneous,  19.37  per 
cent 

The  average  number  of  persons  to  each  shop  is  as  follows: 
Coats,  10.45  persona;  vesta,  3.25;  trousers,  4.96;  gloves,  etc., 
1.21,  and  miscellaneous,  about  10  persons. 

A  classification  of  the  persons  emoloyed  in  each  establish- 
ment gives  the  following  results : 


aawifiotlon. 

1  — 

VMt9. 

32 

J 

QloTOi. 

1' 

TotoL 

perron 

1    f, 

23 

75 

M. 

10  persons,'  liieliiKlvp 

ffi 

Here  it  appears  that  of  the  ostablishmenta  included,  145,  or 
about  52  per  cent.,  lufll  only  1  employe  each,  that  74  had  from 
2  to  5  persons  inclusive  each,  that  17  had  6  to  10  persons  in- 
clusive, each,  and  that  44,  or  over  16  per  cent.,  had  over  ten  per- 
sons each.  These  facts  convey  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  establishments. 

KIND  or  BITlI.niNG  0(?Cl;riEII. 


„,„. 

Ono     1     Two.     1   ThrcB. 

su.i;ru. 

0. 

.     |..o 

Thn*. 

4..    1           ^ 

1 

'i\     »  1     ! 

nilUc'l...  .■!<■.. 

Mlwellaiinm 

"■  1     "'I     " 

— — 
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1 
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The  preceding  table  shows  the  kind  of  buildings  owiipied  I>y 
the  pataWishmenta  in  question.  Of  the  280  buildings,  271  were 
of  wood  and  9  of  briek.  Of  the  woodeUj  or  frame  buildings, 
,  149  were  one  story  struetnres,  120  two  stories,  and  2  three 
stories  in  height.  The  brick  biiildingK  show  7  two  story  and  2 
three  story  structures.  The  buildings  were  also  in  practically 
every  case  separate  structures,  and  this  fact,  in  addition  to  thu 
tabic,  makes  it  clear  that  the  garment  making  in  Milwaukee  is 
not  carried  on  in  tenements  aa  is  the  case  in  many  other  cities. 


ruBi'oSK  LOH  WHICH  nriu>iN(:s 


I  WIIUI.H   WK 


In<1u>triF». 

D. 

ninRa. 

Fac 

.He,. 

„StL. 

i 

5 

1 

"S." 

Total   . 

2j; 

Of  the  280  buildings  occupied,  227,  or  81  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  were  dwellings,  33,  or  12  per  cent.,  regular  factories,  and 
20,  or  7  per  cent.,  also  for  other  business  piirjjoses,  mostly  store 
buildings  with  the  shop  above  the  first  floor.  The  most  striking 
feature  about  this  table  is  the  large  proportion  of  the  shops 
which  were  located  in  the  regular  dwelling  houses,  and  which 
therefore  had  to  serve  in  the  double  capacity  of  home  and  work- 
shop. This,  as  has  been  pointed  out  already,  is  one  of  the  most 
aerions  evils  in  the  sweating  problem. 

TAKT  OF  BIj"ILI>!N(J  0('<T1|'IKD  TV  WllOI', 


riB-cmeDt 

Floobr. 

Vhs 

Soennd. 

Thir.1. 

s 

I 

! 

13 

Tn  the  aWve  table  is  shown  what  part  of  the  building  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  shop.     Taking  the  totals  for  all  industries  it  is 

?*  ^         r,„=„C',(K)glc 
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found  that  27  shops,  or  less  than  10  per  cent,,  were  located  in 
tlie  basement;  while  205,  or  over  73  per  cent.,  were  on  the  first 
fioor;  45,  or  abont  16  per  cent.,  on  the  second  floor,  and  alxint 
1  per  cent-.,  or  3  sliops,  on  the  third  floor.  0£  those  located  in 
tlie  basement,  3  were  in  snch  condition  that  no  license  could  be 
issue<i  and  in  one,  for  which  a  license  was  issued,  it  has  since 
l>ecn  revoked. 


NU.\IBi:U 

MAI-B 

AND   1.-1 

-MALK   KMl'LOY 

ES. 

IndosWIes 

Mala. 

,. 
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1 

83 
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26 
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7t 
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Tho  preceding  two  tables  show  respectively  the  number  and 
)>cr  cent,  of  the  male  and  female  employes.  In  considering  the 
totals  it  is  found  that  of  the  whole  number  of  1,637  persons  em- 
ploved,  426,  or  26  jxr  cent.,  were  males  and  1,211,  or  74  per 
cent,  were  females.  In  these  industries  therefore  the  females 
jrreatly  outnumber  the  males,  in  fact  out  of  each  100  persona  cm- 
ployed  there  were  74  females  as  against  26  males. 

This  is  the  situation  when  all  the  industries  are  considered. 
When  each  industry  is  taken  by  itself  the  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  In  coats,  for  instance,  the  proportion  of  males  is 
much  prreater;  in  fact,  it  constitutes  over  .T2  per  cent  of  all  who 
wei'c  cufinjied  in  this  trade.  In  trousers  and  miscellanoous  the 
jiroportion  of  males  stands  at  21.23  and  20.17  per  cent,  re- 
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apectively.  In  vesta  the  per  cent  of  males  is  much  smaller, 
and  in  gloves,  etc.,  it  is  smaller  still,  standing  at  15.08  in  the. 
former  and  6,33  per  cent-,  in  the  latter.  These  facts  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  garment  making  industry  is  essentially 
a  women's  industry,  especially  is  this  trne  in  some  of  its 
branches. 

The  next  presentation  in  order  deals  with  young  persons  and 
children.  It  shows  the  number  of  young  persons  between  16 
and  18  years,  the  niimber  between  14  and  16  years,  and  tho 
number  of  children  under  14  years  who  were  employed  in  the 
occupations  in  question. 

MJUBES  of  young   PKltSOXa  AND  CHILDREN. 


iDdoilriw. 

IB-H 
jeara. 

'jwrl" 

Under 
14  yean. 

Cosm 

64 
24 

^ 

IS 

131 

lis 

From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  there  were  employed  in 
the  ftve  industries  included,  131  young  jwrsons  Ijetween  16  and 
18  years  of  age,  116  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age, 
and  12  children  under  14  years  of  age.  Except  in  cigar  fac- 
tories, where  no  person  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  there  is  practically  no  re- 
striction upon  the  employment  of  young  persons  over  16  years 
of  age  that  does  not  also  apply  to  the  employment  of  adult  per- 
sons generally.  As  to  children  under  1 6  years  their  employ- 
ment is,  of  course,  more  or  less  restricted  in  all  the  regular  occu- 
pations. Tlie  number  of  children,  however,  was  not  very  large. 
Including  all  who  were  under  16  years,  and  they  numbered  128, 
or  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  persons  employed,  a  relation 
that  varies  but  little  from  that  shown  in  the  two  former  investi- 
gations. As  has  been  pointed  out  already,  the  garment  making 
industries  can  not  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  child-worler. 
Compared  in  this  respect  with  many  other  "ncciipationa  their 
record  is  fairly  clean.     By  this  is  not  meant  that  tlji6|,^w^tgiVv^/-jlc 
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a  rule,  liaa  any  scniplea  about  employing  children  if  it  is  to  liis 
advantage  to  do  bo,  for  he  very  often  has  none ;  at  least  he  is  no 
improvement  in  this  respect  over  the  run  of  other  employers. 
But  there  is  only  a  certain  part  of  the  work  in  the  making  of 
garments  that  can  be  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  children, 
and  this  fact  acts  as  a  regulating  force.  The  enforcement  of 
the  factory  laws  is,  of  course,  tending  towards  the  reduction  of 
child  labor  everywhere. 

In  considering  each  industry  by  itself  it  will  appear  that  the 
greatest  proportion  of  children  were  found  in  the  shops  where 
coats  were  made.  The  difference  in  this  respect,  however,  as 
between  the  industries  ia  not  great. 

The  two  tables  which  appear  next  in  order  deal  with  the  hours 
of  labor,  showing  first  tlie  hours  in  operation  by  each  establish- 
ment, and  second,  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  daily  by  each 
employe. 


Indastrleii. 

ii'r^' 

H,.V. 

Houn.      JiV 

Over 

Tot«l. 

11 
1 

1    li  i 

4 
2 

^.s 

..;!      ,.,!  !  «.'g 

5,!l 

1 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  of  the  280  establishments  76, 
or  27.14  per  cent,,  wore  in  operation  8  hours  or  less  daily;  that 
1!)  establishments,  or  fi.78  per  cent.,  wore  in  operation  9  hours 
daily;  that  G  establishments,  or  2.14  per  cent.,  were  in  opera- 
tion 9j  hours  daily ;  that  163  establishments,  or  58,22  per  cent,, 
were  in  operation  10  hours  daily;  that  16  establishments,  or 
5.72  per  cent.,  were  in  operation  more  than  10  houre  daily. 
The  greater  proportion  of  all  tlie  regular  shops  or  places  where 
others  besides  the  proprietor  were  employed  were  in  operation 
10  hours  daily. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  TI 

K  nouns  OK  LABOIl  DAILY  AND  THE  NlTMBEIl 

InduBtries. 

Sb.u,.      ,    . 
orlsaa.        lioarc 

£^ 

hours. 

»tT„|  ^"-■ 

„  )      .1     ,. 

7»    1            7    1         ™ 

32 

28                 6 

1 

i 

,1 

6.B3 

.gj  .y' 

.a 

1.60 

Of  the  1,637  employes,  6.S3  per  cent  were  employed  8  hours 
or  less. daily;  3.43  per  cent,  were  employed  9  hours;  1.89  per 
cent  were  employed  9i  hours;  86.50  per  cent,  were  employed 
10  hours ;  and  1.65  per  cent,  were  employed  more  than  10  hours 
daily.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  persons  were  thus 
employed  10  hours  daily.  As  to  the  hours  in  operation  and  of 
employment  there  was  some  variation  as  between  the  different 
industries,  but  this  variation  was  hardly  important  enough  to 
call  for  a  detailed  explanation. 


NCMBKK 

OF 

WINDOWS. 

Indoetrios 

No 

windows 

No 

™<,.., 

A,„.„. 

65 

33 

s 

262 

.,.„„ 

Total  and 

313 

1,K» 

..» 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  number  of  rooms  which  were 
used  by  the  shops  included,  the  total  number  o£  windows  of  the 
same  and  the  average  nimiber  of  windows  to  each  room.  The 
windows  being  the  means  through  which  light  for  the  worii- 
rooms  is  obtained  and  very  often  the  only  means  through  which 
ventilation  is  secured,  are  of  considerable  importance.  Poor 
light  in  the  workrooms  usually  means  impaired  eyesight;  bad 
ventilation  leads  to  poor  health  and  loss  of  both  physical  and 
mental  vigor. 

In  all  there  wore  in  use  313  woritrooms,  having  together 
1,509  windows,  or  an  average  of  4.8  windows  to  each  room^ 
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The  persons  employed  numbored  1,637.  This  makes  an  aver- 
age of  5.23  persons  to  the  room.  A  large  proportjoa  of  the 
regular  workshops  were  large  and  roomy,  witli  plenty  of  both 
air  and  light  In  many  of  the  home-ahops  the  situation  was 
not  so  promising,  though  even  here  the  conditions  were  not 
often  really  bad. 

From  the  tahle  it  appears  that  "ooats"  comes  first  in  the 
number  of  windows  having  an  average  of  8  to  each  room.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  occupation  is  mostly  plied 
in  comparatively  large  and  well  appointed  shops.  '  Miscellane- 
ous is  next  in  order  and  then  trousers,  and  these  industries  or 
occupations  are  also  lai^ely  carried  on  in  regular  shops.  Vests, 
gloves  and  similar  articles,  on  tlie  other  hand,  are  largely  made 
in  the  homes  by  the  so-called  home  worker.  In  sueli  eases  it 
is  plain  that  the  workrooms  are  not  likely  to  be  equipped  by 
more  windows  than  are  usually  found  in  houses  occupied  by 
working  men  and  their  families. 

The  tables  which  follow  relate  mostly  to  sanitary  conditions. 
They  show  the  air  space  of  workrooms,  whether  used  for  living 
purposes  as  well  as  for  workrooms,  or  connected  with  rooms 
used  for  such  purposes,  condition  of  closets,  etc,  Hiese  facta 
do  not  include  everything  that  is  necessary  to  know  in  order  to 
show  just  what  the  situation  is,  but  they  throw  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  it. 


. 

loaoBtrlOB 

Wor'i'RoomB 

1 

Cn 

i;,:'f™,. 

313 

^ 

The  above  table  shows  by  industries  the  average  number  of 
cubic  fret  of  air  space  to  each  worker.  In  considering  the  sit- 
uation as  a  whole  it  is  found  that  the  nvora^  space  tQ  each  em- 
ploye in  the  033  rooms  was  955  cubic  feet.     This  is  almost 
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thrfio  times  as  nnieli  space  as  lias  been  regarded  neeesaary  for 
ii  ftflod  liealtliy  workroom.  It  i3  certainly  all  the  space  that 
<'-aii  possibly  be  needed  if  properly  ventilated. 

Tlie  largest  air  space  was  enjoyed  by  the  glove,  etc.,  workers. 
Ne^t  the  trousers  and  vest  makers  are  the  most  favored,  while 
coat  makers  and  nii.x:eIlaneous  workers  had  the  least  space. 


NlIMUBn   OF 

WORK   ItOOMS   ALSO   USED   FOR   LIVING   AND 

Sr^BEI'INQ 

Livinaand 
Work  Boomi 

Work  Rornu 

Toldl. 

Conts 

|, 

'J, 

1 

84 

Here  wo  find  that  153  rooms  were  used  for  livinjj  as  well  as 
for  workrooms  and  160  were  nsed  for  workrooms  only.  The 
.home  worker  in  Milwaukee  as  well  as  everywhere  else  nearly 
always  performs  his  work  where  he  lives.  There  are  but  few 
exceptions  to  this,  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  sweat- 
ing. 

As  alluded  to  already,  the  coat  makers  and  miscellaneous 
workers  were  mostly  employed  in  shops,  a  fact  which  is  corrob- 
orated by  the  above  table.  Of  the  84  rooms  occupied  by  the 
coat  makers  only  14  were  used  as  living  rooms  aa  well  as  work- 
shops. In  the  case  of  the  miscellaneous  workers  the  relation 
is  about  the  same,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  32  of  the  39 
rooms  were  used  as  worksho]3a  only.  In  tlie  case  of  those  who 
made  trousers  and  vests  over  one-half  performed  their  work 
where  they  lived,  while  praeticallv  all  the  glove  makers  were 
employed  in  the  homes. 

WORK   ROOMS  COXNKfrTKIt    Wl'ill    MVIXI!    AND  SL1-;KP[\(;    ItODMS, 


Indastries. 

1      ■  S„t 
\  Conuectnd 

ConoecKHl. 

TolBl. 

r„«,. 1 

22 

aj9 

•<4 

liSa?™. 

■E^:^       3 

66 

1 

.-,     ^"       . 
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It  ap])oars  from  the  preceding  table  that  of  tlie  313  work- 
rooiiifl,  104  were  not  eoimeeted  with  living  rooms,  while  20ft,  or 
ov(>r  twice  as  many  were  so  connei'ted.  This  tahle  espeeitiHy 
wlicn  read  with  the  one  that  precedes  it,  throws  miieh  liglit  - 
iijwn.  wliere  the  work  was  actnallj  performed.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  tlie  work  rooms  were  living  rooms  also,  and  of  those 
whieh  were  not  at^ually  iise<I  for  living  as  well,  many  were 
<Iin?ctiy  connected  witli  such  rooms,  making  the  access  to  them 
fiir  an^'  purpose  convenient. 


loJJr'™,!;,  I    Oi«"l»      I 


While  two-thirds  of  the  work  rooms  were  eonnecfod  with  liv- 
ing and  sleeping  rooms,  if  not  nil  were  actually  used  as  aueh, 
it  franspiiTs  from  the  aiiove  table  that  221,  or  over  70  per  cent. 
of  the  'i\li  roiima,  conlil  be  entered  directly  from  the  outside 
or  fii>m  tlie  hall  through  a  .separate  entrance.  In  nearly  thn^e- 
fonrllis  of  the  eases  the  situation  was,  therefore,  such  that  the 
work  rooiiis  emihl  liave  been  easily  separated  from  the  living 
rooiiir . 


AM>  i,r}r'.\Ti<ix 


IVATIvlt    n.OSKT 


„  I       First      I    Bwiood     I  f,  „.,,,„    I     T..1 
"I      KInor.     I      FI.K1P,      |  « '»""'"■  |     T..1. 


Water  closets  are  often  a  menace  in  erowiled  quarters  and  a 
source  of  many  unsanitary  conditions.     For  this  reason   the 
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location  and  condition  of  all  such  closets  were  ascertained. 
Tlie  q1«)vo  table  givea  the  location  and  number  of  the  closets  for 
the  280  shops  inspected.  Over  one-half  of  tbem  were  located 
.  ontside  and  entirely  separated  from  tlie  shop,  and  one-third 
wore  found  in  tlie  basement.  T-'he  total  number  of  tlie  closets 
was  352,  or  about  one  and  one-third  to  each  shop. 

ORDERS  ISSL'ED. 


Coa'B. 

Veita.     TroaM» 

Glo»e8. 

Ui>wl- 

laneoua. 

Total. 

1 

i 

i 

5 

I 

I'ennlts  (or  rhlldrfU  

V^Slllnt?oif"llBht,'^"t" .  -  ■  '■  '■ 

i 

S 

48.12 

,.?, 

„.S 

3.82 

f» 

At  the  inspection  of  the  280  shops  in  question,  237  more  or 
leas  serious  violation  of  tlie  laws  were  discovered.  Classified 
necordinp  to  the  industries  affected,  these  violations  stood  as 
follows:  Ooata,  48.12  per  cent.;  vests,  10.13  per  cent.;  trou- 
sers, 13.04  per  cent.;  ploves,  etc.,  3.82  per  cent.,  and  miscel- 
laneous, 24.89  p^r  cent, 

CJus-sified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  violations  they 
stand  OS  follows :  Fire  escajies,  2 ;  doors  and  stairways,  4 ; 
affidavits  for  ehildven  under  10  years  of  ajfe,  72;  permits  for 
cliildrcn  under  14  years  of  ago,  10;  regislei-s  or  records  of  chil- 
dren employed,  32;  ventilation,  light,  etc.,  21;  closets,  2.'>; 
cleaning,  painting,  etc.,  0!). 

AH  of  these  violations  were  ordered  remedied;  that  is,  the 
propriefors  of  the  shops  were  ordeivd  to  set  matters  right,  or 
to  eomjdy  with  the  laws. 
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THE  OONStlMERVS  INFLUENOE  ON  PRODUCTION. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

A  man's  first  economic  function  is  consumption.  If  he  were 
not  a  conauTiipr,  ecoiioniically  lie  would  \m  nothing.  The  source . 
of  all  hia  economic  nctivities  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  neces- 
sity of  consumption. 

On  account  of  this  necessity,  or  to  supply  the  wants  tliat 
prompt  eonsuuiption,  there  has  heen  developed  an  economic 
machine,  highly  jierfeeted  in  parts,  in  parts  exceedingly  com- 
plex, and  on  this  account  characterized  by  certain  well  recog- 
nized defects.  The  purpose  of  this  cliaptcr  will  be  to  discuss 
the  part  of  the  consumer  in  this  mechanism,  to  discover  where 
the  defects  He,  the  nature  of  the  (-orrective  force  best  suited  to 
a]tply,  and  the  place  to  apply  it 

Utxiauso  it  was  unnecessary  to  produce  wealth,  man  at  first 
was  a  consumer  only.  He  became  a  producer  ivlien  the  intens- 
ity of  hia  desire  to  consume  prompted  him — not  because  of 
■  the  love  of  producing.  Of  the  two  forces,  production  and  con- 
sumption, the  latter  has  always  been  dominant;  but  their  rela- 
tive positions  have  been  changed.  A  man  now  looks  further 
into  the  future  when  producing.  Ho  has  extended  and  multi- 
jdied  liis  wants,  but  with  tliem  lias  also  gained  forethought. 
This  has  caused  a  reversal  of  the  primitive  rule  of  consuming 
everything  in  stock  before  going  for  more. 

Thus  saving  is  added  as  another  important  part  of  the 
economic  macliinc.  Consumption  causes  production,  but  there 
must  lie  means  of  producing.  A  ])art  of  the  result  of  one  day's 
laltor  must  serve  as  capital  for  the  next.  One  economist  even 
emphasizes  saving  so  strongly  as  to  call  it  the  cause  of  produc- 
liim.  Consumption  is  destruction — the  satisfaction  of  those 
wants  that  infltigat<'d  piwluction  l)eing  its  justification.  Sav- 
ing deniouds  a  regulation  of  consum]ition  and  granting  tliat 
Having  is  a  Tiecvssary  element,  there  sliould  \ic  a  science  in  con- 
sumption as  there  is  in  production.  / 
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To  though tlessnoss  in  consumption  may  be  charged  innnnier- 
al)le  economic  ills.  Many  persons  seem  not  to  have  developed 
the  element  of  forethought  to  as  great  an  extent  as  have  many 
of  the  lower  animals.  Yet  that  trait  is  undoubtedly  more 
highly  developed  today  than  it  was  centuries  ago;  and  it  has 
been  developing  in  the  direction  of  unselfishness  a?  well.  "It 
is  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  says  Professor  Marshall,  "to  give  more 
attention  to  the  question  whether  increasing  wealth  may  not 
be  made  to  go  farther  in  promoting  the  general  well  being." 

There  seems  to  be  no  dispute  concerning  the  statoment  there 
implied,  that  wealth  can  be  made  to  go  farther — that*  by 
thonghtless  expenditure  many,  while  not  realizing  it,  are  do- 
ing their  share  toward  preventing  a  better  distribution  of 
wealth. 

"The  vital  question,"  says  Professor  Patten,  "is  to  decide 
what  may  be  consumed  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  sum  of  happi- 
ness for  an  honest  day's  work."  That  statement,  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  iDdividual  consumer,  may  nevertheless  be  applied 
to  society  in  general.  From  a  selfish  standpoint  certainly  no 
one  could  dispute  that  tho  object  in  spending  is  to  get  the  great- 
est amount  of  satisfaction,  or  happiness.  Everyone  in  making 
purchases  or  disposing  of  money  in  any  manner  must  certainly 
bplieve  at  the  time  that  the  want  in  question  is  the  greatest,  all 
things  considered,  that  can  be  satisfied  by  the  amount  of  wealth 
with  which  he  parts.  Even  tlie  drunkard  that  puts  his  last 
coin  into  liquor  niust,  at  that  moment,  rate  his  craving  for 
intoxicants  above  anytliing  that  he  can  get  for  his  money. 
Judging  such  selfish  wants  from  the  social  standpoint  none 
would  attempt  to  justify  them.  But  some  would  perhaps  ex- 
cuse them  on  the  theory  that  what  a  man  earns  is  his  to  treat 
as  he  pleases.  Morally  such  a  theory  has  no  standing.  Yet 
like  many  so-called  economic  laws  it  has  passed  so  long  unchal- 
lenged that  it  becomes  accepted  as  an  axiom^so  nuich  and  so 
abnormally  developed  and  abused  that  the  real  element  of  moral 
worth  has  Ijeeome  ahno.it  entirely  ol)scured.  At  first  thought 
it  may  seem  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  tlie  fruit  of  a  man's  toil 
is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  regardless  of  the  desire  or  com- 
fort of  othoi-B.     But  why  not  equally  well  apply  the  same.the-     , 
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ory  to  the  use  of  a  luao's  fiat  ?  Jt  is  looked  upon  as  a  perfectly 
proper  function  of  society  to  prevent  a  man  from  using  his 
wealth  directly  to  injure  another;  why  should  indirect  injury 
he  countenanced — nay,  even  justified  ? 

An  astonishingly  large  amount  of  human  misery  may  be 
traced  directly  to  unwise  spending.  If  economic  society  would 
insure  mental  as  well  as  physical  happiness,  with  the  prceent 
facilities  for  production,  equitable  distribution  would  be  the 
only  problem — and  wise  and  unselfish  spending  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  it. 

"Every  act  of  spending  that  has  as  its  result  some  physical 
or  intellectual  development  of  mankind,"  says  Charles  Gide, 
"should  be  regarded  not  only  as  being  good  in  itself,  but  also 
preferable  to  saving."  Of  course  the  result  of  sudi  spending  is 
increased  ability  to  produce,  bringing  still  more  to  consume. 
But  the  importance  of  saving  should  not  be  overlo<Jted,  Only 
the  crudest  sort  of  production — if  indeed  it  mi^t  be-  termed 
production  at  all — would  be  possible  unless  saving  had  first 
been  practiced. 

Saving,  however,  must  not  be  construed  so  as  to  include 
hoarding.  The  miser  is  even  more  to  be  condemned  as  an  en- 
emy of  society  than  is  the  profligate.  But  the  mai^n  of  dif- 
ference is  nof  great.  The  man  that  with  a  lavish  band  dispenses 
hospitality  in  the  shape  of  sumptuous  dinners  confers  upon 
society  a  greater  benefit  than  does  the  miser,  in  this:  Xbat 
even  by  the  wasteful  banquet  tho  participants  are  benefited — 
provided  the  excess  does  not  work  bodily  harm— to  the  extent 
of  a  square  meal;  the  miser's  hoard  benefits  no  one.  He  per- 
mits no  one  else  to  put  it  to  good  use  for  him ;  he  serves  simply 
as  a  vault  in  which  gold  is  preserved  until  liberated  by  his 
death.  "In  respect  to  eonsumplion,"  says  J.  B.  Say,  "prodigal- 
ity and  avarice  are  the  two  faults  to  be  avoided."  And  that 
statement  is  just  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  a  century  ago  when 
it  was  made. 

It  may  be  said  that  production  must  equal  consumption, 
henco  tho  consumer  is  the  l>enefactor  of  society.  This  is  tnie 
enough,  but  it  is  not  a  justification  for  any  and  every  indiscre- 
tion that  may  be  classed  as  consumption.     Says  Professor  Ely ; 
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"It  is  extenaive  use  that  justifies  great  expenditures."  Adam 
Smith  said :  "A  man  grows  rich  by  employing  a  multitude  of 
manufacturers ;  he  grows  poor  by  maintaining  a  multitude  of 
menial  servants."  Such  servants  do  nothing  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  any  one  save  indirectly  by  purchasing  food,  etc., 
Avhich  they  would  do  in  just  aa  great  a  measure  if  tbey  them- 
selves were  producing.  Their  time*  is  thro^vn  away.  The  em- 
ployer of  menial  servants  in  greater  numbers  than  is  reasonably 
necessary  may  think  be  confers  a  benefit  upon  society  by  his  ex- 
travagance. He  does  not  realize  that  he  would  be  doing  just 
as  great  an  economic  good — and  all  things  considered,  probably 
greater— by  going  around  smashing  windows  and  paying  for 
them  to  give  idle  men  jobs. 

J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers  says :  "The  larger  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  a  community  who  simply  devote  themselves  to  enjoy- 
ment, or  expend  their  labor  in  supplying  the  wants  of  unpro- 
ductive consumers,  or  the  more  wealth  is  accumulated  in  a  few 
hands,  the  lower  is  the  material  condition  of  those  who  labor 
for  the  supply  of  that  which  constitutes  the  substance  of  all."' 

Concerning  this  problem  of  spending,  Professor  Alfred  Mar- 
shall says :  "The  world  would  go  much  better  if  everyone 
would  buy  fewer  and  simpler  things  and  would  take  trouble  in 
selecting  them  for  their  real  beauty,  being  careful,  of  course,  to 
get  good  value  in  return  for  his  outlay,  but  preferring  to  buy  a 
few  things  well  made  by  highly  paid  labor  rather  than  many 
made  badly  by  low  paid  labor."* 

But  here  the  difiiculty  arises.  If  people  as  a  mass  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  actual  conditions,  and  elements 
in  and  surrounding  the  production  of  every  article  they  pur- 
chased, human  nature  would  assert  itself  and  productive  activi- 
ties would  without  doubt  undergo  great  changes.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  Buyers  seldom  see  back  of  the  counter  from 
which  they  purchase  goods,  and  if  in  a  few  instances  they  do 
get  glimpses  of  sweat  shops  and  child  labor  it  appeals  to  them 
only  as  a  pitiful  state  of  affairs  toward  the  rectification  of 
which  the  influence  of  the  individual  buyer  can  do  nothing. 

'J,  B.  Thorold  RogorH,  Notes  on  Adam  Smith,  Book  II,  CLnp.  II!. 

•PrlDcIplea  ot  Bconoroica,  B((ok  III,  Chap.  2.  ,-'  i 

,   g.Lc.byC.OOglC 
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And  then,  the  buyer  usually  has  his  own  economic  troubles. 
After  he  has  deducted  from  his  income  the  cost  of  a  living  aiich 
as  tlie  times  and  his  iM)sition  dictate,  he  has  little  left.  Yet 
even  if  the  buyer  were  to  choose  the  simplest,  best  made  articles 
today,  paying  perhaps  the  highest  price,  he  has  no  assurance 
tliat  his  philanthropv  has  not  benefited  some  opulent  employer 
rather  than  a  needy  employe.  The  complicated  industrial  sys- 
tem is  the  cause  of  this.  The  buyer  buys  in  ignorance,  aod  the 
man  that  stands  alone  trying  to  sell  his  labor  suffers  from  the 
same  cause.  He  is  also  dealing  witli  men  ranch  shrewder  than 
himself  in  such  matters. 

The  "entrepreneur,"  or  industrial  captain,  stands  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  middleman,  Tirtuallv  the  agent  of  the  people  in 
such  dealings,  and  he  finds  that  the  more  shrewdly  he  drives 
the  bargain  with  those  that  are  to  do  work  for,the  consumer,  the 
greater  will  be  his  reward.  With  him  it  is  a  question  of  sur- 
viving, ]ust  as  much  as  it  is  with  his  employe.  How  long 
would  his  margin  of  profit  be  allowed  him  by  the  public  were 
hia  bargain  for  his  employes'  labor  to  place  him  on  a  business 
footing  unfavorable  in  comparison  with  his  competitors  for 
public  favor?  How  long  ivould  he  "hold  his  Job"  as  agent  for 
the  people? 

This  brings  in  the  question  of  competition — the  life  of  trade 
and  yet  its  death.  When  the  fi;erm  of  the  present  industrial 
syste^m  sprung  up  in  England,  it  was  fostered  with  great  care 
by  the  government.  Under  Queen  Elizabeth  monopolies  were 
granted  in  innumerable  branches  of  industry,  and  the  queen 
backed  up  these  monopolies  by  passing  laws  that  made  maikcts 
for  them.  It  was  decreed,  if  the  queen  saw  the  need  for  de- 
veloping a  certain  line  of  manufacturing,  that  the  people  must, 
for  instance,  wear  caps  of  a  certain  make;  to  assist  manufac- 
turers of  woolen  goods  one  regulation  provided  was  that  the 
dead  must  be  enshrouded  in  nothing  but  woolen.  This  policy 
startwl  the  building  "up  of  strong  manufacturing  industries  and 
two  centuries  later  it  was  hard  to  convince  the  English  law- 
makers that  the  continuation  of  the  then  highly  developed  mer- 
cautilo  policy  was  contrary  to  England's  best  interests. 

When  Adam  Smith  wrote,  however,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
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eiglitoenth  century,  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn  and  his  strong 
plea  for  laissoz  faire  made  the  changing  current  irresistible. 
Free  competition  was  his  hobby.  Let  men  alone  in  their  eco- 
nomic activitips  and  the  best  ends  of  society  and  the  individual 
would  be  subserved,  lie  said.  For  a  while  that  policy  filled  its 
place  and  England's  manufactories  did  prosper.  But  the  time 
came  when  the  government  deemed  it  necessary  to  intervene — 
to  prescribe  regidations  limiting  the  power  of  the  manufac- 
turers. This  time,  however,  the  government's  interference 
was  in  a  different  cause.  Tlie  laws  passed  were  in  the  interest 
of  humanity,  and  especially  benefiting  those  people  that  came 
directly  under  the  influence  of  the  factory  owners.  But  Eng- 
land's factory  legislation,  now  lauded  as  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  in  the  world,  was  long  under  the  ban  of  public  disap- 
proval. 

Thus  in  each  step  of  advancement  made  in  dealing  with  the 
industrial  system  the  government  has  met  with  determined  re- 
flistence,  and  often  from  the  very  source  which  was  destined  to 
bo  most  greatly  benefited  by  the  changes.  It  was  hard  to  con- 
vince the  man  of  the  Elizabethan  period  that  by  wearing  calico 
caps  he  was  doing  his  share  toward  making  England  the  fore- 
most commercial  nation  of  the  world.  Neither  could  the  manu- 
facturer see  how,  when  his  monopoly  had  been  30  thoroughly 
established,  that  it  would  benefit  him  to  have  the  government's 
protecting  arm  removed.  And  even  with  the  great  evils  at- 
tendant upon  the  factory  system  in  its  early  days,  causing  mis- 
ery and  abject  poverty  to  thousands,  it  was  a  thankless  and 
almost  impossible  task  to  convince  people  that  the  government 
was  tho  proper  party  to  intervene. 

Today  it  is  generally  considered  by  economists  as  a  proper 
function  of  the  government  to  prescribe  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path  for  manufacturers  in  regard  to  protecting  employes 
and  the  public  from  direct  injury  through  them.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  prices  and  general  methods  of  conducting  business,  how- 
ever, public  opinion  has  become  almost  universal  in  favor  of 
freedom. 

But  the  manufacturers  themselves  have  been  abandoning  the 
maxim  that  competition  ia  the  life  of  trade  and  are  'iOjjr^-,n|(> 
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tempting  to  limit  competition  by  combination.  This  liaa 
broH^t  on  agitation  in  favor  of  government  interference  to 
prevent  sueli  combination  in  the  interest  of  tlie  public.  This 
agitation  is  carried  in  some  countries  to  a  demand  for  govern- 
ment ownership  of  industries.  Some  considerable  political 
parties  point  to  that  ideal  aa  the  only  ultimate  solution  of  the 
present  political,  social  and  economic  problems. 

But  in  regard  to  government  influence  in  the  conduct  of  in- 
dustries privately  owned  there  is  much  adverse  criticism, 
"Those  that  decried  comi>etitioii,"  says  Professor  George  Gun- 
ton,  "are  now  decrying  combination.''  There  is,  he  says,  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  both  positions,  hut  also,  iindoubtediy,  much  er- 
ror therein.  Present  so-called  monopolies  differ  from  those  of 
the  Elizabethan  period  in  tliat  they  have  not  a  government  guar- 
antee. Thoy  are  fit  least  influenced  by  "potential"  competition. 
They  are  a  natural  consequence  of  natural  trade  conditions — 
unhampered  competition.  If  they  control  the  market  by  virtue 
of  better  machinery,  system  or  management,  "from  such  an  ex- 
clusive control  there  is  no  disadvantage,"  says  Professor  Gun- 
ton.  The  real  source  of  cheaper  wealth,  he  points  out,  is  im- 
provement in  methods  and  machinery. 

Competition  is  by  A.  F.  Walker  compared  to  steam  or  elec- 
tricity. When  controlled  and  restricted  it  is  invaluable — im- 
controlled,  it  scatters  death  and  destruction.  Unhampered 
competition  is  war,  not  peace.  Jlr.  Walker  further  says: 
"The  policy  of  undertaking,  by  legal  barriers,  to  prevent  tho 
regiilation  of  competition,  has  been  fully  tried  and  found 
wanting."  J.  B.  Clark  3i>eaks  of  these  combinations  as  the  "re- 
sult of  evolution  and  the  hapi)y  outcome  of  competition  so  ab- 
normal that  its  continuance  would  have  meant  wide-spread 
ruin."  They  should,  he  maintains,  be  neither  deprecated  by 
scientists  nor  suppressed  by  legislators,  hut  should  be  accepted, 
studied  and,  probably,  regulated. 

Tor  another  reason  Professor  B.  T.  Ely  advises  caution  in 
interfering,  with  political  weapons,  in  private  business. 
"That,"  he  says,  "is  the  true  source  of  corruption."  If  exten- 
tive  If^slativc  interference  is  inevitable  in  any  business,  Pro- 
fc*!ior  Ely  reffftJ'ds  that  as  a  sign  that  that  business  should  be 
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iiiadf  a  pnlilic  our.  IiitprfcrciiM  on  liohiilf  of  lttlK>r  i«,  lie  says, 
iiifvitiiWc,  l)nt  it  bIioh1»1  he,  confined  chiefly  U>  tlie  profwtioii  of 
women  iiinl  fliil(!r(>ii  and  thoso  naturally  unalilt!  to  lidp  tlicni- 

Wlicrp  then  i.s  tlie  evil  of  the:!-  conihinntion.s ?  Why  ahouM 
tlie  consnnicr  Ito  iilai-incil  h'st  tlic  ''rc.'^nits  o{  rvolntion"  do  him 
injnry^  Tlio  dtinjpiT  is  not  that  afr^wratfi  social  \vcalth  ivill 
he  (liminisheil  hy  this  process.  Tho  danger  is  that  those  in 
diai^  of  sndi  gigantic  iiroduein'j;  concenis,  and  liavinj^.  thcn-hy 
sucli  preat  po^vcr  over  so  many  ju'vaony,  will  n.so  that  power  lo 
hring  ahont  inc(]\iitahle  distnbnlion  nf  wealth.  If  interest  in 
llie  pnltlic  weal  wei-e  as  preat  as  self  interest-  tliorc  would  newl 
he  no  rcfiiihition,  no  hampering  of  the  great  eon ihinat ions.  If 
then  tliei-e  is  to  lie  any  regidatinfr,  its  ohjeet  should  he  to  pre- 
vent ftvarieiousuess  on  tho  |mrt  of  the  great  induMtrial  organ- 
izers and  at  the  same  time  to  eonseiTe  the  increased  ahility  to 
pnjdncc,  pained  hy  the  im])roveil  systeniatization.  And  in  do- 
ing this  there  arc  two  phases  of  distrihntion  to  he  considered: 
First,  are  consnniers  of  IJie  j'articiilar  j>roduct  getting  jnst  re- 
tnrns  for  their  money;  swmd,  are  those  cnip!oye<l  in  produc- 
ing that  (irodnct  nveiving  a  just  sliare  of  the  proceeds! 

Competition  was  hailed  as  the  sidution  of  the  ])rice  jirohlem, 
hut  when  its  ruinous  effects  weie  seen,  writers  began  to  advo- 
cate potential,  rather  than  active  competition.  It  is  still  more 
or  less  of  an  open  ijnestion,  however,  wliellier  the  possiliility  of 
new  eoni])etitors  entering  a  fielil  is  strong  enough  to  hold  a  well 
gronnded  "tnist"  to  a  .lUst  level  of  prices.  On  tlie  other  hand 
this  condition  leaves  an  opening  for  hhickmailers  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  make  money  liy  ihreatening  producers  with  ac- 
tive competition,  in  order  that  they  might  tte  Iwnght  off.  Snch 
competition  mnst,  of  course,  add  to  the  cost  of  prodiretion;  and 
the  eon8e<inences  will  prohahly  fall  njion  the  consumer  in  the 
lonp  mn,  although  he  may  gain  temporarily. 

liwt  fn>m  the  employe's  standpoint  thete  cannot  he  that  po- 
tential competition.  There  is  m  one  standing  rcady  to  give  a 
similar  employment  to  the  diseliarged  or  stinking  empioye-pro- 
duwr,  in  the  line  in  which  lie  is  jiroficient.  He  may  he  ahlo 
to  procure  no  work  at  all  or  he  may  lie  compelleil  lo  accept  work 
19 
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ill  which  his  lesser  df^rt'o  of  proficiencv  will  bring  him  a  much 
Hniallcr  prrnM>rtion  of  the  net  proceeds  of  society.  Such  a  pro- 
(•(■sfl  would  tend  inevitably  toward  the  lovrering  of  the  standaM 
of  employe-producers,  both  intellectually  and  morally. 

Yet  should  the  correction  of  sueh  evils  be  left  to  the  corapeti- 
tiTc  system  and  the  unencouraged  sense  of  humanity  or  justice 
of  the  employer  ?  In  the  one  case  some  sort  of  coercion  would 
seem  necessary,  at  least  until  education  could  accomplish  the 
change ;  in  the  other  case,  suppose  the  motives  are  right,  a  sub- 
stantial backing  is  also  needed. 

If  society  organized  aa  purely  a  political  unit  (i,  e,,  govern- 
ment) is  not  the  proper  power  to  intervene  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  such  backing,  then  society  organized  as  an  etliical,  moral 
or  economic  unit  must  be  the  one,  either  to  solve  the  problem 
itself  or  to  supply  the  existing  deficiency  to  back  the  other 
forces. 

But  a  human  weakness  intervenes.  Society  is  not  an  oi^n- 
ized  unit  from  the  standpoint  of  oonsumption.  There  is  no 
social,  economic,  ethical  or  even  political  bond  sufficient  to  di-  ' 
rect  the  great  body  of  consumers  as  a  unit  against  the  temporary 
self-interest  of  the  individuals  composing  that  body.  Were 
(here  such  a  force,  in  the  economic  world  it  would  bo  irresisti- 
ble. Self-interest,  however,  Iiecomes  almost  a  passion  when 
sufficiently  encouraged  by  enticing  bargains  held  forth  as  bait 
by  competing  dealers.  That  love  of  bargains  is  characterized 
by  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Rice  as  the  one  indestructible  passion  of  the 
<'onsumor.  The  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing  is  a  cousin 
to  that  trait  remarked  upon  by  Tacitus  when  he  visited  the  an- 
(K'stors  of  the  present  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  races.  Tliey 
wpi-e  inveterate  gamblers,  often  staking  their  very  freedom  on 
a  thn>w  of  tlie  die.  Today  these  same  men  would  be  specula- 
tors and  their  wives  moat  persistent  bargain  hunters. 

Among  the  women  ])un:liasor8— representing  in  this  capacity 
probably  tbe  grcater.part  of  the  consuming  public— is  perhaps, 
from  the  standpoint  of  consumption,  tbe  field  of  greatest  pos- 
sibilities. But  in  this  direction  also  lies  apparently  the  great- 
est need  for  orgauizml  resistence  to  present  conditions. 

Vet  tbf^  consumer  himself  is  between  two  fires.     In  demand- 
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ing  bargains  he  ia  compelling  producers  to  draw  more  or  leas 
upon  two  principal  sources — wages  and  profits.  Self-interest 
will  impel  the  induatrinl  manager  to  draw  first  upon  wages; 
when  that  aonrce  is  drained  and  the  strain  upon  profits  becomes 
too  heavy;  production  stops  so  far  as  that  institution  is  con- 
cerned. Ent  on  the  other  hand,  self-interest  impels  the  pro- 
ducer to  drain  the  consumer.  The  consumer,  engaged  in  a 
fight  of  his  own,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  fight  battles  ior 
others ;  for  after  all  the  average  man  is  kept  very  busy  produc- 
ing just  enough  to  support  those  dependent  upon  him. 

The  whole  process  is  war.  Edncation  ia  urged  as  the  only 
proper  method  for  solution.  But  ia  the  trend  of  economic  and 
intellectual  activities  as  affecting  each  other,  toward  a  more 
peaceful  condition  ?  Are  not  some  artificial  barriers — at  least 
temporary — needed  ? 

Competition,  unless  some  otlier  potent  force  takes  its  place, 
is  perhaps  needed  to  lend  an  impetus  to  the  desire  to  improve 
methods  of  production.  But  that  competition  fosters  in  the 
consnmer  that  passion  for  bai^ain  hunting  which  compels  one 
producer  to  win  favor  over  the  economic  corpse  of  his  rival; 
thus  is  eombination  presented  as  the  only  alternative,  and  then 
tho  question  is  resolved  to  war  iK^tween  producer  and  consumer, 
with  the  eniploye-producer-consumer  getting  it  from  both 
sides — an  elastic  bumper.  Thus  is  tho  consumer  unwittingly 
demanding  more  and  more  tlie  elimination  of  wages  and  profits, 
hence  the  lowering  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard. 

There  is  a  danger  pointed  out  by  Professor  Patten  in  regard 
to  the  natural  trend  and  effect  of  improvements  which  make 
production  more  extensive  and  make  it  easier.  TIio  cheaper 
the  food  consumed — that  is,  the  food  re<[uiring  the  least  skill 
and  capital  to  produce — the  lesser  the  degree  of  intelligence 
required  to  do  the  necessary  lalwr.  In  countries  where  such 
conditions  obtain,  Professor  Patten  says  that  people  fall  into 
two  classes — the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  tho  rich  and  the 
powerful ;  Egypt  and  the  Southern  states  of  the  United  States 
are  cited  as  examples.  On  the  other  hand,  where  obstacles  to 
production  are  greater,  as  in  England  and  in  the  Northern 
states,  no  such  division  is  found.     There  is  need   therefor,],. 
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higlici-  average  iutelligpnco  to  overcome  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  production. 

If  tliiH  lit'  true,  iiiitiiral  forces  can  scarcely  l)e  relied  upon'  to 
insure  a  general  inertiaso  in  intcltectiial  and  moral  conditions 
kwping  pace  witli  the  increase  of  productive  i>owers.  What 
is  tlie  remedy  'i  Stiys  Pn>foMsor  Kly :  "Tliere  is  no  one  reiii- 
eiiy  for  social  evils.  A  nailtitude  of  agencies  for  good  must 
work  togetlier.  Private  individuals  and  private  associations  of 
individuals  must  supply  a  luultitnde  of  tbese." 

There  Iiave  recently  been  many  attempts  to  control  consump- 
tion by  legislation.  Thpso  attempts  have  usually  been  made  on 
.account  of  some  objectionable  result  attentlant  upon  that  con-, 
snmption  as,  for  instaricp,  in  ttic  case  of  the  liquor  or  the  cigar- 
ette habit.  But  there  is  great  doubt  whether  the  Icfnslafive 
force  is  the  proper  one  to  use  at  present.  Clertain  it  is  that 
without  a  public  sentiment  to  sustain  it,  the  executive  depart- 
ment will  Tiltimately  fail  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  such  laws. 
Experience  with  the  8o-calle<l  "blue-laws"  furnishes  suflReient 
evidence  of  this.  Sunday  liquor  laws  and  others  in  tliat  cate- 
gory invariably  fail  of  enforcement  unless  pnblic  sentiment  de- 
mands it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  more  potent  force  in 
wxiuriug  tb(^  jias-sago  aJid  enforcement  of  such  laws  than  pub- 
lic sentiment.  This  is  true  of  all  laws  of  importance,  and  es- 
jiecially  has  it  been  true  of  laws  effecting  people  economically, 
when  the  beneiits  of  the  law  are  not  immediately  apparent. 

If  it  were  possible  to  enforce  to  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit, 
any  laws  jdaced  upon  statute  books  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain 
that  legislation  eould  not  overcome  the  existing  evils  of  the  so- 
cial and  industrial  system.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  many 
laws  that  do  now  exiHt  could  lie  made  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
ameliorating  some  bad  phases  of  the  system  were  those  laws 
striclly  observed.  Hut  it  has  In-en  <lemonstrdted  that  laws  in 
advance  of  their  times  must  wait  until  public  sentiment  calls 
for  them.  Education  is  needed  again.  But  that  education,  to 
iw'  most  effective  in  this  particular,  should  be  of  a  practical 
nature.  l*('rha])s  it  is  true  that  in  the  search  for  knowle<lge 
in  general,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  the 
economic  side.     Such  knowledge  should  not  be  9Hi)erficial.     It 
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should  form  one  of  the  fundamentals.  Every  young  mind  be- 
fore leaving  school  should  be  started  in  a  course  of  practical 
and  philosophical  thinking  in  regartl  to  the  position  of  every 
consnmer  and  producer  as  affecting  all  others,,  collectively  and 
individnally. 

Political  campaigns  and  speeches  have  their  value  as  educat- 
ing influences,  but  when  facts  and  theories  are  distorted  to  suit 
party  Or  personal  whimtr,  the  results  ou  ecvmomic  thought  and 
economic  intellectual  advanceuKint  must  be  very  questionable. 
Pai-tisau  views  make  it  much  harder  for  practical,  unbiased 
views  to  obtain,  and  such  must  predominate  liefoi-e  progress  in 
the  right  direction  can  be  made.  So  much  of  economic  theory 
should  not  be  left  to  bo'  determined  and  developed  in  such  a 
doubtful  manner. 

Professoi'  Gunton  expresses  fear  lest  the  legislative  arm,  di- 
rocte<l  perhaps  by  ideas  and  opinions  thus  warped,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  jn'omote  the  best  economic  intei-ests  will  jeopardize  the 
very  cause  it  seeks  to  aid.  He  says:  "The  hand  of  the  public 
is  now  raised  against  the  freedom  of  industrial  enterprise,  and 
we  are  in  great  danger  in  the  :iext  ten  years  of  experiencing 
a  class  of  legislation  which  may  give  our  industrial  progress  a 
setl>ack,  the  consequences  of  which  nobo<iy  can  anticipate." 

In  s|)eaking  of  "competition  and  custom,"  John  Stuart  AfiTl 
touches  upon  a  very  important  element  not  yet  considered.  He 
maintains  that  economists  in  general  have  been  wont  to  lay  too 
great  stress  npon  competition  as  the  great  determining  fact  in 
prices,  rents,  profits  and  wages.  Custom,  says  Mr.  Mill,  is  a 
great  agent  here  that  is  too  much  overlooked :  "Custom  is  the 
moat  powerful  protector  of  the  weak  against  the  strong;  their 
solo  protector  whore  there  are  no  laws  or  government  adequate 
to  the  purpose.  Custom  is  a  harrier  which,  even  in  the  most 
oppressed  condition  of  mankind,  tyranny  is  forced  in  some  de- 
gree to  respect." 

It  is  true  that  "custom"  is  an  ever  present  element  in  deter- 
mining prices,  wages,  rent  and  profits.  In  the  industrial  his- 
tory of  England  there  was  a  stage  when  custom  was  such  a  pre- 
dominant element  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  practically  the 
only  one   in   determining  rents   and  wages.     For  generations 
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men  Iiel<l  Innds  at  certain  rentals  simply  because  their  ancestors 
had  done  so,  regardless  of  the  value  of  that  in  which  payment 
was  made.  Some  of  the  gravest  industrial  disturbances  of  that 
country  found  their  source  largely  in  differenceH  arising  over 
"customary"  rents  and  wages. 

And  what  is  custom  ?  Custom  is  public  opinion  developed 
into  common  usage.  It  is  possible  tliat  custom  and  public 
opinion  may  Ite  quite  din^etly  opj>os(!d  at -some  given  time. 
The  oj)|)03ition  of  those  forces  may  be-so  gnoat  as  to  cause  revo- 
lution. But,  given  a  certain  custom  and  a  certain  public  opin- 
ion concerning'  that  custom  at  a  given  time,  and  the  process  of 
development  from  that  time  forth  will  be  that  of  making  the 
custom  conform  to  the  opinion.  Custom  of  today  may  not  be 
public  opinion  of  today— -it  rarely  is.  Custom  of  today  more 
likely  conforms  to  the  public  opinion  of  yesterday.  Neither  is 
it  at  a  standstill.  They  pr<^re8s  corresi>ondingly,  but  with 
public  opinion  taking  the  lead. 

The  higher  degree  of  average  intelligence  today  causes  ordi- 
nary custom  to  give  way  more  readily  than  formerly  before  in- 
novations; but  that  same  intelligence  should  make  possible  the 
establishing  of  customs  baaed  upon  sound  principles,  which 
should  build  all  the  more  strongly  the  great  barrier  that  indus- 
trial tyranny — whether  it  be  tyranny  of  employer  or  employe, 
producer  or  consumer— -should  be  forced  to  respect. 

It  ia  evident  tliat  the  consumer  has  within  him  the  latent 
force  which  is  capable  of  almost  unlimited  possibilities  in  di- 
recting economic  activities.  The  great  problem  is,  how  should 
he  set  about  to  accomplish  liia  task?  Which  of  the  "multitude 
of  agebcies  for  good"  does  tho  cousmnor  control  ?  Certain  it  is 
that  he  should  not  go  blindly  at  his  task,  trusting  to  impulse  or 
"natural  evolution"  to  put  him  on  the  right  track  if  he  desires 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  amount  with  a  given  amount 
of  force.  Saya  Professor  Ely:  "We  are  beginning  to  hear  of 
a  sci«^Ticc  of  charity ;  and  it  is  sorely  needed,  for  old-fashioned 
alms  giving  is  a  curse."  One  kind  of  charity  would  confer  a 
temporary  lienefit  upon  the  object  of  tiiat  cliarity,  but  econom- 
ically would  result  In  nothing.  There  is  another  kind  of  char- 
ity^ — that  which   jjlaces   within   the   power  of  the  needy   the 
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roonoiiiic  means  of  producing  that  whicli  they  need.  The  dif- 
ference between  tlioae  two  aystema  of  charity  is  the  differeui-o 
between  the  millionaire  that  spends  his  substance  in  giving  free 
soup  to  all  comers  and  the  one  that  hires  the  same  ones  to  pro- 
duce utilities.  Except  for  a  very  temporary  relief,  the  money 
of  one,  so  far  as  society — and  even  the  particular  members 
tenijMjrarily  relieved— is  concerned,  miglit  almost  as  well  be 
ponred  into  a  fathomless  sea;  that  of  the  other  is  reproduced 
in  new  fonn,  in  greater  bulk  and  will  in  turn  serve  agtiin  its 
cliaritahio  purpose  in  an  even  greater  degree.  "It  is  extensive 
use  that  justifies  great  expenditures." 

Scientific  charity  may  be  merely  scientific  consumption. 
And  were  scientific  consumption  practiced  with  altruistic  mo- 
tives by  society  entire  there  would  need  be,  for  those  physically 
able,  no  such  a  word  as  charity.  This  might  seefm  to  revert  to 
the  (juestion  simply  o^  prodigality  or  prudence  in  spending, 
hut  it  goes  deeper  than  that.  One  may  have  all  the  prudence 
of  a  moat  cautious  character,  yet  his  good  intentions  might  sp 
entirely  amiss.  Ifis  consumption  should  be  scientific.  It 
should  he  based  upon  a  thorough  study  and  knowledge  of 
economic  conditions,  and  especially  of  production. 

It  is  evident,  first:  That  tho  great  mass  of  conaumurs  and 
producers  have  need  of  some  system  that  will  assure  them  an 
wjuitablo  distnbution  of  a  prc^r  share  of  soeiery's  wealth; 
second,  that  those  needful  ones  themsolves  [wsseas  the  latent 
l>ower  to  rectify  inattora,  but  third,  that  they  have  not  solved 
the  problem  of  so  directing  that  power  that  it  may  accomplish 
that  result. 

There  have  been  numerous  associations  organized  for  the- 
purpose  of  attaining  this  object.  These  have  usually  been 
more  or  less  local,  cither  through  design  or  force  of  circum- 
stances; some  have  aime<l  to  be  of  universal  benefit,  some  of 
benefit  fo  mem!>er8  alone.  In  the  next  chapter  will  be  discussed 
the  work  of  one  that  is  of  recent  organization  and  wliicii  seeks 
to  exert,  to  tlie  extent  of  its  ability,  universal  influence — The 
National  TouBumers'  T.«agiie, 
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THK    SATIOXAI,   COXSUSIERs'    LEAGUE. 

Tlie  Xational  Conaiimors'  League  defiiips  itsplf  as  "an  asso- 
ciation of  i)crsons  vhf>  strive  to  do  their  biiving  in  such  ways  as 
to  fiirtlier  tlic  welfare  of  those  who  make  or  distribute  the 
things  Ixmght."  By  jiulieions  consumption  and  discriininativr 
bnyinp  tlie  niomlH'rs  of  the  Lrapiie  seek  to  hring  altoiit  an  amel- 
ioration of  tlie  eoiuHtion  of  tlip  employes  in  faetories  and  iner- 
eantile  estaWishinents,  or  of  any  (lehions  eounee.ted  direetly 
witli  the  jirodnction  and  sale  of  goods.  I'or  example,  one  of 
the  first,  great  and  speeific  tasks  undertaken  l>y  the  League  was 
tlie  al)olishnient  of  tlie  sweat-shop  system  of  manufacture. 

The  Xfltional  Consumers'  Ix-agiic  was  oi^nized  May  1, 
189!).  Four  state  Leagues'  joineil  to  form  this  new  organiza- 
tion, the  ohject  of  whieh  Mitral ization  is  to  promote  intelli- 
gent and  effective  eo-o(X"ration  among  pnrehasers  in  the  various 
states.  Within  less  than  three  years  the  number  of  affiliating 
stale  ]..eagiies  has  Iieen  iuci-ea-sod  to  eleven. " 

All  of  these  Leagues  are  of  reeent  organization,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Xew  York  f'ily  League,  The  starting  of  the 
movement  in  that  city  is  due  to  "^^^s.  Charles  linsseli  Lowell 
and  Jlrs.  Frederick  Nathan.  In  ISSEt-OO  the  "Working 
Women's  Scwiety"  of  New  York  made  an  investigaticm  of  the 
condition  under  which  girls  worked  in  that  eity,  A  mass  meet- 
ing was  called  to  make  public  the  results  of  this  investigation. 
Tlie  women  attending  this  meeting  were  "'amazed  and  horrified" 
at  the  revelations.  A  committee  was  at  once  ai>i>oint('d  to  makct 
further  investigations  and  prepare  a  list  of  8ho]}-kecpers  that 
dealt  justly  with  their  employes.  A  "while  list"  of  eight  stores 
was  soon  established  as  a  mirlens,  and  the  so<n('ty  set  out  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  evils  existing  in  stores  not  on  the  list.  Among 
bad  features  aimed  at  were:  The  lack  of  seats  for  girl  em- 
ployes, no  h(didnys,  jKtor  sanitation,  ele. 

In  pursuing  its  aim  to  U'tter  the  condition  of  factory  em- 
ployes, the  League  devoted  its  efforts  during  the  first  year  to 
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factories  producing  white  muslin  underwear.  As  an  Induce- 
ment to  those  manufacturers  that  >vouid  eoiiiply  with  the  re- 
quirenieuta  of  tlie  League,  the  latter  offered  to  broadly 
advertise  sueh  facts.  Success  was  most  rapid  in  Massachu- 
setts, wlii(^h  state  was  already  equipped  witli  strong  factory 
legislation.  All  the  underwear  factories  in  that  state  soon  com- 
plied with  the  retjuired  conditiona.  Many  factories  in  other 
state's,  however,  held  out,  often  requiring  but  one  concession  , 
that  tbe  league-was  unwilling  to  make.  For  example,  one 
finn  wanted  permission  to  nm  six  weeks  overtime  every 
autumn ;  another  worked  its  cutters  from  7  to  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
four  months  in  the  year.  Such  requests  usually  came  from 
.states  having  inferior  factory  laws  or  else  deficient  cnforce- 
nicnt 

Tlie  League  docs  not  rely  on  rigid  nilea  or  pledges  to  hold  its 
lupuibei's  in  line,  depending  rather  on  "mora!  'suasion."  Each 
local  league  makes  its  own  regidations  as  to  memljcrship.  The 
influence  of  the  Consumers'  Lea^ie  is  not,  however,  confined 
merely  to  these  merabors.  There  are  large' numbera  of  cor- 
respondents, ono  to  a  city  or  town,  who  canvass  the  stores,  ad- 
dress meetings  and  report  regularly  once  a  month  to  the  New 
Y»rk  .office.  In  many  pliiecs,  also,  the  T.^igii6  furthers  its  ends 
by  means  of  women's  clubs  that  have  standing  committees 
which,  on  a  larger  scale,  carry  on  this  work  of  tlio  corre- 
s  (ton  dents. 

Tlie  macliinerj'  of  the  Leajj^ic  is  not,  therefore,  intricate. 
The  essential  parts  are  the  national  secretary  in  New  York,  tlie 
various  state  and  local  leagues,  the  correspon dents  and  the  com- 
mittees of  inspection.  The  latter  are  necessarily  an  important 
factor,  fur  ii|)on  tlifur  findings  in  the  various  cases  investigateJ 
<lepejidH  in  large  'measure  the  jMssition  of  the  league  toward 
1 1  lose  oases. 

The  Tjcaguo  has  Ix'en  steadily  increasing  the  number  of  fac- 
tories on  the  so-called  "white  list."  On  Sept.  8,  1001,  such 
factories  nuudiered  29,  they  being  located  not  only  in  the  East, 
hut  in  the  Jliddle  West  and  Northwest  as  well.  Thn^e  months 
later  the  number  had  been  increased  to  SS,  some  of  tJie  addi- 
tions being  considered  very  important  ones. 
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The  only  material  weapon  used  by  tho  Loagne  is  the  "white 
label."  This  is  the  official  registered  badge,  tho  right  to  use 
which  is  conferred  only  upon  those  manufacturers  that  comply 
with  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  League.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  badge  is  stamp^  the  name  of  the  League,  and  just 
under  this  the  license  number  of  the  firm  in  question.  On  one 
side  is  printed :  "Made  under  clean  and  healthful  conditions ;" 
on  the  other:    "Use  of  label  authorized  after  investigation." 

The  purpose  of  the  Ial)el  is  primarily  to  serve  as  a  gtiarantee 
to  purchasers  that  tlie  goods  they  arc  purchasing  are  made  un- 
der conditions  that  the  Consumers'  League  is  willing  to  in- 
dorse.    The  four  general  demands  made  upon  manufacturers 
in  any  state  by  the  investigating  committees  are  as  follows: 
"1,  That  the  state  factory  law  is  obeyed. 
"2.  All  tlie  goods  are  made  on  the  premises. 
"3.  Overtime  is  not  worked. 

"4,  ('hildren  under  sixteen  years  of  ago  are  not  eanployed." 
Tlie  local  leagues  have  been  more  or  less  active  in  securing 
legislation  in  the  various  states,  which  would  aid  in  bringing 
the  factories  up  to  their  requirements.  These  requirements 
vary  with  the  different  Leagues  in  matters  of  detail.  Xn  gen- 
eral the  National  Consumers'  I-eagiie  does  not  enter  into  the 
matter  of  wages,  confining  its  efforts  principally  to  bettering 
the  physical  surroundings  of  the  wage  earners,  improving  the 
mental  and  moral  atmosphere  and  restricting  the  hours  of  labor. 
Some  local  Leagues,  however,  attempt  to  cover  a  broader  field. 
The  Now  York  City  League,  for  instance,  among  otlier  things 
prescribes  a  minimum  of  wages  that  shall  be  paid  to  employes' 
in  houses  that  are  placed  on  the  white  list.' 
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Concemiug  tlio  need  for  remedying  the  evils  tliat  brought 
the  Consumers'  League  into  existence  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion.  Repeated  investigations  have  served  only  to  empha- 
size that  fact  The  conditions  under  which  many  men  and  es- 
pecially women  and  children  work  in  factories  and  mercantile 
houses  are  not,  however,  so  fully  realized  by  the  consuming  pub- 
lic as  might  be  expected.  The  cvila  of  the  sweatshop  and  the 
drudgery  and  depressing  influences  of  the  condition  of  em- 
ployment, in  many  retail  stores  are  road  of  or  j)crhapa  witnessed 
by  many  tJiat  directly  or.  indirectly  patronize  such  establish- 
ments; yet  few  of  these  realize  to  what  extent  these  circum- 
stances are  fruitful  of  human  misery. 

The  sweatshop  system  proper  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country.  The  system  is  not  a  result  of  evo- 
lution following  the  development  of  the  factoiy  system.  It 
ante-dates  that.  It  is  a  relic — and  mncli  abused  one — of  the 
domestic  system.  In  that  system  the  homo  is  the  factory  as 
well,  aud  as  it  exists  in  the  populous  teuement  districts  today 
the  queer  combination  of  parents,  children,  household  para- 
phernalia, invalids,  disease  germs  and  clothing  being  made  for 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  is  found  all  huddled  perhaps  into  a 
space  large  enough  for  one  fair-sized  room.  Tlie  light,  venti- 
lation and  surroimdings  withal  are  often  such  as  to  unfit  tliese 
habitations  for  any  kind  of  life  that  does  not  thrive  on  filth. 
Yet  in  these  places  strenuous  work  is  done,  continuing  often 
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OUi?r  condUlona.— A  Talr  Hoiise  tx  cipc  In  whU' 
hehtvlnr  toward  prnploj-ppa  la  IhP  tqIp. 

In  which  (IdelllT  and  length  of  sprvl.f  mor-t  with 
thpir  dee. 

In  which  no  children  under  fbartren  yrarn  nt  age 
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for  15  or  18  hours  out  of  the  24,  and  prices  paid  for  the  work 
are  inversely,  rather  than  directly  proportional.' 

Sliich  of  this  life  is  hidden  from  the  public,  but  many  cir- 
cumstances almost  as  deplorable,  surrounding  employes  in  in- 
numerable department  stores  and  large  mercantile  establish- 
ments, although  more  apparent,  seem  to  excite  but  little  more 
practical  sympathy.  A  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
undertook  through  actual  expenence  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  employes  work  in  some  of  the  larger, 
although  not  most  reputable,  dejtartinent  stores  of  that  city. 
She  spent  one  week  each  at  two  such  establishments  during  the 
holiday  season.  Among  her  strongest  impressions  of  those  two 
weeks  were:  Great  physical  strain  from  standing,  abuse  from 
overseers  if  seated,  great  msh  during  meal  times,  filthy  and 
■grooiny  eloak,  toilet  and  limch  rooms,  ill  treatment  of  exhausted 
and  sickly  rnijdoyes,  inadeqiiate  I'liy"  and  the  consequent  moral 
degradation.' 

It  wilt  bo  scon  that  Iwtli  economic  and  ethical  causes  had 
liearing  u])on  the  organization  of  the  Consumers'  League;  and 
it  ainis  to  accomplish  results  along  both  lines.  Through 
econoniit:  improvement  the  league  hopes  to  effect  ethical  ad- 
vnrieenient  and  to  bring  about  economic  improvement  through 
the  consumer,  ethical  motives  are  required. 

The  neeessity  for  two  branches  of  work  thus  liecomes  appar- 
ent— the  one  to  develop  the  ethical  sense  in  the  consumer,  the 
other  ti>  provide  the  necessary  economic  weapons  in  order  that 
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tlio  (!cv»']fHK?(I  ethical  sense  may  nlso  hccoiiio  a  physical  fact. 
Thp  cimaiiraer  iiuiat  bo  made  to  reci^nize  hia  moral  responsibil- 
ity fi>r  all  conditiona  under  which  floods  are  made  ami  sold, 
llipii  ho  iiinst  bo  given  iiome  means  of  rectifying  the  evils  exiat- 
iiifT  tliorein. 

"The  l,/>agiip,"  says  its  prcflidtint,  Mr.  .Tohn  Graham  Brooks, 
"lins  two  invaluable  services;  (1)  To  everyone  that  cares,  it 
can  through  its  label  offer  a  definite  opjiortnnity  to  biiy  gooda 
in  sncli  way  as  to  create  and  enlarge  the  area  on  which  the 
toilers  do  their  work  in  hope  and  not  in  entire  despair.  (2) 
The  l)P{!:inning3  must  take  the  form  of  voluntary  asaociationa 
workinjr  wlowly  and  patiently  to  arouse  and  direct  a  ho<ly  of 
public  opinion,  without  which  the  law  can  neither  begin  nor 
be  cfftH'tively  enforced  when  it  has  begun." 

At  first  tliought  it  may  appear  far-fetched  to  tell  the  con- 
sumer that  if  the  coat  he  buys  is  made  under  conditions  hurtr 
fill  to  the  producer,  the  imrchaser  is  to  be  blamed.  He  natur- 
ally turns  the  blame  upon  the  man  that  employs  these  producers 
and  this  man  in  turn  refers  you  to  the  competitive  system  which 
is  forcing  him.  You  say  that  you  are  not  responsible  for  that 
syateui,  which  is  true.  It  is  a  result  of  evolution.  But  the 
fact  roniaina  that  what  you  buy  you  help  make.  Tb  the  extent 
of  your  purchas<'H  at  least  you  are  helping  to  maintain  the  com- 
iwtitive  system,  and  to  maintaiji  it  unrestricted. 

The  Consumers'  league  docs  not  demand  that  competition  be 
eradicated.  It  demands  that  a  limit  be  set  upon  it.  It  de- 
mands that  each  factor  in  the  ci);n]>ptitive  system  assume  in  his 
calculations  a  resjiectnbie  living  for  even  the  humlilest  producer 
in  that  Mystcui.  It  now  attempts  to  discover  which  of  the  fac- 
tors do  caluciate  tliis,  and  to  en-'onriigp  iheni  by  providing  for 
them  a  consi<lcral>le  and  steady  demand  for  their  g(KKls.' 

"Fill-  iiui'IiiM  u]H-ranill  nt  tin-  Li'miiic  I":  1.  "Tii  luvt'M' r;;i<ti'  (■:clxlln.ii  I'ouai- 
UonB  or  prtHliiPtlnii   niiil    iinlills'li  t(ip    ri'SiilIK  of   1:r   liivcsllKnll  111.     2.   To   [tmir- 

tory  to  It.  I>j-  ntrni-lilmi  t<>  them  an  Inbcl.    3.  To  n|>|inil  to  Ilic  i-MiittMi-iii'O  rif  llii- 

unci  pui>;rtlty  of  [hp  piilillp.  A.  To  ■■ni>[i,'rnl(>  wlih  nii.l  iiii-imini.'i'  IB  cut.t  icelt- 
Imstp  n-ny  thosp  pmployiT!i  wliow  work  In  iIihim  iiiiirfr  liiiuiniii-  iiiiil  piil.].'litiiii  rt 
i-oniitlous.  5.  To  iJr.iftiip  Ii-rIkIiiIIoii  tor  Ilic  iiiote 
pJofpH.     S.  Tu  oo-opcrnle  Willi  offlrinli)  wIiukg  duty 
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8tutc  laws  tearing  upon  aiich  i>oints  arc  not  uniform.  .  Hence 
standanis  differ  in  difforeut  localities.  A  consumer  can  neither 
l>e  expected  to  have  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  all  the  states  in 
^vhich  the  goods  he  piireliascs  are  made.  He  does  not  know 
whether  the  laws  tliere  are  efficiently  enforced  and  if  they  are 
he  does  not  know  whether  tlio&e  laws  comply  with  the  standard 
he  wished  to  see  maintained.  .The  Consumers'  league  attempts 
to  impose  practically  the  same  conditions  on  producers  and 
distributors  of  all  parts  of  the  country  and  thus'  enable  well- 
meaning  purchasers  to  buy  as  they  desire. 

And  some  mark  is  necessary  to  designate  the  goods  properly 
producpd.  Even  the  highest  priced  goods  may  be  made  under 
conditions  as  bad  as  those  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  the 
cheapest.  Tiio  genn-infeetcd  sweatshop  of  a  lai^  city  may 
be  the  producer  of  a  valuable  "tailor  made"  garment  ordered 
fntm  measure  at  some  city  hundreds  of  miles  away,' 

One  of  the  first  objections  naturally  arising  in  t^ard  to  the 
use  of  goods  rightly  made  was  the  inability  of  the  purchaser  to 
get  attractive  wares.  At  first  white  label  goods  were  of  a  lower 
class  hut  it  is  maintained  at  present  that  the  label  goods  are  as 
good  as  any  in  the  market  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
French  hand  made  articles. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  iiroblem  would  be  to  overcome  price 
colli  petition.  In  the  manufaetnro  of  white  label  goods  more  is 
dono  for  the  employe-producer  than  in  most  other  instances. 
Tliat-  would  necessarily  mean  n  greater  aggregate  outlay  in  that 
direction.  If  the  resulting  price  is  to  compete  with  that  of 
goods  made  under  conditions  less  favorable  to  the  employe,  who 
must  stand  the  loss?  Will  the  capitalist  be  willing  to  have  his 
profits  reduced  by  that  amount?  Tn  some  cases,  no  doubt  he 
would,  hut  the  basis  for  such  an  improvement  would  then  be 
purely  ethical.     To  accomplish  permanent  results  and  in  the 
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Ipast  possible  time,  there  must  be  an  economic  basis.  What 
applire  to  one  must  apply  to  all. 

We  have  taken  for  jn'a'itpd  tbat  tJierc  wonld  be  a  pennanent 
loss,  bnt  that  [ursnmption  may  be  siii>erfi('ial.  The  ('onsum- 
prs'  lea^io  maintains  that  it  is  ai-;  tliat  by  means  of  fine  ma- 
fhiiiery,  Complete  organization  and  intelligent  labor  and  ad- 
ministration a  factory  may  compete  siiccessfully  with  producers 
that  lower  prices  by  liolding  down  labor  and  throngh  the  sweat- 
ing system  saving  the  expense  of  heat,  light,  and  machinery 
maintenance  for  employes. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  claimed  that  factories  using  the  label 
do  not  sell  their  products  at  prices  correspondingly  higher  than 
those  not  using  the  Ial>el,  Articles  of  a  cheap  as  well  as  of  a 
high  grade  are  to  be  found  bearing  that  guarantee;  indeed  an 
investigation  of  the  price  question  has  showed  that  goods  of  very 
moderate  price  arc  now  made  under  better  conditions  than  the 
costliest  articles  on  the  market.  Tlie  statement  is  made  by 
^frs,  Kelley  that  more  of  the  label  goods,  as  a  rule,  are  worn  by 
poorer  girls  than  by  women  who  demand  the  more  costly  quali- 
ties. 

In  many  cases  wheir"  extensivii  manufacturers  have  objected 
to  the  league's  rigid  rules,  there  has  been  merely  some  slight 
point  of  difference,  having  jierhaps  no  effect  upon  the  cost  of 
production.  One  of  the  large  middle  western  underwear  manu- 
facturing concerns,  for  instance,  stood  out  for  a  long  time 
against  the  label.  Only  dne  thing  preventetl  tlie  company  fnjm 
obtaining  it,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  the  factory  worked  over- 
time when  rushed.  This  firm  has  rp<!ontIy  taken  the  label, 
however.'     - 

The  reason  for  overtime  work  during  winter  was  the  neces- 
sity for  supplying  goods  to  merchants  for  their  January  special 
sales.  These  sales  have  become  customary  and  the  purchaser 
would  attach  the  blame  for  tliem  upon  the  merchant.     But  that 

■Mrs.  KHIiT  stoleO  at  MnctlBon  011  Di'l'.  8.  1901.  thnt  nlllilii  n  month  Ibc  InbH 
1ml  hpcn  Brauteil  niid  thnt  500  ciiiplnycji  wmilil  not,  IhcTrfiirp,  lip  cciinpclLccl  to 
work  pVFii[nKS  ilartuff  wlntor  ns  «uh  matomnrj-,  (hie  cippriiircrl  linnil  liihl 
Mm.  KpIIi?  tbat  pvery  girl  would  linv«  ilonr  iiN  inui'li  work  1>}-  ICnslor.  iiiiyn'HV. 
lin'susR  tlipy  nlnnfs  Blnckcd  ii)i  In  Hit  Dflcrnoun  wlirn  I'lii>>-  know  nl^bt  work 
nua  phEHd  ul  tbfm, 
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is  a  iiiatt('r  \dioIl_y  witliin  liie  power  of  tlie  eoiisiiiiicr  to  rectify. 
If  Hales  wtrn  not  heavier  at  that  season,  there  would  not  be  such 
a  sikIiIph  lieavy  <Ieiiianil  on  tJie  ni a mifac hirers.  One  season 
woiilrl  suffice  to  In-eak  ii|)  tliat  custom. 

As  to  iiiainifactiin'rs  in  jrcneval  and  their  position  toward  the 
wliite  lalx^l,  lliey  "e(»iistitiitc  the  least  of  our  difficulties  and  one 
of  our  greatest  helps," 

As  to  the  willingness  of  merchants  to  handle  white  label 
gtjods,  it  would  sconi  that,  there  slioiild  be  no  trouble  pi-oviding 
profits  aiT  not  diHturhed,  It  wonld  be  vgry  poor  business  for 
a  nierchant  to  refuae  to  handle  froods  his  custoniem  deinaiuletl 
for  merely  whimsical  reasons.  But  the  inereliauts  themselves 
an',  consumers  as  viewed  from  the  mauufactnrors'  standpoint, 
and  as  such  it  seems  that  they  arc  in  need  of  something  to  guar- 
antee them  in  Ihcir  tnrn,  properly  made  goods.  Unless  tliey 
have  some  substantial  backing  wJien  making  demands  npon  nia>t- 
nfaetnrers,  and  some  ecohoraie  incentive  to  make  the  demands, 
they  could  hardly  he  expected  to  bo  very  persistent.  To  show 
the  merchants'  positi(m  ilr.  Brooks  quotes  the  manager  of  one 
of  New  Vork'.s  most  prominent  stores  as  follows:  "If  there 
is  any  way  of  inducing  a  goodly  nnmlier  of  buyers  to  study  the 
question  and  acrt  an  if  they  ear'eil,  we  could  find  out  alKtut  a 
great  many  of  our  jroods  yf  which  wc  are  now  ignorant,  but  they 
never  secni  to  care  in  the  least." 

Mrs.  Kelley  sfatc'i  that  retailers  are  very  willing  to  carry 
lalud  goods,  sometimes  even  onlering  them  without  waiting  to 
be  urged  by  the  League;  and  of  coui-se  buyers  are  always  anx- 
ious to  build  u])  their  departmiints  by  ordering  any  class  of 
goods  for  which  there  is  demand. 

One  of  the  declared  ]iur]ii.>ses  of  th<s  Leajiue  is  td  (•x>-oi>crute 
with  officials  in  th(^  various  states,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  eu- 
foifcmcnt  of  the  laws  beneficial  to  the  emphiye-prwducers.  It 
seems,  however,  that  thus  far  such  a  general  co-operation  has 
not  l>et*n  accomplished,'  although  in  some  cases  the  l^agiu^  and 
state  officials  have  been  of  considerable  assistance  to  one  another. 
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;AQ1IE  in   WISCONSIN. 

The  Consumers'  league  in  Wisconsin  is  in  tho  third  year  of 
its  eitistence.  It  was  iustituted  in  this  state  through  tlie  efforts 
of  the  Stflt©  Federation  of  Women's  Chiba  wliich  first  became 
interested  in  the  movement  in  ISO!).  At  the  convention  that 
year  the  Federation  appointed  a  cotninittec  to  co-oporate  with 
the  Consumers'  lea^io.  The  National  Fetleration  of  Women's 
Cliiba  met  in  Milwaukee  in  .Tniie  that  saino  year,  and  in  the  ses- 
sion that  was  (?iven  to  tlie  discuaaion  of  the  ponsinners'  league 
was  aroused  the  interest  which  i)rompted  the  organization  of 
tlio  Wisconsin  league  on  the  following  day. 

The  membership  of  the  state  league  is  composed  of  women 
from  various  cities  in  tho  state,  and  there  are  also  in  the  state 
some  local  leagues  of  importance,  Milwaukee  and  Oshkosh  be- 
ing most  prominent  in  this  respect.  Aa  for  the  state  leagiie, 
its  idea  was  to  commence  tlio  extension  of  its  influence  through 
tbe  medium  of  the  club  women,  churches  and  educational 
forces.  Among  other  things  the  league  undertook  to  give  sup- 
port t"  certain  proposed  legislation  aifecling  factory  inspection 
and  the  licensing  of  home  workers,  wliich  measures  were 
enacted.  The  only  very  large  local  Jjcague  in  tho  state  is  that 
at  Milwaukee  whece  almost  from  tho  l)eginning  the  member- 
ship was  300  and  the  tributary  shopping  list,  200.  These  500 
women  were  pledged  to  further  the  T-eague's  interests  in  gen- 
eral, but  the  first  important  and  specific  effort  was  to  be  to  stop 
Saturday  afternoon  shopping  in  order  to  give  employes  of  the 
large  retail  establishments  a  weekly  half  holiday.  A  system- 
atic canvass  of  these  stores  was  made  and  02  were  eventually 
put  upon  the  list  of  those  that  agreed  to  cloao  as  rc<piested.  A 
few  needed  no  urging,  but  considerable  personal  work  was  nec- 
essary to  persuade  many  others  to  comply.  One  store  held  out 
at  first  but  the  women  made  the  street  "so  lonesome  Saturday 
afternoons"  that  that  one  very  i;oon  surrendered. 

The  Milwaukee  League  adopted  a  method  of  increasing  its 
membership   and    still   more   increasing   its    influence,    which 
accomplished  considerable  in  this  line.     Tho  annual  member- 
ship dnea  aro  $1,  but  the  League  voted  to  give  one  membership    . 
20  — -» >S'^ 
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vote  to  fpu  women  who  should  pay  fCD  cents  each.  Such  mem- 
bers would  naturally  take  more  interest  than  if  they  were  mere 
members  of  the  shopping  list  anxiliary  t©  the  League. 

Tho  Oshkosh  League  was  the  second  one  organized.  This 
Ix?ag<ie  made  a  strong  effort  to  get  merchanta  to  handle  label 
goods  as  well  as  to  manage  their  stores  in  accordance  with 
League  regulations.  The  Oslikiwh  League  attempts  to  guar- 
antee in  a  way  a  market  for  labsl  goods.' 

These  two  leagues  serve  as  examples  of  the  trend  of  the  work 
in  Wisconsin.  Comparatively  speaking,  as  to  membership 
throughout  the  state,  merely  a  start  has  been  made  althowgh  in 
a  few  places  the  Ixague  has  memberships  which  should  give 
it  considerable  influence. 

In  order  to  ascertain  concerning  the  effect  of  the  efforts 
already  made  by  the  League  in  this  state  as  well  as  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  field  here  open  to  the  League,  inquiry  blanks 
were  sent  out  to  prominent  merchants  and  manufacturers  in 
the  largest  cities.  Many  and  diverse  answers  wore  received. 
It  is  among  the  merchants  that  most  of  the  work  has  been  done, 
but  considering  the  state  as  a  wiiole,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
unworked  field  is  not  only  large  but  quite  susceptible  also. 

The  merchants  who  responded  to  the  inquiries  were  quite 
evenly  divided  as  to  acquaintance  with  the  white  label  through 
use.  Most  of  those  that  have  never  used  it  profess  entire  igno- 
rance concerning  it.  A  prominent  department  store  manager 
in  one  of  the  largest  cities  says:  "I  can  only  say  that  after 
thorough  inquiry,  I  never  heard  of  the  Consumers'  League  or 
their  label  and  I  cannot  find  anylxidy  who  has.  It  is  of  no  pos- 
sible earthly  interest  to  us  in  any  way." 

One  merchant  states  as  his  reason  for  not  carrying  a  stock  of 
white  label  goods  that  there  are  not  enough  lines  on  the  market 
to  keep  lip  such  a  stock.  Another  mercliant  says  that  he 
handles  the  white  label  goods  when  he  can  get  them  and  has 
done  so  for  three  years. 

■Mont  of  (hf  mPmherH  of  the  OiihkrMb  LfRgnp  ulirnnl  the  followlntt:  "Each  of 
Ihp  undpralgiidl  lirtcnilB  to  purrhnsp  to  Ihi-  nraount  HPt  oppodltc  her  name, 
gniirlK  licnriiR  the  Inbd  nf  tho  CuiiHiimvni'  I.i'iiriio.  iliirInK  lh<!  comllig  roar.  If  a 
ri-nwm.jlily  Inrpc  Mto^t  !■>  wlwt  from  can  lie  [r>uiii[  In  the  Hty."-Si'™iid  AoDual 
Itoport.  Knllnnnl  Con  Bum  era'  I.eneuF. 

LgiLzcc;.jy^,v.v--v.^ 
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As  to  the  demand  for  white  Inbel  goods  being  sufficient  lo 
furnish  merchants  any  substantial  backing  in  handling  them, 
even  those  that  make  a  practice  o£  carrying  the  goods  r^;ular]y 
appear  to  agree  that  as  yet  there  has  not  been  enough  persistent 
demand  to  be  notably  appreciable  from  a  business  standpoint. 
A  merchant  in  one  of  the  cities  where  one  of  the  older  Leagues 
is  loca,t©d,  however,  says  that  there  is  such  a  demand  there, 
while  in  another  city  a  merchant  who  has  handled  white  label 
goods  for  several  years  says  that  the  only  substantial  backing 
he  gets  is  from  a  conscience  satisfied.  That  same  merchant  is 
the  only  one  that  says  he  has  tried  advertising  label  goods  suf- 
ficiently, in  his  judgment,  to  test  the  matter.  He  agrees  with 
ail  others  answering  that  question,  that  tlie  advertising  done  by 
the  League  itself  has  not  been  of  special  benefit  to  those  hand- 
ling the  approved  wares. 

The  merchants  in  general  api>ear  to  agree  upon  the  advisa- 
bility and  justice  of  many  of  tho  general  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  League.  For  example,  most  of  ttiem  advocate  giving 
employes  an  annual  vacation  and  also  a  half  holiday  per  week, 
Ono  natural  objection  to  the  latter  rule  is  that  all  competing 
merchants  often  cannot  be  persuaded  to  do  likewise.  Still 
another  objection  is  made,  however.  One  merchant  finds  that 
most  employes  abuse  the  holiday  privilege  so  as  not  to  deserve 
it  They  overdo  themselves  during  the  intermission  from 
work,  he  says,  so  that  they  are  unfit  for  duty  when  they  report 
on  Monday  morning.  Another  merchant  says  the  holiday 
rule  is  impracticable  for  him  on  account  of  the  class  of  cus- 
tomers he  serves. 

The  following  quotations  from  various  replies  received  from 
merchants  in  different  parts  of  the  state  will  servo  to  show  how 
men  in  the  business  that  is,  or  would  \w.,  affected  look  upon 
League  requiremenfa  as  they  know  them: 

"On  accoiint  of  depriving  the  consumers  of  the  convenience 
of  trading  where  they  most  wish,  it  is  detrimental." 

"It  has  not  membership  enough  here.  It  should  be  useful, 
and  intelligently  handled  would  be  a  power  for  good." 

"We  consider  agitation  of  this  kind  henrficial  if  corrotrt  busi- 
ness principles  are  used  in  its  application."  jl,. 
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"I  do  not  think  the  League's  infliience  is  strong  enough  to 
accomplish  j>ennanent  results  because  the  majority  o£  League 
members  when  buying  anything  for  themselves  look  for  the  best 
value  regardless  of  label,  while  urging  tlieir  neighbors  to  insist 
upon  tho  wliitc  label  regardless  of  priee.  Anything  the  League 
can  do  to  relieve  the  horrid  condition  of  the  unfortunate  poor 
who  work  in  the  sweat-shops  of  the  large  cities  is  a  noble  work 
and  should  receive  the  support  of  all  merchants  and  others; 
hut  when  they  attempt  to  extend  their  influence  to  small  places 
where  such  conditions  do  not  exist,  and  where  employer  and 
employes  arc  friends  and  neighbors,  they  are  a  Sistiirbing  ele- 
ment and  work  harm  to  all  parties  concerned  and  good  to  none." 

"I  think  the  League's  influence  is  sufficient  to  bring  perma- 
nent improvement  The  general  results  of  the  League's  work 
are,  I  believe,  beneficial,  in  that  attention  is  given  matters  that 
are  often  wrong." 

"There  is  too  much  talk  and  too  little  real  merit  in  the  move- 
ment." 

"The  I>cague's  work  could  be  beneficial  with  the  assistance  of 
the  public  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  where  evils  exist.  Giet 
the  great  army  of  consumers  w^ith  you  in  your  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  sweat-shops,  and  your  success  is  assured." 

"Tho  sentiment  of  our  best  customers  is  strongly  in  sympatliy 
with  the  movement.  We  hope  that  the  League  is  strong  enough 
to  accomplish  permanent  results." 

As  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  state,  their  condition  in 
respect  to  the  League  and  its  label  is  comparatively  one  of 
almost  unalloyed  ignorance.  Inquiries  were  sent  out  to  manu- 
facturers of  ■underwear,  knit  goods,  cloth,  etc.,  these  inquiries 
inchiding  all  manufacturers  in  tho  state  making  goods  of  a  class 
similar  to  those  manufactured  by  firms  elsewhere,  which  have 
been  granted  the  use  of  the  label.  Of  all  these  manufacturers 
but  one  reported  that  it  uses  the  label.  That  one  had  used  it 
for  about  two  months.  The  other  firms  seemed,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  be  ignorant  even  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Con- 
sumers' League  in  existence. 

One  knitting  finn  replied :  "We  have  had  no  experience 
whatever  regarding  the  use  of  the  Consumers'  I,eague  label," 
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A  manufacturer  of  ribbed  underwear  says:  "We  do  not 
know  the  Consumers'  League,  their  methods  nor  anything 
about  them  ;  our  ignorance  is  dense," 

A  hosiery  company  writes;  "We  know  nothing  other  than 
hearsay  r^arding  the  Consumers'  League." 

One  cotton  cloth  manufacturer  says:  "We  have  not  interest 
enough  in  tliis  to  look  into  the  subject  and  so  long  as  they  do  not 
interfere  with  our  business  we  shall  not  with  theirs." 

Another  says:  "We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  any  Consimiera'  League  label.  We  cannot  be  in  any  way 
affected  locally." 

A  woolen  manufacturer  writes :  "We  may  not  be  up  to  the 
times,  and  probably  are  not,  when  we  have  to  acknowledge  our 
ignorance  in  stating  that  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  this 
matter," 

Another  says:  "We  never  had  it  presented  to  us.  Please 
advise  us  fully  r^arding  this  League.  Who  furnishes  these  ■ 
labels,  etc.  V' 

A  manufacturer  of  knit  goods  who  says  that  complying  with 
Ijoague  reflations  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  high  grade 
knit  goods,  adds;  "The  use  of  the  label  is  not  granted  to  man- 
ufacturers of  knit  goods  who  are  anxious  to  use  it.  We  have 
made  application  twice.  We  waat  to  use  it  but  cannot  secure 
it."  This  manufacturer  maintains  that  tlie  league  does  adver- 
tise enough  to  make  the  label  desirable  to  manufacturers. 

A  linen  manufacturer  says:  "We  have  no  call  to  use  the 
label.  It  would  not  be  practicable  on  our  goods.!'  As  to  in- 
creasing coat  of  production,  however,  he  adds  that  there  should 
not  be  much  difference. 

"We  have  never  used  the  label,"  says  a  woolen  manufacturer, 
"because  it  has  never  been  called  to  our  attention.  Have  heard 
of  it  only  in  a  general  way.  It  has  never  been  presented  to  ua 
as  applicable  to  our  line." 

Says  another  knitting  firm:  "Our  attention  Ims  not  Ix-fm 
calle<l  to  it.  Would  probably  use  the  label  if  we  wc-rc  asked  to 
do  so,"  The  same  firm  expresses  the  opinion  that  compliance 
with  regulations  would  not  inemu.se  the  cont  of  production  in 
its  factory,  although  it  would  make  it  im)iossible  to  keep  up 
with  otdere  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  r"~,^.,.^l,, 
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Most  of  the  mamifaeturers  that  expressed  an  opinion  npon  . 
tlie  annual  vacation  and  summer  weekly  half  holiday  rule  of 
the  Leagiic  appeared  favorable  to  it  One  objected  on  the 
ground  that  bis  help  did  not  ask  it.  Another,  whose  employes 
are  out  every  Saturday  at  4 :30  p.  m.,  states  that  tbe  rule  would 
be  very  undesirable  to  him.- 

Thc  following  statements  come  from  two  manufacturers  that 
have  had  experience  in  this  line: 

"We  consider  it  practicable.  We  close  our  mill  on  Saturdays 
at !}  p.  m.  the  year  round ;  also  close  it  up  for  two  or  three  weeks 
for  mid-summer  vacation." 

"We  tried  it  one  summer.  It  worked  all  right  We  short- 
ened the  nooning  15  minutes.  The  next  year  the  help  did  not 
care  for  it" 

The  only  manufacturing  firm  in  the  state  which  reported  that 
it  docs  use  the  label  speaks  from  an  experience  of  only  a  few 
months.  Judging  from  that  experience,  the  manager  states 
that  he  lielieves  the  Ijoaguc's  influence  is  valuable,  ita  aid  in  the 
advertising  line  desirable,  and  that  the  label  serves  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  goods.  In  regard  to  the  holiday  and  vacation  rule,  how- 
ever, he  Ix'lieves  it  iinj.racticable  unless  uuiversally  observed, 
which  is  the  only  criticism  he  offers. 


CONCLnSIONS. 

All  analysis  of  economic  conditions  has  shown  that  some  ad- 
ditional ccoiibniie  force  is  needed.  Something  in  the  interde- 
pendent moehanisms  of  prmiuction,  distribution  and  consump- 
tion is  out  of  order.  Whatever  die  difficulty,  it  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  most  thorough-going  reform 
would  begin  with  consumption  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  necessity 
or  desire  of  consumption  seems  at  bottom  the  cause  of  all  eco- 
nomic activity.  The  question  that  concerns  us  is  simply  this: 
Is  tlie  Consumers'  Ix'ague,  as  judged  by  its  exjwrionce  thus  far, 
the  proper  fm-e  to  apply  at  this  point? 

To  answer  this  (picntion  must  lie  considered:  The  composi- 
tion of  the  Ix-ajrue,  its  nieml>erHhip,  its  hold  upon  members,  its 
iiietluHl  of  work,  whether  it  is  aufliciently  energetic  to  keep 
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Gnough  label  goods  on  the  market,  whether  its  inducemeDts  to 
iiianufnctiirers  and  merchants  are  sufficient,  and  whether  its 
efforts  are  bent  in  the  direction  which  is  calculated  to  give  them 
the  best  results. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  honorary  positioi:8,  the  Con- 
sumers' league  is  a  movement  confined  to  one  sex  ao  far  aa 
membership  is  concerned.  But  confining  the  movement  to 
women  does  not  in  the  least  hamper  the  League  in  tbe  line  of 
work  it  has  undertaken.  It^  great  effort  is  to  better  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  men,  women  and  children  who  work  on 
goods  made  to  be  sold  to  women,  and  as  women  do  the  great 
sliare  of  tlie  buying  of  goods  for  household  and  pei-sonal  use,  tlie 
sphere  in  this  respect  is  as  yet  practically  unlimited.  There 
are  no  restrictions  that  from  their  nature  prevent  the  movement 
from  being  a  universal  one.  The  fact  that  ttie  active  member- 
ship is  entirely  of  women  should  indeed  make  it  the  easier  for 
the  Lengiio  to  do  its  work,  as  it  permits  uniformity  both  as  to 
leagues  in  general  and  as  to  methods  of  procedure  in  any  local 
Ix'agne. 

The  Tongue  by  appealing  both  to  the  economic  and  ethical 
Kidea  has  succeeded  in  interesting  many  influential  and  ex- 
tensive buyers,  many  that  through  tlieir  positions  alone  are  able 
to  accomplish  things  that  would  be  impossible  to  pei-sons  oT  less 
importance  as  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  tlie  manufacturer 
or  merchant.  And  the  influence  of  many  of  these  consumers 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  through  any  means  other  than 
those  employed  by  the  League.  If  the  League's  program  is 
rarried  through  logically  and  thoroughly  the  consumers  may 
have  tlie  satisfaction  of  quieting  tlieir  aroused  consciences  while 
experiencing  little  or  no  material  inconvenience  or  loss.  !For^ 
this  function  the  League  seems  peculiarly  well  qualified. 

There  are  two  directions  in  which  the  League  must  be  very 
active  in  order  to  be  most  effective — interest  among  members 
umst  be  maintained,  and  it  must  be  rendered  possible  for  these 
consumers  to  procure  the  g(H)ds  they  dnsire.  Tlie  danger  in 
this  diretrtion  is  illustrated  in  Ihc  remark  of  the  Wisconsin 
merchant  concerning  the  attitude  of  Ix^ague  members.  He 
thought  members  were  inconsistent  in  that  they  urged  tbeir 
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friends  to  buy  only  label  goods  while  they  themselves  persisted 
in  Iinnting  out  the  be^t  bargains  and  taking  advantage  of  tbein 
regardless  of  the  label. 

Of  course,  from  the  ethical  standpoint  a  person  would  not  be 
justified  in  patronizing  the  fimi  that  did  not  treat  properly  its 
employes,  providing  there  is  some  practical  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. If  forced  to  answer  the  question  whether  she  cares  to 
obtain  cheapness  at  the  expense  of  increasing  the  misery  of  the 
wage-eanier,  the  consumer  wonld  no  doubt  reply  negatively.  It 
is  for  the  League  through  its  educational  system  to  bring  this 
question  sharply  home  to  the  consumer. 

Another  objection  from  a  Wisconsin  merchant  is  that  the 
freedom  of  the  purchaser  is  taken  away.  Economically  and 
morally  that  objection  should  stand  ou  the  same  footing  as 
would  an  argument  for  license  as  opposed  to  simple  liberty, 
lint  even  granting  tlie  force  of  the  objection,  it  woiild  not  be  a 
va!i<l  one,  were  tlic  Ticagne  sufficiently  well  organized  and  active 
enough  in  educating  pr<)diicers  and  conferring  the  label.  If 
there  are  emmgli  firms  using  the  label  there  would  be  latitude 
enough  for  the  buyer  without  going  outside  the  ranks.  And 
.  l)ecanae  this  extension  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day  is  no 
valid  argument  from  any  stand)>oiat  for  justifying  a  purchaser 
who  has  the  means  in  deliberately  rcf  using  assistance  to  such  a 
woithy  cause.  Vet. it  is  perhaps  easier  to  defeat  tlie  argument 
by  getting  rid  of  (he  condition  wliich  sn^ests  it. 

Success  with  the  League  has  l>een  most  rapid  in  the  state  of 
ila«sa<'h II setts.  The  sj'stem  of  factory  ius(>ectio»,  backed  by 
comiK'lent  legislation,  has  made  that  state  an  exceptionally 
fav(H'«h]e  field  for  the  League's  operations.  The  fact  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  there  upholds  such  laws  would  indicate  also  that 
the  ])eo]>lc  there  are  quite  in  a  condition  to  accc])t  and  aid  in 
the  ])nmnilgiition  of  the  Ijcague's  doctrines. 

\Vc  have  seen  that  the  great  question  of  remedying  evils 
through  the  law  arises  out  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  them; 
that  in  order  that  they  uuiy  be  efficiently  enforced  there  nuist 
be  back  of  the  executive  power  a  positive  and  in-edoniinating 
public  opinion  favoring  such  laws,  (liven  that  backing,  the 
givat  stihnbling  block  in  the  way  of  remedy  thi'ough  the  law  is 
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removed.  And  it  is  by  working  up  suoh  a  sentiment,  by  assist- 
inf  tlie  state  officers  in  this  mariner,  that  the  Leag\ie  can  do 
T>erhap9  its  greatest  good.  The  legislature  may  pass  laws,  the 
judiciary  may  pronounce  them  constitutional,  tlie  exeenitive 
may  try  to  enforce  them,  but  none  of  those  tliree  powers  can 
force  into  existence  the  public  sentiment  that  is  so  vitally  im- 
jKirtant.  Bnt  a  great  l>ody  of  organized  consumers  adds  the 
element  without  \vhieli  the  law  is  i>owerless^-that  enormous 
indirect  presHuvc,  whicli  not  only  assists  the  law  but  gives  di- 
rection and  defiuifeness  to  the  refonu  movement  of  which  the 
iaw  is  merely  the  formal  expression. 

In  another  way,  also,  the  organized  movement  is  enabled  to 
supplement  tlie  work  of  the  executive  arm^  by  rewarding  those 
who  fulfill  requirements,  and  not  only  rewarding  them  pecuni- 
arily, but  by  rewarding  their  better  natures,  by  giving  them  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  tliat  their  efforts  are  appreciated. 
Illustrative  of  tliis  fact  is  the  incident  relat<'d  by  Mrs.  Kelley 
flt  Madi.'km,  l)ecend>or  C,  concerning  a  certain  eastern  manu- 
facturer who  had  just  built  a  new  factory  which  he  had  fitted 
nut  in  the  most  approved  manner.  Immediately  after  he  moved 
into  these  fine  quarters,  his  employes  went  out  on  a  strike.  The 
employer  regarded  this  demonstration  as  an  evidence  of  ingrati- 
tude, l)ut  he  was  piqued  even  more  by  the  attitude  of  the  con- 
sumers in  his  vicinity,  who  showed  not  the  slightest  u])preciation 
of  the  effort  that  had  been  madi'  to  improve  the  comfort  and 
surroundings  of  tlie  employes.  The  League  women  undertook 
to  show  their  appreciation  and  the  result  was  a  mucli  better  feel- 
ing on  the  jiart  of  the  manufacturer  tuward  the  cause. 

Although  \Viaei«iain  conditions  should  not  l>e  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion of  the  efficiency  and  persi.'^tency  of  the  Lc'agne,  the  condi- 
tion of  this  field  will  serve  to  indicate  in  what  line  the  League 
is  likely  to  accomplish  most.  .  Xo  state  offers  more  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  enlightenment  and  co-ojieration  are  nec- 
essary elements  of  succckb  in  the  work.  One  mcrehant  says  the 
Ij^agiie  should  not  meddle  where  its  infiucuee  is  uot  needed ;  a 
manufacturer  says  he  knows  nothing  alxiut  the  League  but  would 
probably  use  tlie  luWl  if  asked  to ;  another  says  he  is  aiixitms  to 
pet  it,  yet  cannot.  It  seems  that  the  manufactuivrs  as  a  class  are 
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ready  to  consider  the  matter  of  using  the  label  and  that  the 
mercliants  would  interpose  no  objection;  certainly  the  consum- 
ers should  have  none  to  make  if  their  purses  are  not  affected. 
As  individuals,  most  manufacturers  and  merchants  appear  to 
agree  on  the  questions  of  principle  involved,  but  they  are  of 
necessity  compelled  to  take  into  account  competition  and  cus- 
tomers; and  if  there  is  no  portion  of  the  latter  ready  to  give 
consistent  support,  the  producers,  acting  in  reality  as  agents, 
cannot  but  submit. 

It  is,  then,  as  an  educative  force  that  the  Consumers'  League 
would  appear  to  have  widest  scope.  It  has  the  power  to  reach 
and  develop  public  opinion  in  a  way  that  legislators  and  officers 
are  unable  to  do.  Both  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are 
brought  to  think  of  the  disease  and  not  ston  at  symptoms.  Al- 
though laws  cjtn  do  much,  laws  cannot  long  precede  public  opin- 
ion ;  in  the  end  they  must  follow  it.  The  Wisconsin  bureau 
recently  had  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  A  manufacturer  flint 
had  several  times  been  reprimanded  on  account  of  infringement 
of  factory  laws,  and  who  persisted  nevertheless,  was  finally 
bmught  into  public  notice  through  proceedings  started  by  the 
bureau.  lie  soon  admitted  himself  beaten  and  ascribed  his  de- 
feat to  the  fact  that  the  publicity  was  threatening  to  take  away 
many  of  his  best  buyers.  In  this  case  no  organized  League  was 
back  of  tlie  movement,  hut  its  outcome  indicates  clearly  that 
when  a  producer  finds  that  be  must  deal  .vith  people  who  are 
doing  hard  thinking  regarding  his  methods  and  the  methods  of 
every  producer  in  competition  with  him,  tlu.l  fact  does  influence 
him  and  influences  him  strongly.  The  Consumers'  League  in 
working  Uirough  women's  clubs,  committees  and  corre.ipon dents, 
can  reach  great  numbers  and  can  bring  pressure  to  boar  in" 
almost  every  quarter. 

But  in  any  such  cause  tangible  results  are  needed  to  keep 
up  interest.  P(»ple  want  to  see  that  tlicir  efforts  have  really 
accomptisluHl  something.  The  Tx>ague  must  iJirougli  thorough 
adverfising  and  by  (ici'sislcnt  rdncational  work  keep  its  present 
mcmbcis  iulercnted  while  making  efforts  to  get  new  ones. 
Working  con.«i,stt'ntly  in  this  tliroction,  (his  organization  would 
seem  to  have  Ihe  qualifications  for  filling  a  i)lace  tliat  no  other 
factt)r  in  tJu'  economic  world  lias  been  able  dais  far  to  filk".)QlC 


PART    IV. 


A  Study  in  the  Population  of  Racine,  Richland, 
and  Crawford  Counties. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  compilation  and  puUlicatiuii  of  state  and  local  records  is 
one  of  the  most  important  services  that  can  bo  rendered  in  tlie 
Held  of  historical  researcli,  Wisconsin  liaa  ranch  unpublished 
niaiinscript  iiuiterinl  which  has  lain  nnnsed  for  many  years  and 
wiiicli  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  theses  to  bring  to  light  and 
render  available  to  every  one.  The  papers  publislied  at  this 
time  represent  some  careful  detailed  work  with  the  copies  of  the 
original  U.  S.  census  returns  for  1S50-T0,  in  the  office  of  tke 
Secretary  of  State.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  are 
soon  to  appear  in  the  current  volume  of  the  report  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Academy  of  Sciences  and  Ai-ts.  The  purpose  in  this  work 
liaa  Ix'on  to  make  use  of  the  nviuirrnicnt  of  senior  theses  in  com- 
piling and  using  the  material  given  in  the  above  mentioned  cen- 
sus reports  for  the  various  counties  and  towns  of  the  state.  Al- 
together the  towns  in  the  counties  of  Dane,  Racine,  Kenosha, 
Bodge,  Iowa,  Rjchland,  Columbia,  Crawford  and  St  Croix  have 
been  studied  and  the  stjitistics  worked  over  into  tables  and  charts 
and  maps  so  as  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in 
local  history.  The  soil  and  topogi-.ijiliy  have  in  each  case  Iw^-n 
worked  out  by  towns  to  fonn  a  physical  bayin  fitr  the  discussion 
()f  tlie  population.      The  pe(>]dc  of  the  towns  Inive  iM'cn  elaKsitii'd 
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of  tJte  various  nationalities  in  each  town  has  been  found,  and  tho 
connection  between  tlie  economio  condition  and  polities  has  in 
some  cases  been  stated.  Two  theses  pf  the  current  year  have 
dealt  more  fully  with  the  question  of  the  settlement  and  spread 
of  Germans  in  the  state.  The  Germans  in  the  counties  of  Dodge, 
Jefferson,  Fond  du  Lac,  Ozaukee  and  Washington  were  grouped 
according  to  the  portion  of  Germany  from  which  they  came, 
and  the  location  of  these  groups  was  pointed  out  by  towns. 

In  general  the  studios  bo  far  have  shown  tlie  possibilities  in 
such  original  investigation  and  prove  how  valuable  co-operativo 
thesis  work  can  be  made  when  properly  directed  upon  aubjecla 
of  intrinsic  importance.  Tlie  movement  of  populatitai  across 
Wisconsin  from  east  to  west,  the  changes  in  predominant  nation- 
ality that  take  place  in  the  total  population  of  the  counties  and 
towns  from  1850  to  1870  clearly  indicate  that  in  such  studies 
must  be  sou^t  tlio  real  foundations  for  generalization  regarding 
the  westward  movement  of  jwpulation  in  the  entire  northwest. 
The  time  has  past  for  the  crude  guesses  and  startling  half  truths 
with  which  many  of  the  earlier  writers  have  astonished  and  de- 
lighted their  readers.  There  is  left  for  us  to  work  out  carefully 
and  scientifically  the  slow  and  steady  transformations  that  pro- 
duced the  Wisconsin  of  18!I0  from  the  Wisconsin  of  1850  or 
1870.  The  lalxtratory  method  ahme  can  be  trustee!  in  so  im- 
portajit  a  task  as  this.  The  lafit  problem  upon  which  two  stu- 
dents are  at  present  at  work  may  he  stated  thus:  By  what  routes 
did  the  different  nation alitira  and  the  natives  from  tlie  several 
states  enter  the  cjuiiities  of  Wisconsin,  iind  sKHiond,  what  part  of 
the  actual  pi>pulation  left  the  towns  and  ciMinties  from  decade 
to  (lecade?  With  the  answers  to  these  two  questions,  tlie  first 
rough  sketch  of  tlie  studj'  of  immigration  into  Wisconsin  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  comjilct^-.  The  published  theses  give  lit- 
tle hint  of  tlic  magnitude  of  the  labor  involved  in  producing  th" 
tables  of  totals  and  pen-entagi's  that  form  so  large  a  part  of  each 
paper.  The  students  who  have  taken  part  in  tJiis  seminary  work  . 
'showed  the  gt^nuine  scientific  spirit  and  ]>ersisted  with  admirable 
delenninatioii  to  the  end  of  their  lalmrioiis  ta.iks. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  eoiii-tesy  of  Secretary  of  State 
Froflich  in  loaning  to  the  Stale  llist'>rical  Society  the  volume* 
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of  tho  cenmis  reports,  1850-1870.  The  matorial  was  tliua  ren- 
dered easily  accessible  to  each  iiieiiibcr  of  the  sciiiinarj'  and  the 
very  best  results  were  thereby  seeurcd. 


O.  G.  LiBBY. 


University  of  Wisconsin,  June  2J,,  1002. 


KACINE  COUNTY.' 


ORGAN  IZ.4TION. 


The  present  coimty  of  Racine  is  a  portion  of  the  territory 
ceded  to  the  United  States  hy  tire  treaty  of  1833  with  the  Potta- 
watomie aiid  other  trites  of  Indians.  When  the  territoiry  of 
Wisconsin  was  organized  it  was  embraced  witliin  the  boundaries 
of  Milwaukee  county,  of  which  it  remained  a  part  until  1837, 
The  legislature  of  183(' — the  so-called  "Belmont"  legislature' — 
by  ah  act  approved  Pec.  7,  1S3G,  divided  the  original  Milwau- 
kee county  and  provided  for  a  new  county  asfollows:  "Sec.  2. 
Townships  Wo.  1,  2,  3  and  4  north,  of  ranges  19,  20,  21,  23  and 
23  east,  of  said  4th  principal  meridian,  shall  be  and  tiie  same 
are  hereby  constituted  a  separate  county,  and  be  called  Racine, 
and  the  seat  of  justice  of  said  county  is  hereby  established  at 
the  town  of  Racine.  The  County  of  Racine  shall  be  organized 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  the  inhabitants  there- 
of be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privilq:^  to  whii'h  by  law  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  organized  counties  of  this  temtory  are 
entitleil;  and  the  said  county  shall  continue  to  bo  a  part  of 
the  Third  Judicial  District,  and  a  District  Court  shall  be  held 
therein,  at  tlie  said  seat  of  ju.'itic'.e,  at  the  Court  House  or  such 
other  place  as  may  he  provided.  Two  tenns  of  the  said  District 
Court  shall  be  held  annually  after  the  organization  of  said 
county,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  and  third  Monday  in  No- 
vember; and  the  several  acts  concerning  the  District  Courts  in 

'A  thesis   Biibtnlttcd  to  the   rnpulty   nfUic   riilvcrnlly   of    WIwnuHU   foe    the 
BaccaUnreBlo  decree  by   A.   W,   Blackhiirn.  19D1. 
■Pint  legislature  or  WinconBln  territory  held  at  Belmont,  fo^^'a,  fi^nqty,^  ^^  ^  j  |(^ 
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the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  shall  bo  and  they  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  the  District  Court  of  the  county  o£  Racine ;  and  the 
cotmtieR  of  Walworth  and  Rock  shall  be  and  are  hereby  attached 
to  the  <'Ounty  of  Racine  for  judicial  purposes.'" 

Up  to  1850  Racine  county  included  the  present  county  of 
Kcnof^ha,  By  an  act  approved  January  30,  1850,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  of  Racine  county  within  the  following  boundaries  should 
l)e  erected  into  a  separate  county,  called  Kenoeha.  "Commenc- 
ing at  the  S.  W.  comer  and  running  thence  oast  on  the  state 
line  to  center  of  Lake  Michigan  and  S.  E.  comer  of  said  county ; 
thence  northerly  to  lino  b^weeii  to^vnships  2  and  3 ;  thence  west- 
erly on  said  line  to  eastern  line  of  present  town  of  Burlington  ; 
thence  southerly  on  said  lino  to  S.  E.  comer  thereof;  thence 
westerly  on  south  lino  of  said  town  to  the  east  line  of  the  county 
of  Walworth ;  thence  south  on  said  line  to  place  of  beginning.'" 

OEOLOOY    ANU    SOIL. 

Racine  county  lies  entirely  within  the  belt  of  land  along  Late 
Michigan,  which  is  underlaid  by  the  Niagara  limestone  forma- 
tion and  has  the  rich  soils  which  such  regions  generally  possess, 
jfap  I  shows  the  distribution  of  the  soils.'  In  the  extreme  east- 
era  part  of  the  county,  along  the  lake,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy 
loam.  The  central  and  eastern  part  of  thecounty  has  a  large 
area  of  prairie  loams.  This  needed  little  clearing,  hence  was 
eagerly  seized  by  the  iirst  settlers.  In  the  northeastern  and 
northwestern  parts  of  the  county,  covering  about  one-third  of 
Caledonia,  one-half  of  Norway,  one-third  of  Waterford  aJid  a 
jiart  of  Rochester  are  found  the  clayey  loams  of  the  medium  and 
heavier  varieties.  Along  the  I)cs  Plaines  river  in  the  central 
part  of  the  county,  and  in  Norway  township  around  Wind  Lake, 
covering  about  one-third  of  the  township  of  Norway,  and  in  vari- 
ous other  low  and  swampy  places  are  found  humus  soils,  mainly 
muck  and  peat.  The  balance  of  the  county  has  a  soil  on  which  . 
oaks  flourish — clayey  loams  of  the  lighter  varieties.  The  county 
was  affected  by  glacial  action  and  this  is  particularly  apparent  in 
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its  western'  part,  which  has  an  arm  of  the  Kettle  range  a'rteudiiig 
up  into  it  from  the  south. 

Katnne  county  is  a  roliinp  i>rairie,  and  ita  vegetation  is  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  "Oak  group"  and  "Prairie  grasses," 
with  scatterings  of  "grass  and  sedge"  corresponding  to  the  low 
places.  There  is  also  a  "Maple"  area  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  county.  Three  rivers — the  Root,  which  flows  aoutheaat  into 
Lake  Michigan,  the  Des  Plaines,  which  flows  directly  south 
through  the  central  part  of  the  county  and  wliich  discharges  into 
the  Illinois,  and  the  Fox,  in  the  western  part,  the  largest  and 
most  important  and  which  also  empties  into  the  Illinois,  furnish 
pxeollent  drainage,  and  considerable  water  power  for  the  county. 
The  waf<r  shed  between  the  St,  Lawrence  system  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi system  in  Kaeine  county,  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  and  has  an  elevation  of  from  100  to  200  feet  above  tlui 
level  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  topt^aphy  of  the  county  as  a 
\vholf>  is  that  of  a  gentle  rise  from  an  elevation  of  a  few  ii'ot 
above  Lake  Mieliigan  in  tlie  extreme  east  to  a  height  of  300  to 
400  feet  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.' 

RARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

Tho  first  visit  ever  made  by  white  men  to  the  region  of  Ttnoine 
county,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  that  of  Vincennes  and  n 
party  of  Frenchmen  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  Miamis  in 
!I69!).  A  part  of  his  band  were  missionaries  under  the  conduct 
of  Henri  de  Touty;  Vincennes  continued  his  course  but  Touty 
and  the  misflionarie^  remained  in  the  vicinity  seeking  the  most 
accessible  route  to  the  Illinois  river.  They  had  Ix^n  informed 
by  Indians  that  by  ascending  the  Root  river  and  making  a  port- 
age of  nine  leagues  they  would  reach  another  river  (Fox  of  Illi- 
nois), by  which  they  conld  reach  the  Illinois.* 

The  first  white  settler  of  Racine  county  was  a  trader,  a 
Frenchman,  Jak  Jambeau  by  name,  who  had  his  trading  post 
at  Skunk  Grove,  where  there  was  an  Indian  settlement.     TTo, 

'Thr  mHfprlsl  on  fipolojty  nml  Snll  wiis  IhUpii  fr-im  fJcnIocy  "f  WIsi-^uiHln, 
Vnl.    II   aS73~lS77). 

'Narration  of  tli«>w'lnrlilrntE  In  n  l<>ttcr  nl  r>iii>  of  tli<'  mlHxIi.tiiirU'H  Ik  tlip  fli-^t 
•cCDUBt  o(  this  region  on  iw)onl>    (Hist.  Racine  Co.,  Wcxt-  Htst-  C-ti.i  t'liion)^),  p. 
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howevfir,  cannot  Ix!  consiclcrcil  a  jiionoer  because,  following  the 
example  of  so  many  of  his  coiintrymen,  lie  married  a  sqitaw  and 
became  an  Indian. 

Very  different  were  tlie  men  who  caiue  later  to  founil  enlight- 
ened institutions  of  society  an<l  government  and  who  are  worthy 
of  the  name  of  pioneers.  In  November,  18'i4,  Capt  Gilbert 
Knapp,'  a  native  of  Ma-ssachusetts,  accompanied  by  two  men  in 
his  employ  came  from  Chicago  along  tlio  Indian  trail  to  8knnk 
Grove.  From  hero  an  Indian  piloted  him  U>  the  mouth  of  Hoot 
river,  where  Knapp  dc'^^iiled  to  loeat<=,  and  here  built  a  cabin  on 
the  present  site  of  Ilaoine. 

Tlio  founding  of  "Racine  was  the  initial  stej)  ti>war(la  the  set- 
tlement of  Southeastern  Wisconsin.  Immigration  began  actively 
in  ISliS,  and  throughout  1S36  inereaaed  and  continued  beyond 
expectation.  Within  a  year  from  the  time  when  Knapp  made 
his  claim,  settlers  found  their  way  into  nearly  every  township  of 
the  pi-esent  county  of  Jtacine.  ift.  Pleasant  was  setthtd  in  Jan- 
uarj',  183.5;  Caledonia,  close  of  ISB-t  or  l)eginning  of  1835: 
Yorkville,  siunmer,  1835';  Raymond,  by  September,  IS.'iS ;  Rix-h- 
esteir,  fall  of  183.5 ;  Burlington,  Deceml>er,  1835 ;  Waterford  and 
Dover,  1836;  Nonvay,  1838,  though  it  was  not  until  early  in 
1840  that  the  first  company  of  Norwegian  iimiiigrants  arrived 
and  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Wind  Lake,  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  which  nationality  the  township  takes  its  name. 

From  this  time  on  the  growth  of  the  county  was  very  rapid. 
According  to  the  census  of  1842  there  were  3,S2^  persona  within 
the  IxMindaries  of  the  present  county  of  liaeine.  In  1850  it  had, 
by  a  marvelous  development  and  inc^n-iise,  reached  the  compara- 
tively largo  population  of  14,!Ki8,  while  in  1860,  31,361  persons 
claimed  the  county  as  their  home, 

NATIVITY. 

Taking  as  a  lia.sis  the  data  given  in  the  census  enumerator's 

returns  for  the  years  1850  and  1860,  we  shall  now  attempt  to 
I)oint  out  some  of  the  most  salient  facts  in  regard  to  the  nativity 
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of  the  poople  who  settled  and  lived  in  Racine  county  in  its  earlier 
veara:'  their  location  in  said  county  by  townships  and,  where 
possible  to  assign,  a  reason  for  so  locating ;  lastly,  what  changes 
took  place  during  the  period  from  1850  to  1860,  as  evidenced  by 
a  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  each  nationality,  in  each 
township  for  the  year«  1850  and  IStiO. 

To  aid  in  this  effort  Table  I  has  l)een  prepared.  For  conve- 
nience the  nativities  have  been  grouped  by  sections  and  i)erccnt7 
ages  used  instead  of  totals.  The  table  gives  the  perconta^  of 
native  and  foreign  bom  in  the  county  for  the  years  1850  and 
I860 ;  the  percentage  of  each  nativity  group  in  the  whole  county ; 
the  percentage  of  every  nativity  group  in  every  city  ur  township. 

If  we  glance  at  Table  I  we  find  as  a  capital  fact  that  in  1850, 
23.6^  of  the  population  of  the  county  were  natives  of  New  York 
and  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  thes<!  lived  in  the  ensUrn  town- 
ships of  the  county.'  The  city  of  Racine  was  25.3;i  New  York 
people;  town  of  Racine,  23^;  Caledonia,  22^;  Raymond,  24^; 
Yorkville,  24^;  Mt.  Pleasant,  42^.  The  pnly  western  township 
having  above  the  county  average  of  New  Yorkers  is  Rochester, 
which  has  25^.  The  reasons  for  ihcir  locating  thus  may  possibly 
be,  that  theee  townships  possessed  advantages,  natiiral  or  acci- 
dental, which  caused  them  to  bo  especially  attractive  to  the  pio- 
neer—for the  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders  were  the  pio- 
neers of  Racine  county — and  being  among  the  first  on  the  ground 
they  were  able  to  secure  these  advantages  by  reason  of  their  pri- 
ority of  claim.  Racine  City  was  the  natural  gatciway  to  the 
coimty.    From  here  the  new  arrivals  started  out  to  look  for  lands, 

■U.   8.   C^nsun  tfiSO  ind   ISO),    fnp'fs  of  (be  orlgliinl   rt'c-ordx  la    Ihp  otRrc  nt 
thp   BFcrrtirf  of  Btatp. 
*8pe  Uap  I  for  lomlloo  of  toKOBblpx. 
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jrciK'i^  it  is  nat\iritl  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  ahoiild  Ix? 
jcttlod  and  oci-iipicil  by  the  first  sottlcrs.  Then  a^in  the  st>ilti 
in  the  easteni  ainl  eentral  part  of  the  eountj"  were  prairie  loams, 
n'<iuiriiifr  little  if  any  cleariiifr,  an<l  tlnis  more  valuable  in  th'i 
vycn  of  a  [yionoer.'  The  reasi>ii  wliy  lliK'Iiester,  an  estrcrae  west- 
ern tiwnship,  sbniild  show  a  pn>iloiiiiuancc  tf  Xew  Yorkers  i.^ 
(Ine,  no  doubt,  to  its  favorable  -situation  on  the  Fox  river,  its 
wat/TiKuver  Winjr  the  best  in  the  ectunty.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
walerpower  which  attracted  the  first  settlers  to  si-leet  the  present 

■See  Slap  I  for  boIIb, 
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sites  of  the  villages  of  Rochester  and  Waterford,  and  the  Kew 
Yorkers,  together  with  the  New  Englanders,  being  tlie  first  on 
the  ground,  naturally  took  possession  of  this  great  advantage,' 
The  group  of  the  next  highest  }Tercentage.  21^,  for  the  whole 
county  in  1850,  ia  that  of  the  natives  of  the  British  Isles.  They 
arrived  iu  tho  countj-  somewhat-  later  than  the  natives  of  the 
eastern  states,  and  as  a  consequence  had  to  tak©  s«cli  lands  as  were 
left.  They  ^owed  the  clannish  instinct  to  a  marked  d^ree  and 
chmg  tf^ther.  Thus  we  have  existing  even  to  this  day  sections 
which  are  known  as  the  English,  Irish,  Sootch  and  Welsh,  settle- 
ments. By  Table  I  we  see  tliat  in  1850  Dover  has  4fi!^  of  British 
born  inhabitants,  while  Yorkville,  the  next  township  to  the  east, 
is  31^  British;  liacine  City,  21.3^,  and  Raymond,  21^.  The 
•reason  they  located  in  these  places,  in  greatest  niunbers,  seems  to 
be  because  here  was  the  best  lands  tlien  iinoccupied.  Another 
reason  why  they  seem  to  have  massed  in  Dover  and  Yorkville 
townships  is  the  fact,  which  I  mentioned  above,  of  their  ten- 
dency to  form  groups.  After  the  iirst  settlers  had  located  in.  a 
certain  township  the  later  comers  of  that  nationality  would 
■  make  this  a  nncloiis  and  thus  form  a  settlement.  Thus  in  Dover 
township  we  have  an  English  and  an  Irish  settlement.  In 
Yorkville  there  is  a  Scotch  settlement,  while  the  largest  num- 
ber of  British  found  in  Racino  are  Welsh.  This  seems  to  be 
qnite  an  influential  factor  in  detennining  the  choice  of  a  new 
settler,  especially  one  of  foreign  birth,  as  to  the  locality  in 
which  he  shall  reside. 

The  Germans  wore  the  next  most  important  element.  In  1850, 
they  comprised  12.1;^  of  the  total  population  of  the  county.  Of 
the  townships,  Burlington  had  tho  largest  Gennan  element,  or 
2y^  of  its  entire  popnlation ;  Caledonia  was  20;^  Gennan ;  Raeinn 
township  15?^,  and  Racine  city  13^ ;  the  rest  of  tho  townships  of 
the  (wunty  all  had  a  well  marked  Gennan  element.  The  Ger- 
mans did  not  seem  to  mass  in  one  locality  so  distinctly  as  did  the 
other  foreigners.  Perhaps  this  was  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
decentralization  of  the  motlier  countiw,  tlio  natives  of  the  several 
German  states  calling  themselves  not  Gcnnans  but  by  the  name 

■pist.  Racine  and  Kenoibo  Cos.;  p.  292. 
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of  the  state  they  came  from.  One  sees  this  most  forcibly  if  lie 
will  glance  over  a  page  of  the  original  census  returns  for  1850, 

The  Kew  England  men,  though  they  comprised  only  lO.Sjt  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  county  in  1850,  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  the  county.  Indeed,  it  was  a  Massachusetts  man  who 
made  the  first  settlement.  Rochester,  -we  see,  has  the  largest  per- 
centage of  New  England  people  of  any  of  the  townships  or  18j( 
of  its  total  population.  The  greater  part  of  these  were  Ver^ 
monters.  Other  townships  having  above  the  average  number 
of  New  England  people  were:  Raymond,  with  11^;  Cale- 
donia 13;^,  and  Racine  city  11.8^. 

In  1850  tlie  only  other  foreign  group  which  was  at  all  numer- 
ous, and  this  is  only  one*  township,  was  the  Scandinavians,  who 
made  up  4.9^  of  the  total  population  of  the  county.  The  most  of 
these  were  found  in  the  township  of  Nonvay  of  which  they  were 
57^  of  the  total  population.  Rochester  and  Raymond  had  6^ 
Scandinavian.  It  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  here  that  Norway 
-  was  first  settled  by  the  Norwegians  in  1840  and  soon  became  the 
center  of  Scandinavian  emigi-ation  to  this  state,  and  the  settle- 
ment itself  is  regarded  as  the  first  permanent  Scandinavian  col- 
ony in  Wisconsin.'  As  to  the  rest  of  the  groups  none  are  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  merit  special  notice. 

In  1850,  17.5.'*  of  the  total  population  of  the  county  were 
natives  of  Wisconsin  and  the  only  fact  specially  interesting  about 
the  distribution  of  these  is  that  the  percentage  of  those  bom  in 
W^isconsin  for  Racine  city  and  Racine  township  is  leas  than  the 
average  for  the  county.  Racine  city  is  13.1^,  and  Racine  town- 
ship 15;^,  while  in  the  more  western  and  less  thickly  populated 
townships  l.hoao  born  in  Wisconsin  wero  above  the  county  aver- 
age, except  Norway,  which  was  the  last  township  settled  and 
which  had  oidy  17^  Imm  in.  Wisconsin.  This  may  show  one  of 
two  things,  cither  that  tho  families  were  larger  in  the  western 
and  agricultural  townships  or  that  the  younger  generation 
"struck  out"  for  itself  into  the  newer  and  less  densely  populated 
localities. 


'The  flrnt  SpnniJIriiivftin  newcpniii-r  In  the  coiiiilr)-,  (■bIImI  "Nonl  l^Bct," 
extablUhed  help,  nnil  a  log  rliiiri'h,  1>u:]t  nt  (bp  iTiitnil  potut  of 
by  Itie  coloulxtH  In  1S4R.  vas  (lie  Hrsl  Norn-pRlan  Liithpran  rhiirrh  liullt  In  tbp 
United  Stnles.  Hlat.  Racine  and  KeooBba  conntlea,  p.  306.  {CUea^  Wettern 
Plat  CO.)  [g.Lzc.lvA.OO^^IC 
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Taking  the  county  as  a  whole,  the  population  in  1850  was 
58.6i^  native  bom.  Those  townskips  whidh  had  a  larger  foreign 
population  than  native  were  Burlington,  51. 2;^;  Dover,  54. 4j^, 
and  Nor.way,  78.8^.  Tbeae  we  have  seen  were  peopled  mainly 
by  Qemmna,  British  and  Scandinavians,  respectively. 

Such  being  the  situation  in  1850,  let  us  now  examine  the  con- 
dition of  things  as  revealed  by  the  census  returns  of  1860.  Turn- 
ing to  our  Tal^  I  we  see  that  a  great  cliange  has  taken  place 
generally,  although  the  percentage  of  native  and  foreign  bom  res- 
idents for  l;he  whole  county  remains  practically  the  same  as  in 
1850. 

New  York  is  no  longer  the  predominating  group,  but  this  is 
not  surprising,  for  we  should  expect  to  find,  as  we  do  here,  that 
those  bom  in  Wisconsin  are  most  numerous.  New  York,  how- 
ever, has  decreased  almost  one-half — from  23  6;^  of  total  popula- 
tion in  1850  to  13.2j^  in  1860.  Almost  the  same  thing  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  New  England  population.  It  decreases  from 
10.5j(  to  6.3^,  All  the  rest  of  the  native  bom  groups  decrease 
in  their  percentage  of  the  total  population  of  the  county,  ex- 
cept, of  courae,  the  Wisconsinbom,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
foreign  bom  hold  their  own  and  even  increase  their  percentage 
in  some  cases.  The  population  of  the  whole  county  increased 
42.7;^  in  the  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860.  This  fact  must  al- 
ways be  taken  into  consideration  if  we  make  any  comparison 
between  the  percentages  given  in  the  table. 

For  the  New  York  group,  in  1860  those  townships  having 
above  the  county  average  of  New  York  people  are:  City  of 
Racine,  14.2%  JMt.  Pleasant^  18%  ;Raymond,  14%  ;  Yorkville, 
17^;  Rochester,  IQ^.  These  are  the  same  townships  having  the 
largest  percentage  of  New  Yorkers  in  1850.  The  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  New  York  to  the  whole  county  is  too  great  to 
,  be  explained  simply  as  a  result  of  the  falling  off  of  immigration 
from  that  stata  It  means  something  more.  It  means  that  there 
are  actually  less  people  in  the  county  who  were  bom  in  New 
York  than  there  were  in  1850.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
deatJis  which  may  have  occurred  during  ten  years,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  shifting  of  population  between 
1850  and  1860.     That  some  of  the  people  who  were  in  the 
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(v»imty  in  1850  lia<l  moved  on  with  Uie  wostwanl  movement. 
Souip,  nndoubtedly,  had  gone  to  California;  otliors  to  more  re- 
eently  ojxmod  territory'. 

The  same  liolds  good  for  tlio  New  England  population.  In 
1800  Lliero  are  some  200  leas  New  Englandere  in  the  county  than 
in  1?;')0.  The  percentage  for  the  whole  county  was  only  6.3;^  in 
1800.  Of  the  townships  Rochester  was  12.2?^  New  England; 
Waterford,  9.8)^;  Ilaeine  city,  3.9'^;.all  the  rest  had  below  the 
average  percentage  for  the  coimty,  although  in  1850  Raymond 
and  Caledonia  were  above  the  average,  thus  showing  an  even 
more  marked  decline. 

Tho  Middle  AtJantic,  Southern  and  Northwestern  stAtes  also 
sliow  a  decline  from  their  percentages  in  1850.  We  see,  tlien, 
that  there  was  a  very  marked  diminution  in  the  native  bom  ele- 
ments, exclusive  of  those  bom  in  the  county  or  state  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  U*  etmi[>ensate  for  this  loss  in  tlie  native 
Ijorn  iK>|)ulation,  we  fin<l  that  the  foreign  bom  made  a  gain  of 
..V  for  the  whole  county,  and  their  loss  in  percentage  by  groups 
is  nut  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  native  bom  groups. 

Rritiah  America  did  actually  lose  some  of  its  members  by  emi- 
gration fmm  the  county.  The  percentage  for  the  whole  county 
in  1850  for  British  America  was  2.S^;  in  1860,  1.0.  "Of  tho 
t'>wusii!ps  Ilayniond  shows  the  greatest  loss,  or  a  decrease  from, 
6^  in  1850  to  3.3?!  in  1860. 

The  British  Isles  group  for  1800  shows  a  decrease  in  percent- 
age for  ttie  wliole  county  from  21^  in  1850  to  17.5^.  This  is 
not  a  loss  at  all  in  tJie  actual  uumb»;r  of  pe<iple  of  British  nati\'- 
ify  -in  tlie  coiliity,  for  it  luusfc  be  reniembert«3  that  there  is  the 
42^  gain  in -population  for  the  county  to  be  overcome.  It 
only  means  that  the  immigration  from  the  British  Isles  was 
not  large  enough  to  overwune  the  increase  in  population  for  the 
C(iuut\',  The  t(.>wuship«  having  the  largest  percentage  of  British 
l)orn  peoples  are  priK-tically  the  same  as  in  1850.  Racine  city 
has  -20^  \  Vorkville,  2!);^;  Dciver,  32;?;  Mt,  Pleasant,  which  only 
had  V.Vi  British  in  1850,  in  ISfiO  had  21;*  British.  Those  show- 
ing largest  decrease  arc  Raymond  from  21;)!  to  10.5^;  Burling- 
ton, 11)^  to  10.1;?:.  Tlie  decrease  in  the  last  two  townships  can 
be  ascribed  to  a  shifting  of  population. 
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The  German  proiip  shows  tlio.i^iilv  incrnisc  of  any  importaiicc 
( iituMo  the  Wiscnnsin  lioni.  Ilere  tlierc  is  an  increase  from 
li.ljf  U>\iA^  during  the  ixrio.l  from  ISSO  to  1800.  Tliissence 
to  fix  the  nationality  uf  ihe  majority  of  pccjile  coming  into  thi' 
county  bcitwwii  1S.50  and  !Siil)  as  Oerniaiia.  These  Germans 
h.^ratcil  as  a  ml©  where  they  found  the  most  of  their  fellow  eonn- 
tr\-mon.  Thii-4  Burlington,  which  in  ISilO  was  2il^  German,  in 
l«iiOhad:j;U}fof  that  nationality;  Kaeiiie  city  13;f  in  1850,  hud 
lAA'jt  in  ISiiO;  Caledonia  i-pniains  aI)ont  the  aanic,  having  20;^ 
OerinaD  in  1850,  1!)^  in  18(10.  All  the  townshijw  increased 
lh(lr  j»r-rcentage of  («erman  Ixnn  pojHdation  vei^  noticeably. 

The  Scandinavians  fell  off  from  4.!);*  of  the  total  jwpnlation 
in  1850  to  3.5;^  in  I860.  The  most  marked  decrease  is  in  the 
township  of  Xorway,  which  fell  off  from  SV?^  in  1850  to  40^ 
iu  1800.  The  greatest  increase  iit  Kaymond,  which  lies  jnst  to 
the  east  of  Xonvay,  from  tIJ*'  in  1850  to  lO.Oj^  in  18«0.  Thj 
other  township  which  increniird  notieeahly  was  York\'ille,  which 
in  1850  was  only  3;^  Scandinavian,  in  18(10  was  (!?'. 

Peoi)les  from  the  "Rest  of  Enrope"  increased  from  St^  of  the 
total  jH)piilation  of  the  connty  in  1S50  to  4.1^  in  18(iO.  The 
great^^t  increase  wa.-*  in  Calwlonia  township,  whicli,  fn>ni  a  |Hjr- 
centagc  of  -~^  in  1850  jumped  to  IH^  in  18C0.  Uochestej-  also 
increased  from  .'2'/  to  (i.3^.  The  abnijit  riae  in  both  these  town- 
ships was  caused  by  iti  influ.x  of  Ijnhemians  during  the  peiiiicl 
t8.'iO-18({0.' 

The  only  otiier  gn>iip  to  he  laUen  account  of  is  the  natives  of 
\Vis«;n»in.  'yWis  shows  the  largest  increase  of  any  group.  Tn 
1850  it  was  lV.5jt  of  the  total  |K>puliition,  while  in  1800  it  is 
33.45f.  The  same  peculiarity  in  th»^  distribntiim  of  those  Ixirn  in 
Wiscmsin  anii>ng  the  townsliij)s  is  shown  for  181)0,  as- in  1850. 
The  eity  of  Racine  lia!»  a  lower  jHTcentage  of  Wisconsin  Itorn 
I)eople  than  the  connty  average,  it  having  only  2i).8^,  and  the 
same  reason  may  he  assigned  for  it  as  in  1850. 

To  sum  up  for  the  emmty:  In  1850  we  find  that  tliore  are 
three  important  elements  in  the  connty — 

1.  The  New  York,  23.fi:?,  and  Xew  Kngland,    lO.ri;^   i«,.,u\a- 
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2-  The  natives  of  the  British  Isles,  21^. 

3.  The  natives  of  the  German  States,  12.1^. 

Those,  in  their  location,  show  that  the;  came  in  three  distinct 
waves  of  immigration:  Ist.  Those  frc«n  Jiew  York  and  New 
England,  who  settled  most  generally  in  ihe  eastern  townships  of 
the  county  and  in  whatever  place  there  were  the  greater  natural 
advantages.  2d.  The  natives  of  the  British  Isles,  who  chose  the 
best  lands  which  were  left  and  who  tended  to  make  settlementa  in 
groups  according  to  their  nationality,  fid.  The  Germans,  who 
came  last  and  who  did  not  attain  their  maximum  strength  until 
]  860,  They  filled  up  the  gaps  and  were  more  evenly  distributed 
over  the  whole  county.  The  Scandinavians,  who  came  contem- 
poraneously with  the  British,  settled  in  the  township  of  Norway 
and  becajne  the  center  of  early  Scandinavian  immigration  to  the 
state. 

By  ISfiO  the  relative  importance  of  the  nativities  had  changed. 
The  people  from  the  British  Isles  were  the  most  important  el*^ 
ment.  Next  cam©  the  Germans,  who  had  increased  their  percent- 
age since  1850.  The  New  York  element  was  now  third  in  numer- 
ical importance;  though  combined  with  New  England,  it  gave  a 
Yankee  predominance.  Those  bom  in  Wisconsin  have  been  left 
out  in  this  final  consideration. 

The  most  striking  fact  from  1850  to  1860  is  that  foreign 
immigration  was  able  to  increase  the  percentage  of  foreign  born 
in  the  county  .3%. 

DENSITY  OF  POPUI^TION  AND  WEALTH  PER  CAPITA 

Having  examined  the  nativity  of  the  people  of  the  county  for 
the  years  1850  and  1860,  let  us  now  investigate  the  economic  con- 
ditions for  those  same  years,  showing,  if  possible,  tiie  inftuenoe 
nationality  had  upon  the  density  of  population  and  wealth  per 
capita : 
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Table  II— POrULATION   PER  SQUARE  MILE. 
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Table  II  shows  the  populatioii  per  square  mile  for  the  years 
1850,  1860,  1870,  1880  ajid  1890  o£  each  township,  with  and 
without  villagfts,  and  of  the  entire  county,  with  and  witliout  the 
city  of  Racine,  for  those  satrie  years. 

The  township  of  Raymond  is  the  only  one  in  the  county  which 
shows  a  steady  increase  in  population  during  the  entire  period 
from  1850  to  18!)0.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Caledonia  and  Waterford 
show  a  fluctuating  population.  They  increased  very  rapidly 
until  they  reached  their  maximum  density  in  1870.  The  census 
of  1880  showed  a  great  loss,  from  which  they^re  again  recover- 
ing in  1890.  They  are  colored  green  on  Map  II,  and  their  rats 
of  increase  and  density  of  population  is  shown  in  Table  II. 
Yorkville,  Norway  and  Dover  likewise  increased  until  18T0, 
from  which  time  they  have  steadily  declined.  Rochester  reached 
its  maximum  density  in  1860,  since  when  it  has  continued  to 
decline.  Burlington,  including  the  village,  shows  an  almost  con- 
tinuous increase,  although  from  1870  to  1880' there  waa  a  alight 
decrease.  However,  the  township  itself,  exclusive  of  the  village, 
shows  a  constant  falling  off  in  density  of  population  and  must  be 
considered  a  declining  area.  The  county  as  a  whole,  including 
Racine  city,  has  shown  a  large  increase.  Exclusive  of  the  city, 
it  increased  until  1870,  when  there  was  a  falling  off  shown  in 
1880,  and  from  that  time  <m  it  has  gained  very  slowly. 

The  table  as  a  whole  seems  to  show  that  the  county,  leaving 
out  fihe  city  of  Racine,  had  its  greatest  density  of  population  in 
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the  year  1870.  From  1870  to  1S80  there  was  a  great  decrease, 
a  rpsiilt,  perhaps,  of  the  leaving  of  the  jomiger  generation  for 
the  gi-eat  West.  In  1S90  most  of  the  townships  which  are  declin- 
ing, and  which  have  the  smallest  population  per  square  mile  are 
those  which  wei'e  oecnpied  largely  by  foreigners,  in  1860,  and 
whoso  per  capita  valuations  for  that  same  year  were  below  the 
average  for  tlie  conntj.     Rochester  is  the  exception.' 

Let  us  now  examine  into  the  wealth  of  Racine  county  for  the 
yoar^  1850  anil  1800.  Table  III  shows  the  per  capita  valuation 
of  the  city  of  Ilacinc  of  the  three  eastern  towns  in  a  group,  of 
each  of  the  four  middle  townships,  and  of  the  three  western  town- 
ships in  a  group,  for  those  two  years.  It  also  sliows  tlie  per 
capita  valuation  of  the  entire  county,  both  with  and  without  the 
city  of  liacine  for  the  years  1850  and  18(i0,  respectively. 


-PER  CAPITA  VALUATION. 
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In  1850  the  valuations  given  ai-e  only  for  real  property,  while 
in  1860  it  includes  Iwith  real  and  personal.     By  our  Table  III  ■ 

•Hve  Tnlili'  1  anil  Tnblc  III:  also  Mnp  It. 

■Ini'Uitli'H  Itni'Iui'  i-lt}-.  MI.  I'lcaMiii),  ('iiliflotiLi.  Knytiioud,  Yorkvllle  anil  Roch- 
pHlpr  lu  18j0;  III  1860  liiplnilocl  Mt.  I'lpnsant,  Yorbrnif.  Wuti.Tfnrd  and  RoohPhter. 

Mn  18B0  Incluiloil  Norway.  \Xivn  and  nurlliigton;  tti  1880  1ii.-lii.l«l  riil.'U..iiia. 
Nornrar.  Dover  and  BurllngtoD. 
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we  sTd-  tliat  tihe  city  of  Kacine  in  1 850  had  a  per  capita  valuation 
(»f  only  $202,  or  less  than  the  jier  capita  for  tlio  whole  county, 
whicli  was  $210,  Tlio  group  of  eastern  townsliipa — Itacine,  Sft. 
Pleasant  and  Caledonia,  had  a  valuation  of  $317.  Of  the  mid- 
dle townships,  Yorkville  has  a  valuation  of  $317.  Of  tlie  mid- 
dle townaihips,  Yorkville  has  a  valnation  per  capita  of  $257, 
Kaymcnd  $:i46,  Xorway  $111,  Dover  $182.  Tlio  gn>n|)  of  west- 
ern townsliipa,  Waterfor<I,  Iloehester  and  Uiirliii^on,  had  a  val- 
iiati.'>n  of  $171,  which  is  Ik-IoW  the  valuation  pur  capita  of  the 
wliolo  county,  l»6th  including  Kacine  city  and  excluding  it. 

Tlie  difference  in  per  capita  valuations  of  the  several  sections 
r>f  the  county  is  most  probably  due  to  the  difference  in  value  of 
tlie  land  in  tlioee  regions.  In  IS.'iO  it  could  not  have  been  a 
i-esiilt  of  the  difference  in  <lensity  of  population  in  those  regions, 
for  by  Talile  II  we  see  that  there  is  abont  the  same  density  of 
population  for  tlie  eastern  group  of  townships  as  for  the  west- 
em,  and  yet  tlio  fonner  has  a  per  capita  valuation  of  $317  atul 
the  latter  only  $171. 

In  18C0  we  have  the  valuation  forboth  real  and  personal 
prop<!rty  and  thus  ean  obtain  a  niuch  fairer  estimate  of  tlie 
wealth  per  capita  of  the  inhabit-ants  c)f  the  county  for  that  year. 
By  table  III  we  see  Racine  city  has  just  tripled  its  per  capita 
valuation  and  now  has  $(i06  for  each  inhabitant.  The  giwip 
of  oa'itern  townships  shows  a  consistent  rise,  iu  advancing  from 
$317  to  $516  per  capita.  Tho  four  central  townsliips  do  not 
show  tho  rise  one  might  expect  from  their  valuation  in  1850. 
Raymond  advaneJ^s  from  $24C  to  $;tfiO ;  Yorkville  fn>ui  $257  to 
$309;N'oi-way,  $111  to  $256;  Dover,  $182  to  $420.  These  ai-e 
valuations  below  tlie  average  per  capita  for  the  county  in  1800, 
both  inc!iLsi,ve  and  exclusive  of  Racine  city.  Tlie  western  grouj) 
of  townships,  on  tho  central^',  increase  their  per  capita  wealth 
more  tlian  one  would  exjieot  from  tlic  figiire  for  1850,  They 
rise  from  $171  to  $438  per  capita,  or  fnmi  Ixdow  the  county  av- 
erage in  1850  to  an  etpiality  with  it  in  1S60,  What  is  the  rea- 
son for  tlie  increase  in  wealtli  in  some  parts  of  tlie  county  ti>  a 
greater  extent  than  in  othei-s? 

In  theee  central  to«^lBllips  whcn^  there  was  the  least  gain  in 
wealth  there  waa  the  largest  per  cent,  of  foreign  Ixirn  people  in 
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I860,'  We  soe  from  Table  I  that  Dover  waa  43^  foreign,  Nor- 
61.1^  and  Kayniond  il.l^.  These  three  townships  combined 
had  a  per  capita  of  $187  in  1850,  and  in  1860  only  $352,  which 
was  a  very  small  comparative  gain.  If  we  can  demonstrate  that 
those  townships  which  have  the  smallest  native  horn  population 
have  also  Uie  least  wealth  per  capita,  can  we  not  conclude  that 
the  small  rise  in  wealth  in  the  central  townships  was  due  to  the 
fact  of  its  large  foreign  population  ? 

Table  IV  has  been  prepared  showing  the  average  wealth  per 
capita  of  tlioeo  towuM  having  the  largest  sative  bom  population 
and  likewise  the  average  of  those  townships  having  smallest  na- 
tive population.  Group  I  includes  all  townships  having  above 
the  county  average  per  cent,  of  native  bom ;  Group  II  townahips 
having  below  the  county  average  of  native  horn  population.* 
FrcHn  Table  IV  we  see  that  Group  I  has  a  per  capita  wealth  of 
$225  in  1850,  increasing  in  1860  to  $534;  Group  II  has  a  per 
capita  of  $163  in  1850,  while  in  1860  it  has  only  $374.  The 
former  having  much  the  larger  per  capita  in  1850,  increases  ite 
per  capita  by  $309  iu  10  years,  while  the  latter,  having  a  much 
smaller  per  capita  to  start  witii,  and  thus  a  greater  opportimity 
for  gain,  only  increases  its  per  capita  by  $311  during  tim  same 
period.  This  seems,  to  show  that  a  township  whidi  has  a  large 
foreign  population  increases  in  wealth  more  slowly  than  (me 
made  up  largely  of  native  bom.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  reason  wdy  the  central  townships  showed  such  a  small  gain 
in  per  capita  wealtli  from  1850  to  1860  was  because  of  their 
large  foreign  population. 

OCCUPATION, 

In  studying  the  population  of  a  county,  some  attention  should 
be  given  to  tho  occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  With  this  end  in 
view  Table  V  lias  been  prepared,  showing  the  occupation  of  all 
males  above  15  years  of  age,  who  were  inhabitants  of  tfflie  county 
for  the  years  1850  and  1860,  For  convenience  the  occupations 
have  been  grouped,  according  to  their  nature,  into  several  gen- 
eral lieads  and  percentages  have  been  used  instead  of  totals. 
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Table  V.-OCCDPATION. 
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The  most  Btriking  fact,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  table  is  the  de- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  fanners  from  1850  to  1860,  and  tihe 
corresponding  iiiereaBC  in  tlio  ''laborer"  class  during  the  same 
period.  This  was  undonbtedly  due  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, especially  foreign,  and  the  rifcc  in  value  of  land,  thns  com- 
pelling many  to  hire  out  their  services,  whereas  in  1850  they 
were  able  to  secure  land  for  themselves  and  bo  their  own  mas- 
ters.' 

ERKOltS  IS  V.  S.  CENSUS. 

In  going  ovea*  the  census  returns  for  1850  and  1860  as  they 
appear  in  the  original  records,  one  is  struck  with  the  many  in- 
accuracies whidi  occur  and  which  arc  moi'c  often  attributable  to 
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tlie  cui-elessness  or  negligence  of  the  onumerators  than'  to  any 
other  reason.  For  example,  some  pages  o£  the  census  rfttunis 
have  the  wrong  sex  placed  o]>]K>aite  the  names.  Sometimes  the 
entire  page  wonld  bo  wi-ong  in  this  respect,  showing  that  it  had 
beet  oopied  and  tliat  the  aipyist  had  started  wrong  and  thus 
made  the  same  mistake  fhronglioiit  that  entire  page.  Another 
common  error  was  to  pnt  down  the  occupation  of  persons  under 
15  years  of  age,  or  to  leave  out  those  over  !.">  years  of  age,  thu 
former  being  uncalled  for,  the  latter  required.  Sometimes  the 
nativity  of  an  entire  page  of  names  wonld  be  omitted.  Then , 
again  there  would  he  four  or  live  names  crowded  on  two  or  three 
linett,  and  when  the  nativity  for  those  e.xtra  names  was  left  out 
tlie  number  of  persons  on  the  page  miglit  easily  be  oomited 
wrong,  the  extra  names  lieing  overlooked. 

The  inaierial  used  in  this  thesis  for  the  nativity,  density, 
wealth  and  oocupatii^n  of  the  population  of  ]?acine  coimty  for 
the  years  1850  and  1800  is  taken  from  the  original  records  in 
the  oftice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  an<l  it  is  believed  the  compila- 
tion is  so  careful  and  accurate  as  to  waiTant  us  in  pointing  out 
some  errors  made  in  the  otHcial  compilation.  Table  YI  shows 
the  correct  population  of  the  several  townships  for  tlio  ycai-s 
1S50  and  1800,  and  the  difference  lietwoeu  this  and  the  popula- 
tion )!s  given  in  tho  TJ.  S,  census  reports. 
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The  aiiioiint  of  variation  is  iTKUeate*!  for  eaeli  town ;  the  plus 
sigii  Htaiuls  before  tli©  inimber  when  it  ia  hirgcr  than  tJie  correct 
IMfpi'iHtioii,  and  the  ininnti  s\^i  when  it  i^  smaller.  When  thf 
{xpnlation  is  correct,  a  dRsh  occurs.  The  differcnoe  between 
the  rtirrort.  {K;pnlatii'n  and  that  given  in  the  Wificonsin  Blno 
Brelv.-.  (years  18y4  ami  ISKS)  ia  Hkewine  indieated  for  the  cen- 
sus ef  1R60.  Fnnu  this  table  wc  see  that  there  was  a  total  .>f 
eleven  errors  in  the  United  States  censns  for  1850  and  one  ertov 
in  18G0.  The  Blue  Hooks  (years  lS(i4  and  18H5)  show  a  total 
niimlicr  of  errors  of  fiftv-nine. 
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APPENDIX. 
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CRAWFORD   AND   RICHLAND    COUNTIES.' 

CKOi.oay,  SOILS  and  topography.^ 

Tho  surface  featiirca  of  (,'rawfonl  and  Riehlaiul  oounties  a.n^ 
high  rolling  ridges  of  land  whicli  are  interacted  in  all  direc- 
tions by  deep  ravines.  These  ridges  are  high;  in  the  town  of 
Ithaca  the  summita  of  the  ridges  attain  an  average  elevation  of 
500  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  Crawford  county  there 
arc  places  where  tlie  elevation  of  tlie  ridges  is  between  300  to 
.lOO  feet  above  the  valleys.  * 

The  counties  are  well  watered  by  numerous  small  streams. 
Crawford  county  ia  the  river  county  of  the  state,  it  has  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Wisconsin  as  its  bonndariea  and  its  interior  drained 
by  the  Kiekapoo. 

An  editorial  in  tlie  Richland  County  Observer  of  November 
27th,  ISa."),  says:  "There  is  sufficient  water-power  to  be  found 
in  the  streams  (of  Richland  county)  to  pi-opel  a  vast  amount  of 
machinery'.  The  streams  are  rapid,  and  hence,  great  induce- 
ment is  extended  to  the  capitalist  and  machinist." 

The  prevailing  geological  formations  of  these  counties  are 
tlie  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  I.ower  Magnesian  limestone,  the 
latter  generally  overlying  the  former. 

Wlien  once  the  streams  had  cut  through  the  hard,  resisting 
limestone  tliey  easily  eroded  the  sandstone  to  a  great  depth. 

The  Potsdam  sandstone  is  found  in  the  river  valleys,  and  the 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone  is  found  as  a  surface  work  on  a 
greater  part  of  the  ridges  and  in  most  of  the  ^'alleys  about  the 
licads  of  the  small  streams  and  ravines.  The  T-ower  Magnesian 
is  an  important  fonnation,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  ter- 
ritory which  it  covers,  which  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Pots- 
dam, but  because  by  its  decomposition  it  produces  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile soil  on  the  ridges  which  becomes  washed  down  into  the  val- 

'A  llic'Hs  BHUmll!iH[  to  llic  fiu-iilry  i.f  llii-  I'lilHTj-ltj-  ot  W1«™iib1l  fnr  Hi« 
ttni'i'iilNnri'ntc  rti'Kree  bj-  J.  W.  Joliiisin.  1901. 

"Thb.  il  ni-iiHHlnii  i«  iHwil  iip.111  niiuiil.iTli|[ii'«  lir„\„gv  or  Wl.-<™slii  and  tho 
mnterlal  Imlrnirii  frum  IiIh  ruiir  vuluuics  (1^73-1N7T). 
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lojs,  thereby  fertilizing  tLe  otherwise  barren  sand  which  has 
been  derived  from  the  Potsdam. 

The  3oil  of  this  region  is  fertile.  In  general,  it  is  a  clay  soil 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould  and  is  more  or  less  sandy  in  the 
\'alleya. 

The  land  upon  the  hill-sides  is  generally  too  steep  for  cultiva- 
tion, but  as  the  whole  country  was  originally  covered  with  tim- 
K'r,  there  is  a  very  little  waste  land.  .  The  timber  consists  of 
elm,  maple,  white,  hlaeb,  and  bun-  oak,  basswood,  pine  and  but- 
ternut. 

This  section  of  the  state,  owing  to  its  contour,  soils  and 
streams,  has  for  its  ])rincipal  iniliistries  farming,  stock-raising, 
butter  and  cheese-making,  Inmheriiig  (principall;'  in  the  fine, 
hard  woods),  milling  and  niamifacturing  of  various  kinds. 

The  ridges  and  sti'eama  afford  protection  and  water  for  stock, 
and  the  soil  is  especially  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  tame 


Winter  wheat  grows  well  on  the  ridges,  and  corn,  potatoes, 
ct  cetera,  thrive  in  the  sandy  loam  of  the  valleys.  Fruit  trees 
do  well,  particularly  the  peach. 

The  economic  value  of  tlie  geological  formations  of  this  i-egion 
is  not  great.  There  are  some  iron,  cojiper,  lead,  good  huilding- 
stoue,  lime  and  mineral  water. 

A  very  good  building-stoue  is  obtained  from  the  dolomitic 
layers  of  the  Pofadam;  it  is  quite  hard,  dresses  easily,  and  when 
finished  makes  a  hand.some  building  and  withstands  tlio  action 
of  the  weather. 

PKOn.lSO  OF  THE   COUNTIES. 

Crawford  county,  in  ISnO,  liud  a  ]iopuUtioii  of  2,4II!t.  Of 
this  numl>pr  7().2i).^  were  native  U-ni  Americans.  At  this  time 
Richland  county  had  a  population  of  flC!,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  native  horn.  The  foreinn  element  whs  only  C>^^  of  the 
whole. 

In  1.S60  the  pojuilation  of  f'l-awfonl  county  was  8,0(10,  and 
tliere  was  a  jiercentage  of  liA)^  native  born. 

The  census  of  ISOO  sliows  IJichhuid  counlv  to  havoJuid  a, 
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population  of  9,733.  The  percentage  of  foreign  bom  at  this 
time  waa  10.4^. 

In  both  1850  and  1860  each  county  had  a  large  percentage  of 
native  bom. 

The  larger  foreign  population  is  in  the  western  half  of  the 
county.  The  town  of  Lynxville  ie  a  notable  exception.  This 
town  and  the  town  of  Scott  have  the  smallest  percentage  of  for- 
eign born  population  in  the  county,  11.44  and  12,37!^,  respec- 
tively. 

The  towns  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wauzekfl,  Eastman,  Seneca, 
and  Freeman  are  tliOBC  which  have  a  percentage  of  native  bom 
below  that  of  the  county.  The  following  table  shows  the  lead- 
ing foreign  nationalities  in  these  towns: 


TonN«. 

NAriOR*L.TI. 

PbiCbnt. 

In  Kichland  county  the  smallest  percentages  of  foreign  bom 
population  ai-e  foimd  in  the  towns  of  Bloom,  Sylvan,  Forest, 
Richland,  Eagle,  Bucna  Vista,  Rockbridge,  and  Willow;  in  the 
towns  of  Richmond,  Richwood,  and  Dayton  the  percentages  of 
native  bom  are  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  county,  and  in  the 
towns  of  Akan,  Westford,  Ithaca,  Henrietta,  and  Marshall  the 
percentages  of  native  bora  are  below  that  of  the  county. 

In  Westford  15.64;^  of  the  population  are  Pmssians;  in 
Akan  11.72;^  are  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales; 
in  Henrietta  11.83^  are  Irish,  and  In  Marshall  13.24^  are  from 
the  British  Isles. 

28.8.');^  of  the  population  of  Crawford  county  in  IS-IO  were 
born  in  Wisconsin. 

In  Richland  county  those  who  were  bora  in  the  state  consti- 
tute 16.72^. 

In  1860,  30.3<^  of  the  people  in  Crawford  connty  were  bom 
in  Wisconsin,  and  in  Richland  county,  37.82^, 

In  both  Crawford  and  Richland  counties  there  were  more  peo- 
ple bora  in  the  state  of  New  York  than  in  any  other  state  or 
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countiy,  excepting  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  This  is  true  for 
1860,  as  well  as  for  1850. 

In  Crawford  county  in  1850  those  bom  in  New  York  reached 
15^,  only  2j<  less  than  the  percentage  of  those  born  in  WiBcon- 
sin.  -n 

Those  born  in  New  York  and  living  in  Crawford  county  in 
1860  constitutfid  10.94'f  of  the  county's  population.  No  town 
in  the  county  has  a  much  larger  or  much  smaller  percentage,  al- 
though the  percentages  for  the  town  of  Freeman  and  Marietta 
are  somewhat  smaller. 

There  is  more  variation  in  the  town  percentages  of  the  New 
York  population  in  Richland  county  in  1860.  The  entire 
county  average  is  13.45;^. 

The  large  percentages  of  the  county  populations  native  to  the 
noTth-weatem  states,  including  Wisconsin,  are  noticeable: 


C«aDtj. 

Year. 

SSffiS.  :;;:...;■■:■;  .:■■■ 

I8W 

laso 

s 

4S.73 

All  of  the  tables  on  nativity  are  to  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

A  CORRECTION  OF  THE  'DRITBD  STATES  AHD  THE  STATE  OBNSDB. 

The  population  which  was  obtained  from  the  original  records 
is  placed  in  the  first  column  of  the  following  tables.  From  the 
original  records  the  assistant  marshal  sends  the  totals  from  each 
town  ;  these  are  found  in  the  seventh  census  of  the  United  States 
population.  Column  two  shows  the  variations  from  the  printed 
turns  of  the  United  States  census,  and  column  three  shows  the 
variations  from  the  returns  as  given  in  the  Wisconsin  blue  book. 

The  star  indicates  that  the  returns  exceed  the  correct  num- 
ber ;  the  minus  sign  that  they  are  less  than  the  correct  sum,  and 
a  blank  indicates  that  there  was  no  variation. 
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Tnble    II— N'ATIVITY    OF    POPUI 
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nlilP  III— rOMI'AIllHON  OF  I'i:UCKNTA(iKS  OF  NATIVITT  OF  THE  POP- 
UtATIDN  OF  C'ltAWFOKD  CUIJXTY.  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  INITKD 
STATUS  CKNSItB  OF  1880. 
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Table  VI— Continued. 
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Table  VI— ContlDDed. 
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Table  Vl-ConUpued, 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


The  following  is  the  classification  which  waa  followed  in 
grouping  the  occupations  as  they  are  given  in  the  United  States 
Census  Reports,  which  apply  to  both  Crawford  and  Richland 
counties.^ 

I.  Laborers. — Servants,  wood-choppers,  sawyers,  railroad 
hands,  loggers,  and  lumbermen  (with  no  capital). 

II.  Capitalisis  and  MercharUa. — Hotel-keepers,  inn-keepers, 
leather  dealers,  wheat  buyers,  bankers,  warehouse-men,  jewelers, 
and  if  possessed  of  large  enough  capital,  druj^ste,  millera,  lum- 
bermen, brewers  and  land  agents. 

III.  Artisans  and  Mechanics. — Qim-smiths,  wood-turners, 
harness-makers,  iron  moulders,  blacksmith,^  tanners,  carpenters, 
stone  cutters,  mill  wrights,  bride  makers,  wagon-makers,  coopers, 
shoe-makers,  shingle-makers,  tin-smiths,  master  masons,  wheel- 
wrists,  and  saddlers. 

IV.  Professional  Men. — Surveyors,  artists,  editors,  printers 
and  publishers,  dentista,  city  engineers,  school  teachers,  minis- 
ters, lawyers,  physicians,  music  teachers. 


■The  report!  aie  mppoBed  to  give  tbe  accu[MtlouB  of  males  over  Hfleen  jeara 
ot  age,  bnt  tbey  freqneatlr  giTe  thoae  of  bo^a  urteen  leaie  of  age  aod  tbeaa 
IWTB  betti  iQCCffporated  Id  the  tables  aaed  Id  coDDectlDU  witb  this  aabject.         ■ 
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V.  Smaller  Trades  and  Professioiis. — Cooks,  saloon-keepers, 
hostlers,  teamsters,  and  all  others  who  handle  horses,  express 
drivers,  engineers  (civil,  steamhoat,  railway  or  stationary),  ped- 
dlers, harhers,  steamboat  agents,  aiaetioneerSf  telegraph  agenti 
tobacconists,  house-movers,  waiters,  millers,  undertakers,  ap- 
prentices, clerks,  hat-colorers,  chandlers,  brewers,  ■bar-tenders, 
weavers,  tailors,  watch-makers,  painters,  printers,  nurserymen, 
plasterers,  fiddlers,  tinkers,  book-keepers,  well-diggers,  whiskey 
dealers,  silver-smiths,  umbrella  makers,  firemen  on  railway, 
managera  of  news  depots,  cashiers,  ticket  agents,  porters. 

VI.  Petty  Tradesmen.— Ice  dealers,  butchers,  bakers,  grocers, 
traders,  milkmen. 

VII.  Miscellaneovs. — Sailors,  raftsmen,  stage  drivers,  stu- 
dents, gentlemen,  gamblers,  hunters  and  trappers,  miners,  piloti 
steamboat  hands,  firemen  on  steamboats  arid  railways. 

VIII.  Agi'icnlturists.—FaiiueTB,  gardeners,  stock  owners 
and  dealers  in  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses. 

IX.  Officials. — County:  Sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  re^stera 
of  deeds,  clerks  in  county  offices.  Town :  Policemen  and  ccm- 
stables, 

X.  Unknown,  not  given  or  illegible. 
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OunpHlioiu. 

NunibBT 

Talueorraal 

Fdrmers 

1 

3 

■ 

Nol  «l«-n.  Uhkiiown  or  llliKllik'  

sa 

Ni>t»>— So  poraomii  i-atntu  In  ri 


Table  IX— OCCITrATIONS  KfHt  (.'UAWfORIl  ConNTT-1860. 


OccupalioDS. 

No. 

Renl 
Estuts. 

Peraonal 

Kstale. 

Counly : 

SI 

i 

8 

;i 

•JX 
25 

SS 

20» 
20, 5«) 

imIooo 

29.^50 
30,500 

I'm 

400 

rinjton: 

NSl'vh"i.\:;::;::::::;:::;::;:::::::::;:;::: 

1 

n 
n 

3 
17 

1: 

2 

i 

*B00 

«'ii)illHll»tH  nnil  uiiTrhnntn 

« 

i'lmrfir-' ■■  ■■ :"::::-::::-::::- 

2.O0O 

'i'2rti 

iS 

E2(Wft 
1000 

Hnnoy: 

l^"«'ri?rYri:d«-.n^i.r\if™iin;::::;:::: 
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Table  IX  ~  Uuntioiied- 


Ooonpations. 

Ng. 

^^^'i. 

■sss." 

Lynsyllle: 

2S 

4 

1'fSI 

S 

i 

15 
45 

1 

2 

100 

Marietta: 

52i550 
1,200 

700 

7«0 

250 

1 

2 

2 
<5 

30,860 

300 

iS 

BcDPi-n: 

3 

lOS 

79 
ftS 

«3 

2S 

108 
18 

3,000 
34,610 

aw.sTo 

":a 

62,600 

4,W0 
180,400 
26.3EO 

J:S 

ilsoo 

Prairie  du  Chlen: 

Wnuipka 

31 

m 

1,200 
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Table  S-OCCUPATIONS    FOB   RICIH.AND 

COUNTY-ISW. 

OccDpattoiu. 

No. 

^'S.'i 

'i.-ss 

RIcbland  couoty: 

1» 
«3 

1,4(M,SSI} 
41600 

1!:S 

£88,307 

Akin; 

S 

B 

g 

3 
34 

41 

20 

n 

23 

iie.ioo 

•■•« 

1.000 

,s 

7S,3GO 

s 

10,40) 
33.000 

1« 

Bloom; 

"■a 

»i 

Ba^na  Vlata; 

E.iW 
3,500 

"S 

S;^ 

D«Tton : 

X2,&« 

; 

2,000 
800 

«« 

Eagle; 

m 

2 

J 

"SS 

1:18 

is.ooo 

i.GW 

Forpst: 

..a 

4 

i 

Henrietta: 

S9 

23 

54. ») 

sso 

885 

IM 
S 

Ithnca: 

.9-£S 

.  13.300 
11,400 

r!« 

SmalleT  trtilei  and  profeaalona 
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'Tabic  S-Co 

tiDued. 

Ocoupnlions. 

No. 

Real 

EilUU. 

. 

30 

I'.sa 

1 
1 

15 

13 
29 
G 

!)X 

1,500 

R[pliland: 

.Si 

:;.tiu 

3,700 
2.600 

3,3« 

S3 

71.860 

',:S 

2.1100 
1.6UU 
3,150 

3.050 

4B 

1.200 

R[<-liiuond: 

tm 

Rii^hW'Kid: 

- 

3,S00 

Ra<-h)<rl<lKP: 

"''i 

Sirlvnn: 

S7 

46,176 

WpBtfnn]: 

2,200 

^i 

Ee.hon 

iVttrE.:,.;..- 

" 

euo 

ii 

willow: 
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Table  XI-l'RR  CAPITA  WEALTU  OF  FA1 


Crawford  county  . 

Bad  Ai  

mack  nivcr 

I'rnlrlc  du  Cbltn  . 


Eelato. 

Paraonal 

Estate.  , 

'ii 
II 

862  94 

95(KW 

1,067  14 

1. 321149 
ttr.4  43 

i|oss«i 

i:2S8  71 

11 
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Some  of  the  characteristic  occupations  of  this  period  have 
been  grouped  under  the  general  head  of  miscellaoeouB. 


ni:  pilot;  ferryman;  tvo  buntera,  o 


Black  River,  tlire< 


Crentoril  County,  18W: 

LjniTllle,  four  boatmen. 
Marietta,  bee  hunlec;  two  raftameo;  tour  ferrymen. 
Prairie  du  Chlen,  one  gentleman,  seven  ateamlioBt  bands;  two  ateamlioat 
englDeerE;  two  steamboat  flremcn;  four  pilots;  two  iMratmen;  agent  for 
Btnge  and  boat  companies;  steamboat  ciaptaln;  steamboat  mate;  sailor; 
mnner  for  P.  H.  serrlng-man:  dra|)?r:  ten  ntodenta;  raBroad  warehouse- 
man;  ra-road  watchmsn;  two  miners;  mall-man;  agent  Sunday  School 
Union;  aectlon  boss  on  railroad;  steamboat  hand. 

Richland  Connty.  1860: 
Rlchlanil,  stage  drtrer;  miner;  two  gentlemen. 
Bueiia  Vista,  student- 
Eagle,  two  miners. 
Ithaca,  speculator;  two  gentlemen. 
Richmond,  two  mloera;  ferryman;  gentleman. 
RIchwood.  ferryuian;  raftsman;  goutleman. 
Willow,  gentleman. 
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PART   V. 


Law»  Governing;  5tate  Officers,  Departments. 

Boards,  Commissions,  Institutions, 

Agents  and  Agencies. 


The  lawB  of  the  state  not  being  readily  availablfl  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  it  is  hoped  tbat  the  compilation  of  laws,  which  fol- 
low, will  prove  of  service  to  those  seeking  informatioa  aa  to  the 
business  of  the  state  and  the  legal  relation  of  the  various  de- 
partments to  each  other.  In  presenting  this  information,  the 
general  object  in  view  has  been  to  exhibit  in  a  condensed  form 
the  powers,  duties  and  privileges  of  each  of  the  various  officers 
and  agencies,  departments,  boards,  commissions  and  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  and  also  the  expenses  attending  each  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  classified  for  ready 
comparison. 

I^e  synopsis  has  been  made  from  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  of 
1898  as  amended  by  the  Session  laws  of  1899  and  1901.  The 
references  arc  to  sections  and  pages  of  the  Statutes  and  Session 
laws  as  indicated,  which  should  be  consulted  if  more  definite  or 
specific  information  is  desired. 

The  relation  existing  between  the  (Jovemor,  Secretary  of 
State  and  State  Treasurer,  and  the  other  officers  and  depart- 
ments makes  it  necessary  to  recite  their  duties  and  powers 
rather  more  specifically  than  is  attempted  in  treating  the  other 
elective  officers  and  employes  of  the  state  government.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  Executive.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  various  heads  of  state  departments  have  many 
duties  to  perform  in  connection  with  each  other,  the  act  of  one 
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t)eing  necessary  to  supplement  or  make  valid  the  act  of  an- 
other. Uccaiise  of  this,  under  the  laws  relating  to  the  Grover- 
nor  tliere  is  shown  hi»'8i>eeia!  duty  or  power  in  connection  with 
the  several  departments,  institutions  or  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment 

The  exiJouBPB  of  each  office,  departuient,  board  or  institution 
am  (rompile<l  from  the  roporta  (for  the  vear  ending  September 
iJO,  ItlOO)  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Superintendent  of  Piih- 
lic  Property  and  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing,  all  of 
whicJi  are  bound  in  one  volume. 

All  branches  of  the  state  government,  including  boards,  so- 
cieties and  institutions  whose  disbursements  have  not  been  re- 
cently treated  as  under  the  control  of  the  stiftc  Auditor,  are  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  of  cliapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1901, 
wliieh  provides  that  all  money  collected  by  officers,  agents  or 
employees  of  the  state  or  any  of  its  institutions,  departments, 
lioards,  societies  and  commissions,  or  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
state,  shall  be  paid  promptly  into  the  state  treasury  and  not  paid 
out  e_scept  on  warrants  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  capacity 
as  Auditor  on  itemized  vouchers  in  favor  of  the  claimants. 
Provision  is  also  made  by  the  accounting  system,  which  was 
adopted  pursuant  to  chnper  133,  of  the  laws  of  189!),  and  pro- 
viiled  to  bo  established  by  chapter  433,  laws  of  1901,  which  will 
inchule  in  the  records  of  the  Auditor  from  day  to  day  the  item- 
ized current  exjM?nses  of  state  boards,  societies,  commissions  and 
institutions  that  have  heretofore  drawn  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  their  support  in  lump  sums  and  have  disbursed  the 
money  free  from  the  control  and  supon"ision  of  the  state  au- 
tliorities. 

Tlie  anticl2>ated  effw^t  of  this  law  is  that  state  officers  who  are 
calh'd  mion  to  pass  upon  juiblie  expenditures  will  be  able  to  as- 
certain at  all  tiuu's  the  exact  condition  of  each  fund,  tlie  unitsed 
balance  Ihorcof  avaihdile,  the  current  receipts  and  disburse- 
iiiciits  of  each  anil  all  of  the  departments  of  government  includ- 
ing tliccharitable,  reformatory,  educational  and  penal  institu- 
lions,  tbo  lionrd  of  ("ontnil,  the  Board  of  University  Regents, 
the  lloanl  of  ^Normal  School  Keircnts,  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety to  the  officers,  agents,  cmjiloyca  thereof  and  to  every  pei^ 
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soil,  officer,  ag^ont  or  employee  wlio  by  virtue  of  his  office  receives 
and  eollects  any  money  ^or  or  on  behalf  of  the  state  or  any  of 
its  afrencies. 

The  act  rpforred  to,  whicli  is  given  in  fnll  below,  provides 
tliat  the  Governor  sliall  establish  tli<;  proposed  system  nnd  may 
iiiake  changes  in  order  to  adopt  it  to  various  departments,  pro- 
vi<lod  timt  certain  fundamental  requirements  named  in  the  act 
are  obsen'ed. 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  declared: 

"The  Secretary  of  State,  being  made  Auditor  by  tlie  constitu- 
tion, his  function  as  sncli  can  not  bo  transferred  wholly  or 
partly  to  any  otlier  person  or  officer."  ( 10  Wis.,  star  page  525, 
and  fS2  Wis.,  39.)  lint  notwithstanding  this,  many  laws  have 
bwn  enacted  during  recent  years  in  which  language  has  been 
u«e<l  giving  a  color  of  authority  for  auditing  to  be  done  by  of- 
ficers or  members  of  Boards  in  charge  of  state  business.  This 
lias  resulted  in  unbearable  confusion. 

Tbe  act  adopting  the  proposed  plan  of  accounting  to  be  in- 
.stalled  under  the  Governor's  direction  in  effect  abrogates  all 
such  provisions  of  law,  many  of  which,  however,  are  inclnded 
in  this  compilation  because  of  the  nncertainty  as  to  the  final 
effect  of  eertahi  provisions  whiirh  nmy  be  modified  by  the 
Executive. 
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CHAPTER  133. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  a  centnil  system  of  accountins  lor  all  state  officers 
aDd  Etate  insUtuttons. 

Ooveroor  to  pBtabllsb  C^Dtral  Acconntlng  Srstem.  He  loAy  employ  asBliCanta. 
Section  1.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  ol  the  governor  to  take  auch  ac- 
tion, and  to  einrploy  sucb  aaelstanta  as  In  his  discretion  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  effectively  establlBb  in  this  state  a  central  sys- 
tem  of  state  accounting  bo  that  said  system  when  established 
shall  apply  to  all  departments  of  the  stato  and  to  all  charitable, 
penal,  reformatory  and  educational  institutions  of  the  stato,  and 
to  the  state  board  of  control,  the  board  of  regents  of  tbe  normal 
schools,  the  regents  of  the  university  of  Wisconsin,  the  stato  his- 
torical society  and  to  tbe  offlcers,  agents  and  employes  of  tbe 
same,  and  to  each  and  every  board,  society,  commission,  associa- 
tion, and  to  every  officer,  agent  or  employe  thereof  or  of  tbe  etoto 
wbo  by  virtue  of 'his  oBlce  receives,  collecto  or  disburses  any 
money. 

All  stale  DepartmeDti.  nil  Cbar.  Rpf..  Penal  and  Gducatioaal  iDstltntloDB,  ill 
Bocictfea,  Bonrda,  ComnilBSionR,  BrnnebeH  and  AKenclea  and  all  twnioDs. 
o9cpr«,  aiuiits  nr  omrloyeH  Itierool  nr  <^f  tlie  state  are  iDClnded  la  the 
BT^teui  una  shall  niake  such  reports  bb  the  govenior  may  roqulro. 

Section  2.  All  persons,  boards,  officers  and  agents  mentioned 
In  secUon  one  of  this  act  shall  make  reporto  In  such  form  and 
of  such  facto  as  may  be  required  by  the  governor  In  order  to 
put  said  By  atom  into  practice. 

SjBlem  ndopleil  under  Ch.  133,  L.  JiOt.  to  lie  eetalilisbed  except  as  cbnnged  b; 
gov^nor  to  adnpt  It  to  varloiiH  deparlmenta:  provided,  however,  tbut  It 
Bhall  require  that— 

Section  3.  The  system  provided  and  adopted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  133  of  the  laws  of  1899,  shall  bo  far  aa  practica- 
ble be  carried  Into  effect  except  In  so  far  as  It  may  be  changed 
by  tbe  governor  In  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  sevemil  departments 
mentioned  In  section  one,  of  this  act;  provided  that  the  system 
adopted  shall  retjulre: 


lie  moooy  recnlTnl  by  every  person  on  behalt  of  etatii  or  any  of  (be  iDBtltatlons. 

■ith  llie  treB!iirerB?Bry  week  or  ofleiier  i(  Uorornor  reiiuirBa.accoinpanleil  bj- 
Biplaiiati.r»  statpmont  as  Qovetaor  mnt  rnquire. 

1st.  That  all  moneys  collected  or  received  by  each  and  every 
person  for  or  in  behalf  of  tbe  state,  or  In  behalf  of  any  of  the 
boards,  associations,  commissions,  societies  or  institutions  men- 
tioned in  section  one.  of  this  act,  shall  be  by  htm  deposited  with, 
or  transmitted  to  the  stato  treasury  or  to  a  state  depository  des- 
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igna-ted  by  the  treasurer.  Such  deposit  aball  In  every  case  be 
made  at  least  once  a.  week  and  oltener  il  required  by  tlie  gov- 
ernor, and  at  the  time  of  the  transmlsalos  or  deposit  a  Btatement 
In  auch  form  as  the  governor  may  designate  showing  the  amount 
of  such  collection,  [rom  whom  and  for  what  purpose  or  on  what 
account  the  same  was  received,  tball  be  transmitted  to  tbe  treas- 


Treasurcr  to  lasne  hlB  receipt  Ibereftir,  eounterRlgned  by  Secretary  of  Slate. 

2nd-  The  treasurer  shall  transmit  to  every  person,  depositing 
money  with  him  a  receipt  therefor  countersigned  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state. 


3rd.  No  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  except 
on  warrant  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  state,  who  Shalt  requlra 
In  all  cases  an  itemized  voucher  showing  for  wliat  purpose  the 
debt  has  been  contracted. 
iL  receipt  blanks  to  be  pre8crll>ed  by  (iovertior  nnil  prepared  and  iDHued  by 
iDSlltntlOns.   boards,   romi 


of    SiHle   lo  all    neranna   who   receive  money    (or   stnti'   or  Uk 
'■     romnifiislonii.    aoolelli'".   etc.;   aecrctary   of   Stare    to 
aucb  persona  snd  reiuire  bd  aeeounttng  therefor. 

4th.  .The  secretary  of  state  shall  prepare  ofTlclal  blank  rec^pts 
in  such  form  as  the  governor  shall  prescribe,  and  furnish  such 
offldal  receipts  to  each  person  who  collects  or  receives  any  money 
for  or  oa  behalf  of  the  state,  or  for  any  of  the  boards,  associa- 
tions, oommlBsionB.  societies  or  institutions  mentioned  In  section 
one  of  this  act,  and  such  person  shall  issue  such  official  receipts 
to  each  person  from  whom  he  shall  receive  any  money.  All  such 
official  receipts  shall  be  numbered  consecutively,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  state  shall  keep  a  true  account  of  all  such  receipts  fur- 
nished to  any  person  and  require  of  such  person  a  true  account* 
lug  for  the  same. 

CerllOeatea   of   proper   oBlcere  or   boardH   as   lo   correetneaH   nf  accouutg  to   be 
evidence  tbereof. 

Section  1.  The  certificate  of  the  proper  officers  of  tbe  board  of 
regents  of  the  normal  schools,  the  regents  of  the  university  of 
Wisconsin,  the  state  board  of  control,  or  the  proper  officers  of 
any  otlier  beard  or  commission  organized  or  established  by  the 
'  state,  shall  In  all  cases  be  evidence  of  tbe  correctness  of  any  ac- 
count which  may  be  certlfled  by  them. 

Tbotie  laauln?  official   receipts,  except  Id  the  uianner  pmvldcil.  siilltjr  of  inla- 

Sectlon  .5    Any  person  who  shall  Issue  or  deliver  such  official 
receipt  or  pass  or  utter  the  same  escept  in  the  manner  required 
by  law  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
24 
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I(  aoy  ppraon.  offlrer,  agent,  bonrd.  ete..  etc..  nipnUoiica  In  Sec.  1  fnllH  lo  com- 
ply Willi  this  net.  nil  moni^yti  ctiip  tiurh  poraou  mny  lie  nithtield  hj  Hi-i;- 
rctnry  of  Stntc  It  Govtrnor  npiirni'cs. 

Section  6,  In  CB«e  any  person,  ofDcer,  agent,  board  or  associa- 
tion mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
vo  make  such  deposits  of  money  or  to  make  such  reports  as 
shall  be  required  of  them  by  this  act,  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
with  the  approval  oC  the  governor,  withhold  all  moneys  due  such 
person  until  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with. 

Section  7.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In 
tlie  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  sufflclent  to  carry 
out  the  proylsions  of  this  act- 
Section  S.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  In  force  from  and 

after  its  passage  and  publlcatioa. 
ApprovPd  May  15,  1901. 
Published  May  22,  1901. 


LEGISLATURE. 

Legislative  power. 

The  legislative  power  Is  vested  In  a  senate  and  an  aseem.hly. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  assembly  shall  never  be  less  than 
54  Dor  more  than  100.  The  senate  shall  eonslBt  of  a  number 
not  more  than  1-3  nor  less  than  14  of  the  number  of  assembly 


Const.,  nrt.  A.  bcc.  1.  p.  78-.  boo.  2,  p.  S3. 

B  lection—^  ualiUcation. 

This  art  provides  how  members  shall  be  chosen  and  what  their 
(lual Ideations  shall  be. 


Oaths  of  members,  icftn  may  ailwinister. 

This  sec.  provides  as  to  oaths  of  members,  and  who  may  admin- 
ister the  same. 

WlB.  stilts,.  POO,  Wt.  p.  231. 
Compensation  und  mileage  of  members. 

Upon  the  issue  of  a  certificate  hy  the  presiding-offlcers  of  the  sen- 
ate and  assembly  and  countersigned  by  the  chief  clerk,  show- 
ing that  such  member  has  taken  the  official  oath  and  the  num- 
ber of  miles  traveled  by  him  In  going  to  and  from  the  place 
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of  meeting  of  tbe  leglElature,  the  amount  <rf  milefiee  and  salary 
to  which  each  member  la  entitled  ehall  bo  audited  and  paid 
out  of  the  treasury. 


At  the  close  of  each  session  of  the  log.  the  Secretory  o(  State 
shall  publish  in  the  state  oflicial  state  paper  a  full  list  of  the 
accounts  audited. 

Wlti.  Sluts.,  BBC.  U3,  p.  236. 

This  act  provides  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
afi  Auditor  may  approve  vouchers  for  transportation. 
Cb.  13«.  L.  1901. 

Sessions. 

The  regular  BCsaion  of  the  legislature  shall  commence  at  12  o'clock 
on  the  seconil  WedncstJay  of  January  of  each  odd  numbered 
year,  and  no  oftener  unless  the  Governor  shall  convene  a  spe- 
cial session  and  when  bo  convened  no  buslneae  except  as  stiall 
be  necessary  shall  be  transacted. 
Win.  KtniB., 


'.■It 


Joint  committees. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  session  of  the  legislature  there  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  respective  houses  two  Joint  standing  com- 
mittees with  duties  as  herein  prescrll>ed. 

wis.  SlntB,.  Vfc.  IW,  11.  S33, 

Officers. 

E^h  house  shall  choose  lt£  own  ofBcers  and  the  senate  aball  choose 
a  temporary  president  when  the  Lieutenant  Qovernor  shall 
not  attend  as  president  or  shall  act  as  Governor. 

Const. .  arr.  i.  eve.  9,  ii.  SG. 

This  act  limltE  thp  number,  prescribes  the  dtities  and  fixes  the  com. 
peusation  of  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  legislature, 
Ch.  43*.  L-  isoi. 

Note.— This  act  is  so  comprehensive  and  the  provisions  of  such 
ciiaracter  that  it  can  not  intelligently  be  condensed  to  the  limit 
of  this  pamphlet  For  this  reason  it  Is  considered'  wise  to  re- 
fer to  the  act  itself  for  Information  under  this  head, 

Jtule». 

Uiuih  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings. 
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Immunity  bf  members  from,  arrest;  contempt. 

No  officer  of  the  seD&te  or  asBembly,  while  In  actual  a.ttendaiic« 
upon  the  duties  of  htB  office,  shall  be  liable  to  arrest  on  clvH 
proceea. 
Bach  house  may  punish  as  for  a  contempL 
Wis.  StaiB.,  aeea.  101,  102,  p.  131. 

Majf  confer  powers. 

The  legislature  may  confer  upon  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the 
several  counties  of  the  state  such  powers  of  a  local,  legisla- 
tive and  admlnlatratlTe  character  ae  they  shall  (rom  time  tO 
time  prescribe. 
ConBC,  art.  4,  tec.  22.  p.  91. 

Munictpal  corporations. 

It  Shalt  be  tite  duty  of  the  legislature  and  they  are  hereby  em- 
powered to  provide  lor  the  oi^anizatlon  of  cities  and  villages 
and  to  restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  assessment,  ctmtract- 
Ing  debts  and  loaning  their  credit. 

CoDBt.,  act.  11,  Bee.  3,  p.  122. 

Legislature  may  restrict  powers. 

The  legislature  may  at  any  time  limit  or  restrict  the  powers  of  any 
corporation  organized  under  any  law,  and  for  Just  cause  annul 
the  same  and  prescribe  such  mode  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
setUemeot  of  its  affairs. 

Wl».  StalB.,  Bee.  1T88,  p.  1275. 

Witnesses,  how  suhpoenaed. 

All  subpoenas  Issued  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  attendance  ot 
wllnesseE  before  any  committee  of  the  leglslaturo  or  either 
house  thereof,  ehall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  and  chief 
clerk  of  the  senate  or  assembly. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  122,  p.  137. 

Inspection  of  books. 

The  legislature  or  any  committee  thereof  may  at  any  time  Inspect 
the  books,  papers  or  transactions  of  the  Treasurer. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  157  «.  p.  250. 

Removal  of  judges. 

Any  judge  ot  the  supreme  court  or  circuit  court  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  address  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  If  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  concur  therein.  But  no  judge  may 
be  removed  unless  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him  has  been 

WlB.  Stata.,  sec  IJ,  p.  V36.  .i  gutc  i  /  ^  jv  .•./-v'*- 
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BtaUonery. 

The  legislature  eball  be  supplied  wlUi  all  necessary  stationery  to 
be  turnisbed  by  the  Superintendent  ot  Public  property. 

Wis.  Btate.,  sec.  Ill,  p.  238.  ' 

Blue-book. 

The  Oommlsrionar  ot  Bureau  of  Ltibor  and  Industrial  Statistics 
shall  cBMoa  to  be  printed  bleoinl&lly  for  the  use  of  tbe  senate 
and  assembly  a  IkmIc  denominated  the  "bine  book  of  Wiscon- 
sin," to  contain  m&tter  aa  herein  provided. 
Vi».  Stals..  sec.  119,  p.  23E,  ameotled  by  cb.'  M,  L.  1901. 

Documents,  laws. 

Each  memtter  of  the  legislature  shall  receive  from  tbe  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Property  one  copy  ot  the  Journals  ot  tbe  sen- 
ate and  assembly,  of  tbe  public  documents  and  one  of  tbe  laws. 
Wla.  State.,  sec.  SCO,  p.  320. 

Copies  of  reports  of  state  officers. 

There  sball  be  delivered  to  the  legislature  which  convenes  In  regu- 
lar session  next  after  the  close  of  tbe  biennial  flscal  term,  tor 
tbe  use  ot  tbe  members,  the  number  of  copies  of  tbe  reports 
of  tbe  state  oflkcers,  boards  and  departments  herein  specified. ' 

Wis.  Stala.,  sec.  3S9|  p.  I£l, 

Tbls  act  provides  for  submitting  to  tbe  people  a  constitutional 
amendment  giving  tbe  legislature  power  to  pass  general  bank- 
ing law. 

Ch.  73,  L.  1901. 


DISBURSEMENTS   ON    ACCOUNT  OF   THE   LEGISLATURE. 

For  the  yeir  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

PrlntlDg  JorimBla  and  enrolled  sets  ot  the  Spnate  nnd  ABwmbl}'.  Inrind- 

Ing  cost  >if  paper  nnd  wRntc*per  report  CommlsHloners  ot  Prlstlng |2,33T  GS 

PrlDtlns  Blue  Book  pUotograpfiB  6.331% 

PobilshlnB  IflwBof  (tenerBr  IrtepMt  20O  00 

Total  17.789  23 

Pages  !04  and  4SS  In  the  report  of  tbe  Sceretary  at  State  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  W.  1900. 

Note.— During  tbe  .rear  ending  Sept.  30.  1899,  there  was  a  session  ot  tbe  Legls- 
latnre,  and  tbe  expense.  Including  publlpblug  lan-a  In  newspapers,  was  13)0.697.01. 
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<rf  ills  i-^M. 


He  "fccai:  "jf  t:*-;*- 1  '  y  tb^  (i-^V.^.'-i  *!^tore  or  ti*  state  at  thf 
lli-'r*  an'l  pli-^'  fjt  ■  h-oj:nE  in<^E':-*r^  of  ieeislatore."  Ho 
sba.i  L*  i.h'.-!-*-^  at  the  zr^-ra!  <-"9-  t'c-n  eacb  eTen-niimberwl 
y^T  an-l  tt'  ters  E':;a:i  «=;n-,fT.-:e  ihe  first  Moodaf  of  Jan- 


H-!  sliail  1**;  (hat  iht  :a*s  a«   failbl'ilJy  Ms^iited,  aDd   transact 
nf':*™£aiy  l,u;:;D«ji  *;th  olf.c-*Ts  of  the  gofemment. 


(e  *'>iv-rftf/n/j/  oh'I  ...■n-.?iWi.>n. 
H'-  sha.ll   (!>  ff-nii  th*"  sorertianty  acO   jnris'lii'tlon  of  the  state  as 
h«rr«-:n    provirln). 


(fh-  r-r,„ij„.;. million  IS  %'-.<}iM  anouatly  in  full  for  ail  expenses. 


Jl"   hli:ili    ri'ii'l'T  a   BUitemeiLt   W   the   Ipglalatiire  of   all   payments 
iiiailit  fifim  loiilJTiRi'nt  fitnd  apiirogjrlated. 

Ci.'HiO  wart  a|ipr'iiiriai-(l  annually  for  ll'Ol  and  1902  to  Governor's 

I'OlitiriKi  lit  fniMi. 

'■ii.  ::;,  I,.  Ji-i. 
Vrirnl''   Mrmlary,   i-j-.uiiri:   ilrrk   'ni/l   ofht-r   atsiilanls  and   compen- 

II.'  miiy  iii'imiiit  a  iirivaU-  sfcrclary.  who  shall  have  charge  of  pa- 
THTH.  rim  uiiH'iitH  anil  rcconls. 
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He  nmy  appoint  an  executive  clerk  aad  fii  hie  salary. 
Private  sef^retary's  annual  salary  is  fl,600. 

Wis.  SCiits.,  Btfc.  ITO,  p.  2i9. 

Note.— Tlie  pereon  fllling  this  office  Id  usually  appointed  military 
secretary  at  $1,200  salary,  making  total  compensation  f2,SaO 
annually. 

The  Governor  may  appoint  a  stenographer  and  a  messenger  and 
such  help  AS  he  deems  necessary  In  bis  office  and  fix  compen- 
sation therefor. 

wis.    Kiatx..   SIT.   lesi).   i>.   258,   umfniled  1>y   eb.    £90.    L.   U99,    p.   Gil. 
niLitMKled  hy  eh.  »»,  L.  1901. 

Postage. 

He  may  procure  lor  his  ofBce  at  state  expense  necessary  postage 
tor  bis  official  correspondence. 

WlB.  stats,,  ace,  369,  p.  JSS. 

Slationerv. 

He  or  bis  private  secretary  may  procure  stationery  for  his  office 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property. 

WIh,   K[«t«..  He.-,  290,  p.  301. 

Executive  »eal. 

The  executive  privy  seal,  a  written  description  ot  which  Is  in  the 
possession  ol  Secretary  of  State,  shall  be  the  seal  of  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Governor,  with  which  all  ot  his  official  cer- 
tificates shall  he  authenticated. 

Win.  SLRtB..  Bi'c.  9S,  p.  230. 

This  act  authorizes  him  to  loan  two  Wisconsin  battle  flags  to  the 
Gen.  Grant  Monument  Association  In  New  York  city. 

Ch.  2T5,  I,.  1901. 

This  act  makes  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Governor  to  re- 
engrave  and  restore  the  great  and  lesser  seal. 

rii.  364.  I,,  1901. 

His  relaliim  to  the  legiilature. 

The  Governor  shall  communicate  to  the  legislature  the  condition 
of  the  state  and  make  recommendations. 


He  shall  expedite  measures  resolved  upon  hy  the  legislature. 
He  may  convene  the  legislature  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
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In  cas«  of  reslgoatloQ  of  Governor  such  resignation  cdiall  be  maile 
to  tliB  legislature.  «j 

Wis.  Stata.,  sec.  961,  p.  763. 

Wbenever  the  Governor  shall  be  authorized  to  make  any  appoint- 
ment to  office  b7  and  witb  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  the  legislature  shall  not  be  in  session  at  the  time 
such  office  should  be  filled,  he  may  fill  such  office  and  make  aE>- 
polntment  thereto,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  senate  at  the 
next  succeeding  session  of  the  legislature,  and  all  such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  as  valid  and  effectual  from  the  time  when  the 
same  may  be  so  nukde  until  twenty  days  after  such  meeting  of 
the  legislature  as  If  he  possessed  the  absolute  power  of  ap- 
pointment. 

Wis,  Stata.,  aec.  ISTu,  p.  243. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  In  an  elective  state  office  the  Governor 
shall  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  perform  duties  thereof  until 
vacancy  Is  regularly  filled. 

Wia.  mats.,  auc.  966,  p.  765. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  during  recess  of  legislature  in  on  office 
where  confirmation  of  senate  Is  necessary,  the  Qdvemor  may, 
as  provided  in  this  section,  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  such  office. 

Win.  Stats.,  aec.  »6«,  p.  766, 

He  shall  sign  bills  from  the  legislature  if  approved;  It  not,  return 

Const.,  art.  6.  we.  10,  p.  »S. 

He  shall  notify  the  proper  house  where  bills  originated  when  acts 
of  tEe  legislature  become  laws. 

Wis.  KlntH..  a<.i:  ^Z«.  p.  240. 

He  shall  deport  with  the  Secretary  of  State  the  acts  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislature  that  become  laws. 

Wis.  StHts..  arc  i:!0.  p.  2W. 

He  shall  transmit  to  the  legislature  the  Normal  School  Regents' 

reports. 

wis.  SIuIb,.  bpo.  410.  p.  341,      ' 

T«ra  thousand  copiee  of  his  message  to  the  legislature  shall  be 
printed. 

WIm,  Klals.,  BPO.  335r.  p.  314. 

He  may  have  125  copies  of  the  Blue  Book. 

wis.  KUta.,  UPC.  121.  p,  236. 
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He  shall  report  blennlaJlf  to  the  legislature  the  condition  of  the 

Btat«  lii»tltutfotie. 

Wla.  SlatH.,  sec.  m,  p.  £13. 
He  shall  appoint  a  legislative  visiting  cominlttAe  for  institutions 

under  the  Beard  of  Control  before  Dec.  1  after  each  general 

election,  one  from  the  senate  elect  and  one  Irom  the  assemblj^ 

elect. 

w'lB.  StotB.,  Bee,  662b.  p.  4H. 

He  shall  appoint  three  membere  of  the  legislature  to  confer  with 
the  legislature  of  Minnesota  in  regard  to  taxation. 

Ch.  8.  L.  1901. 

Rtiearda. 

He  may  offer  rewards,  not  exceeding  IGOO,  for  the  apprehension 
and  delivery  of  persons  comniitting  crimes  and  shall  certify 
bis  detorminetion  aa  to  the  same  as  herein  provlded- 
WiB.  Stata.,  sec.  13!,  p.  SU. 
Notaries  Public 

He  shall  appoint  for  each  county  one  or  more  notaries  public,  qual- 
ified electors  or  females  21  years  old  or  over,  for  a  term  of  four 
years  as  herein  provided. 

WIfl.  Htulfl.,  KC.  173.  p.  263, 

SacJi  applicant  for  notary  public  shall  give  a  bond  of  fSOO  to  the 
Governor  ae  herein  provided. 

Win.  StBts..  Bee.  171,  p.  264. 

CommitHoners  of  deeds. 

Tbe  Gove'mor  may  appoint  one  or  more  oommiesloners  of  deeds 
tor  Wisconsin  in  other  states;  term  four  years,  unless  sooner 
removed, 

WlB,  StalR.,  wo.  182,  p.  267.  • 

Fardont. 

He  may  grant  pardons,  and  communicate  to  the  legislature  each 
case  of  pardon  granted,  with  reasons. 

CoiiBt.,  ort.  5,  sec.  6,  p.  97;  sec.  4,  p,  SH. 

He  may  malce  rules  governing  applications  for  pardons.    Each  ap- 
plication shall  be  accompanied  by  papers  provided  tor  by  oec. 
4S57.     See  pages  28eg.  2l>G9,  28T0,  Of  Wis.  Stats. 
Wis.  Slats.,  tev.  4861,  p.  WS7. 

Fees  and  espenseg  of  proceeding  to  determine  whether  conditional 
pardons  have  been  violated,  must  be  approved  by  the  Governor 
before  being  paid. 
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Lands.  * 

He  may  convey  lauds  that  may  be  required  by  the  United  States 
governmeat,  as  herein  provided. 
WlB.  Stata.,  sec.  2,  \i.  136. 

He  may  convey  lands  to  the  United  States  for  llghthouee  purp<»^- 

Wlii.  StatB.,  Bi-c.  !.  p.  J3T. 

He  may  receive  from  the  United  States  the  5%  net  proceeds  of 
sales  of  Wisconsin  lands  as  approve<l  by  act  of  i^ongress  of 
Aug.  6,  1846,  and  execute  proper  vouchers  therwtor. 


He  may  Issue  land  patents,  and  duplicate  patents  when  orlglnalii 
are  lost 


Land  patents  Issued  by  the  Governor  are  to  be  deposited  witb  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

wis.  Slnls..  HVi:  135,  p.  2!2. 

StL'amp-land  and  icar-ijlaim  matlera. 

H'i  is  authorized  hereby  to  do.  or  procure  done,  whatever  he  thinks 
noceasary  as  to  swamp-land  and  war-i-laim  matters  with  the 
United  States. 

Clino^.  %!).  296,  L.  1S99.  pp,  457,  51S. 

Elections. 

He  shall  procure  presidential  election  returns  as  herein  provided. 

Wia.  Slnls.,  spc.  Mr,  p.  21S. 

It  Is  his  duty  to  certify  election  of  United  States  senator  to  presi- 
dent United  States  senate. 

wis.  Hliils,,  s.TK.  Wiv.  Sliiil,  li|i,  2J6.  J27. 

Ho  shall  Issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  vacancies  In  either  house  of 

legislature. 

CriuM.,  urt.  5,  S'-c.  H,  p.  S.S. 

He  may  direct  special  elections  as  herein  provided. 


Palenli^  to  railroads. 

lie  Shalt  sigu  paleiits  to  railroad  companies  En  connection  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  under  conditions  provided  for  In  this 
section. 

Wis.  Stilts.,  wc.  ISIVI,  p.  1312. 
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Ha  may  Issue  new  patent  to  railway  corporation,  giving  the  exe- 
cution and  delivery  oF  preceding  patent. 


Public  inatilutioHs. 

Me  Is  authorized  to  visit  aJid  inspect  public  InetltutlonB  supported 
wholly  or  In  part  by  state  appropriations. 

Wla.  SlatB.,  Sfo.  136,'  p.  243, 

Approval  of  bonds. 

To  approve  the  amount  ol  bond  o[  corporations  conducting  private 
asylums  receiving  non-resident  patients. 

Wis.  StnlB.,  Bee.  1?S6»,  ».  13U7. 

He  may  approve  of  state  building  contractors'  bonds  as  herein  pro- 

Cliapii.  292.  396,  L.  1E99,  pp.  SIS,  SID. 

Reports  of  ojflcera  and  boards. 

ile  shall  receive  annual  reports  of  oiacera  and  heads  of  state  de- 
payments,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  taw. 

wis.  Slnlt...  91T.  333,  11.  -SiX 

it  Hilary  commission. 

Ha  may  furnish  a  duplicate  military  commisatoa  to  any  officer  ol 

the  Wisconsin  regiments,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  loss  of 

original. 
*  Wis.  Stats.,  SCO.  yua.  p,  MS. 

Demanding  fugitives. 

He  may  demand  fugitives  from  justice  from  other  states.    See  also 
«ec.  4S44,  page  2S8S,  and  sec,  4£4a.  page  2S89. 
Wis.  Btnts.,  tu-c.  ■!»«.  p.  Sua. 

M'arrants. 

He  may  issue  warrants  on  demands  of  other  states.  See  sec,  484B, 
page  2866. 

Wis.  Slots..  HOC.  4847.  p    2866. 

Arbor  and  JjObor  days. 

He  may  designate  Arbor,  Bird  and  Labor  days. 

WlH.  SHilK.,  sw.  1371.,  p.  ^13. 

Eraniining  unused  property. 

He,  with  the  Secrelary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer,  shall  examine 
any  chattel  property  not  in  use  and  direi't  sale  ttiereof  as  here- 
in provided, 

WIH.  Sln(B.,  sec.  IB*,  p.  302. 
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All  state  ofScern,  beads  of  deitartmeutB.  chiefs  of  bureaus  and 
boards,  eball  on  or  before  January  10  efLch  odd-numbered  ;ear 
deliver  to  the  Qavemor  a  concise  and  detailed  report  ol  all 
reoeipts  and  espendlturee  of  tbeir  ofllce,  department  or  board 
for  the  biennial  term  ending  the  first  Monday  In  January,  and 
Shan  matte  a  detailed  statemeat  for  the  correBpcHidtng  years  of 
the  two  preceding  terms. 

Ch.  97,  L.  IMl. 

Hie  RBLATIOK  TO   nCE  SECBETAKr  OF  STATE. 

Bmplovinff  cowitet. 

Ho  may,  in  connection  vlth  the  Secretary  of  State,  employ  couns^ 
to  assist  the  Attorney  General,  and  fix  the  compensation  there- 
for. 

Wis.  StatB,,  sec.  131,  p.  241. 

Apportioning  fvndt. 

He  mt^,  in  connection  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treas- 
urer, apportion  funds  In  the  treasury, 
wis.  BtMa.,  Bcc.  loeaa.  p.  szi. 
Transferring  /und*. 

His  consent  is  necessary  to  the  transferring  of  trust  funds  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer  and 
Attorney  General. 
Ch.  1*7,  L,  ma,  p,  aiT. 

Executing  certificates  of  indebtettnets. 

He  shall.  In  connection  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treas- 
urer, execute  a  certificate  of  Indebtedness  whenever  commis- 
sioners of  public  lands  purchase  state  bonds,  as  herein  pro- 
wls. StatB.,  at^c.  S69,  p.  ZH. 

HIS   RRLATION  TO  THE   STATE  TBEAStTBEB. 

Proceeds,  sales  of  land. 

He  stiaJl  pay  Into  the  state  treasury  moneys  received  from  the 
United  States,  being  B%  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  fund. 


Treasurer's  reports. 

He  shall  receive  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  quarterly  or  oftener 
It  required,  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the  ofBoe  and  any'ln- 
formation  he  shall  require. 

wis.  StatB.,  eecB.  1B7-7.  p.  251.  . 
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Tbis  act  proyid«e  for  an  additional  report  to  the  OoTomor  to  be 
made  before  January  10  each  odd-numbered  Jrear. 
Ch.  or,  L.  IBM. 

He  shall  receive  from  the  Treasurer  a  full  and  detailed  report  of 
bTI  moneys  received  and  paid  out  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
term  irithln  10  daye  after  September  30  each  even-numbered 

WlB,  mats..  secB..ieT-S,  p.  SI. 

Examining  treaaurj/. 

He,  wItE  the  Attorney  General,  shall  once  each  auarter  examine 
th«  books  of  tbe  State  Treasurer  and  see  that  all  moneys  are 
In  the  vaultd  of  the  treasury  or  In  the  aeveral  state  depoai- 
tories.  In  case  ot  a  deficiency  he  shall  require  the  Treasurer 
to  make  it  up.     (See  see  157—5.  page  250,  of  Wis.  Stats..  18&8.) 

Wis.  St>tB.,  sec.  ISS.  p.  Z5Z. 

Treatwer'a  bond. 

He  shall  approve  of  the  bond  ot  tbe  Treasurer  which  bond  shall 
be  $100,000.00,  and  shall  be  filed  in  executive  office. 

Wis.  StalB.,  jec.  IBS,  p.  S19. 

He  may  require  an  additional  bond  of  the  Treasurer  not  exceeding 
the  funds  in  the  treasury. 
Wit.  StatB.,  aec.  IB*,  p.  Za. 


OENEBAL. 

Actiaru  and  proceeding's. 

He  may  Instruct  the  Attorney  General  to  appear  for  the  state  and 
prosecute  or  defend  actions  and  proceedings. 

WlH.  State.,  Bee.  163-1,  p.  Z56. 

'   He  may  direct  the  Attorney  General  to  appear  and  prosecute  ac- 
tions against  banks  as  herein  provided. 

wis.  Stats.,  Hcc.  SSZO,  p.  23U. 

May  require  examinations. 

He  may  require  the  Attorney  General  to  examine  corporatlmis  as 
herein  provided. 

WlB.  StatB.,  sev.  1T66,  p.  I27S. 

Bond. 

The  Aftomey  General's  bond  shall  be  In  the  sum  of  $10,000.00  and 
su5]ect  to  the  Governor's  approvaL 
, Wta.  BtatB.,  »«.  lO.  p.  SM.  _  ,  ,,        ,,^,v.v/^lc 
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JUS  RELATJO.V   TO  THE   IKSUB.VNCE 

Mvst  examine  books  and  records. 

He  shall,  in  connection  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  State 
Treasurer  exatulno  and  audit  quarterly  the  books  and  records 
of  the  insurance  department. 

Win,  81«t3.,  sec.  19T2c,  p.  liS7. 

Reports. 

He  shall  receive  the  annual  report  made  by  the  Insurance  Com- 
mlselouer,  to  cover  the  general  conduct  and  condltkia  of  com- 
panies doing  business  In  this  state  arranged  In  tabular  forjn 
or  In  abstracts,  In  classes,  according  to  different  kinds  ol  in- 


This  act  provides  lor  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Got- 
emor  before  January  10  each  odd-nninbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  l»l. 

On  the  first  day  of  eai^h  month,  he  shall  receive,  a  detailed  report 
ot  the  receipts  during  the  preceding  month  from  the  Insurance 
Com  mi  63  i  oner. 

WIb.  StatB.,  BCf,  1972c,  'ii.  UK7. 

The  lx>nd  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  which  shall  l>e  (20,000.00, 
Is  subject  to  the  Governor's  approval. 

WlB.  BlBtH.,  BPC.  1967,  p.  14S3. 


Ttcport. 

On  or  tjcfore  the  first  Monday  in  December,  each  odd-numbered 
year,  ho  shall  receive  the  report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioner. 


This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  -nade  to  the  Gov- 
ernor liefore  January  10  each  odd-numbered  year. 


Honil. 

Bond  of  Railroad  Commissioner  to  be  api>roved  by  Governor. 
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HtS  BBLATIOn  'TO  TirE  BTATE  SCPEBINTEKDENI. 

He  shall  receive  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent,  IncludlnB 
In  his  report  an  account  o(  all  dictionaries  sold,  on  or  before 
the  10th  day  of  December,  each  even-numbered  year. 

Wis.  Stnts.,  HutB.  16&-8,  p.  2S7. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor each  odd -numbered  year. 

Ch.  97.  I,.  1901. 


THE  DAIRT  A»[>  FOOD  C01IMIS8I0KER. 

Appointments. 

He  shall,  by  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  senate,  appoint  a  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  for  a  term  ot  two  years. 
WlB.  Stnta..  sec.  1«0,  p.  lOJS. 

His  approval  is  necessary  before  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
may  appoint  an  assistant,  a  chemist,  an  agent  and  a  special 

counsel. 

wis.  state.,  BOO.  1410,  p.  10&8. 

Farm  Institutes. 

.  He  may  authorize  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  to  assist  at 
"farm  institutes." 

\V]s.  Slats.,  sei:.  UlOiI,  p.  1(160. 

Report. 

He  shall  receive  the  report  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  CommisBioner 
after  Sept.  30,  each  even-numbered  year. 

Wis.  Stals.,  BPC.  1410,  p.  1058. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor before  Jan.  10.  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

Approval  of  accovntf. 

His  approval  is  required  of  the  accounts  for  making  analysis  (for 
which  leOO  is  provided)  ot  dairy  and  food  products. 
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HIS  SBLATION  TO   THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PtlBLIC 

Appointment. 

He  ehall  appoint  a  suitable  person  as  Superintendent  oF  Public 
Property  tor  a  tern^  of  two  years,  term  commencinE  at  same 
time  as  elective  state  ofDcea,  until  his  Buccessor  quallfles,  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  Governor. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2SG,  p.  289. 

Report. 

He  sball  receive  the  annual  (Sept.  30)  r^Mrt  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Property  in  detail  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  bis 


This  act  provides  tor  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Qover- 
nor  before  Jan.  10.  each  odd-number^  year. 

Ch,  V!.  L.  1901. 

His  approval  le  required  of  the  bond,  which  shall  be  for  115.000.00, 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property,  and  said  bond  shall 
be  preserved  In  the  executive  office. 

wig.  SlalB.,  SEC.  SS6,  p.  299. 

Improvement!. 

His  advice  and  consent  is  required  before  the  Improvements  herein 
provided  for  may  be  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Property. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  388,  p.  300. 

His  advice  Is  necessary  where  appointments  are  made  under  this 
secUon. 

Claims  and  accounts. 

His  approval  Is  required  on  all  claims  for  freight,  lalwr  or  pur- 
chaseB,  except  stationery,  properly  certified  to  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Property. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  £93,  p.  392. 

'•Adaitional  kelp." 

His  appt«vai  le  required  in  case  of  additional  help  and  compensa- 
tion therefor  appointed  and  fixed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Property.  Limited  to  f6,000  In  any  one  year,  as  herein 
provided. 

Cb.  29<],  U  1999,  ami?Dded  bf  cb.  419,  L.  IMl. 
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This  act  antlhorlzes  the  Qovernor  to  put  a  new  rentllatton  plant 
in  the  capltol  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  f2E,000. 

Cb.  358,   L.  1901. 

HIS  BELATIOn   TO  IKE  DANK   EXAUIHEB. 

Appointment  and  bond. 

He  aball  approve  oF  the  appointment  and  bond  of  Bank  Examiner. 
Bond  aball  be  f25,000.00. 

wis.  SlatB.,  Beo.  2023b,  p.  li>22. 

Cierk  and  ttenographer. 

He  shall  approve  of  appointment  of  chief  clerk  and  stenographer  by 
the  Bank  Examiner. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  S033k.  p.  US. 

Report. 

He  shall  receive  annual  r^ort  of  Bank  Examiner  on  the  second 
Monday  In  December. 

wis.  stats..  a»e.  Z023r.  p.  1E24. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  97.  L.  Wl. 


r    LABOR    BIATIStlCS. 

Appointment. 

He  shall,  with  consent  of  Senate,  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  a  term  of  two  years,  from  the  Srst  Monday  in 
February  In  year  appointed. 

Wis.  SlntB.,  sec.  1021c,  p.  7S2. 

Report. 

He  shall  receive  report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  within 
ten  daya  after  the  expiration  of  the  biennial  fiscal  term. 

Wifl.   stats.,  sec.  li«lk,  p.  785. 

This  act  provides  tor  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  lO,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
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niS  RELATION  TO  7HE  FI8K  AND  OAUE  WABDBN. 

Appointment. 

He  may  appoint  a  Fish  aod  Game  Warden  for  a  term  at  two  years 
from  date  ot  appointment  and  until  ble  successor  qualifies. 

Wis.   StatB..  wc  H98,  p.  1110. 

Approving  appointments  and  expenses  of  deputies. 

His  approval  is  required  in  case  ot  appintment  at  tblrty  special  dep- 
uties made  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Warden,  and  the  fixed  com- 
pensation therefor;  their  expenses  to  be' paid  on  vouchers  sub- 
ject to  hia  approval. 

Wis  Slats.,  set.  1498n,  p.  1110,  nuieailFil  bj-  ch.  312,  L.  18B9. 

Report. 

He  shall  receive  annual  report  ol  the  Fish  and  Oame  Warden. 

Wis,  Etnts..  sac.   I4esi,p.  HIS. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10.  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 


Appointment. 

He  shall  appoint  a  State  Treasury  Agent,  who  shall  hold  bis  office 
during  the  governor's  pleasure. 

Wis.  Sluts.,  sec.  1ST8,  p.  1158. 


His  approval  is  required  of  bond  of  Treasury  Agent,  which  bond 
sKall  be  15,000  viith  sufficient  sureties. 

WlB.  Stnla.,  seo.  15T8.  p.  115S. 

Report. 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  he  shall  receive  the  report  of  tlie 
.  Treaaury  Agent,  including  therein  a  statement  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  him  and  any  other  information  re- 
quired. 

win.  stilts.,  spc.  ISig.  p.  1159. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Cli.  n,  L.  1901. 
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THE  GOHMIaaiOHEBB  OF  FUBLIO  I.AJ4DB. 

Report. 

'Wltbia  10  days  after  September  30tb,  of  «acli  evea-numbered  year, 
he  shall  receive  tlie  biennial  resort  made  by  the  ComroiBBiou- 
era  ol  FubJic  Lands. 
wiB.  stati.,  Hc.  isi,  p.  an. 

Tbls  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  January  10,  each  odd'Oumbered  year. 

Cb.  97,  L.  190L 

Approving  itiveslmtnta. 

His  approval  Is  required  In  case  of  Investment  of  funds  In  bonds  of 
the  state  or  of  the  U.  S.  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 

W18.  Stata,,  sec,  160,  p.  !S2. 

Interstate  Park  Commiaaionerg. 

ThlB  act  empowers  the  Governor  to  carry  on  the  work  of  acquiring 
the  lands  For  an  Inter-State  Park.  Governor  shall  appoint  a 
commission  of  three  persona  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

Ch.  306,   L.  ISOL 


HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  COUUISSI0MEB8  OF  PUBUC  PBINTINO. 

Reports  to  be  transmitted  to  htm. 

He  shall  transmit  the  reports  of  the  state  officers  and  boards,  or 
copies  thereof,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing, 
wii.  autB.,  wc.  sa,  p.  313. 

Report  of  CoTumiaiioners. 

He  shall  receive  biennial  report  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Print'' 
Ing,  wherein  shall  be  set  forth  the  cost  of  public  printing  dur- 
ing the  preceding  flscal  year,  with  their  recommendations  as  to 
any  retrenchment  that  may  be  made. 

Wli.  Stata.,  sec.  33B,  p.  313. 

This  act  provides  tor  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor before  January  10  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Cb.  97,  L.  1901- 
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HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  TAX   COMMIS8I0KEB   AKD    ASSISTANTS. 

Appointments. 

He  shall  Qomlnate,  and  by  and  witb  the  consent  o(  tbe  Senate,  ap- 
point a  CommlBS loner  at  Taxation  with  a  Qret  and  second  ns- 
slstant,  to  serve  lur  a  term  ot  10  years  from  May  1,  1899. 

Oh.  206,  L.  1839, 


KIS   BEtATtOn    TO  THE   COMUISSIONEBS   OP   FISHERIES. 

Appointments.  , 

He  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  six  members  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  ot  Fisheries,  tor  a  term  of  six  years. 
He  shall  be  a  member  ot  and  President  of  the  Board, 

Wis.    StjilB.,    sec.  1496.   p.   1108. 


HIS   BELAT10I4   TO  THE    STATE   SOABD   OF   COSTBOL. 

AppoinlmeAts. 

He  shall  appoint  five  members  of  the  Board  of  control,  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  no  two  of  which  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  not  all  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same  political 
party. 

Wis.  Stata.,  wo.  5eiB,  d,  pp.  406-7. 

Hospital  districts.  Oovernor  to  act  with  Board  of  Conlrol. 

He  and  the  Board  of  Control  shall  constitute  a  board  to  divide  the 
state  into  hospital  districts. 

wis.  HtaiB.,  sec.  oBl,  p.  427. 

Approving  acts  and  coiUracia. 

He  shall  approve  of  contract  made  by  the  Board  of  Contrtrf  for  the 
support  ol  insane  convicts  In  the  Milwaukee  Hospital  for  the 

wis,  Stnli..,  -?c   ■  ir   _--  ***■ 

His  approval  is  necessary  In  case  ot  removal  of  Insane  convicts 
from  state  prlEon'  to  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Hospital. 

Wis.   BInls.,  sec.  6B1JJ,  p.  411;  soc  49H,  p.  2885. 
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He  may  discharge  reformatory  jnmateB  without  procedure  upon 
recommeadatlon  ol  the  Superlnteadent  ot  the  Retomiatary  and 
the  Board  of  Control. 

WIl.  stats..  ■«<:.  4»44k,  p.  2SS8. 

HlB  approval  Is  necessary  la  order  to  effectuate  tranafera  to  Wis- 
consin Refondatory. 
Cb.  2S.  L.  ISW. 

His  consent  tn  writing  le  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  of  Control 
to  create  indebted neaa  to  eatabllab  manufacturing  bualnesB  or 
when  appropriation  Is  Inaufflclent  or  great  emergency  exists. 

WU.  StBts.,  see.  EGll,  p.  409;  sec.  663,  p.  414. 

Reporta, 

He  aball  receive  biennially  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Control  In 
regard  to  the  institutions  under  their  eare,  on  or  l>efore  Dec.  1, 
in  even-numbered  years. 

WlB.  »tata.,  sec.  e61<],  p.  407. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  l>o  made  to  the  Oov- 
enior  Ijefore  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97.  L.  mi. 

He  sKail  receive  twice  a  year  the  report  erf  the  Board  of  Control 
regarding  the  Veterans'  Home. 

WIb.  StatB.,  BM,  567,  p.  416. 

Provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Governor. 

Cli.  97.  L.  19M. 
This  act  authorizes  the  Board  of  Control,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  to  purchase  land  for  reformatory  not  to  exceed  fluO 
per  acre. 

Cli.  tsa,  L.  1901. 


Appointment  and  report. 

Ho  may  appoint  an  agent,  male  or  female,  to  make  inveatlgatlons 
of  state  institutions  or  employee  thereof,  who  shall  make  a 
written,  report  thereof;  the  appointee  aball  be  a  asultable  per- 
son, male  or  female,  whose  compenaatlon  shall  be  $6.50  per  day 
for  each  day  actually  and  neceaearlly  required  fn  performing 
duties,  and  be  reimbursed  for  all  expenses  thereby  Incurred. 

Wis.  'itats.aec.  »Za,  p.  4ia,  nmeiKli^il  by  ch.  403,  L,  IKU.         i...  ^.  jC)(.)Q  Ic 
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Tbia  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  tbe  Got- 
emor  before  Jan,  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Cll.  S7,  L.  IMl. 


BIS    BELATION    TO    tOilUITTEE    FOB    VISITISO    STATE    IKeXlTTJTIOllB. 

He  Bball  appoint  a  visiting  committee  for  state  Institutions  before 
December  1,  after  each  seneral  election,  one  from  the  senate 
elect  and  one  from  the  assembly  elect. 


BIS   BEI.AT10M   TO  THi;   STATE  DOABll   OF   AGRICDLTUBE. 

AppoiMmenlt.  i 

He  may  appoint  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  oae 
frtnn  each  congressional  district,  two  at  large,  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  only  two-thirds  of  the  membeo^  to  be  from  the 
same  political  party. 

Wl8.  Bluta.,  BPC.  I45B,  p.  lOST. 

Report. 

H<!  shall  receive  tbe  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  or  be- 
fore Dec.  1,  each  even-num.be red  year. 

Wis.  BlQtB.,  sec.  USSa,  p.  lOSS. 

This  act  provides  tor  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 


Aligning  rooms  tn  capital. 

He-  may  assign  rooms  In  the  capitol  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Wis.  SlnU.,  wc.  USSa,  p.  108S. 

His    RELATION    TO    THE    WISCONSIN    NATIONAL   ODABD, 

CommaMerinChief. 

He  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  state. 

CuUBt..  art,  V,  nee.  4,  p.  M. 

Appointments. 

He  may  appoint  on  hia  staff  an  adjutant  general,  quartermaster 
general  and  surgeon  general,  one  Inspector  of  small  arms  prac- 
tice, five  aides-de-camp,  two  paymasters,  one  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence, and  such  otlier  officers  as  he  may  require. 
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He  may  fix  pay  of  staff  officers  for  special  aervices. 

Ha  may  appoint  io  connection  with  that  officer  assistantB  and 

clerks  tor  the  adjutant  general. 

Ch.  ms.  L.  1801. 

Note, — For  the  dtrlalls  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor 
in  connection  with  the  WleconBln  National  Guard,  Ch.  22S  of 
the  laws  of  1901  should  be  consulted. 

Military  retervaiioTi. 

Ho  may  purchase  "property  not  exceeding  (1,000  tor  addition  t> 
Wiaconnin  Military  Reservation. 

Cb.  178,  L.  1899. 

This  act  authorizes  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  com- 
mission of  three  or  more  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Wis- 
consin troops  in  the  campaign  and  siege  of  Vichaburg,  the  noii- 
eeaary  traveling  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fl,000  appropri- 
ated by  this  act 
Ch.  281,  L.  JWI. 

The  said  commission  shall  report  to  the  Governor  on  or  before 

Jan.  IE,  1902. 
Provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Governor. 

CD.  91,  L.  1901. 


AppotHtmentg. 

He  shall  appoint  members  of  Board  of  Regents  of  U.  W.  for  a  term 
of  three  years  from  the  first  Monday  of  February  ot  the  year 
appointed  unless  sooner  removed.  One  member  from  each 
congressional  district  and  two  from  state  at  large. 

Wie.  State.,  sec.  3T8.  p.  330. 

Report. 

He  shall  Receive,  at  the  close  of  each  biennial  fiscal  term,  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  through  their  preeident 
and  he  shall  direct  the  number  of  reports  to  be  printed. 

Wis.  StatB.,  sec  3SS,  p.  331.  . 

This  act  provides  tor  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
Ch.  BT,  L.  i«n. 
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SCHOOLS. 

Appoint  menu. 

He  shall  apuolnt  ten  members  ot  the  Board  ot  Regents  ol  Normal 
Schools  for  a  term  of  Ave  years,  commenclDg  the  first  Uonday 
In  February  of  year  appointed.  Members  are  divided  Into  five 
classes  so  that  the  term  of  two  regents  shall  expire  each  year. 

Not  more  than  one  member  shall  reside  In  the  same  conKreeslonal 
district:  provided  that  there  are  two  normal  schools  in  the 
same  dlRtrict.  there  may  be  two  regents  In  said  district. 

He  shall  fill  vacancies  for  residue  of  term  only. 

n'ls.  B1BIB.,  »'('.  S93.  [I.  a3«.  ameadtd  by  ch,  T4,  L.  1S99. 

Tranafcrrinff  trust  fttn<ls. 

Hie  approval  Is  necessary  to  transler  trust  funds  to  the  Normal 
School  fund. 


Report. 

On  Aug.  31  of  the  year  the  biennial  term  cloaes,  he  shall  receive 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

WlH.  Stuts.,  sec.  410,  p.  34L 

Provides  for  an  additional  report. 

Cb.  9J,  L.  1901. 


Appointment. 

He  shall  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  confient  of  the  senate,  a  per- 
son as  supervisor  of  Inspectors  ot  illuminating  oils,  who  shall 
not  be  interetteil  financially  in  the  manufacture,  refining  or 
sale  of  oil,  and  who  shall  retelve  |1,500  annually.  His  ap- 
proval Is  necessary  in  case  of  appointment  of  deputy  Inspect- 
ors and  shall  deflne  their  duties.  He  shall  fix  their  salary 
which,  with  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  shall  not 
exceed  8  cents  per  barrel  tor  number  of  barrels  of  oil  inspected 
during  the  month.  Salary  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of 
special  fund  subject  to  the  approval  ot  the  Governor.  He  may 
appoint  tbTe<>  persons  to  act  without  com|>en8ation  to  decide 
and  determine  the  illuminating  qualities  of  oil. 

Wl».  S1a(>i.,  Kfc.  ima.  u-  106S. 
Cb.  466,   T..  IWl. 
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Report. 

Ha  shall  receive  the  report  of  the  superviaor  on  the  Orat  ot  Octobor 
of  each  even-numbered  year. 

Wis.  Stulit.,  BPC.  UZlc.  p.  1068. 

Provides  tor  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Governor. 

Oh.  37,  L.  iMl. 

IIIB    RELATION    TO   THE   STATE    VBTERINARIAIT. 

Appointment. 

H>  Bhail  appoint  a  competent  veterinary  aurgetMi  to  be  State  veteri- 
narian for  a  term  of  two  years. 

^VlH.  SUta.,  ger.  1492a,  p.  1101. 

Approving  accounia. 

With  hla  consent  and  approval  the  state  veterinarian  shall  be  al- 
lowed, for  experimental  purposes,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fSOO 
annually,  which  ehall  be  audited  upon  verlfled  accounts  and 
Itemized  statement  as  herein  provided. 

He  shall  receive  biennially  the  report  of  such  officer. 

WlH.  Htala.,  nee.  UKe-,  p.  1103. 

Hia  approval  is  required  In  case  of  veterinary  surgeons  called  Into 
consultation  by  the  state  veterinarian,  and  aald  surgeons  shall 
be  paid  fT  per  day  and  necessary  expenses. 

win.  BlnN.,  bpp.  1193p,  p.  1ID3. 

Proelamafion  at  to  animal  diseases. 

He  shall  Issue  a  proclamation  upon  receipt  of  notice  of  disease 
among  animals. 
WU.  3UU..  aec.  IIKe.  p.  llOt. 


TlIE  fiTATE  INBPECTOB  OF  APIABIES. 

Appoinlmirtt. 

He  may,  appoint  a  state  ins[>ecU>r  of  apiaries  for  a  t«rm  of  two 

years  and  said  inspector  shall  report  to  him  at  the  close  of  each  ■ 

calendar  year. 

Will.  SlalB..  aff.  14W(,  p.  HOT. 

HIS    RELATION    TO    THE    HIMUER    INSPECTORS. 

Appointment. 

He  may  appoint,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  lumber  inspectors,  one 
for  each  lumber  district.  Bach  inspector  is  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  state  and  reside  In  the  district  to  which  appointed. 

Wl».  stats.,  ace.  1731,  p.  1262.  1,  gii,-  rjy  C  A>OQ  Ic 
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Eia   BKLATIOIt  1X1  THK  GEULOGLCAL  AND   NATURAL   IlISTORV    SURVEY. 

Member  of. 

He  1b  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioDera  to  govern  tbe 
geological  and  natural  history  survey. 

Chaps.  297,  1G3,  L.  1E9S,  pp.  GST,  23S. 


BIS    BELATIOM     TO    THE    STATU:    ItlSTOIUCAL    SOdEnT. 

Mem'ter  executive  committee. 

He,  In'conDectlon  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treas- 
urer, shall  be  ex-officlo  member  o£  the  executive  committee  of 
tlie  State  Historical  Society  aod  tolie  care  that  tbe  Interests  of 
the  state  ar«  protected,  as  Is  herein  provided. 

WlscoDslD  StatB.,  8CC.  3T1,  p.  327. 

Report. 

He  sBall  receive  an  annual  report  from  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Wis.  Stola.,  sec.  37fi.  p.  327. 

This  act  provides  tor  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numI>ered  year. 

Ch.  97,  L.  IBM. 


0  TUB  STATE  nOAItll  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

Appointment. 

He  sha])  appoint  from  lists  furnished  by  three  jnedlcal  societies 
a  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  wbich  board  shall  con- 
sist of  seven  members.  Three  of  the  members  shall  be  allo- 
pathic, two  homeopathic  ai^l  two  eclectic,  and  their  term  shall 
be  four  years. 

Wla.  Slats.,  Ber.  1435.  p.  KITS. 

Report. 

At  tbe  end  of  each  biennial  term  he  shall  receive  the  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 


This  act  provides  (or  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor each  odd-numbered  year  before  Jan.  10. 

Ch.  97,  I,.  1901. 
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HIS   BELA.TION   TO   THE   BTATX   BOARD  OF  DENTAL   EXA.M1NEBS. 

Appointment. 

He  ^lall  appoint,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  a  State  Board  of  D«ntal 
Examiners,  consisting'  of  five  dentiets,  three  of  wbom  ahall  be 
mombere  of  the  Wisconsin  Dental  Society,  as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  Statu.,  sec.  UlOe,  p.  1061. 

Report. 

He  shall  receive  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Dental  Biamlners  an- 
nuaOy  on  the  30th  ot  September.  Report  shall  contain  an  ac- 
count ot  recelpta  and  dlBburBemeota. 

Wis.  stats.,  ace.  IIIOJ,  p.  1062. 

Tbla  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Qov- 
eraor  before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  ism. 


HIS    BBLATiON    TO   THE    STATE    BOARD   OF    HBAITH. 

Appoltttnentt. 

He  Shan  appoint  seven  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Healtli,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  senate,  tor  terms  of  seven  years, 
beginning  the  first  Monday  in  February  la  the  year  appointed, 
so  that  the  term  of  office  of  one  member  shall  expire  each  year. 
Vacancies  shall  be  tilled  for  residue  of  term  only. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1404,  b-  1052. 

Advice  tiecetaary  aa  in  eirpenditures  ^rom  contingeiAt  fund. 

He  shall  advise  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Board  of  Health. 


Report. 

He  shall  receive  biennially  the  report  ot  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
.    Wis.  Stata..  ,sec.  1W7,  p.  lO&a 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  87,  L.  1801. 

HIS  SKU^TIOH  TO  TOE  BOABD  OF  FHABMACT. 

Appointments. 

He  shall  appoint  five  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  for  a 

t«rm  ot  Ave  years,  who  shall  be  resident  pbarmaflsj^,    yacaa-,^    ^|,j 
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cles  shall  be  filled  tor  unexpired  term  only  and  by  perBOos  pre- 
viously elected  and  certified  by  the  Wisconsin  Pharmacy  awo- 
clation. 

Wis.  BtatB.,  lec.  1409b,  p.  1066. 

Report. 

He  Shan  receive  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  ol  Pharmacy. 

Wis.  Stats.,  we.  IMOc,  p.  1055. 

Thlfl  act  provtdee  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  87,  h.  IBOl. 

KIS  RELATION  TO  THE  SPATE   HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

Report.  '       ' 

In  October  of  each  evei-numbered  year,  he  shall  receive  an  Itemized 
account  of  all  money  expended  from  the  State  Horticultural  so- 
ciety. 

Wis.  Stale.,  sec.  MSSn,  p.  lOSR, 

An  additional  revort  is  provided  by  this  act  to  bo  made  to  the  Qot- 
ernor  before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year, 

Ch.  »7,  L.  I90L 

HIS  RELATION  TO  THl::  HOARD  OF  ARfilTBATIOIT. 

Appointments. 

He  shall  appoint  two  members  of  the  State  Board  ot  ArbltratliMi  ft 
Council,  one  to  be  an  employer  of  labor  and,the  other  not 

Wis.  Slats.,  sec.  17291),  p.  1248. 

Report. 

At  the  end  of  each  biennial  term,  he  shall  receive  the  rept^  of  the 
Board  ot  Arbitration. 

Wla.  St&ta.,  Boc.  ITZU,  p.  1214. 

An  additional  report  la  provided  by  this  act  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  97,  L.  1»1. 

HIS  BEXATION   TO  INTERSTATE   PARK   COMUISHION. 

Appointment  of  Commitsiouert. 

He  may  appoint  three  Interstate  park  Commissioners  to  serve  two 
years, 

Cli.  305.  L.  1901.     <Ree  crh.  116,  L.  1SS6,  and  cb.  102,  L.  UM.) 
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HIS 

Appointmenta. 

He  mar  appoint  for  a  term  of  three  years  a  Board  of  Commissi  oners 
on  Uniformity  of  L^elatlon  conslBtlng  of  three  members,  who 
shall  report  to  bim  before  time  for  meeting  ot  legislature. 

W18.  SlatB.,  sec.  127«,  p.  239. 
Hia  RELATION  TO  THE  MILWAUKEE  HOSPITALS  FOB  INSAKE. 

AppointmenU. 

He  may  appoint  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Milwaukee  Hospital  for 
Ineane,  consisting  ot  seven  members,  for  a  term  ot  seven  years. 

Wis.  SlatB.,  etx.  604b,  p.  Hi.  ameoded  by  ch.  ISO,  L.  1899. 

He  shall  appoint  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  county  asylum  in 
county  of  over  SOO.OOO  inhabitants,  and  said  board  shall  consist 
of  two  trustees  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
Ch.  26a,  L.  itm,  p.  ^3^. 

HIS  BELATion  Tn  WISCONSIN  indvstriai.  schools  fob  gibls. 
Plans  for  improvements — Reports. 

He  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  approve  ot  the  plans  (or  im- 
provements to  be  made  to  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Schools  tor 
Girls. 
Ha  shall  receive  the  next  annual  and  bl«inlal  reports,  containing 
accounts  of  moneys  expended. 

Ch.  33,  L.  1899,  p.  t». 

HIS  BCLATIOK  TO  THE  FAIT-AUERICAN  EXPOSmOR. 

Appointments — Approval  of  acts. 

He  aball  appoint  five  memlwrs  of  the  State  Board  of  Commissioners 
ot  Managers  tor  the  Pan-Amerlran  Bsposltlon.  He  shall  ap- 
prove of  bond  of  Treasurer  ot  Board.  He  shall  endorse  bts  ap- 
proval on  estimate  of  money  to  be  drawn,  before  payment 

Ch.  318,  L.  ISM,  p.  S65. 

HIS   KEL-VTIOR  TO  THE  9T.   LOUIS   WOBLO'S   FAIR. 

This  act  provides  for  a  State  Board  Commission  at  St  Louis  World's 
Fair  to  be  appointed  by  the  Qovernor.  No  compensation  is  pro. 
vlded  but  their  actual  expenses  for  transportation  and  sub- 
slsbence  when  necessarily  absent  from  their -homes  shall  be 
paid  from  the  appropriation  herein  provided. 
Cb,  297.  U 
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He  may  appoint  a  commlBslon  of  five  to  select  and  erect  a  monu- 
ment at  Sbiloh,  T«iin.     No  compensation  Bball  be  received  but 
neccBsary  expenaes  to  be  paid  out  of  the  $10,000.00  hereby  ap- 
proprlat«d. 
Cb.  StU.  L.  of  1101. 

UISCELLANEOfS. 

He  nay  appoint  county  Judges  for  balance  of  term  only,  vhere 
vacancies  occur. 

Wis.  Btuta.,  sec.  2441.  p.  1767.  amended  by  ch.  T,  L.  18B9. 

Ho  may  remove  county  ofllcera,  except  Judicial,  after  eiving  tbem  a 
hearing  and  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  tbem. 

CoDBt.,  art.  e,  lec.  4,  p.  lOD. 

He  may  remove  county  ofBoera  as  herein  provided. 

He  tn&y  remove  receivers  of  public  money  when  duty  Is  neglected, 

except  those  offlcers  where  the  law  malies  other  proviBton  for 

removal. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  968,  p.  7ffi;  sec.  969,  p.  TSe. 

He  shall  Issue  proclamation  on  change  ot  county  seat. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec  IBS,  p.  4«S. 
He  shall  direct  District  Attorneys  to  prosecute  for  failure  to  report 
criminal  convictions  as  herein  provided. 

Wig.   8fnts„  BM.  1021,  p.  7S3. 

He  may  fill  vacancy  when  it  occurs  In  Milwaukee  District  Court 
•  Judgeship. 

Cb.  US.  L.  i8»,  p.  ses. 

He  may  appoint  first  Judge  of  second  municipal  court  of  Bayfield 
county  and  All  vacancies. 


He  may  appoint  Judges  of  aiipreme  and  circuit  courts  when  a  va- 
cancy shall  occur. 
Const.,  art.  7,  see.  9,  p.  197. 

HE  IS  i   MEUBEB  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BOARDS: 

Board  of  Deposits. 

WIb.   Stutn..  sec.  leOn,  p.  353. 

Board  to  examine  unused  state  chattel  property  and  direct  Its  dis- 
position. 
WiB.  Btnts.,  sec.  194,  p.  wi. 
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EX'OScIo  member  of  State  Historical  Society. 

Wis.  BtBtB..  sec.  374,  p.  3ST. 

Board  to  divide  sttite,  by  counties,  into  ftospttal  dtetrlctB. 

Wis.   SlatB.,   WI-.  m,  p.  t21. 

Board  ol  Commiseionera  of  Fistaerles. 

WEb.  StBte.,  wc.  1495,  p,  1108. 

Board  to  hear  and  try  complalutB  aealnst  railroads. 

Cb.  225.  L.  1899,  p.  376, 

State  Board  of  ImmlEratlon. 

Ch.  279,  I,.  1S99,  p.  483. 

Commission  Of  Nelson  Dewey  Monument 

Ch.  93.  U  HOT.  r-  1M>- 

CommlHsion  to  adjust  the  claim  of  Robert  S.  Houstan. 

Ch.  174,  L.  1899,  p.  2S5. 
WHAT  TUE  STATUTES  PROVIDE  SHALL  BE  FILED  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE. 

Election  returns  by  County  Clerk. 

WlB.  StntB.,   BOP.  87,  p.  215. 

All  patents,  statements  of  lists  of  lands  or  certified  copies  thereof. 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  loss  of  original  military  commisslcn  be- 
fore De«  one  can  be  Issued. 
Wis.StaU.,  sec.  131a,  p.SlZ- 

Oatb  and  bond  of  Secretary  of  State. 

Wis.  Slats.,  Bee.  138,  p.  243. 

]?atents,  land  statements,  Ac,  as  herein  provided. 


Biennial  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

WlB.  StalB.,  sees.  Ml-4,  p.  244. 

Biennial,  annual  and  quarterly  reports  of  the  Auditor. 

WlH.  StntB,,  Hoca.  144^,  pp,  13.  246. 

Oath  and  bond  of  the  State  Treasurer. 
WlB,  Slats..  Hcc.  153.  p.  319. 
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Annual  and  quarterly  report  of  the  State  Treasurer. 

WIS.  Btoti.,  seca.  lET-T,  p.  SM;  seirB.  Ifil-S,  p.  2H. 

Biennial  report  ot  tbe  State  Superintendent 
n'is.  BiHtB.,  iwcs.  ises,  p.  ^ 

Reports  from  retiring  state  officers  of  tranaoctlons  from  September 
3D,  to  dale  ot  retirement. 

wis.   StntE..  Bee.  1«S,  p.  2Gg. 

Biennial  report  ot  Commisal oners  at  Public  Lands. 
WlB.  Slats.,  soc,  1»1,  p.  ZTO. 

Oatb  and  bond  of  tbe  Superlntmdent  of  Public  Property,  and  an- 
nual report. 

Wis.  Stats..  IFC.  2S6,  p.  !W:  sec.   S».  p.  302. 

Annual  repmts  of  officers  and  heada  of  departments,  unleoe  otber- 
wise  provided  by  law. 


Biennial  report  of  Conunlseloners  of  Public  Printing. 
Wli.  stats.,  sec.  33S.  p.  313. 

Annual  report  of  Free  Library  Conimleslon. 

Wis,   Slots..  «'!'.  3T3a.  p.  32S. 

Annual  report  of  Executive  Committee  of  State  Historical  Soclet}-. 

Wis.  Blats.,  see.  376,   p.  327. 

Biennial  report  of  Regents  ot  V.  W. 

nil.  StBts..  sec.  3«3,  p.  Xli. 

Biennial  report  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools. 

AVIB.  mats.,  nee.  4ID,  p    311. 

Biennial  report  of  Board  of  Control  as  to  State  Institutions. 

Wis.   SlalK.,  »'i>.  581(1.  p.  3n. 

Written  report  of  Agent  appointed  to  Investigate  State  Institutions. 

WlB.  MlntE,,  Bei'.  562h.  p,  373. 

Report  of  Legislative  Visiting  Committee. 
^vr^.  .smts.,  m-r.  sssii,  p.  nt. 

Semi-annual  report  of  Board  of  Control  as  to  Veterans'  Home. 

Wis.  StalB.,  BOC.  5S7,  p.  S7S. 
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Bonds  of  persons  wbo  make  charges  against  officers. 

Wis.   StatB.,  aec.  968,  p.  TK. 

Annoal  report  of  court  clerks  as  to  criminal  convictions. 

wis.   StHtB..  sec.  1020,  p.  7S1. 

Bifennlal  report  Of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Wis.  Slats,  p.  lOak,  p.  TSE. 

SCatemeot  of  tbe  Secretary  of  State  as  to  addltitmal  tax  provided  by 
cbapter  4.8,  W.  S. 

wis.  Slats.,  sec.  IVa,  p.  tSl. 

Biennial  report  of  Board  of  Healtb  and  ViUI  Statistics. 

Wis.   BtatH.,  aec.  1W7.  p.  1063. 

Annual  report  of  tbe  Board  of  Pbarmacy. 

Wis.  Ststa.,  sec.  14(Bc,  p.  I<J6G. 

Biennial  report  of  the  Dairy  and  PVxhI  Commissioner. 

Wis.  SUta.,  sec.  1410,  p.  1058. 

Annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Esaminers. 

wis.  BtatB.,  etc.  1410],  p.  1062. 

Biennial  report  of  tbe  Supervisor  of  Inspectors  of  Illuminating  Oils. 

Wis.  Slats.,  sec.  1421c.  p.  1068. 
Biennial  report  of  tbe  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Wte.  Stats.,  sec.  14ESa,  p.  lOSa. 

Biennial  report  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 


Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Cranberry  Growers"  Association. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  14T9a,  p.  1096. 

Biennial  report  of  the  State  Veterinarian. 

Wis.  Stat&.  wc  ItKe,  p.  IICB. 

Annu^  report  of  the  inspector  of  Apiaries. 

Wis.  Stats.,  MC.  14J4,  p.  11C6. 

Anniml  report  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Warden. 

Win.  State.,  lec.  1498 1,  p.  Ill),  amanded  b;  ch.  312,  L.  I^. 

Atinnal  report  of  the  State  Treasury  Agent. 

wis.  SUts.,  sec.  16T9.  p.  11B8. 
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Annual  report  of  the  Forest  Warden. 

Wis.  8(at8.,  sec.  I63«d,  p.  118S. 

Biennial  report  of  State  Board  ot  Arbitration  and  Conciliation, 
and  oaUiA  of  tbe  members. 

Wis,  StHtB.,  sec.  irai,  p.  nu-  fee.  lT29b,  p.  nu. 

Annual  report  of  the  OommlBsloner  of  Insarance. 
Monthly  report  of  CommiSBioner  ot  Insurance. 

wis.  atats..  Bee.  lT2»b,  p.  IZI81  sec.  1729c.  p.  124». 

Biennial  report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioner. 
Wlb.  stats.,  sec.  ITffi,  p.  1322. 

Annual  report  of  the  Bank  Examiner. 

villi.  BMtB.,  sec.  2023r,  p.  1624. 

Application  in  writing  on  which  to  tiase  a  demand  on  governors 
of  other  Btat«s  for  return  of  fugitives.  Requisition  papers  from 
executives  of  other  states. 

Wi*  SlatB.,    see.  4843,  p.  28M:  Bee.  4817,  p.  2868. 

Applications  for  pardons,  and  papers  provided  by  the  statutes. 
Wis.  Statu.,  sec.  4857,  p.  SSffi. 

Copies  of  all  papers  neceasary  upon  application  for  requisition. 

Wis.  Stats.,  see.  4S4e.  p.  2865. 

Recommendation  of  superintendent  of  reformatory  and  Board  of 
Control  as  a  prerequisite  to  discharging  reformatory  Inmatee. 

WI8.  Stats.,  see.  4944,  p.  ZSS&. 

Annual  and  biennial  reports  of  Industrial  School  for  OlrlB. 

Cb.  33,  L.  1899,  D-  19. 

Biennial  report  of  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

Ch.  87,  I,.  1899,  p.  322. 

Report  of  Interstate  Park  Commissioners. 

Cb.  102,  L.  1S99,  p.  139. 

Bonds  and  reports  of  Trusteae  of  Veteran's  Home. 

Cli.  122,  L.  ]!Q9,  p.  IS8. 

Copy  annual  returns  Adjutant  General  to  President  ot  U.  S. 

Ch.  209.   r,.  ISB9.  p.  309. 

Bond  and  biennial  report  of  Quartermaster  Q«neral. 
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Bond  of  Treasurer  of  Pan-American  Exposition. 

Ch.  SIS,  L.  1899,  p.  SS5. 

Reports  of  efate  offloers,  beade  or  chlefe  of  departments,  boards. 
Including  tlie  U.  and  Nor.  School  to  be  made  on  or  before  Jan- 
uaiT  10,  eacb  odd-numbered  year. 
Ch.  91,  h.  1991. 
Expendituree  of  Industrial  Scbool  for  Glrle. 
cb.  ISO,  L.  iscn. 


DISnrR-SBMKNTS  IN   CONNErTKlN  WITH  THE   EXECUTIVE 
DEPAKTMBNT. 

For  the  j'onr  pnrtlnit  Sept.  30,  1900. 
Salnrlps  or  six    |C)   offli-liits   nuci   eniplo;ees   nniJ   thr?c   ndUlOonal   an- 

HlstSDta   ., 113,143  00 

Oovernar's  r^ntlDRrnt  fund    1,221  OS 

Printing,  larlucllng  coBt   o(  [Nip?r  and   vraBte,   per  report   Commlnhloa- 

era  of  Printing  Z3S  35 

PoBtaec  and  P.  O.  box  rent  JGO  00 

EipresssKe    It)  3G 

Totpgrkma    67  96 

TelepboDC   343  33 

StBCIonery,  per  report  SuperiDtendpnt  Public  Propcrtr  191  46 


..lie.TSl  51 


Pag^  15S.  4SS  Rnil  500  iu  tlic  reporl   of  tbe  Sci.Tot.'ir;   of  ^ 
endlDK  Sept.  30,  1900. 
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SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  also  state  Auditor  by  virtue  of  the 
coDStitutioaal  provisioti. 

His  duties  aa  Secretary  of  State  are  entirely  different  io  char- 
acter from  those  as  Auditor. 

In  the  former  case  he  is  at  the  head  of  tho  department  of 
Btate,  while  as  auditor  be  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  auditing 
all  accounts  and  majiaging  tbe  fiscal  affairs  of  the  state  and  aD 
of  its  officers,  agencies,  departments,  boards,  conmiissions  and 
institntions. 

This  distinction  should  be  clearly  home  in  mind  in  any  in- 
vestigation of  the  laws  affecting  this  state  officer. 

The  early  acta  were  specific,  precisely  worded  and  definite 
as  to  the  distinction,  but  as  the  statutes  have  been  revised  and 
amended,  many  sections  do  not  clearly  show  the  division  of  duty. 

In  this  compilation  the  early  session  laws  have  been  consulted 
to  aid  in  determining  the  intent  of  the  statutes  in  which  tlie 
term  "Secretary  of  State"  only  frequently  appears  where  it  is 
obvious  that  the  wwds  "as  Auditor"  should  be  added. 

The  laws  governing  the  "Secretary  of  State  as  Auditor"  fol- 
low .  immediately  after  those  relating  to  the  "Secretary  of 
State." 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Bow  Chosen. 

He  shall  be  chosen  bj  qualified  electors,  when  members  ol  the  leg- 
Islature  are  chosen.     Term,  two  years. 
CoDst.,  net.  «,  ecc.  1,  p.  100. 

Duties  generally. 

He  shall  perform  duties  assigned  to  blm  br  IS'W. 
win.  Stats.,  aw.  2.  p.  100. 

Great  seal. 

He  shall  keep  the  great  seal  of  the  state. 
CouBt.,'art.  13,[«TC.  1,  p.  im 
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When  Becretary  of  Btate  to  be  Governor. 

H«  shall  act  as  Qovernor  Id  case  of  vacancy  In  office  of  Qovernor  or 
Lieutenant-OOTernor. 

Const.,  art.  B,  sec.  8,  p.  S8. 

Oath  and  bond. 

Within  twenty  days  after  receiving  notice  of  hU  election  and  before 
«nt«rlng  upon  hla  duties,  lie  shall  talie  the  constitutional  oath 
of  ofDce  and  give  a  bond  of  {26.000,  as  provided  In  this  section, 
which  Bhall  lie  preserved  In  the  executive  office. 

WU.  SUtB..  sef.  138.  p.  2«. 

Salarjf. 

His  salary  is  $5,000  annually.  In  full  for  all  services  including  those 
aa  Commissioner  of  Public  Lah'da 

Wla.  Stala.,  sec.  170,  p.  259. 

Aa.aistant  Btcretary;  his  bond   ttilary. 

He  may  appoint  an  assistant,  whose  salary  shall  &  f2.000  annusJly 
and  whose  oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  executive  office.  Said  assist' 
ant  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  Secretary.  Such  assistant  may 
perform  all  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  except  as  CommiBslouer 
of  Public  Lands. 

Wis.  Stats..  SCO.  13»,  p.  244;  sw.  170.  p.  2G9. 

Clerical  he^. 

He  may  employ  clerks,  book-keepers  and  stenographers  as  follows: 
A  chief  clerk,  at  |1,S00  annually. 
A  recording  clerk,  at  fl,200  annually. 
A  filing  clerk,  at  fl,400  annually. 
A  registration  clerk,  at  fl.200  annually. 
A  notarial  clerk,  $1,300  annually. 
An  Incorporation  clerk,  |1.400  annually. 
A  warrant  clerk.  $1,200  annually. 
A  shipping  clerk,  f  1,200  annually.. 
A  printing  clerk,  tl,500  annually. 
Assistant  printing  clerk,  |1,000  annually. 
A  statistical  clerk,  fl,200  annually. 
A  vault  clerk,  |1.200  annually. 
Four  extra  clerks,  each  $1,200  annually. 
A  chiet  book-keeper,  $1,800  annually. 
A  first  assistant  book-keeper,  at  $1,600  annually. 
Second  assistant  book-keeper,  $1,300  annually. 
A  stenographer,  $900  annually. 

Total  salaries  of  office,  $33,000  annually.  Including  salary  of 
secretary  and  assistant  secretary. 
Wis.  SIsts.,  MC.  IW,  p,  244,  amended  by  cb.  3G1,  U 
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Secretary  of  State;  autiet  (see  also  Secretary  of  State  as  Auditor). 

1.  Me  shall  keep  record  ot  official  executive  acta,  an^  when  required 
lay  alt  matters  relative  Uiereto  before  tlie  Legislature. 


2.  He  aball  keep  the  Great  Seal  and  affix  the  same  to,  and  countei^ 

sign  commissions  and  otber  executive  acts. 

Wis.  Si  at  a.,  see.  Ill,  p.  Ut. 

He  sball  make  a  register  of  such  commisslooB  as  bereln  provided. 
(See  sec.  135.) 

3.  He  sball  have  the  custody  ol  books,  recorda,  deeds,  bonds,  parcb- 

mentB,  mape,  papers  and  other  Btate  effects  in  bis  office  and 
shall  make  provision  for  their  preservation;  and  the  same  with 
all  accounts  and  transactions  sball  be  open  to  examination  of 
the  Governor  or  any  Legislative  committee.  After  recording  be 

shall  transfer  to  tbe  executive  office  all  patents,  land  state- 
ments c-ertlQed  by  U.  S.  ofllcerB  for  aiding  construction  of  rati 

or  military  wagon  roads  or  for  benefit  of  Fox  and  'Wisconsin 
rivers  improvement  or  Wisconsin  railroad  farm  mortgage  land 
company.      (See  ch.  2aS,  L.  1S99.  sec.  160.) 

4.  He  shall  report  within  10  days  after  Sept.  30  each  even-numbered 

year  to  tbe  Governor,  any  matters  alFectlng  office  ot  Secretary 
not  embraced  in  Auditor's  report,  and  when  required  he  sliall 
furnish  the  Governor  or  lieglslature  any  Information  relating 
to  hU  office. 
At  tbe  close  of  each  odd-numbered  year  he  shall  make  a  con- 
densed statement  of  Btate  Qnances  and  print  In  tbe  state  pc^r 
and  one  other  paper  politically  antagonistic  thereto,  as  herein 
provided. 

Wl8.   Sinla.,  ser.  33Sa,  p.  311. 

5.  When  required,  be  shall  make  copies  of  laws,  resoJutions,  deeds, 

bonds,  records,  doctrines,  or  other  papers  In  his  office  attach- 
ing thereto  bis  certificate  with  seal  affixed.  He  shall  receive 
12c  per  folio  and  25c  for  certificate, 

wis:   Sluta..   sec.   141,   p.  245. 

6.  He  shall  keep  safely  enrolled  laws  and  resolutions  and  shall  not 

allow  them  to  be  taken  from  his  office  unless  by  order  ot  the 
Governor  or  legislature.     (See  section  130.) 
Penalty  for  violation,  $100. 

7.  He  shall   deposit  with  Treasurer,   Immediately  after  passage, 

copies  ot  laws  providing  for  payment  of  money  from  treasury. 
He  shall  certify  to  tbe  Treasurer  the  names  of  all  persons,  wboae 
salaries  are  to  be  paid  from  Treasury,  specifying  office  and 
term  of  each. 
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He  shall  certify  vacancleB  in  office  immediately  upon  recrfvlng 

official  Information. 
S,  He  ^all  keep  office  In  the  capltol,  which  sliall  be  open  duiins 

business  hours,  except  Sundays. 
9.  He  Bliall  Include  In  hU  biennial  report  a  detailed  statement  of 

fees  received  hj  htm  iDcluding:  those  received  aa  Cmnmift- 

slooer  of  Public  I>ands. 
He  stiall  Include  In  his  biennial  report  a  detailed  atatemMit  of 

fees  received-  by  the  Attorney  Qeneral  and  Treasurer  and 

statement  of  additional  tax  levied  under  this  section. 
He  shall  cover  Into  treasury  every  month  all  such  fees  to  the 

credit  of  the  general  fund. 

wis.  Stata.,  see,  1072,  p.  827;  see.  HI,  p.  M6. 

The  act  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  a  biennial  fiscal  report 
within  15  days  after  [eglslature  convenes  as  herein  provided  to 
enable  the  legislature  to  more  intelligently  consider  fiscal  mat- 
ters. The  period  covered  to  be  from  noon  on  the  first  Monday 
In  January,  each  odd-numbered  year  to  noon,  first  Monday  In 
January,  next  odd-numt)ered  year. 

Ch.  ISf,  L.  1901. 

Custodian,  deeds,  etc 

He  Shan  preserve  In  his  office  all  deeds,  mortgages  and  other  state 
securities  for  money  and  the  same  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
Inspection. 

Wla.  StslB.,  Hec.  142,  p,  M6. 

Enrolled  btlit  to  be  bound. 

He  ^all  cause  the  original  enrolled  laws  and  resolutions,  passed  by 
legislature,  to  be  bound  with  Index  as  provided  by  this  section. 

wis.  Stnta..  sec.  W3,  p.  US. 

Care  of  booics,  bills  and  document.!. 

He  shall  care  for  all  books,  bltls  and  documents  deposited  with  him 
by  tbe  Chief  Clerks  of  the  Legislature. 

Win.  Stats.,  nee.  108,  p.  233. 

Stationery. 

He  or  his  assistant  may  draw  stationery  for  the  state  department 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property. 

WlB.  StntH.,  sec.  290,  p.  301. 

Pottage. 

He  may  procure  for  his  official  correspondence  necessary  postage 
stamps  or  stamped  envelopes  at  state  expense. 
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Certiftcate  of  appointment  of  Notary  Public. 

Ha  Bhall  deliver  Notary  Public  certlflcaUB  of  appointment  after 
there  has  been  deposited  in  tlie  State  Departm^it  applicants 
ImpreealoQ  of  offlclal  eeal  ae  herein  required,  also  oath,  bond 
and  postofflce  addreaB  provided  payment  of  f2.00  ta  made  as 
herein  provided. 

Wis.  StatB.,  aec.  ITt,  p.  264. 

THoli^cation  to  Notarit-.g  Public. 

He  sball  notify  every  Notary  Public  from  30  to  60  days  before  ex- 
piration of  oommtsBlon  of  time  of  its  expiration. 

Wis.  StalB..  sec.  1T4.  p.  261. 

Notice  of  Slection. 

He  sliall  give  and  publlab  notice  between  July  1  and  September  1 
each  seceral  election  year' stating  that  the  election  will  be  held 
on  the  Tuesday  next  succeeding  the  Qrst  Monday  In  November 
following. 

WlH,  Slats.,  see.  20,  p.  175. 

Duty  of  Secretary  of  State  as  to  elections  to  fill  vacancies  and  aa 
to  notice  for  elections  of  special  circuit  and  county  Judges. 

Wis.  Statu.,  sec.  M  I,  !>.  222;  sec  Ho,  p.  221. 

Certi/icatet  of  election. 

He  shall  prepare  three  lists  of  names  of  the  electors,  procure  thereto 
the  signature  of  the  Governor,  affix  the  great  seal  of  the  state 
to  the  same,  and  deliver  such  certlQcatee  thus  signed  to  one  of 
the  electors  on  or  before  the  said  second  Monday  in  January. 


Bleelion  of  a 

He  shall  file  and  record  a  statement  of  election  of  V.  S.  senator  de- 
livered to  him  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Wis.  SIntH..  sec.  Mil.  i>.  236. 

Certi/leate. 

He  shall  countersign  certificate  of  election. 

win.  Btnt».,  we.  94v,  p.  22«:  sec.  19,  p.  22S. 

Blue  book. 

Ho  Shan  fix  expenses  ot  preparing  and  publlshlnK  blue  books  other 
than  such  Is  covered  by  printing  contract  and  make  tllstribu- 
tlon  as  herein  provided. 

win.  KlalB..  UPC.  119,  p.  236,  amended  by  rb.  29,  L.  1S99. 
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He  is  allowed  12E  coplee  at  blue  book. 

Wis.  StatB.,  sec.  m,  p.  238. 

He  shall  keep  two  (2)  legislative  dockets  as  herein  provided. 

Cb.  lis,  L.  1899. 

A  committee  conslstlnK  o(  two  members  from  the  Senate  and  three 
From  the  Aesembl;  shall  be  called  the  'committee  of  printing* 
and  shall  have  power  to  examine  all  papers  and  documents  on 
file  In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  all  printed  matter 
ot  the  state. 

WU.  BtBta..  »ec.  206,  p.  233. 

Censua. 

He  Bball  supervise  the  taking  ot  state  census  In  1905  and  every  10 
years  thereafter. 

Ch.  46,  aec.  992,  p.  773. 

Kecori  of  taxes. 

He  shall  record  so  much  ot  the  abstract  as  will  aggregate,  amount 
ot  each,  kind  ot  tax  levied  and  Include  a  condensed  statement 
tSereof  In  hia  biennial  report 

WlB.     StBlH.,    BM.    IDOfi.     p.    VS. 

He  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  Include  In  tbe  appropriate 
tax  levies  sums  sufBclent  to  satisfy  the  annual  appropriation 
hereby  made. 

Ch.  322,  L.  1901. 

Statement  of  sales  Of  real  estate. 

.Each  RegisLer  ot  Deeds  shall  on  or  before  each  Sept.  1,  make  to  tlie 
Secretary  ot  State  a  statement  of  real  estate  sates.  (On  page 
779,  R.  S.,  is  given  the  requirements  tor  such  statements.) 

Wis.  Slit^.,  aoc  lOOT,  p.  TIS. 

Stateittertt,  to  be  compiled. 

He  shall  make  a  compilation  from  such  statement  tor  State  Board 
assessment  and  may  Include  the  same  In  his  biennial  rcfwrt 

WlB.  Stntd..  Bet.  1008,  p.  779. 

He  shall  prepare  Btatlstics  for  the  Board  ot  AMessments. 

Wis.  Smtp..,  sec.  1069,  p.  826, 

This  law  constitutes  the  Commissioner  of  Taxation  the  first  and 
second  assistants  ot  the  commissioner,  a  State  Board  of  As- 
sessment and  prescribes  the  duties  ot  the  Secretary  ot  State 
in  relation 'ttaoreto. 

Ch.  237.  L,  1901. 
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aiatUtics  of  farm  product*. 

County  clerkB  sball  fumleh  bim  Btatlstlcs  of  agricultural  products 
procured  from  assessora'  reports. 

W|B,   SUlB..   »ec.   IfBO.   p.  779, 

Blanlcs  to  be  furniihed  by  Mm. 

He  shall  furnish  offlclala  necessary  blanks  and  Instructions  for  re- 
turns and  at^tlstJca. 

Ch.  308,  L.  1899. 

Wis.   SUDtB.,  aeo.  1000.  p.  778;  aec.  1011,  p.  TSO:'aec.  lOIS,  p.  TSI;  wc. 
vma,  p.  786;  arc.  1024a.   p.  TB7:  sec.  102E,   p.  788;  aec.  lOM,  p.  789;  a«c. 


Statistics  as  to  defective  clatset. 

He  sKall  include  atatiatlcs  furnished  him  under  this  Ch.  In  form 
of  condensed  statement  In  next  biennial  report. 

Wis.  SUtH.,  sec.  lOIS,  p.  780^  aec.  1014,  p.  780. 

Keglect  of  duty. 

He  shall  prosecute  such  clerks  for  forfeiture  provided  for  failure  to 
perform  duties  required  by  chapter  46. 

Wis.  Blals..  sec.  1019,  p.  TEl. 

Duty  of  register. 

He  shall  file  and  record  statistics  of  marriages,  deaths,  and  births 
transmitted  to  him  by  the  Register  of  Deeds. 

Wis.  State.,   sec.   1028,  p.   7M. 

Btatement  to  be  sent  for. 

He  may  send  a  meesenger  for  dellnquNit  reports  and  Htataments 
herein  provided  and  expense  thereof  collected  with  neit  state 
tax  of  such  county. 

Wis.   Stnls.,  net.  1068,  p.  S2S;  iec.  lOlfl.  p.  781. 

May  require  searches. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General  may  require 
searches  tor  papers,  records  and  documents  In  the  respective 
DfQces  of  each  other  as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  2963.   p.   3075. 

Commissioners  of  public  lands. 

He  shall  be  one  of  the  commlBsioners  for  the  sale  of  the  school  and 
university  iandp  and  for  the  Investment  of  the  funds  arising 
therefrom. 

Win.  Smttf.,  sec.  7.  p.  IM. 
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Statement  of  loan». 

He  aball  furnish  county  clerks  a  statement  of  loans  made  from  trust 
tunSs  ae  herein  provided. 

Wta.  stats.,  sec.  2&Ee,  p.  ZS3. 

Provides  for  date  of  interest  payment  on  trust  fund  loans. 
Ch.  72.  L.  1901. 

Public  Jandt  and  land  mortgaged  to  state. 

He  shall  transmit  to  county  c;Ierks  an  abstract  of  public  lands  and 
lands  mortgaged  to  the  state.    8«e  sections,  1078,  1112,  114G, 
1146,  1147. 
Wl«.  Stats.,  sec.  Vm,  p.  SIO. 
Record;  certificate. 

He  shall  record  copiee  of  trade-marks,  labels  and  counterparts  and 
may  collect  &  fee  of  $1.00  therefor. 

Wis.   StntH..   KfF.  ITITn,   o.   iSil. 

Certificate;  evidence. 

He  shall  give  a  certificate  of  filing  and  recording  such  papers  and 
may  collect  therefor  a  fee  of  fl.QO. 

Wis,  Stats.,  soc.  1747b,  p.  12S8. 

Record  of  brands,  etc. 

He  shall  record  description  of  names,  brands,  trado^narks,  upon  de- 
mand, and  the  fee  therefor  shall  be  fS.OO. 

WlB.   BtnlB.,  Bee.  lT47d,   p.  12E8. 

Deposit. 

Title  Guaranty  company's  bonds  or  security  subject  to  hla  approval. 
When  suit  may  be  commenced,  upon  recelpt,~he  shall  issue  certificate 
as  herein  required. 

Wi«.  StatB.,  sec.  17T71,  D.  1301. 

Convevancea,  etc,  hoio  executed  and  recorded. 

He  shall  endorse  his  cerUfi1^ate  on  railroad  mortgages  and  convey- 
ances and  satisfaction  thereof,  specifying  day,  hour  and  min- 
ute of  rec^tlon  and  volume  and  page  where  recorded. 
Wis.  State.,  sec.  1E39.  p.  13S6. 

Capital  stock. 

He  shall  authorize  trust  companies  to  commence  business  when  this 
section  Is  complied  with. 

Wis.  StatB..  BFT.  179Ii].  u.  1316. 

He  shall  ccKnpute  amounts  due  each  county  for  maintaining  county 
hospitals,  as  herein  provided. 

Ch.  271.  L.  1889.  i.^.v.v,- 
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Collection  of  charges. 

He  sliall  Include  in  tax  lev7  amount  due  from  couatlee  for  support 
of  inmates  In  Home  tor  Feeble  Hlnded  and  notlly  county  clerbs 
and  Board  of  Control. 

Wl8.  StatB.,  sec.  673,  p.  42S. 

Care  of  non-reaidentg. 

He  shall  credit  the  county,  in  whoa©  asylum  Insane  are  cared  for, 
$3.00  per  week  each  and  clothing. 
.  One-hatf  of  ithls  |3.00  and  all  of  clothing  he  shall  charge  to  the 
county  frpm  which  sent,  as  herein  provided. 

WlB.  Stuts.,  sec.  eCMf,  p.  441. 

Accountt,  rendition  and  approval  of. 

Ha  shall  ireler  to  the  Board  of  Control  (or  approval  names  of  In- 
sane received  from  county  asylums,  and  thereupon  he  shall 
credit  amount  due  each  county  on  state  tax  next  due. 
WlH.  atifa.,  gee.  sue.  p.  440. 

Meeting  of  board;  a'tatements,  record  and  publication. 

He  shall  appoint  a  meeting  of  State  Canvassers  and  record  state- 
ments and  determinations,  as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  8UU.,  Bcc.  »4a.  p.  W.  Bee.  Mb,  p.  ZIS;  sec.  Ma.  p.  m. 

Iie»sengevs'  compentation ;  election  and  registrj/  blanks. 

He  shall  dx  a  reasonable  compensation  for  messenger  aervicea  for 
election  returns  and  prepare  all  necessary  election  and  registry 

Wis.  Slats.,  Bee.  Mb,  p.  220:  sec.  94t,  p.  2!1. 

liicense,  application;  license  for  circus. 

Peddlers  and  patent-right  dealers  and  circus  exhibitors  desiring 
license  shall  make  a  written  application  to  him,  giving  Informa- 
tion as  herein  provided. 

Win.  SUlB.,  BeCB.  1571,  1E73.  p.  IIM;  sec  1S74.  p.  1!57.  Bmended  bj  cb. 
341,    t..  1901. 

Issue  of  Ilceruc;  soldiers  exempt. 

He  shall,  upoQ  payment  of  fees,  grant  license  to  applicants  who 

have  filed  treasurers'  receipts  showing  payment  of  license  (ee«. 
He  may  license  soldiers  of  the  rebellion  without  fees.     (See  sec. 

1679.) 

Wis.  Stats..  Hec.  157E,  p.  I1E7. 

Proceeds  of  sale. 

He  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  proceedings  of  the  "Board  to  de- 
termine dlapoeiOon  of  state  chattel  property"  and  embody  In  his 
biennial  report  a  detailed  account  of  all  sales  made. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  29B,  p.  302. 
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Pre»ervation  and  «flle  of  document*,  etc. 

He  slitill  compute  cost  price  at  which  Superintendent  of  Public 
Property  may  sell  copies  of  Bt&te  publicatloOB  as  herein  pro- 
Tided. 

Wis.  StslB.,  sec.  3S>,  p.  323. 

Article*,  how  amended,  recorded. 

He  shall  publish  notice  of  amendments  to  articles  of  incorporation 
aa  herein  provided. 

WiH.  StLta.,  sec.  I7T4,  D.  12W. 

Examiwition  of  work;  accounta. 

He  shall  examine  printing  executed  under  thU  chapter  and  see  that 

It  is  properly  and  legally  done. 
He  shall  keep  accurate  account  of  paper  delivered  to  the  State 
Printer  and  see  that  It  le  used  with  no  unnecessary  waste.    (Bee 
Bees.  323,  324,  325.) 

wis.  StBts.,  »CC.  SIS.  p.  3U. 

Accounts;  ea^amination  of. 

He  shall  exumine,  compare  and  correct  all  accounts  for  worb  and 
material  under  this  chapter,  aided.  If  neceesary,  by  a  practical 
printer,  as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  StRtB.,  KC.  328,  r.  311- 

Prtnflnp  Jaws  and  journals. 

He  may  delay  the  printing  of  the  regular  session  laws  until  ad- 
journment of  the- extra  seselon  so  that  laws  of  both  may  be 
printed  and  bound  together. 
.     WIr  Btata.,  Bee.  33S,  p.  31G. 

In  oflcial  paper;  copy  for  state  paper  and  printer. 

He  shall  supervise  publication  of  lairs  In  state  paper,  furnish  a 
copy  of  laws  to  such  paper  and  at  close  of  every  session  he 
shall  furnish  a  copy  of  laws  with  index  notes  and  catch-llnea  to 
State  Printer,  as  herein  required. 

wig.  Btats.,  sees.  329,  330.  P.  312. 

Local  lows. 

He  shall  at  once,  after  publishing  local  laws  in  state  paper,  furnish 
copy  for  publication  to  paper  at  place  to  which;  subject  relates, 
also  to  clerks  of  cities  and  villages  when  afflicted  by  the  laws. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  332.  p.  313. 

PuMicotlon  of  Jaws  in  newspapers. 

He  shall  superrlee  the  publication  of  "copy  laws,"  as  herein  pro- 
vided, tn  newspapers  irf  the  state. 
Wis.  SlatB.,  sec.  m.,  p.  312. 
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AMessmejit  and  election  laws. 

Ha  may  print  fn  pamphlet  form  for  county  and  town  officers  a  com- 
pilation ot  afiseeament  and  collection  laws,  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  EtitB.,  sec.  m,  p.  311. 

Parts  stricken  out. 

Parts  of  reports  stricken  by  the  Commissioners  ot  Public  Printing 
shall  be  copied  In  a  book  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  returned 
to  officers  making  reports,  as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  Stats.,  Kec.  3a,  p.  313. 

Orders  for  paper;  ^Daste  or  conversion. 

He  shall  deliver  bis  order  on  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Propertr 
to  State  Printer,  preserving  a  duplicate  thereof.    "Waste"  bo  be 
allowed  for  as  herein  provided. 
Penalty  for  conversion  of  paper. 

WLi,  Stats.,  sec.  312,  p.  301. 

Who  may  make. 

Ho  Shalt  Issue  orders  for  printing,  ruling  and  binding  except  what 
may  be  ordered  by  Legislature  or  required  by  law. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  114,  p.  303. 

Public  docttmenls. 

He  may  ord«r  public  documents' bound  in  two  volumes  when  pages 
exceed  1,500. 

Wis.  StttB..  sec.  319.  p.  3CS. 

Law*. 

He  shall  number  seaslon  laws  In  consecutive  chapters  as  received 
from  the  Governor  and  annex  bis  certificate,  as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  Ststs.,  sec.  320.  p.  309. 

Printing  and  binding. 

He  shall  cause  State  Printer  to  do  binding  tor  Historical  Society. 
as  herein  provided. 

wis.  BIBtB.,  sec.  375.  p.  337. 

He  may  authorise  the  State  Printer  to  bind  all  periodicals  of  Wis- 
consin Academy  ot  Science  and  Arts  and  shall  audit  the  ac- 
counts therefor. 
Cb.  ise.  L.  uoi. 

Penalties  upon  countiet. 

He  shall  add  10  per  cent,  to  each  county  apportionment  as  penalty 
•    In  cases  where  taxes  are  withheld. 
Wis.  Btats.,  sec.  1124,  p.  m. 
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Method  of  apportionment. 

He  shall  annuallr  apporUon  the  state  tax  among  the  oouaties  In 
proportion  to  relative  valuation  of  each  connty  to  aKgregate 

He  shall  certify  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  In  October  to  each 
clerk  the  amount  of  such  taxes  apportioned  Into  special  charges 
as  herein  provided. 

He  shall  charge  to  each  county  the  entire  amount  of  taxes  and 
charges. 

WlB.  8taM.,  BPc.  IBTO,  p.  B«. 

Appropriaiiona  in  excess  of  levy. 

Where  appropriations  and  existing  laws  exceed  the  amount  of  tax 
levied,  he  ehall  levy  and  apportion  such  additional  amount  as 
may  he  necessary.  (See  note  to  Constitution,  article  8,  section 
o,  which  possibly  conflicts.) 

Wis.  8t»li.,  ■«;.  1071,  p.  827. 

Collection  of  taxet  paid  on  failure  of  title. 

He  shall  In  case  state  ba«  failed  to  furnish  complete  title  to  land, 
certify  as  an  additional  tax  so  much  of  the  money  paid  to  each 
county  for  other  than  school  purposes. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  232,  p.  %3, 

Apportionment  of  intereit  and  tax  to  pay. 

He  shaTi  annually  levy  a  t&x  sufllclent  to  pay  Interest  on  c«rtlQcato 
of  Indebtedness. 

Wis.  Stats.,  se<7,  260.  p.  2M. 

AgricvHvTal  College  Fund. 

He  shall  add  to  the  eUte  tax  to  he  levied  a  sum  to  replaee  any 

part  of  the  Agricultural  College  Fund  diminished  or  lost 
Fund  shall  be  kept  Intact 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  S49.  p.  2S7. 

State  ata. 

He  riiall  yearly  include  and  apportion  in  state  tax  sums  expended  In 
aid  of  free  high  schools. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  481b,  p.  3S5;  sec.  496,  p.  3ST. 

Preparation  and  Issuance  of  fee. 

He  Bhall  prepare  license  for  hunting  game  In  two  forms:  Non-rest- 
dent  license  named  by  him  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  Fish 
and  Game  Warden.  Fees  paid  over  to  the  Treasury.  Fees  to 
hunt  deer,  f 25.40.    All  kinds  except  deer,  flO.OO. 

wig.  state.,  aec.  14Sep.  p.  1115;  aec.  Uan,  p.  lllS:  aec.  149Sr,  p,  UIG. 
amendea  by  cb.  313,  L.  IS99.  1     hl   -  ny  C.j'.)C)'JIC 
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Articles  to  contain  what;  feet. 

This  section  proviaea  what  written  articles  to  form  Wisoonsln  cor- 
poration BhaJl  contain  and  what  fees  shall  be  paid  for  filing  wlUi 
Secretary  of  State. 

Wltf.   StatB.,  sec.  ITTZ,  p.  1ZS«.  amendcil  by  eb.  2S8,  I^  190L 

No  feo  when  no  capital  stock  or  when  corporation  for  charitable  or 
reformatory  purpoBee. 

Filina  orticlcs. 
Foreign  corporations,  fee  $26  for  filing  copy  of  charter  or  artlclea  of 
Incorporation. 
Amendments  thereto,  f  16. 
Wis.  Stats.,  eec.  ITTOb,  p.  1279. 

Blanks. 

The  Secretary  of  Stat«  shall  prescribe  and  furnish  the  BOTOral  of- 
ficers with  blanks  as  herein  provided. 
Wli.  State.,  sec.  ICSS,  p.  TM. 

Statement  to  be  sent  Tor. 

Each  county  clerk  upon  the  receipt  of  such  statement  shall  make 
an  abstract  of  the  same  and  transinit  It  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
In  Septembw. 
Statement  to  be  sent  for  upon  failure  to  do  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding section. 

Wis.  Stikts.,  sees.  1097,  IMS.  p.  SS. 
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St&to  Board  of  Immigration. 

Ch.  119,  L.  ms,  p.  tSi. 

Bs-offlcio  member  of  Executive  Committee  nt  Stato  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  XH,  p.  327. 

Board  to  examine  and  direct  dlspt^tlon  of  unused  state  chattel 
property. 

wis.  Stats.,  avc.  294,  p.  302. 

Commleslou  to  adjust  the  claim  of  Robert  S.  Houstan. 

Ch.  174.  L.  1S9»,  p.  286. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Lands. 

Wl».    Stats,,  sec.  186,  p.  28».  db   GoOqIc 
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CommlBsloaerB  ot  Public  Printing. 

IVlH,   Stnts.,  sec.  296.  p.  KS. 

Sta(«  Board  ot  Canvaaaera. 

WlB.  Stnts.,  SCO.  33.  p.  3IT. 

State  Board  of  AaeeaemeDt. 


Board  ot  Dnpoaits.  as  one  ot  the  CommlBsloners  ot  Public  Lands. 

Wis.  SlHtB.,  MR  180O.  p.  253. 
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with  the  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General  and  with  tbe  con- 
sent ot  the  Governor,  he  may  transfer  trust  funds  to  tbe  general 

Ch.  H7,   L.  1BS9,  p.  37. 

Poicer  when' stale  affected  by  suits. 

With  the  Governor  and  Treasurer  he  may  employ  counsel  as  herein 
provided. 

Certi/icates  of  indebtedness;  interest. 

In  connection  witli  tbe  officers  mentioned  In  section  131,  he  may  ex- 
ecute certlflcates  of  Indebtedness  and  apportion  funds  In  the 
treasury. 

WIb.  SIntS.,  bee.  269.  p.  SM;  ace,  1068»,  p.  827. 

Deal  against  »tafe. 

With  Governor  and  Attorney  General  he  nay  Issue  authority  to 
create  Indebtedness  aa  herein  provided. 

WIr.  Stnts.,  BCC.  sell,  p.  409;  Her.  £S3.  p.  414. 

Index. 

With  Attorney  General's  assiebiDce  he  shall  prepare  and  publish  in- 
dex as  herein  required. 

TViB.  BtnlB..  Rpo.  328,  p.  311. 
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Statement  of  election  of  United  States  Senator. 

Win.   SlatH.,  HOC.  Sin,   p.  226, 

Certllled  statement  of  vot«  by  countiee. 

WlH.  RlafB..  sec.  94,  p.  217. 

CertifledT  statement  and  determination  of  Board  of  CanTaesers. 

Win.  StBtB..  »ei:,  Mli,  p.  218. 

Returns  of  Presidential  votd. 
Wis.  SlalH.,  eec.  94c,  p.  218. 

Deecrlption  of  Bxecutlve  privy  seal. 

Wis.  SiHtR..  Ber.  9B,  p.  230. 

Notice  of  contested  election. 

Books,  bills  and  documents  of  Legislature,  for  safe-keeping. 

WlK.  Stats.,  sec.  lOS,  p.  233, 

ActB  and  resolutions  of  Legislature. 

IVlf,  StBtB.,  oi-p.  130,  p.  240. 

All  patents  Issued  by  tbe  Oovernor, 

Wis.   Stats..  8PP,  1^,  p,  242, 

All  deeds,  conveyances,  leases,  bonds,  mortgages  and  otber  securi- 
ties for  money  belonging  to  state,  unless  otherwise  directed. 
Wis,  Slats.,  see,  142,  p.  24B, 
Assistant  State  Treasurer's  oath  and  cerUflcate  of  appointment. 

Wl».  Stntii.,  HPC.  I5S.  p.  262, 

Orders  of  Commissioners  of  Fubiic  Lands  directing  Investments. 

Wi,i.  StnlB,.  sei-.  160,  p.  K2, 

A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Deposits. 

Wis,   Stain.,  BIT.  IBn.  p,  253, 

Sworn  statements  of  state  depositories. 

Wis,  aicits,.  Bpc.  ]60f.  p,  254, 

Notaries  Public  application,  oatb  and  bond. 

WLs,   StBtB,,   Bco,   1T4.   p,  264. 

Commissioners  of  Deeds,  impression  of  seal  and  postofflce  address. 

Wif,  Rtnts,,  Ber.  IS2.  p,  287,, 
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CertlllcateB  of  Indebtedness  by  CommlBsloner  of  Public  Lands. 
vitt.  smts.,  B«?.  ssc,  p.  as. 

Duplicate  Certificates  of  Indebtedaess  representing  bonds  purchased 
and  cancelled  bonds  when  paid. 


Itemized  bills  of  stationery  purchai 


Duplicate  ot  Superintendent  of  Public  Propertr'a  report. 

Wld,  KtatB.,  Bpp.  291.  p.  301. 

Bids  tor  state  printing. 

Wla,  Stats.,  KiK.  301,  p.  304. 

Bonds  of  bidders  tor  public  printing. 
Wis.  mats.,  ser.  3ffi,  p.  3(16. 

Paper  purchased  by  Commissioners  of  Public  PrlntinR. 

WtE.  SIulB..  aev.  310,  p.  30T. 

All  paper  In  possession  of  the  State  Printer.    March  1,  June,  Sep- 
tember and  December. 

WlB.    HiBtB..   HP.^.   31S,    p.    30T. 

Copies  ot  work  ordered  ot  State  Printer  and  copy  ot  eacb  document 
executed. 


Proof  ot  publication  ot  laws. 

Wis.   Stats.,  Mc.  331,  p.  312. 

Written  approval  ot  commissioners  consenting  to  enlargement  of  re- 
ports. 


Supreme  Court  ReiK>rter's  bond,  to  be  approved  and  his  appoint- 
ment and  salary  to  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

WlR.   StntK.,  see.  346,   p.  31fl. 

230  Wisconsin  reports  free  within  60  days  after  delivering  manu- 
script. 

WlB.  SlntH..  svp,  Si'ih.  p.  318. 

All  public  documents  and  Supreme  Court  reports  and  receipt  ot 
Superintendent  ot  Public  Property  covering  same. 

Vie.  StalB.,  sec.  348,   p.  320.  C     OOoll" 
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State  Librarian's  bond  1b  executed  to  the  state.  Statute  does  not 
provide  where  it  shall  be  filed. 

Wis,  Stats.,  Bev'  368,  p.  324. 

Oaths  of  members  of  Board  of  Control. 

Wis.  Stats.,  aec.  Mia.  i>.  UK. 

Bonds  of  Steward  and  other  officers  of  tbestate  charitable,  reform- 
atory and  penal  InstitntJona,  which  mar  be  fixed  by  tiie  Board 
of  ControL 

wis.    Stat",  sec.,  S61i.  p.   412. 

Consent  of  Board  of  Control  to  adoption  of  children. 

wis.  BtotH.,  eec.  BT3J,  p.  422. 

CertlScatlon  of  Trustees  of  County  Asylums  of  names  of  Insane. 

wis.   Btats.,  BM.  e04c,  D.  440. 

CertlflcatloQ  of  completion  of  County  Asylums. 

Wis.  stats.,  sec.  M>4d.  p.  440. 

Names  of  Insane  from  County  Asylums. 

Wis.  Ststs.,  BPC.  «04e,  p.  440. 

Duplicate  of  orders  of  Governor  fixing  pay  of  Quartermaster  Gen- 

WlB.  Stats.,  sec.  630,  p.  456.   . 

County  clerks'  returns. 

wis.  Stata..  aec.  lOOS,  p.  T7B.       ' 

Register  of  deed's  statements. 

Wis,  Stats.,  sec.  10O7,  p.  7T8. 

County  clerks'  atatiatlca. 

wis.  BlRlB.,  sec.  1010.  p.  T7?;  sec.  1014,  p,  T30. 


Duplicates  of  assessors'  reports  to  county  clerks. 

Wis.  SlatB.,  BCC.  lOlZ.  p.  T80, 

Statistics  of  Indebtedness,  when  Secretary  of  State  requires. 

wis.  SlatB.,  8CC.  1017,  p.  781. 

Copies  of  register  of  deeds'  records. 

WlB.  Btala.,  sec.  Ites,  p.  789, 


County  clerks'  a,bGtract  of  property  statements. 

WiR.   Slats,,  sec,  1067.  p.  S2S. 
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lAet  prepared  by  Board  ol  Aseessmeiit.  &n<l  Journal  of  proceedings. 

Wis.  mats.,  sec.  1068,  p.  S2G. 

CertiflcaUon  by  State  Superintendent  ot  ^porUonment  ot  Bcbooi 
tax  fund. 

Wli.  Sttts.,  sec.  1072a,  p.  8Z7. 

Bond  of  BUperrlsor  ot  InspectorB  of  Illuminating  011a. 
Wis.  atats.,  sec.  U21b,  i;.  lOfig. 

Sworn  statements  ot  officers  of  county  agricultural  socletlea. 

Will.  Ststi.,  sec.  1463,  p.  1091. 

Oath  ot  State  Veterinarian. 

Wis.  Stats,,  sec.  im,  p.  1101. 


AppllcatlcHi  ot  those  desiring  to  be  licensed  an  peddlers,  patent-right 
dealers  and  circus  exhibitors. 

Wla.  Stats,,  Bee.  isn.  p.  lise;  aee.  IfiTJ,  p.  OX;  aec  1ET4,  p.  IIET. 

Treasury  Agent's  oath  and  bond. 
Wis.  atats.,  sec.  UTS,  p.  115S. 

Appllcallons  for  licenses  by  Treasury  Agent 

wis.  SIbIb.,  sec.  1S79,  n.  11S8. 

Copies,  couuterparta  or  facsimiles  of  trade-marks  as  herein  pro- 
vided. 

Wis.  Ststs.,  sec.  174Tb,  p.  12GT. 

Foreign  manufacturing  corporations'  statements. 

Wis.  Stots.,  sec.  1770ft,  p.  1279. 

Foreign  corporations-copy  charter  and  articles. 


TerlBed  copy  articles  of  Incorporation  of  Wisconsin  corporations. 

Wis.  Stats.,  see.  1772,  p.  1286;  sec.  1174.  p.  S?4. 

Written  agreement  abandoning  corporations. 

wis.  SlatB.,  sec.  1773,  p.  1288. 

Ci^y  ot  amendments  to  articles  ot  Incorporations, 

Wis.  StatB,,  nee.  1774,  p.  1290. 

Title  guaranty  companies'  statements  and  bonds  or  Becurltles  wltb 
power  ot  substitution. 

Wl#.  Stats.,  sec.  17171,  p.  um. 
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Bonds  of  private  corporatioDS  conducting  private  asylums. 

wis.   Stnts.,  iec.  ITSto,  P,  1307. 

Certificate  ot  dlasolution  ot  Wisconsin  corporation. 

wis.  stats.,  seo.  IT^S.  p.  13U. 

Affidavit  and  annual  report  ot  trust  company. 

Wis.  Stnts.,  w*.  ITSliI,  p.  ms. 

Report  of  Insurance  Commissioner,  first  day  of  each  month. 

wis.   »1hIs.,  soc.  17921.'.  p.   Uil. 

Railroad  Commissioner's  bond. 

Power  ot  attorney  of  non-resident  railway  equipment  compsnies. 

Wig.  SlatB..  BOO.  ITKc.  p.  1323. 

Copies  of  records,  resolutions,  articlee,  etc.,  from  railroad  companies 
jn  case  of  new  branches,  altering  route,  making  consolidation, 
changing  name,  agreement  with  stockholders,  as  herein  pro- 
wls, Statu.,  Bt'c.  1S31,  p.  1342;  sec.  fSJl,  p.  13S«:  xec.  IStt.  p.  1350;  bpc. 
IICG,  p.  I3S3;  Boc.  IISS,  p,  1371. 

Railroad  mortgages,  conveyances  or  BBtistocUon  thereof  (or  record- 
ing railroad  agreements  regarding  land  sales. 

Wis.  StalB,.  see.  !«!9,  p.  1356. 

Articles  and  affidavits  of  turnpike  and  plank  road  comipanies. 

WEB-KlfltN,,  wc.  18^  p.  1377. 

Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner's  oath;  his  bond  shall  run  to  Com- 
'     mUsioner. 

Wl«,  StniB..  BPc  1»C7.  p.  1JS3. 

Insurance  Commissioner  detailed  report  the  first  of  eacb  month. 

wis.  StalK..  Bpc.  1972P,  p.  11S7. 

Certificate  as  to  State  Grange. 


Bank  Ei amine r's  oaih,  bond  and  seal. 

Certificate  of  Governor's  approval. 

Wii.  Stu(>.,  sac.  20i3li.  ],  p.  \jSS. 


Oaths  of  supreme  Judges  and  clerk. 

WIe.  Stats.,  sec.  S39K,  p.  1727;  hop.  2399,  p.  1727. 
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-  Certificate  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  as  to  employment  or  discbarge 
of  stenographer,  Janitors  and  messenger. 

Win.  mnlB..  sec    £400,  p.  17ZT. 

Circuit  Court  Judges'  oaths. 

wis.  Stals..  sec.  L419,  p.  1T42. 

Transcript  of  Judgment  against  state  by  Supreme  Court  Clerk. 

WlB.  SiHts.,  apc.  3203.  p.  2207. 

Judgment  roll  in  actions  against  corporations. 

WIb.   SlatB..  soc.  3249.  p.  2221. 

Warden's  bond. 

Wis.  SutF.,  lec.  ISK.  p.  2817. 

Deputy  warden's  and  clerk's  bond. 

Wis.  Stals.,  BPC.  4903,  p.  2S7)I. 

Copy  of  account  made  by  warden  of  prison,  after  audit  and  allow- 
ance by  U.  S.  government. 

Wis.   Stnts.,  w?<-.  4933,  p.  7SS3. 

Cancelled  bonds,  by  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands. 

Ch.  130.  I..  1E99,  p.  199. 

EaporU  of  county  cterhs  of  lases  levied. 


Autborization  to  act  by  legislative  counsel  and  agents  and 
of  expense  of  such  counsel  and  agents. 

Ch.  2T0,  I,.  1S99.  p.  4«I. 
Ch.  2SS,  I,.  1S99.  p.  425. 

Duplicate  of  Insurance  Commissioner's  certlBcatee  to  certain  insur- 
ance contpanles. 
On  Jan.  1, 1901,  records,  plats,  field  notes  and  papers  of  land  office. 

Certificate  of  Board  of  Control  as  to  number  of  acute  and  ohronlc 
Insane. 

Ch.  271,  L.  1689,  p.  M». 

Notice  of  Intention  and  bond  by  tboee  ottering  to  furnish  equip- 
ments for  telepbone  purposes,  together  with  bond,  as  herein 
provded,  ,, .    , 

Cb.  309.  I..  1890.  p.  Et3. 
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County  treasurers'  reports  as  to  estates  liable  to  intaeritauce  tax. 

Cb.  3ES,  L.  1^,  p.  668. 

The  ofQclal  seal  and  si^ature  of  countj  Judges. 
Cb.  1,  B,  L.  1901. 

Cb.  ai.  L,  iwi. 

The  expenses  ol  the  Boftrd  of  the  Fan-American  Exposition  with 
approval  of  the  Governor  endorsed  tbereon. 

Cb.  318,  L.  lSa9. 

OaUi  of  members  of  CommtsBioo  of  Inter-State  Park  of  the  Dalles  of 
the  St  Croli. 

Cb.  30S,  L.  1901. 


DISBrRSEMRNTS   IN   THE  STATE   DKPARTMKNT 

For  the  year  cnillng  Sopt,  30,  1900. 

SMlarles  or  twi^nty-two  (22)  atBi-'.alii  mil  vmpluyers tSS.ODO  OO 

I'ttnthiK  mid  pnbllnblng,  JDCluilbig  "'at  of  pnppr  and  naate.  ppr  report 

CommlERluii^rB  of   rriat-Tng    3,910  05 

roRtagp  and  P.  O.  box  rent  M4  00 

Kxpreasage    48S  87 

TflpgremB  27  63 

Telophone   2S1  S4 

Revenue  atampa .-. 175  00 

CotDp[L[iie  nuil  annotating  eleetlon  Inws  lEO  00 

l-'relght   % 2S6Z3 

Brntloiierr.  per  report  Superintendent   I'liurc  Propprly    £83  64 

Similry  Items  18  00 

Total    139.622  75 

rages  16B,  106,  *8S  aii<1  500  In  tbe  report  of  tile  Setrelary  of  Stale  for  tbe  year 
ending  acpt.  30,  1900. 
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SECRETARY  OE  STATE  AS  AUDITOR. 

An  explanation  is  givoa  in  the  introductory  note  preceding 
die  laws  governing  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  allowing  the  dual 
character  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  tWia  officer.  See 
ante,  page  — . 

As  there  fully  8bown  when  acting  as  Auditor,  hia  duties  are 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  tliose  devolving  upon  him 
as  Secretary  of  State  and  a  separate  rejrort  is  required  by  law 
to  be  made. 

In  the  following  sections  are  given  the  general  duties  of  the 
Auditor,  also  many  of  the  specific  obligations  resting  upon  him 
in  connection  with  various  departments,  officials,  agencies  and 
branches  of  the  state  government  and  its  institutions. 

His  power  is  mainly  derived  from  the  early  state  laws  which 
are  found  in  sections  144  to  151,  inclusive,  of  tJie  Wisconsin 
Statutes  of  1898,  pages  246  to  248,  inclusive.  The  force  and 
effect  of  tliese  laws  and  of  the  Constitutional  provision  upon 
which  they  were  founded,  have  been  clearly  stated  in  two  (2) 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  reported  in  Vol,  10,  Wisconsin 
DecisioUs,  page  525  and  Vol.  82,  Wisconsin  Decisions,  pages 
39-51.  These  decisions  define  tlie  meaning  of  audit,  declare 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Auditor  to  audit  all  disbursements' of 
the  state  and  sign  warrants  therefor,  tliat  the  Legislature  can  not 
divest  him  of  the  exclusive  power  to  audit  all  accounts  and  that 
the  power  to  audit  can  not  bo  exercised  by  any  other  officer  or 
board.  ■  This  duty  to  audit  is  expressly  declared  to  be  a  personal 
one  and  can  not  be  delegated  to  an  assistant  or  employee. 

Chapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1001,  which  appears  on  page  368 
of  this  pamphlet,  provides  for  a  centralized  system  of  account- 
ing for  all  state  officers,  institutions,  societies,  departments, 
boards,  commissions,  including  the  Fniversity  and  Normal 
Schools, 

The  accounting  plan  therein  referred  to  by  provision  of  sec- 
tion 1  is  to  be  eetablislied  by  the  Governor.     Its  effect  willte  to   , 
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restore  tlie  practise  which  prevailed  diiring  the  early  yeara  of 
the  state's  existence  and  to  discontinue  the  transferring  of 
money  appropriations  in  lump  sums  to  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  state  institutions  and  commissions.  The  transfer  of  ap- 
propriations may  be  made  in  the  fund  accounts,  but  the  Auditor 
most  authorize  the  final  payments  which  must  appear  on  item* 
ized  vouchers  showing  in  detail  the  deht  to  he  paid.  Another 
effect  of  tlie  investigation  and  legislation  along  these  lines  and 
of  the  centralizing  of  all  accoimts  will  probahly  be  to  make 
necessary  the  rewording  of  many  sections  of  the  Statutes  which 
now  improperly  employ  the  word  "audit"  instead  of  "allow"  or 
"approve"  in  defining  the  duties  of  several  of  the  Boards  and 
commissions.  Under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
ferred to,  tlie  Legislature  has  no  power  to  confer  the  jwwer  to 
audit  upon  any  other  person,  officer  or  Board, 

SECRETARY  OP  STATE  AS  AUDITOR. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  ez-ofBclo  Auditor. 

Const,,  dit.  6,  sec.  2,  p.  1(». 

Duties — To  manage  fiscal  affairs. 

1.  He  ehall  superintend  th«  fiscal  aSalrB  of  the  state  and  mana«a 

tbe  same. 

Qeneral  dwiy. 

6.  He  shall  suggeat  plans  for  the  Improvement  and  management  of 

public  revenues. 

Accounts. 

2.  He  shall  keep  fair,  clear,  distinct  and  separate  accounte  of  rev- 

enuea  ot  state  and  all  moneys  and  funds  received  or  held  by 
the  state,  and  all  expenditures,  disbursements,'  and  Invest- 
ments, showing  the  particulars  ot  every  disbursement  or  In- 
veetment. 

7.  He  shall  keep  and  state  all  accounts  (incl.udlng  accocunts  with  U. 

S.)  In  which  the  state  is  interested. 

8.  He  shall  examine  and  settle  accounts  of  all  persons  indebted  to 

the  state. 

Collection  of  money. 

9.  He  shall  direct  and  superintend  the  collection  of  moneys  due  the 
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Claimi. 

10.  He  Bball  examine,  determine  and  audit  clainu  against  the  state. 

Recording  accounts  audited. 

11.  He  shall  enter.  In  a  book  for  that  purpose,  a  record  ot  all  ac- 

counts audited  by  hlro,  showing  name  of  ciaimaot,  amount 
claimed,  amount  allowed,  the  number,  date  and  amount  of 
warrant  drawn,  specifying  the  fund  from  which  the  same  is  to 

To  require  returns  of  property. 

12.  He  shall  require  those  who  have  received  money,  property  or 

goods  belonging  to  the  state,  who  have  not  accounted  therefor, 
to  settle  their  accounts  and  return  property,  money  or  gooda 
to  the  state. 

WlB.  SlalB.,  Bcc.  114,  p.  24G. 

Money  tecxiritie» — Properly  to  6c  accounted  for. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  require  all  persons  receiving  money  Or 
securities,  or  having  management  of  property  ot  the  state,  ot 
which  an  account  is  kept  in  his  office,  to  render  statements  there- 
of to  him,  and  all  such  persona  shall. render  such  statements  as 
he  requires. 
(This  Is  from  eec.  21,  ch,  9.  R.  S.  1S49.  and  sec.  32,  ch.  10,  R,  S. 
19GS.  amended.) 

WlB.  Stnls..  BCC,  149.  p.  2«.' 

Accounts  ftow  verified  and  audited. 

He  shall  audit  accounts  and  claims  where  payment  Is  provided  by 
law,  when  rate  flxed  hy  law,  or  authorized  to  be  fixed  by  some 
officer  or  person,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Stflte. 
Every  claim  or  acMJunt  that  is  settled  to  audit  must  specify  nature 
and  particulars  veriHed  by  oath.  In  writing,  together  with  cer- 
tificate of  ofBcer  ordering  or  making  claim. 
He  may  require  persons  making  claims  to  be  sworn  touching  same, 
and  to  answer  as  to  facta  relating  to  justness  thereof.    No 
claim  for  traveling  expenses  is  to  be  audited  unless  there  be  an 
ajftdavlt  attached  as  to  pass  or  tree  transportation,  and  must 
state  that  money  was  actually  paid  out 
Blank  forms  ot  such  affidavits  are  to  be  furnished  to  all  persons  who 
travel  on  business  and  at  expense  of  the  state.    The  order  of 
audit  shall  be  endorsed  on  or  annexed  to  claim,  and  shall  specify 
the  amount  allowed,  and  from  what  fund  payable,  and  the  act, 
or  part  of  act.  which  authorized  payment- 
All  papers  connected  with  such  claims  are  to  be  preserved  in  bis 
office. 
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See  chapter  433,  laws  of  1901,  ante,  p,  368. 

Vis.  StalB.,  sec,  145,  p.  347. 

Baiarg  accounts. 

He  shall  audit  all  accounts  tor  salarlee  directed  by  law  to  be  paid 
for  clerk-htre  aod  servlceB  where  the  employment  of  persona 
who  render  s^irices  to  state  Is,  or  may  be,  authorlEed  upon  cer- 
tfOcate  of  proper  officer,  setting  forth  nature  o(  service  and 
necesBsIt;  therefor. 

Wis.  Stats.,  KC.  H8.  p.  24S. 

Compensating  court  clerks  for  reports. 

H<3  Bliall  audit  account  lor  compensation  of  clerks  of  courts  of 
criminal  Jurisdiction  for  reports  made  to  the  Qovernor  under 
provision  of  section  1020  on  certificate  of  the  Qovemor. 

Wis.  Slats.,  sec.  103,  p.  782. 

Warrants  payable  to  claintants-r-Jteport. 

He  shaJI  draw  hie  warrant  on  Treasurer  payable  to  claimant,  for 
amount  allowed  on  every  claim  audited,  which  shall  specify 
from  what  fund  to  be  paid,  and  the  particular  act.  or  part  of 
act.  authorizing  payment  and  he  shall  only  credit  Treasurer 
for  money  paid  out  on  such  warrants. 

He  shall  set  forth  In  hia  biennial  report  the  name  of  each  person  in 
whose  favor  warrants  are  drawn,  the  gross  amount  so  paid  each 
person  during  the  biennial  term.  aiM  the  cbaracter  of  service 
rendered  by  him. 

See  chapUr  433,  laws  of  1901,  ante,  p.  3SS. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  U6,  p.  2W. 

He  shall  issue  warrants  for  amounts  due  counties  from  swamp-land 

Wis.  Sots.,  sec.  SSI.  p.  2S8. 

PubUahing  Laws. 

He  may  cause  to  be  published  In  newspapers  law  or  extrects  relat- 
ing to  collection  or  payment  of  money  due  or  to  become  due,  or 
duUee  to  be  performed  by  state  officers,  with  appropriate  forma, 
as  be  may  deem  necessary,  at  state  expense. 

wis.  8lals..  sec.  ISO,  p.  24S. 

He  shall  audit  the  account  for  publishing  laws. 
If  no  other  provision  Dies  compensation,  it  shall  be  fixed  by  the  law 
for  publication  of  legal  advertisements. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  151,  p.  2«. 

DgilizrabyCoOglC 
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Tbe  fees  for  publlehlng  laws,  advertisements,  proclamationB  and 
com  muni  catloUB,  required  by  law  to  be  publlBhed  tn  state  paper, 
shall  be  the  same  per  folio  as  provided  by  law  for  publlBhIng 
legal  advertisements,  but  not  exceeding  60  cents  for  each  de- 
ecription  of  land.  (For  section  providing  for  payments  of  |100 
each  to  newspapers  for  publishing  laws,  see  under  Secretary  of 
State) 
Wit.  Stats..  ETC.  SIB,  p.  m. 
Printing  aceount$. 

Ho  shall  audit  all  accounts  for  work  executed  (and  certified  to  by- 
Secretary  of  State)  under  the  provision  of  this  chapter,  and  ' 
keep  a  record  of  cost  of  printing,  ruling,  and  binding,  the 
amount  of  paper  used  and  the  entire  expense  of  each  document 
or  Job  and  a  copy  of  each  document  or  job  shall  be  filed  with 
cost  endorsed  thereon.  See  sec.  328. 
Wis.  S«alB,.  Bee.  3X.  p.  3u: 
Paper  Contractors'  aamples. 

Samples  of  paper  shall  be  delivered  to  htm  by  the  contractor  with 
his  bill  for  paper  furnished.  If  any  error  is  found  in  such 
account,  he  shall  correct  and  return  the  same  to  the  contractor. 

W-B.  StstB..  WO.  S12,  p.  307. 

Waste  allowed. 

Ten  per  cent.  Is  allowed  to  the  State  Printer  tor  waste  on  Jobs  of 
ten  quires  or  leas  and  5  per  cent,  on  Jobs  exceeding  tea  quires. 

win.  atnlH..  BPr.  313,  p.  307. 

Pos  lage—A  ccounta. 

He  shall  audit  accounts  for  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes, 
when  presented  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  tor  the  follow- 
ing: Governor,  Secretary  of  State.  State  Treasurer,  Attorney 
.General,  State  Superintendent,  Railroad  Commissioner,  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Secretary  of  State 
■  Historical  Society,  State  Librarian,  Secretary  o(  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Adjutant  General,  Quartermaster  General,  Treasury 
Agent,  State  Veterinarian,  State  Board  of  Control,  Commissions 
of  Fisheries.  Dairy  and  Food  ComralsBioner,  Commlsslonor  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Staie  Superintendent  of  Public  Property.  Sec- 
retary of  Free  Library  Commission  and  Bank  Examiner. 

Wis.  aiata.,  s?c.  IBS.   p.  2Efi, 

Messenger  service  for  delinquent  statistics. 

He  shall  audit  amount  paid  messenger  service  In  getting  in  statis- 
tics where  county  officials  are  delinquent  and  shall  add  amount 
to  next  state  tax  for  such  county. 

Wis.  Stpts.,  sec.  Wlfl,  p.  TBI. 
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Education  of  deaf-muteii. 

He  shall  audit  the  euma  to  bo  paid  In  aid  ot  schools  for  education 
of  dear-mutes,  upon  a  certificate  of  president  and  secretary  of 
school  board  and  the  superintendent  ol  schools  ot  the  city 
where  the  school  la  located,  or  other  proper  officers,  when  such 
certificates  are  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  Pres- 
ident of  Board  of  Control,  and  he  shall  thereupon  Issue  war- 
rant In  faror  of  the  treasurer  ot  such  city  or  vHlage  tor 
amount  due.  ' 

Wla.  StalB.,  nee.  BT9,  p.  43«. 

Bounty  on  wild  animals — County  clerkt'  eerti/lcates. 

County  clerks  shall  send  blm  certificates  under  (^Iclal  seal  that 
the  scalps  of  animals  killed  have  hoen  presented  with  ears 
entire.  Such  oath  and  certificate  shall  state  amount  paid  by 
county.  Upon  receipt  ot  oath  and  certificate,  made  upon 
blanks  furnished  by  him,  he  shall  audit  claim  for  amount 
county  has  paid  under  provisions  of  law. 

Wis.  StalB..  sec.  1828.  p.   IISZ,  niuciKlol  by  cL.  15,  L.  1S9S,  mntrnded 
l>r  ch,  SU.   L.  1901. 

Interest  on  certificates  of  indebtedneta. 

He  shall  annually,  on  or  before  May  10,  compute  the  Interest  on  all 
certificates  ot  Indebtedness  belonging  to  each  fund  separately. 
Including  May  31.  and  give  credit  to  income  of  such  fund,  and 
enter  a  credit  upon  the  several  certificates  tor  the  amount 
found  due  on  each  and  certify  to  officers  authorized  to  appor- 
tion Income  of  such  fund  and  certify  to  Treasurer  such  amount. 
The  amounts  apportioned  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  author- 
ized by  law  to  receive  the  same  and  audited. 

WIk.  Ststs..  BPC,  MO,  p.  2W. 
Fiscal  year. 

Provides  that  all  books  shall  be  kept,  and  all  duties  performed, 
with  reference  to  the  beginning,  Oct.  1,  and  the  ending,  Sept. 
30,  of  fiscal  year. 

WIh.  SlnlB..  nee.  lG.t,  p.  352. 

Railti'ay  transportations. 

This  act  provides  conditions  under  which  the  Auditor  may  approve 
accounts  for  railway  transportation.  It  is  provided  that  a 
statement  showing  the  number  of  miles  traveled,  the  dat«,  and 
the  points  covered  with,  and  explicit  statement  of  the  public 
business  transacted, 
en.  126.  t..  39(11, 

Note.— Por  details  under  this  head  the  act  Itself  should  be  con- 
sulted. 
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While  all  state  departments,   boards,   inatitutions,   commie-  • 
eions  and  all  state  oiRcera  and  employes  thereof  are  embraced 
within  the  general  provisions  elsewhere  given  relating  to  the 
auditor,  in  the  following  cases  the  power  to  audit  is  specifically 
outlined : 

AUBITOE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  L£GI3LATUBB. 

Claiitu  reguirinff  legislative  action. 

Hd  shall  see  that  all  claims  requtrins  leglslatiTe  action  are  made 
In  duplicate,  in  the  manner  provided  by  section  115,  and  filed 
Id  his  office. 

He  shall  examine  the  same  to  see  if  properly  made  and  justly  due, 
and  shall  report  same  to  legiBlature,  with  recommendations, 
and  deelgnate  the.  fund  to  which  they  are  chargeable.  He  shall 
see  that  proper  account  (or  which  appropriation  Is  made,  Is 
filed  in  hte  office  before  drawins  his  warrant  on  the  Treas- 
urer, whenever  a  bill  appropriating  money  tor  a  claim  shall  be- 

WlH.  Slata.,  sec,  147,  p.  248. 

Warrants.    . 

He  shall  draw  warrants  upon  certificates  of  cbiet  clerk  and 
sergeant-at-arms  of  each  house  at  close  of  each  session,  for  com- 
pensation of  oiflcerG  of  legislature.  He  shall  publish  In  the 
state  oAlcial  paper  a  full  list  of  the  accounts  so  audited. 

wis.  StatB.,  sec.  113,  i>.  235. 

Witness  fees. 

He  shall  audit  account  of  witnesses  before  legislative  committee, 
upon  certiflcate  of  chairman  of  such  committee. 

wig.  stain.,  SPT.  127,  p.  ffiS. 

JUileape  and  salary  occouiUs  of  memberfi. 

He  shall'  audit,  except  where  the  member's  election  is  contested, 
tiie  account  for  mileage  or  salary  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  speaker  of  the  assembly  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  compensation,  except  mileage,  as  allowed  to  the  other 
members  of  legislature,  for  his  services  as  speaker,  in  addition 
to  his  pay  as  mnnber,  but  in  case  of  extra  session  no  compen- 
sation is  allowed. 

Wis,  Stnts.,  8PC,  lin,  p.  km;  bpc.  111.  p.  234, 
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IS  COSSCCTIOS  WITH  THE  GOTERMOR. 

Examining  Ireasttrg, 

He  Bball,  as  auditor,  examine  carerully.  quarter-yearly,  tlie  affairs 
of  tlie  Treasurer's  office  and  Immediately  give  a  detailed  report 
regarding  the  same  to  the  Govmor,  as  herein  prorlded. 

Wl>.  Stats.,  sers.  144-6,  p.  246. 

Statement  of  state  fund*. 

He  shall,  as  auditor,  exhibit  to  and  deposit  with  the  Governor,  with- 
in to  days  after  Sept  30,  each  year,  a  complete  detailed  state- 
ment of  state  funds,  revenues,  receipts  and  expenditures,  as 
herein  provided. 

wis.   BtatB.,  M-c.   144—13,  p.'  246. 

Financial  report. 

He  sb&ll  make  a  financial  report  to  the  Gorernor  at  the  close  ot 
each  odd-numbered  year,  whicb  shall  be  a  condensed  financial 
statement. 

Wis.  SUIs.,  sec.  33&a,  p.  311. 

Bxaminino  Insurance  Department. 

He  sbafl,  in  connection  with  the  Governor  and  State  Treasurer, 
audn  quarterly  the  accounts  and  records  of  the  Insurance  De- 
partment 

wis.  Stilts.,  Ber.  1972c.  p.  14S7. 

Witness  fees  in  pardon  proceedings. 

He  shaft  audit  fees  and  expenses  of  witneseee  In  proceedings  to 
determine  whether  convicts  have  violated  conditional  pardons, 
when  approved  hy  the  Governor, 

wis.  StHts.,  BPc.  4861,  p.  2ST0, 

Warrants  for  forest  warderts. 

He  sball  issue  warrants  In  favor  of  the  forest  wtirden  and  deputies 
on  approval  of  governor, 

wis.  Klols.,  Wf.  lS!6e,  p.  1186. 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  TREASUBBB'S  OFPICE. 

Countersigning  receipts. 

He  shall  countersign  all  receipts  of  Treasurer  for  money  paid  into 
the  treasury  and  charge  with  same,  entering  them  Into  his 
book  to  the  credit  ot  the  county,  officer  or  person  making  the 
payment. 

Wis.  Slats..  s<-c.  141  3,  p.  246. 
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To  cluirffe  Treasurer  amount  paid  by  land  purchaser. 

He  aball  cbarge  Treasurer  with  amount  Cor  which  receipt  Is  given 
to  land  purchaser  and  enter  person's  name  and  number  of  cer- 
tificates, ir  anr,  and  time  of  payment 
WiB.  Stats.,  sec.  216,  p.  m. 

To  keep  account  between  Hate  anil  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  an  account  between  the  state  and  Treasurer,  and 
char^  the  Treasurer  with  the  balance  In  the  treasury  when  he 
came  into  office  and  with  all  the  moneys  received  by  him,  and 
all  bonds  and  aecurltlea  belonging  to  all  public  funds  on  deposit 
In  the  trrasury,  and  credit  him  with  ail  moneys  paid  by  him 
purauant  to  law. 

Wii.  StatB..  BPC.  IM-I,  p.  246. 

Examining  treasury. 

Ho  shall,  quarterly,  examine  all  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treas- 
urer, and  all  tnoneye  and  bonds  and  securities  belonging  to 
puBllc  funds  iu  treasury. 

Wla.   SInta.,  sec.  141-5,  p.  246. 

To  examine  and  settle  accounts.  ' 

Ho  shall  esamlne  and  settle  the  accounts  of  persons  indebted  to 
the  state  and  certify  the  amounts  to  the  Treasurer. 

WIb.  Stall.,  sec.  144-8,  p.  24«. 

m  c»Hr(ECTtoK  wrru  VABioirs  boahus  and  officebs. 

Attorney  General. 
Damages  and  cost<. 

He  shall  andtt  damages  and  costs  when  supreme  court  clerk  glveu 
him  a  transcript  of  Judgment  against  the  state. 

Wis.  SlaiR,.  si-c.  3303,  p.  2207. 

Coals  and  dieburaements. 

He  shall  audit  costs  and  diebureeoients  where  actions  were  had 
against  corporations,  when  certlAed  to  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Wla.  Stain.,  tec.  334S,  p.  Zm. 


Academy  of  Sciences.  Arts  and  Letters. 

He  may  authorize  the  state  printer  to  bind  in  suitable  binding  all 
periodicals  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters. 

Cb.  186,  h.  1301- 
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Bank  Examiner. 
Compiltng  bank  slatementa. 

Ho  la  a-utborlzed  to  draw  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  not  exceed- 
Inj;  f200  annually  to  whomever  the  Treasurer  shall  eelect  for 
complHiig  bank  statemenU,  showing  condition  of  state  and  pri- 
vate banks. 

Ch.  34T.   L.  1999,  d.  63S. 

Expentei  of  Examiner. 

He  shall  audit  the  expenses  of  the  Bank  Examiner  In  carrying  out 
the  prOTlelons  of  this  section. 

Wis.  SUI».,  sec.  30H-M,  p.  1617, 

Board  of  Control. 
Expentes. 

He  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Control  tor  actual  nec- 
essary expenses. 

Wis.  Stnts.,  sec.  661t,  p.  407, 
TVarranta. 

He  shall  diaw  his  warrant  In  connection  with  expenditure  author- 
ized by  authority  to  create  Indebtedness  when  the  prorlslona 
oC  this  section  are  compiled  with. 
He  shall,  as  auditor,  draw  warrants  on  the  treasury  in  favor  of  each 
claimant  ajid  deliver  same  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Control. 

WU.  S(a(a„  Boc,  Mli,  p.  *09, 

lAtt  of  bilia  to  be  certi/ied  by  him. 

Bills  incurred  by  the  Board  of  Control  shall  be  audited  by  It  and  a 
list  of  such  bills  as  allowed,  containing  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons in  whose  favor  they  are  allowed,  the  purpose  and  institu- 
tion for  which  they  were  Incurred  shall  be  certified  by  the 
president  or  secretary  of  the  Board  and  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  StatiB  once  a  month. 

wis,   Slnto.,  sec,  661n,  »,  <13. 

Crediting  counties  amounis  due. 

He  shall  credit  tho  amount  due  counties  to  each  county,  certified  to 
by  (he  Board  of  Control. 

win.  StHtf.,  ver.  e04e,  p.  440. 

Ho  shall  credit  the  county  in  whose  asylum  Insane  persons  are 
cared,  |3  per  week  for  each  and  amount  expended  for  clothing. 
One-half  ot  the  said  {3  and  amount  spent  for  ciothlng  Bh&ll 
be  charged  l)y  him  to  county  from  which  Insane  were  sent, 
after  certificate  is  approved  by  the  Board  ot  Control,  as  herein 
provided. 

WlB,  StoU.,  sec,  WMf.  p.  Ml.  i,  gii/tc  i../ ■>.  jv  ■•./-^n. 
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Charging  tiountlei  amount  due. 

He  shall  charge  counties  with  &mounta  due  the  Institutions  named 
therein,  shown  by  certified  Btatemeat  from  Board  o(  Control, 
and  credit  each  Institution  and  certify  the  amount  to  the 
treasurer. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  661e,  p.  WB. 

Warrants  amount  dui  counties. 

He  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  amount  due  couhties  under  this  law, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  State  TreaBurer,  who  shall  credit  the 
same  to  counties  entitled, 
cb.  sn,  h.  189a,  p.  m. 
Warrnntt  in  favor  of  warden  of  prison. 

He  shall  draw  his  warrant  In  favor  of  the  warden  of  prison,  pay- 
able when  money  Is  received  from  the  United  States  for  ac- 
count provided  for  In  section  4932. 

WlB.  Slata.,  sec.  4933,  p.  ZSS3. 

Auditing  atev)ard's  accounts,  schrioJ  for  blind. 

He  sbiail  audit  the  accounts  of  stewards  of  school  for  the  blind  for 
ezpenaes  ot  Indigent  pupils  after  the  Board  of  Control  shall 
have  approved. 

WiB.  Stals.,  spc.  569,  p.  417. 

Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation. 

Witness  fees. 

He  shall  draw  his  warrant  In  favor  of  witnesses  for  fees,  to  be  the 
same  as  circuit  court  allows,  for  attendance  and  travel  in  con- 
nection with  proceedings  before  Stata  Board  of  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation,  when  properly  certified  to  and  approved  by  the 
Board. 

Wl«.  Stats..  BPC.  IT29g,  p.  ISSO. 

Expenses  of  members. 

He  shall  audit  accounts  for  expenses  of  members  of  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration and  Conciliation,  and  $5  per  day  each  for  every  day 
actually  and  necessarily  occupied  therein. 

Win,    StnlB.,  eec.  lT291i.  p.  12E0. 

Board  of  Canvassers. 
Accounts  for  service  and  attendance. 

He  shall  audit  account  for  service  and  attendance  of  members  of 
Board  of  Canvassers,  when  such  members  are  appointed  by 
Chief  Justice  ot  the  state,  as  pnavidea  under  this  section,  and 
shall  draw  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  |15  per  day,  which 
such  officer  or  Judge  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  such  at- 
tendance and  service.  ,  ^  n  Cjt)t^)'jlc 
Wis.  Btats.,  sec.  9S,'p.  217.  '- 
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Supreme  Court 

All  appointmente  and  compenBatlon  fixed  eball  be  certlBed-  to  Uie 
Secretary  of  State  by-  the  Cbtet  Justice,  and  paid  on  warrants 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Circuit  Court  Reporters. 

De/lciencv  In  compensation. 

On  cerCiflcabe  of  circuit  court  judge  showing  a  deflciency  In  com- 
pensation of  circuit  court  reporter  from  counties  amounting  to 
t2,000  annually,  he  shall  Imue  a.  warrant  for  such  dcflcloncy. 

WiB.  StaU..  sec.  3*38,  p.  17S6. 

CommlBffloners  of  Public  Lands. 

Accojifiti  for  expeniea. 

He  sKall  audit,  after  the  approval  of  the  Commiseloners  of  Tv'/\ 
lie  Lands,  accounts  for  expenses  connected  with  securlnj  and 
Bclectlag  public  land. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  ]»,  p.  1M9. 

Refunds. 

He  shall  Issue  a  warrant  for  the  re-payment 'from  the  proper  fund 
In  case  the  Coromlssionors  of  Public  Lands  cerUfy  that  er- 
roneous and  excessive  payments  for  land  have  been  made. 

Wla.  StntB..  sec.  318,  p.  277. 

Certificates  of  indebteiineaa. 

He  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  amount  of  certificates  of  Indebted- 
neee  as  provided  in  this  section. 

WlB,  SUts..  sec.  IBSc.  p.  292. 

Expenses  Forest  Warden. 

He  shan  audit  accounts  lor  expenses  of  State  Forest  Warden  and 
deputy  when  allowed  by  the  CommisBtoners  of  Public  Lands 
ana  approved  by  the  Governor. 

wis.  stilts.,  sec.  IKGc.  p.  118B. 


Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Sn lory  and  expenses. 

He  shall  audit  salary  and  expenses  ol  inspection  agemt.  attM  hav- 
ing certified  to  by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commlseioner. 

WlB.  Stnts.,  Ber.  1410,  p.  1068. 
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Expense  of  analyses. 

He  shall  audit  accounts  for  making  analyses,  for  which  Dalr;  and 
Fool  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  create  indebtedness  up 
to  t600. 

WIb.  StatB.,  sec.  Ulftd,  p.  1060. 

Fish  and  Game  Warden. 
Exfenaes  and  diabursements. 

He  Shan  audit  expenses  and  dUbursements  of  the  Fish  and  Qame 
Warden  upon  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the  Oovemor. 

WlB.  Slats.,  aec.  1498.  p.  1110, 

The  actual  expenses  of  the  Deputy  Fish  and  Game  Wardens  shall 
be  paid  for  per  diem  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Governor. 

Wis.  Stata.,  see.  HSgd,  0.  1101. 

Free  Library  Commission. 
Expreatage,  irayage  and  telegraphing. 

He  shall  audit  the  duly  certified  bills  of  the  Free  Library  Commls- 
mlsslon  for  expressage,  drayage  and  telegraph  lug. 
WIb.  Stats.,  sec.  S73b,  p.  326. 

Insurance  Commlsaloner. 
Expenses. 

He  shall  audit  the  expenses  of  the  Insurance  Conunfssloner  tu 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Natl(»tal  Insurance  Com- 
missioners. 

Wis.  State.,  sec.  197Za,  p.  U86, 

The  necessary  expenses  of' the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  and  the 
Attorney  General  Incurred  In  enforcing  rectutrements  or  prose- 
cuting violations  of  Insurance  law  shall  be  paid  on  being  cer- 
tifled  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  they  were  actually  and 
necessarily  Incurred  for  purpose  stated. 

Wis.  Slats.,  sec.  19S6IE,  p.  14ffi. 

This  act  outlines  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  auditor  In 
connection  with  the  CommlBSlon  of  the  Interstate  Park. 
Cb.  3[6,  h.  ISOl. 

Pan-American, 
Secretary  of  Stale  shall  audit  the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Pan- 
American  Exposition  and  draw  his  warrant  for  the  payment 
of  the  same  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  If  the  Governor  ap- 
proves. 
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Railroad  Co  mm  las  loner. 

Expenaet. 

He  sHall  audit  expenEee  incurred  by  tlie  Railroad  CoiniaiBBloner 
and  his  deputj'  in  .performance  of  duties. 

Railroad  CommlBsloner  shall  have  experts  bo  assist  in  examining 
bridges,  expense  not  to  exceed  |800  per  year. 

Wis.  StatB.,  sec.  1797,  p.  1323,  amended  by  ch.  321.  L.  1S». 

Superintendent  of  Public  Property. 

<?(M  and  electric  light  account  a. 

He  sKall  audit  accounts  for  gas  'Und  electricity  upon  proper  cer- 
tiUcate  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property. 

WlH.  Stntti'..  Hec.  148.  p.  348. 


SUte  Historical  Society. 
Binding,  etc.,  expense. 

He  shall  audit  the  accounts  for  binding,  etc..  for  State  Historical 
Society. 

Wla.  Slala.,  net.  375,  p.  327. 

See  also  laws  affecting  this  Society  and  Cr.  433,  L.  1901,  ante,  p.  368. 

This  act  authorlees  the  Secretary  of  State  to  audit  tbe  claim  of  the 
Stevens  Point  Fair  AsBodatlon  for  state  aid  for  the  year  1900, 
and  to  audit  the  claim  of  said  Association  each  year  hereafter. 

Ch.  270,  L.  191)1. 


La  Crosse  State  Fair  Association  and  Northern  Wisconsin  State  Fair. 

Warrant  aufhorized  to  be  drawn. 

He  shall,  during  the  first  10  days  in  February,  draw  bis  warrant 
In  favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Northern  Wisconsin  State 
Fair  tor  appropriation  herein  made  and  10%  of  amount  of 
premiums  actually  paid  at  the  last  fair,  upon  presentation  of 
sworn  statement  of  officers  that  the  organisation,  at  Its  last 
fair,  prohibited  gambling  and  Intoxicating  liquors. 

In  computing  amount  on  which  premium  percentage  is  to  be  paid 
there  shall  not  be  more  than  |l,000  for  races,  and  no  other 
agricultural  soc-lety  In  Chippewa  County  shall  receive  any  aid 
from  the  state. 

Wis.  Stnta.,  ser.  1158il.  p.  lOSS,  udiI  cb.  337,  L.  ISOl. 
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Normal  Sc&ool  RegenU. 

Warrant  authorised  to  be  draic». 

He  shall  draw  bis  warrant  In  favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board 
o(  Normal  School  Regents  for  one-half  of  the  amount  actually 
eipended  In  conducting  teachers'  Institute,  upon  proper  cer- 
UOcate  of  officers  of  said  Board,  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  »tats..  s^.  408.  p.  310,  anieuded  br  ch.  175.  L.  ia>9. 

Provides  that  tha  Secretary  of  State  should  draw  warrants  for  ac- 
counts allowed, 
ch.  us,  L.  is«e,  pp.  3,  G. 

Aceounf  for  pwrcAoae  and  trantfer  of  books. 

He  shall  audit  accounts  for  purchases  of  books  bj  truscees  of  State 
liibrary.  upon  affidavits  of  State  Ubrarian  that  hooks  have 
been  received,  and  upon  api>roval  by  majority  of  trustees. 

WlB.  Stala,,  KC.  371.  p.  32S. 

He  shall  flx  the  account  of  the  State  Librarian  for  expense  of 
transporting  boohs. 


St.  Louis  World's  F^lr  Commissioners. 

He  ^hall  audit  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  the  St.  I^uls  World's  Fair. 
Cb.  !9T.  I.,  isoi. 


State  Veterinarian. 

Accounts  for  experimental  expenditures. 

Ho  shall  audit,  upon  presentation  of  verified  account  and  Itemized 
statement  approved  by  the  Governor,  the  account  of  the  State 
'  Veterinarian  for  sums  eipended  within  $500,  annually,  tor 
experimental  purposes. 

Accounts  for  services  consulting  veterinarians. 

Upon  Itemized  vouchers  certified  tc  by  tbe  State  Veterinarian  and 
approved  by  the  Governor,  he  shall  audit  the  acrounts  for 
services  of  consulting  veterinary  surgeons  at  (7  ner  day  and 
aecessary  expenses. 

Win.  StslH.,  sec.  H92i>,  p.  1103. 
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State  Superintendent. 

Covntp  training  eckoola. 

He  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  one-half  amount  actually  expended 
by  counties  for  maintaining  training  echooi  Tor  teachers  on 
receipt  of  certificate  ol  State  Superintendent  provided  for  by 
tble  section,  and  the  amount  of  such  state  aid  le  limited  to 
12,500  In  any  one  rear,  and  tf  more  Is  demanded  counties 
shall  be  paid  proportionately. 

Cb.  B68,  I..  1899,  p.  ASi. 

Manual  training  in  kigh  schools. 

He  shall  draw  bis  warrant  for  f250,  payable  to  treasurer  of  did- 
trlct  or  corporation,  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  more  tban 
10  schools  receiving  such  aid,  and  that  the  lotal  expenditure 
shall  not  exceed  12,500,  upon  receiving  certificate  from  the 
State  Superintendent  that  manual  training  departmmt  has 
been  maintained  six  months  during  the  year. 

Win.  State.,  sec    iXv.  p.  3f9. 

Apportionment  of  school  fund  income. 

Ha  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  total  amount  of  school  fund  Income 
apportioned  each  county,  upon  receiving  apportionment  from 
the  atate  Superintendent. 

Upon  satisfactory  evidence  and  facts  certified  to  Secretary  of  State, 
he  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  apportionment  on  any  ground 
mentioned  Id  section  564,  In  case  any  town,  village,  city  or  dis- 
trict was  excluded  from  participating  In  apportionment. 

WlH.   »tItK..  ai-cx.  G^,  £E6,   p.  4M. 

University. 

Expenses  anil  compensation  of  agent  of  Experiment  Station. 

He  shall  audit  the  expenses  and  compensation  of  the  agent  of  the 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  W., 
for  which  f300  are  annually  appropriated. 
cti.  180,  r.,  1899.  p.  aa. 

VTIsconsin  National  Guard. 

Inspecting  officer. 

He  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  order  of  the  Governor,  certified  to 
by  the  Adjutant  General  for  compensation  of  the  inspecting 
oUtcer  of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  of  fOOO,  annually. 

WLa,  Stnls.,  sit.  SiZ.  p.  «B. 
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Costs  and  expentes  of  defending  mevi^ieTs. 

He  shall  audit  the  coeta  and  expeaaeB  of  defending  the  members 
of  the  WlEconsin  National  Guard  when  prosecuted  for  any  act 
performed  In  connection  with  military  duty,  when  defense  Is 
directed  by  the  Governor  upon  recommendation  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Wis.  sole..  Bee.  649c.  p.  4«2. 

He  shall,  with  the  assistance    of  the  Adjutant   General,   prepare 
blanks  and  Instructions  for  enrollment  of  those  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty  when  cenauB  is  taken. 
C-h.  Z2S.  sec.  S.  L.  IWI. 

TO    BE    FII.ED    IN    OFFIrE   Of    HLTKUTARV    OF    STATE    AS    AUttlTOB. 

AlBdavlts  of  accounts  rendered. 

wis,  atala.,  sec.  Hi,  p,  217. 

Statements  of  all  persons  receiving  money  or  property  of  the  state 
or  having  management  of  property  of  which  aji  account  is 
kept  fn  his  ofHce. 

Wl8.  Statu.,  sec.  1«.  p.  S-IS. 

Sampfes  of  paper  submitted  by  contractcirB. 

Wla.  Stuta..  SIX.  ~12,  p.  W. 

Certificates  of  ofScers  of  Board  of  Normal  School  Regents  as  to 
Teachers'  Institutes. 

WlK.  SlnlH..  see.  (08.  p.  140,  iiuiPud*^]  liy  cli.  ITS,  L.  1S9». 

Usts  of  bills  certlfled  to  by  Board  of  Control  officers. 

Wl«.  Slsld.,  aoc  6810,  p,  los. 

Certiltcates  of  president  and  secretary  of  school  board  and  super- 
intendent of  st'hools  as  to  deaf-mute  Instruction,  to  be  ap- 
proved by  State  Superintendent  and  President  of  Board  of 
Control. 

wis.  Stats..  Bee.  679.  p.  <is. 

Sworn  slatpments  of  officers  of  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  he 
shall  thereupon  Issue  his  warrant  for  the  amount  paid  by  tbe 
Board. 

Win,   RtnlK.,  flee.  IIENi',  p.  l<Mt. 

Sworn  statements  of  officers  of  Northern  Wisconsin  State  Fair  and 
he  shall  thereupon  Issue  his  warrant  tor  the  amount  paid  by 
the  Board.  i  '  \ 

Win.  HtalB.,  wr.  145Sil,  o.  1CW8.  i   giL-t;  rv,A^ jtH)^ IL 
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Oatha  and   certificates  of  county   clerka  aa  to  scalps  of  animals 
klited. 

Wla.  Btata.,  aee.  1829.  p.  1181,  ameoded  b;  ch.  «,  L.  U99. 

Oerttflcates  of  circuit  court  Judges  aa  to  deficiency  of  report«r'e 
compenaation. 

Wig.  Slats.,  see.  USS,  p,  17ES. 

Certificate  of  Attorney  General  aa  to  costa  and  dlsbursementa. 

WlB.  StBlB.,  Bcc.  1203,  D.  230T. 

The  disbursements  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  cover 
also  the  expense  of  Auditor. 
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STATE  TREASUKEK. 

The  State  Treasurer,  a  constitutional  elective  officer,  has 
charge  of  all  state  money  and  is  under  bond  for  the  faithful 
perfonuance  of  fiis  duties.  He  is  required  to  pay  out  mon(;y 
only  on  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  Auditor  and  in 
pursuance  of  law  authorizing  the  payment  and  give  receipts 
counteraigncd  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  all  payments  to  him. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  Commissioners  o£  Public  Lands,  also  of 
the  Boards,  committees  and  commissions  shoivD  on  page  458, 

(Xtflt. 

Chapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1901  relating  to  the  central  sys- 
tem of  accountipg,  declares  the  Legislative  intent  as  to  all  state 
oflficere,  agents  and*  all  institutions,  departmenta,  societies. 
Boards  and  commissions,  including  the  University  and  Normal 
Schools  supported  by  tlie  state  and  employees  thereof. 

Tlie  effect  of  tlie  complete  adoption  of  the  system  provided  in 
that  act  will  be  that  all  money  collected  by  any  person  for  or 
on  behalf  of  the  state  will  be  paid  direct  and  promptly  into  the 
state  treasury  accompanied  hy  a  proper  statement  See  page 
368,  ant*. 

STATE  TREASURER. 

Election  and  term. 

He  shall  be  chosen  at  the  general  election  for  a  term  ot  two  years, 
cammeDcing  the  first  Mondny  in  January  next  succeeding  his 
election. 

Const.,  art.  6,  UPC.  1.  p.  JOB. 
Wis.  Slate.,  we.  128,  t'-  S40. 


Duties  in  general. 

He  sball  porfom  duties  Imposed  o 


Compensation. 

His  salary  is  $5,000  annually. 
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Oath — BonU.  • 

To  take  constitutional  oath  and  give  bond  with  not  less  tbaD  six 

Sureties    ( f ree-holdere)    that  be  will    deliver    up  the  money. 

books,  records,  etc.,  and  faithful  performance,  etc..  Including 

also  faithful   discharge  of  duties  as  commissioner  of   public 

lands. 
Hla  bond,  (100,000,  must  be  approved  by  the  Qoveroor. 
Oath  and  bond  shall  be  filed  Id  the  executive  office. 

WJa.  SUlH..  tiec.  153    p.  249. 

Bond,  additional. 

He  shall  give  an  additional  bond  If  the  Governor  requires  it. 

Wis.  Btats..  sec.  154,  p.  249. 

Office — State  monev. 

He  shall  keep  hia  office  in  tlie  capitol,  have  charge  of  all  money 
paid  into  the  treasury,  and  shall  pay  out  the  same  as  required 
by  law. 

VriB.  Slats.,  »ec.  lEZ,  p.  24B. 

Books,  records,  etc. 

He  Shan  deliver  to  hla  successor  all  booka,  records,  etc.,  belonging 
to  fhe  office. 

Wis,  StatB.,  ner.  157-6.  R.  250. 

Assistant  Treasurer, 

He  may  appoint  an  Aasletant  Treasurer  at  $2,000,  annually,  who 
shall  give  a  bond  to  the  Treasurer  and  perform  all  duties  as- 
signed him  by  the  Treasurer. 

Vf]B.  Stnts..  sec.  l&K,  p.  S£0. 

Clerks. 

He  may  employ  clerks  a£  follows  and  tile  appointment  In  writng 
with  the  Secretary  ol  State: 

wis.  Slnts.,  BPC.  U6,  p.  2E0. 

A  Iwok-keeper  at  $1,SOO,  annually. 
Assistant  book-keeper  at  |1,800.  annually. 
CarrespondlnB  clerk  at  |1,600,  annually. 
Mailing  clerk  at  tl.200,  annually. 
ComraerclHl  clerk  at  $1,200,  annually. 
DeiKisit  clerk  at  fl,400,  annually. 
A  stenographer  at  ST20,  annually. 
A  watchmnn  at  fT44,  annually. 

Wis.   SlHls..  scr,  170.  pp.  259.  260. 
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Compiling  bank  statements. 

(300  annually  allowed  for  compiling  statement  of  condlUon  of  pri- 
vate and  state  banks. 

Cb.  U7,  li.  1899. 

Account*. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  fair,  full  and  separate  accounts  of  money 
received,  dlBtlngulsblng  the  several  funds,  and  a  cash  book  In 
whfcb  shall  be  entered  in  detail  moaey  received  and  disbursed. 

-      Wis.  Statfl.,  aec.  167,  p.  260. 

Examination  of  qccounts. 

An  examination  of  books,  records  and  accounts  of  treasury  ehall 
be  made  at  least  once  each  quarter  by  the  Ciovemor  and  At- 
torney General.    Deficiency,  If  any,  to  bo  made  up. 

wis.  Btati.,  sec  159,  p.  !52. 

Weekly  transcript  of  accounts. 

At  the  end  of  each  week  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State  a  transcript 
of  hia  accounts  for  the  previous  week  as  herein  provided. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  lST-1,  p.  2E0. 
Interest  account. 

He  nhall  pay  into  the  treasury  and  account  for  all  sums  received 
dtroctly  or  indirectly.  Including  Interests  on  deiposlts. 

wis.  SiBta..  nee.  157-12,  p.  ZBl, 

Appropriation  of  money. 

No  money  shall  be  paid  out  except  It  is  appropriated  by  law  and 
no  appropriation  shall  be  made,  except  claims  of  the  United 
States  and  judgments,  unless  filed  within  six  years  after  claim 
accrued. 

Const.,  stt.  e,  B«c.  2,  p.  lis. 
Worronf*. 

The  Treasury  shall  pay  out  of  the  treasury  upon  warrants  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  all  sums  audited  by  law  If  there  be  appro- 
prraled  sums  to  pay  the  same,  and  when  any  sum  Is  required 
to  be  paid  out  of  any  fund  it  shall  be  paid  out  of  such  fund 
only. 

Wis.  atnta,  sec.  167-3,  p.  250, 
He  shall  pay  no  money  out  except  In  pursuance  of  a  law  author- 
izing the  payment,  and  shall  In  no  case  pay  any  money  from 
the  treasury  or  have  any  credit  for  any  money  paid  therefrom 
except  on  the  warrants  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  upon 
each  such  warrant  he  shall  take  the  receipt  endorsed  on  (or 
annexed)  of  the  payee.  .,  . 

Wis.  Biats.,  sec.  146,  p.  24S.  i    in-t;  uy  dtlC^t^lC 
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Fiscal  laws. 

He  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  Stat«  wlUi  a  copy  ol 
flBcal  laws. 

WlB.  Stals.,  sec.  141-7.  p.  246. 

Order  of  payment. 

He  shall  make  payments  In  order  they  are  presented,  giving  no 


WlB,  Stnla.,  aec.  1B7-3.  p,  SEO. 

Receipts. 

Ho  shall  give  receipts  tor  all  money,  which  beifore  delivery  muBt 

be  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
(Not  evIdeDce  of  payment  unless  Bo  countersigned.) 

WlB.  BtotH.,  sec.  ]57-4.  p.  280. 

Inspection  of  books,  etc. 

He  shall  permit  books,  p&pers  and  trausacUons  of  his  office  U>  be 
open  at  all  times  to. the  inspection  of  the  Governor,  Secretary 
of  State,  Attorney  General,  the  Legislature  or  any  committee 
thereof. 

Wis.  Btats..  sec    Ibl-b,  p.  260. 

Reports. 

Requirements  as  to  his  report*  to  the  Governor.  (Quarterly  and 
biennial.) 

WiB.  SIBtB..  sees.  167-7,  1B7-3,  p.  251. 

Provides  for  an  additional  report 

Cb.  97,  L.  1901. 

Condensed  financial  statement. 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  State  shall  make  in  addition  to 
tlielr  biennial  reports,  at  the  close  of  each  odd-numbered  fiscal 
year,  a  condensed  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  state  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  the  offlcial  state  paper  and 
one  other  Wisconsin  newspaper  ot  different  political  party 
from  the  offlcial  paper. 
Wis.  atnts..  sec.  335!i,  p.  314. 

Certified  copies. 

He  shall  make  a  certified  copy  of  any  paper  filed  in  his  office  anrl 
transcripts  of  books  and  records  kept  therein  when  required 
and  shall  receive  therefor  12  cents  per  folio  and  25  cents  per 
certTQcate. 

Wis.  StntH.,  sec.  1B7-D,  p.  SSI.  . 
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Statement  of  feei. 

H«  shall  keep  a.  deUtled  statement  ot  fecB,  Including  his  fees  ae 
CommiBBloner  of  Public  Lands,  rocelTed  by  him  and  pay  same 
Into  the  Keneral  rund  of  the  treasury. 

WlB.  Stati.,  wc.  I5T-10.  p.  ZBl. 

Pavmentt  to  counties. 

He  shall  furaish  each  county  clerk,  between  October  10  and  No- 
vember 1  each  year,  a  statement  ot  all  money  paid  by  him  to 
the  Treasurer  of  such  county  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30. 

Wla.  Btatfl.,  tee.  157-U,  p.  251. 

Fiscal  t/ear. 

All  books  ^all  be  kept  nltb  reference  to  beginning  and  dosing  ot 
fiscal  year  which  Is  July  1  to  June  30. 

Wis.  StBts..  sec.  168.  p.  »2,  ameiided  by  cb.  400,  L.  IMl. 

Depository  bonds, 

ENery  state  depository  shall  file  with  the  State  Treasurer  a  bond 
wlQi  at  least  5  sureties,  conditioned  for  payment  free  of  ez- 
c&ange  with  such  interest  as  may  be  fixed. 

Wis.  StatB.,  sec.  .l«Ob,  p.  2S3. 

Deposits. 

He  may  deposit  to  tha  limit  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Deposits  In  any 
depository  complying  with  the  requirements  of  law  and  such 
deposits  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the  treasury, 
wis.  Slala.,  B^e.  IGOd.  p.  2ES. 

He  shall  withdraw  money  from  banks  whose  designation  as  de- 
pository is  revoked. 

WlB.  StBtS,,  sec.  IBOe,  p.  2S4. 

Apportionment  to  funis. 

The  total  Interest  paid  by  depositories  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Treasurer  and  become  part  of  the  following  funds:  General, 
School,  School  Income,  UnlTersity,  University  Income,  Normal 
School,  Normal  School  Income,  Agricultural  College,  Agricul- 
tural College  Income,  according  to  the  average  amount  of  each 
such  fund  on  hand  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  160f,  p.  564,  aaeaded  by  ch.  34B,  L.  1901. 

Postage  and  itationerji. 

He  may  procure  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  which  shall 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  treasury  (tor  oSdal  correspondMioe  of 
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Hb  or  his  AselBtant  may  draw  stationery  for  hia  office  from  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Property. 

Wis.  StntH..  flit.'.  230,  p.  301. 

Tiotary  public  fees. 

Applicants  for  notary  public  commissions  shall  pay  into  the  treas- 
ury. (2. 

Wis.  Scnta.,  twc.  171,  p.  264. 

Salaries,  how  paid. 

Proviaes  that  all  salaries  or  ofHcera  and  employes  shall  be  paid  at 
the  end  ol  each  month  for  previous  month  except  supreme  and 
circuit  court  Judges,  who  shall  be  pB.td  quarterly  in  advance, 
wis.  State.,  sec.  ITl,  p.  Z6S. 

Payments  for  Utnd. 

Proviaes  that  when  payment  for  land  is  made  to  the  Treasurer,  If 
It  is  the  result  of  private  sale,  the  purchaser  shall  produce 
memoranda  na  per  section  212.    He  shall  give  receipt  to  such 
purchaser. 
(See  Commisaioners  of  Public  Lands  as  to  the  certtflcate.) 
Will.  StnlB.,  sec.  213,  p.  276. 

The  money  for  public  lands  sold  sball  be  paid  to  htm  and  be  shall 
credit  the  proper  fund.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  upon 
countersigning  the  receipt  charge  the  Treasurer  therewith, 

wis,  SUtB..  set.  as,  p.  277. 

Provision  as  to. 
■     Money  received  from  sale  of  property,  seized  under  proTlslon  of 
chapter  16.  Wisconsin  Etatutes. 

wis.  Stats.,  KEF.  245.  p.  286. 

Resale  and  rede ?npi ion  of  land. 

Provides  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  In  connection  with  the  resale 
ana  redemption  of  lands. 


Fees  for  aSvertiaing  lands. 

Prices  which  shall  be  paid  each  newspaper  for  advertising  sale  of 
lanas. 


Commissioners  cf  public  lands. 

The  Treasurer  In  connection  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  At- 
torney General,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Coramissloners  for 
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the  salo  ot  the  school  and  university  lands  and  for  the  dis- 
position of  All  public  lands  and  they  shall  control  the  In- 
vestment of  the  funds  arising  therefrom. 


WtK,  Stats,. 


Wbenever  said  com  mi  be  loners  shall  purchase  any  bonds  of  this 
state  the  Governor ,  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treaeurer 
Ehafl  execute  In  duplicate  a  certiJicate  of  Indebtedness  to  the 
proper  fund  for  the  amount  thereof  used  In  such  purchase  and 
shall  deposit  one  such  duplicate  In  the  office  of  the  Treasurer 
and  one  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

n'ls.  atnts.,  sec.  SO,  p.  2M. 

All  satisfactory  proofs  of  sales  of  public  lands  sold  at  auction  lo 
the  highest  bidder  shall  be  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer. 


Ui-hool  fund. 

Money  paid  Into  the  treasury  on  account  of  capital  of  school  fund 

shall  be  and  remain  a  separate  and  perpetual  fund. 


Apportionment  of  school  moneys. 

The  State  Superintendent  shall  certify  the  apportionment  made 
of  school  moneys  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer. 

\\'[».  StnlB.,  spf.  1072,  p.  827. 

UniveTgtty  fund. 

Ail  money  paid  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  University  fund  shall 
remain  a  separate  and  perpetual  fund. 

WiB.  Stats.,  Bee.  2*8,  r.  287. 

AffficuUural  College  fund. 

All  money  paid  Into  the  state  treasury  on  account  of  the  sales  of 
Agricultural  College  lands  shall  be  a  separate  and  perpetual 
fund. 

Wlir.  Slsts.,  HV.  219,  p.  287. 

Normal  School  fund. 

All  swamp-lands  and  money  in  lieu  thoreof  from  the  U.  S.,  and  all 
moneys  rei:elved  as  purchase  money  for  swamp  lands  having 
been  divided  into  two  equal. parts,  shail  constitute  two  separate 
funds.  Normal  School  tuud  and  Drainage  fund. 

Win,  PtntB.,  wc.  250,  p.  28S.  1,  gii/'.i  i../ ■>.  jv  .•./-J  IC 
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Bwainp  land  fund. 

The  treasurer  sbaJl  p&y  counties  on  proper  warrants  amounta  due 
tbem  from  sw&mp  lanil  fund. 
Vi\e.  Slats.,  sfr.  :sia,  p.  2S3. 

Provides  for  date  o(  intereBt  payments  from  trust  fund  Io&db. 
fh.  n.  L.  19M. 

Provision  Is  made  in  this  nectlon  as  to  receipts  from  Marathon 
county  lands. 

wis.  6t»lB.,  ser-  2B2,  p.  2g». 

Provides  as  to  receipts  from  Jackaoti  county. 

Cli.  391.  r..  1901. 

Certificate  of  indebtedness. 

Relates  to  paying  apportionment  ot  Interest  on  certiflL'ates  of  In- 
debted ncas. 

WlB.  Stflls.,  BPC.  260,  p.  29*. 

Faymentt  of  ttnet  from  counties. 

County  treasurers  shall  pay  to  the  State  Treasurer  the  amount  of 
state  taxes  charge]  to  their  respective  counties  on  or  before 
the  third  Monday  in  February. 

Wl».  Statd.,  sec.  IISI.  p    MA.  nmpndrd  liy  rh.  33B,  L.  ISM,  »cc.  S. 

Procedure  when  State  Treasurer  Is  made  «o  collect  taxes  within 
time  prescribed  by  law. 

»'IS.  state..  SEC.  113,  p.  S4S.  auirncim  li;  cli.  308,  K  1S9S. 

Provides  an  additional  penalty  of  20  per  cent  of  amount  withheld. 

wis.  State.,  xco.  1122.  p.  819. 

Penalties  upon  counties  when  Ihey  fall  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
state  tax  levied  upon  such  county  at  the  time  and  In  the  man- 
ner required  by  law  to  the  State  Treasurer. 


Procedure  as  to  delinquent  taxes  on  contract  lands  or  lands  mort- 


Treasurerehall  allow  county  treasurers  amouM  of  state  tax  Ille- 
gally collected  in  the  next  settlement  between  them. 
Win.  HtalK.,  wp,  liw,  p.  86fl. 
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Railroad  tax  for  Atstruction  of  toeedt. 

Prorides  for  collecting  from  railroad  companlee  For  destruction  at 
w,e«ds  that  tb«  amount  so  collected,  sball  be  returned  to  the 
municipality  from  which  certificate  waa  received, 
Wl>.  Stata.,  arc.  llSOb,  p.  1<»T. 

Aailrood  licetue. 

Brery  railroad  compoBj.  except  horse  power,  ahall  make  returua 
to  Treasurer  on  blanks  furnl^ed  by  him  a  true  statement  o( 
groea  earnings,  as  herein  provided. 

The  railroad  company  shall  pay  a  fee  as  herein  provided  and  re- 
ceive from  the  State  Treasurer  a  license  for  calendar  year 
commencing  Jan.  1,  prevlons  to  such  application.  License  shall 
be  delivered  it  Railroad  Commission  approves. 

WlB.   HialB.,  sec.  mi.  p.  9S2;  Kc.  U1S.  p.  »22.  amended  by  cb.  208. 
L.  1399. 

This  section  provides   what  annual  license  fee  for  operation  of 

railroad  sball  be. 
fS  per  mile,  where  earnings  are  less  than  (1,500  per  mile. 
2  per  cent,  on  gross  earnings  where  railroads  are  operated  on  pile 

and  pontoon  or  pontoon  bridges,  one-half  ot  fees  payable  when ' 

license  issues  and  balance  Aug.  10,  each  year. 

Wt».  Stntiu,  Bcc.  ms,  p.  921 

T-ilegraph  companies'  ticctnae. 

Deti^ts  of  report  to  be  made,  by  telegraph  companies 

When  report  conforms  to  this  section,  State  Treasurer  shall  Issue 

license  conditioned  upon  the  prompt  payment  of  legal  fee  to 

Treasurer  on  or  before  June  1,  each  year. 
The  basis  of  computing  the  fee  per  mile.    (See  sec.  1232a  below.) 

Wla.  SlatB.,  W.  1216.  p.  923. 

Telephone  companies'  ltcen«et. 

Contains  special  provision  for  telephone  companies  whose  lines  are 
wholly  In  the  state  where  certain  limited  rates  are  charged. 

wis.  Rtots..  sec.  itSSn,  p.  KS. 

Upon  failure  ot  owners  to  pay,  the  Treasurer  shall  advertise  such 
lines  In  official  paper  and  shall  sell  such  lines  to  secure  unpaid 
fee. 

Wla.  Rials.,  spc.  1317,  p,  934. 


Penalty  ot  such  companies  to  make  returns, 

WIb.  Stats.,  acr,  1218,  p.  p5. 
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Telephone  compaoies  sball  return  to  State  Treaeurer  on  blanks  fur- 
nished by  hitn,  a  true  statement  of  gross  receipts  each  year  and 
on  returnfoK  such  statemeat  ehalt  apply  for  a  license  and  pay 
legal  Tee  and  receive  license  to  transact  business  until  Sept.  31 
of  that  year. 

Certain  itelegra{ih  companies  on  same  basis,  see  above; 

Such  annual  license  tee  shall  be  computed  on  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  business.  If  the  amount  be  over  (lOO.OOO,  3  per  cent.  If 
under  (100,000  S  1-4  per  cent. 

WU.  stats.,  sec.  lS22a,  p.  9S6. 

8 tree t  Railtoav  and  Electric  Light  companiea. 

A  statement  of  the  gross  cash  receipts  of  street  railway  and  elec- 
tric light  companies  shall  be  made  the  first  Monday  In  Decem- 
ber to  treasurer  of  municipality  where  company  ts  domiciled. 
Fee  l3  from  2  to  4  per  cent. 

Wla.  Stats.,  sec.  1222c,  p.  92T;  sec.  1222<l,  p.  S3S. 

The  county  treasurer  shall  pay  on  or  before  April  1  each  year  to  the 
State  Treasurer  two-thirds  of  the  amount  received  by  him  trom 
each  municipality  in  his  county  to  be  a{»plied  as  a  state  tax 
and  in  lieu  thereof. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1222c,  p.  92S.  ameDded  b;  cb.  354.  L.  1399. 

Dam  and  hoom  companies. 

Dam  and  Ix>om  companies  shall,  as  herein  provided,  return  to  t&e 
Treasurer,  upon  his  blanks,  a  true  statement  of  receipts  and 
disbursementa,  gross  and  net  earnings  showing  local  taxes  lev- 
ied or  assessed  for  the  year. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1222e,  p.  929.  . 

Each  such  owner  on  returning  suclii  report  to  pay  a  fee  of  2  per 

cent  of  gross  earnings. 


Title  companiea. 
License  foes. 

Wis.  Stata..  Hec  1222  1,  p.  930. 

Plank  and  toll  roads. 

Plank  and  toll  roads,  3  per  cent  of  gross  receipts. 
Provides  for  statement  of  gross  receipts. 
Penalty  for  failure,  $500. 

Wis,  einta..  sec.  I22ani,  p.  930.  /^--  i 
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Truat  companiet. 

Trust  companies  shall  pay  fSOO  and  2  per  cent,  of  net  income. 
These  payments  to  be  In  lieu  o(  taxes  except  upon  real  eBtate. 

WLb.  Stats.,  sec.  122^,  p.  330. 

Such  companies  shall  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  securities  aa  tiere- 
In  provided. 

fVlB.  Slate.,  sec.  lT91e.  p.  131S. 

t^uch  companies  shall  pay  license  tees  to  Treasurer  in  lieu  of  taxes 
except  on  real  estate. 

Wis.  StBts.,  Bee.  1T31I,  p.  1318. 

PeddleTs'  licenae. 

ETery  i>eddler.  before  b«  shall  be  entitled  to  a  license,  shall  pay 
into  the  state  treasury  the  llceoBe  fees  herein  proTided. 

WlB.  Stats.,  sev.  15TZ,  p.  11S6,  nmended  hj  cli.  3U,  L.  IWl. 

Patent-right  license. 

Every  patent-right  dealer,  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  license, 
shall  pay  into  the  state  treasury  the  license  fees  herein  pro- 
vided. 

Wis.  StBtB.,  sec.  1E73,  p.  11E6. 

Every  owner,  managdr  or  agent  of  a  caravan,  circus  or  menagerie 
before  he  shall  be  allowed  to  exhibit  the  same  in  this  state 
shall  procure  a  state  license  and  shall  pay  into  the  state  treas- 
ury therefor  the  sum  of  flOO. 

Wis.  Btats.,  sec.  1514,  p.  116T,  amcDded  by  cb.  141,  L.  1901. 

There  shall  be  audited  and  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  to  the 
Treasury  Agent  the  sum  of  2E  per  cent,  of  the  amount  which 
the  Treasury  Ag«nt  may  cause  to  be  colleccted  and.  paid  Into 
th^  state  treasury  as  fees  for  licenses. 

Wis.  StutB.,  Bee.  15S2,  p.  1159. 

State  licenses  for  bankrupt  sales. 

Persons  selling  bankrupt  stocks.  Insolvent  or  closing  out  sales,  etc., 
shall  obtain  a  license. 

Wla.  Slats.,  KC.  lESW,  p.  1160. 

Applications  for  state  license  under  preceding  section  shall  be  made 
to  th«  State  Treasurer,  and  license  Issued  by  bim  what  appli- 
cation must  contain. 

Files  and  records  of  State  Treasurer  shall  be.  convenient  In  form 
and  open  for  public  Inspection. 
ym.  auu.,  p.  i684«,  p.  ii«.  ,  .i,L,.c.yC(>OQlc 
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Upon  proper  application  and  receipt  ot  |100  fee,  Uw  State  Treasurer 
aball  Issue  license. 

Details  ot  license. 

Wli.  gtata.,  sec.  ISSil.  p.  Ufil. 

Exprets  companies. 

Procedure  to  tax  property  of. 
Ch.  m,  L.  isas. 


CD.  112.  L.  18»9. 

Freight  line  co»tpanic». 
Procedure  as  to  tax  ot. 

<,h.  113,  L.  1899., 

Equipment  companies. 

Procedure  as  to  tax  of. 


Inheritance  lax. 

Procedure  as  to  collection  of  tax. 

Cb.  33G,  L.  1S»,  p.  IT. 

Funds  from  public  adniiniatrator. 

The  duty  of  the  State  Treasurer  on  receipt  of  funds  from  public 
administrator. 

Wl9.   SlalH,,  aec.  3S20,  p.  2438. 

TV.  N.  O. 

The  Quartermaster  General  Is  authorized  to  draw  funds  ilot  to  ex- 
ceed (500  at  any  one  time  from  the  state  treasury  for  the  pay- 
ment ol  labor  at  the  Wisconsin  military  reservation,  glTtng 
his  personal  receipt  therefor  and  UllnE  prtqMr  vouchers  within 
60  days  thereafter. 
Cb.  sx.  L.  isoi. 

Note. — This  section  would  appear  to  be  entirely  Inconsistent  with 

if  not  repealed  by  chapter  S.  laws  ot  1901. 

This  act  makes  provision  as  to  the  payment  ot  troopa  In  camp  und 
sGouid  be  considered  In  connection  with  chapter  4U>  laws  of 
1901. 

Cb.  22S.  L.  1901. 
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The  FtEdi  and  Game  Wardens  shall  pay  to  the  State  Treasurer  the 
proceeds  ol  any  fleh  or  game  caught,  killed  i>r  taken  in  viola- 
tion of  any  Ia4r,  Bold  at  public  auction  less  the  expense  of  such 
sale. 

WU.  Stata.,  sec.  l*»c,  p.  lUl. 

All. tees  for  licenses  Issued  for  hunting  deer  ahall  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  previous  to  the  Issuing  thereof  who  shall 
pay  the  same  to  the  State  Treasurer. 
Wis.  stall).,  sec.  119Sp.  p.  1115. 

.Board  of  Canvassers. 

The  Treasurer  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney  General 
shall  consUtate  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers. 

Whenever  the  chief  justice  shall  designate  any  state  office  or  Judgo 
to  act  as  one  of  the  board,  sucb  otBcer  or  Judge  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  compensation  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  audit  hie  account  tor  the  same  and  draw  a  warrant  on 
the  State  Treasurer  for  payment  thereof.  See  also  section  S7, 
page  215. 

Wis,  Stnta.,  sec.  93.  p.  317. 

Board  to  examiue  unused  state  chattel  propertt). 

The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  Stato  Treasurer  are  hereby 
constituted  a  board  to  examine  any  chattel  properly  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  which  Is  not  In  na-i 
at  any  time  and  direct  it  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
tn  such  manner  as  the  board  may  deem  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  state. 
The  Superintendent  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  proceeds  of  all  such 

wis.  Stats.,  Bee.  294,  p.  302. 

Commissioners  of  Printing. 

The  Secretary  of  State.  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General  are 
commissioners  of  the  public  printing. 

Wl«.  ainlB.,  serf  2M.  D.  303. 

Deposit  required  with  priatinff  bid. 

Bach  bidder  for  public  printing  shall  deposit  with  the  State  Treas- 
urer, before  making  his  proposals,  the  sum  of  (1.000  to  be 
forfeited  In  case  he  shall  not  make  a  contract  according  to  hia 
proposals.  If  accepted,  and  according  to  the  requirements  of 
this  chapter,  and  shall  take  a  receipt  of  said  Treasurer  and 
deposit  the  same  with  his  proposals. 
Wis.  Stats.,  aire.  3*7e,  p.  319. 

,.,„.. ..yCoOgIc 
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Railroad  Commissioner's  Report  to  Treasurer. 

It  ia  provjded  In  tbia  section  wbat  this  report  must  embrace. 

Wis.  Stftls.,  sec.  1795,  D,  1S22. 

Treoiurer  Board  of  Affricitlture. 

The  Sfaie  Treaaurer  Is  ex-offlcio  treaBurer  of  the  State  boa>d  of 
Agriculture. 

Wis.  State.,  sec.  145S,  p.  108T. 

Whatever  money  shall  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  received  by 
said  board  for  the  department  of  agriculture  aliall  be  paid  U> 
tbe  State  Treasurer  and  be  dlebureed  by  him  on  orders  signed 
hy  the  president  and  secretary  of  tbe  board,  for  such  purposes 
as  will  beet  promote  the  Interests  committed  to  thefr  charge. 
Wis,  Sluts.,  Bpc.  145S11.  p.  loes. 

Treasurer  University  Regents. 

Tbe  State  Treasurer  ibali  be  tbe  treasurer  of  tbe  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  and  shall  perform  all  duties  ol|  such  office. 

wis.  Stats.,  see.  £79,  p.  3£0. 

Accounts  for  tbe  expenses  of  tbe  Board  of  Regents  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  aoy  duty  in  pursuance  of  any  direction  o(  the 
board,  Bhali  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  on  the  order  of  the  board 
out  of  the  University  Fund  income. 

Wis.  Stnts.,  BCC.  3B,  p.  33D. 

romniercioJ  fertilizers. 

All  moneys  received  by  the  director  of  tbe  experiment  station  shall 
be  paid  into  tbe  treasury  of  said  station. 

Evidently  the  intent  waa  to  have  tbe  money  paid  into  tbe  State 
Treasury. 
•Wis.  Stats,,  sen.  U9la.  p.  1106. 

Itecelpls  of  Experiment  Station  under  "Nursery  Stock  disease  act. 

Tbe  director  of  tbe  experiment  station  shall  turn  over  all  moneys 
received  by  bim  under  Ibis  act  to  the  State  Treasurer  to  be 
credited  to  the  General  fund. 

Cli,  'ISO,   I,.  ItiSB. 

Wix.  »tuls..  sec.  8.  p.  zee:  si>(-!i.  9.  30. 

The  Stat«  Treasurer  is  ex-officio  treasurer  of  tbe  Normal  School 
Regents. 
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A;I  moneys  actually  and  necessarily  expended  by  any  member  o( 
tbe  Board  or  Normal  Regeota  ehall  be  paid  from  the  Normal 
School  Fund  Income  in  tbe  state  treasury  on  accounts  pre- 
eented  to  and  adjusted  by  the  board  and  certificate  Blgn«d  by 
tbe  secretary  and  president  thereof. 

wis.  SIstB..  sec.  395,  p.  32T. 

Sums  donated  and    subscribed    for    the    erection,    etc.  of  Normal 

School  bulldingG  must  be  paid  Into  the  state  treasury  before  a 
warrant  shall  be  iaeued  for  any  part  thereof. 

Wla.  StatB.,  90c.  401,  p.  338. 

State  Superintendent — Proceeds  of  dictionaries  sold. 

The  State  Superintendent  shall  pay  all  money  received  on  account 
of  dfctlonartes  sold  to  the  state  treasury. 

WlH,   SUts,.  B«[^  G09,  511,  p.  39S. 

Fees  from  Comniasioner  of  Insurance. 

The  Commissioner  of  Insurance  shall  make  dally  payments  to  the 
State  Treasurer  of  all  fees  and  taxes  received  and  shall,  on  tbe 
first  day  of  each  month,  report  In  detail  tbe  receipts  of  bis  de- 
partment during  the  preceding  month  to  the  Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  State  Treasurer,  together  with  the  dates  of 
such  payments  to  the  Treasurer. 
It  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  State 
Treasurer  to  quarterly  examine  and  audit  tbe  books  and  rec- 
ords of  tbe  department  of  Insurance. 

WlB.  atats.,  Bfu.  1S72P,  p.  MS?. 

An  Accident  Insurance  company  shall  before  a  license  Is  issued 
deposit  with  tbe  State  Treasurer  a  security  of  not  less  than 
(1,000  to  be  approved  by  tbe  Commiasioner  of  Insurahce. 

CD.  «2,  I,.  1901. 

The  State  Treasurer  shall  prepare  suitable  stamps,  seals,  marks 
and  brands  in  connection  with  the  inspection  of  oils  and  shall 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  tbe  issuing,  affixing  and  can- 
celing of  said  stamps,  etc. 
Ch.  Ate,  L.  19»1. 

He  shall  number  the  districts  and  the  appointment  of  the  deputy 
inspectors  shall  be  filed  with  him  after  having  been  approved 
by  the  Governor. 

Note: — 'Hils  account  should  be  consulted  for  details  of  treasurer's 
duty  in  connection  with  the  superintendent  and  deputy  inspec- 
tors. 

He  shall  place  all  fees  received  In  a  special  fund  to  be  devoted  to 

tbe  payment  of  the  Balariea  of  the  inspector  and  ^^»U^C  \)()n|c 
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Apportioning  funOs  in  the  trecuwrjf. 

In  connection  with  the  Oovemor  and  Secretary  at  State  he  may 
apply  the  surplus  in  the  treaBury  or  as  much  ae  they  deem 
proper  as  a  portion  of  tax  levy. 

Wl>.  Btiti.,  Bee.  106Sn,  p.  Sn. 

Aid  to  Jieto  Richmond. 

He  sta'ali  transfer  to  the  Trust  fund  from  the  Oenerat  fund  121,600 
appropriated  by  this  act  and  trust  fund  commissioners  shall 
cancel  and  llle  amount  of  the  Indebtedness  of  New  Richmond 
to  said  trust  fund. 

Cb.  2SS,  L.  1901. 


BOARDS  OF   WHICH    HE   IB   1 

Bz-offlcio  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

WlB.   StatH.,  iKC.  371,  p.  S2T,  ■ 

Board  to  examine  unused  atate  chattel  property! 

Wla.   SlBtB,,  nee.  2M.  p.  302. 

CommlBsloners  of  Public  Lands. 
WIl.  Stats.,  sec.  ISE,  p.  26S. 

Conunlssloners  of  Public  Printing. 

Wis.  StalH.,  ser.  298,  p.  303. 

Board  of  State  Canvassers. 

Wla.  SiBtB.,  Bee.  93,  p.  217. 

Board  of  Deposits. 

WtB.  Slats..  Bee.  IfiOa,  p.  253. 


BOAKOS  OP  WHICH  THE  STATE  TREASUBEB  IS  TREASCREB  EX-OFFICIO. 

Universfly  regents.  i 

WIb.   SiBtB.,  BBC.  3T9.  p.  330. 

Normal  School  regents. 

WIb,  Slots.,  Bee.  396,  p.  3S7. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Wis.  SiBlK.,  Bee.  1468,  p.  1087, 
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DmBLlRSRMENTS  ON   ACCOirXT  O*-  TIIK  TIIEASIIRY   DEPAUTMENT 

VoT   the   jmr   endliis   Sept.   X,   190O. 

Salaries  ol  ten  (IB)  Offli^UlH  and  employeeB  n7.4M  DO 

I'rlntlag  and  publldblng,  IgicIadluB  ?ust  of  paper  and  waste,  per  report 

ComiQlaslonera  o(  Printing   BS8  80 

Postage  aad   P.   O.   bos   rent    3H  « 

Statlouery,  per  report  Superintendent  I'ul'lk  Properly  UK  97 

(.'uuiplllns   bauk   statement    200  00 

Sundry  Iteuia  102  03 

Total (18.778  M 

Pages  la7.  IS8  and  GOO  In  tbe  report  of  (be  Secretary  of  State  (or  Ibe  year 
eudlDg  Bept.  30,  190O. 
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■    ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

Thia  is  a  constitutioDal  state  officer  choeen  bienniallj  at  the 
general  eleetiou.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  year  and 
is  reiitibiirsed  his  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  while 
on  duty, 

The  compilation  of  laws  whicli  follow  clearly  outline  hia 
duties,  powers  and  privileges: 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 
ElecHon  and  term. 

He  Bhall  be  choeen  blennlallr  at  the  general  election  In  the  even- 
numbered  year.    Hla  trm  of  office  shall  be  two  years. 

Oath  and  bond. 

He  ah'all  take  the  constitutional  oath  and  give  bond,  approved  by 
the  Governor,  for  flO,000  within  20  days  after  receiving  notice 
ot  his  election  and  before  entering  upon  his  dutiee  also  addi- 
tional bond  If  required  by  the  Legislature  or  by  the  Governor. 

WlB.   StntB..  nee.  161,  p.  !S4. 
jSalarir. 

His  salary  is  13,000  Including  bis  services  as  Commlseloner  of 
Public  Ijands:  also  expenseB  necessarily  Incurred  In  traveling, 
Wlx.  Slats.,  see.  170,  p.  SCO. 
This  act  provides  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary  ot  State  as 
auditor  may  approve  vouchers  for  transportation. 

CL.  426,   L.  1901. 

Assistants,  clerks,  messengers,  etc. 

He  may  appoint  assistants  as  follows: 

An  assistant  attorney    general    at    (2,000    annually  and  expenses 

necessarily  incurred  In  traveling. 
A  second  assistant  attorney  general  at  fl.SOO,  annually. 
A  law  examiner  at  |1,500,  annually. 
A  clerlt  at  $1,000,  annually. 
A  stenographer  at  $900  annually. 
A  messenger  at  f720,  annually. 
These  appointments  and  constitutional  oaths  of  the  two  asBlstants 

and  the  law  examiner  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
WlB.  StBts.,  (wc.  MS,  p.  3M;  aec.  110,  p.  280.       '   ,     ,        ,  ^,v.v,^|c 
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Duties  in  general, 

HiB  duUes  Bhall  be; 

1.  To  proseeute  or  defend  actions  In  behalf  ot  the  state. 

2.  To  prosecute  for  breach  of  bonds  or  contract  at  the  request  of 

the  Governor,  Secretary  ot  State  or  State  Treasurer. 

3.  To  consult  with  and  adTtee  with  the  district  attorners. 

4.  To  give  written  opinions  without  tee,  by  I«gtBlature  or  heads 

of  departments  as  herein  provided  to  examine  applications. 
6.  To  prepare  contracts,  etc.,  for  departments.    To  report  to  the 
legislature  regardlnE  any  business  of  bis  office  wben  re- 
quested. 

6.  To  pay  Into  treasury  ali  money  received  by  him  belongluE  to 

the  state  immediately  upon  its  receipt. 

7.  To  keep  In  proper  books  a  register  of  all  actions  and  proceed- 

ings had. 

8.  To  deliver  to  his  successors  all  money,  books  documents  and 

effects  belonging  to  his  olDce. 

9.  To  Ale  statement  of  fees  received  with  Secretary  ot  State  on  or 

before  each  September  30  all  such  fees  to  be  paid  monthly 
Into  treasury. 
10.  He  shall  perform  all  duties. Imposed  upon  him  by  law, 

yfla.  Stalx.,  Bfc.  les.  p.  7S5. 

Postage. 

He  shall  be  furnished  with  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes 
for  his  official  correspondence,  also  stationery  and  Blue  books 
as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  Stnts.,  sec.  189,  p.  25S;  »oe.  121,  p.  236;  sun:  :S0.  p.  301. 

Action  against  Telegraph  companies. 

Owners  ot  telegraph  lines  neglecting  to  pay  the  license  tee  shall 
forfeit  |5,000  for  each  neglect,  which  shall  be  sued  tor  in  ac- 
tion In  name  of  the  state. 
Wla.   atslB.,  gee.  1218,   p.  93S. 

Telephone  compaMes;  Ucenae;  aclion;  forfeiture. 

Telephone  licenses  required  by  this  chapter  shall  be  such  in  form 

as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Telephone  companies  neglecting  to  obtain  license  or  pay  the  fee 

sbair  forfeit  |5,000  and  the  Attorney  Clenerai  shall,  upon  such 

neglect  collect  by  action  and  proceed  to  have  franchises  for- 

telt«d. 
CondiUons  delinquents  may  make  return  of  license  tees  before 

Judgment 

Wis.  SlnlB..  BOO.  12^211,  p.  936. 
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Palace,  sleeping  and  drawing-room  car  owners. 

Owners  of  palace,  Bleeplns  and  drawing  room  cars  may  be  re- 
strained, at  suit  of  Attorney  General,  from  using  such  care  or 
collecting  compensation. 

wis.   BtBlH.,  sec.  1222b,  p.  927. 

Dam  end  Boom  companies  forfeit  are  of  charter  for  neglect. 

Upon  neglect  of  dam  and  boom  companies  to  obtain  licenses  and 

make  report,  the  Attorney  Qeneral  may  proceed  to  have  the 
charters  forfeited. 

win.  stilts.,  sec.  1Z2Z],  p.  9^0. 

Plank  and  toll  road  ovners;  licente  fee,  action. 

When  owners  of  plank  and  toll  road  neglect  to  make  report  or  pay 
fee.  such  owners  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  |600  to  be  sued 
for  and  recovered  by  action  In  the  name  of  the  sIMe. 

Wla.   Stnts.,  see   1222ID.  p.  99). 

Tntsls,  PooU—Duty  of  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Whenever  the  Attorney  Qeneral  shall  bave  reason,  to  believe  tbal 
trusts,  pools  and  conspiracies  exist  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  de- 
termine whether  the  law  has  been  violated  and  proceed  against 
such  corporation  in  accordance  with  this  chapter. 

Wis,    Mats..   BPi;.  179]li,  p,   1319. 

Attorney  General  moj/  have  cases  printed. 

This  section  provides  that  the  Attorney  General  may  have  bis  caseB, 
arguments  and  briefs  printed  by  the  State  Printer. 
WiB.   SlnlK..  aoc.  2414,  li.  1741. 

This  act  authorizes  the  compilation  of  the  opinions  of  Attorney 
General  from  the  organization  of  the  government  to'  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Ch.   161,   T„   1901. 

Costa,  how  paid. 

The  necessary  costs  and  disbursements  incurred  in  bringing  and 
prosecuting  actions,  as  herein  provldjed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall,  when  certified  to  by  him,  be  paid  out  of  the  state 
treasury. 
Receiver  ot  corporation  may  be  compelled  to  reimburse  State  Treas- 
urer for  such  costs  and  disbursements. 

wis.   StiitH.,   sei',  3348.   p.   2223. 

Judgment  roll,  icfiere  fil^d. 

He  shall  file  Judgment  roll  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  herein 
provided. 
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AppTopriation  for  hooks. 

1200  la  annually  appropriated  for  books  purchased  for  the  office  of 
the  Attcmey  General. 

Ch.  324,  L.  Ig9». 

Detta  and  diversion  of  fundi. 

Authority  tn  create  Indebtedneea. 

WlB.  StutB.,  sec.  £63,  p.  414. 


Examination  of  books. 

Ho  Bball  In  connection  with  the  Governor  examine  and  see  that  all 
the  money  appearing  hy  the  books  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
State  Treasurer  as  beloustng  to  the  several  funds.  Is  In  the 
vaulte  of  the  treasury  or  state  depositories. 

In  case  of  a  dedclency  the  treasurer  eball  be  required  to  make  up 
such  deficiency,  and  If  such  treasurer  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  so, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  institute  proceedings  to  recover  the 
same. 

Wis,  8t»ti..   sec.  1E8,  p.  262. 

Hxamination  by  Attorney  Oenei'al. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  ot  the  Attorney  General  to  e:!:aai<ne  corpora- 
tions when  required  to  do  so  by  the  Governor. 

WlB.  Stata.,  spc.  1766,  p.  13IE. 

Transfers  of  moneys. 

The  Attorney  General  In  connection  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
State  Treasurer,  with  the  consent  ot  the  Governor,  Is  author- 
ized to  transfer  trust  funds  to  the  general  fund. 

Ch.  147,   L.  1889. 

He  shall  report  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  Dec.  10th,  each  even- 
numbered  year,  as  herein  provided.  This  report  shall  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Coromlssloners  ol  Public  Printing  In  the  public 
documents  of  the  state,  and  they  shall  also  print  1.000  copies  to 
be  bound  In  cloth,  to  be  distributed,  as  herein  provided. 
Ch.  94,  L.  1901. 

This  act  provides  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Qovemor 
before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

eh.  n,  u  1901. 
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IN   COSJUECTION   WITH  THE   SECRETABI  OF  STATE. 

Coits,  houi  paid. 

The  necessary  coats  and  dlsbursemente  in  bringing  and  prosecuting 
actions  against  corporations  sball  be  audited  by  the  Secretary  ol 
State. 

wis.   StHta..  aev.  3218,  p.  2323. 

See  page  3,  section  159. 

Cb.  147,  L.  1899. 


Action  for  forfeiture. 

Money  recovered  in  actions  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  tor  a 
forteiture,  sball  be  paid  Into  the  treasury. 


«  CONJiBCTlON  WITH  T 


Neglect  to  obtain  license^Duty  of  Attornev  Oenerai. 

In  case  railway  companies  neglect  to  obtain  licenses  and  make  re- 
port, they  shall  forfeit  flO.OOO,  and  the  Attorney  General  shall 
collect  by  action  and  proceed  to  have  forfeiture  of  franchises 
declared. 

Conditions  under  which  delinquents  may  make  returns  prior  to 
Judgment. 

WlB.   SlnlB.,  -sep.   1214,   p.   933. 

Fiololioa  of  law — Procoedijigg  if  taw  violated;  expense. 

Expenses  of  Attorney  General  In  connection  with  the  Insurance 
Commissioner. 

WU.  Slots..  3PQ.  19S5k.  p.  1465:  spo,  197Zn.  p,  14S6. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Lands, 

He  shall  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands. 

Wl».  RllH».,  KPC.  185,  p.  2B9. 

Statement  of  fees. 

His  fees  as  CommlsEloner  of  Public  Lands  tihall  be  Included  in  his 
detailed  statements  o!  fees,  which  he  shall  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary ol  State  each  Sept.  SO. 

win.  StntB.,  KPC.  16C-9,  p.  255. 

Commissioners  of  PTinling. 

He  shall  be  one  of  the  Commlaslonera  of  Printing. 
WlB.   EIntK.,   Bw.   296,  p.  SOS. 
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Manufacturing  in  Ihe  state  prison;  debt  against  state. 

His  consent,  !□  writing,  la  necesaary,  la  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernor aad  Secretary  ot  State,  before  the  State  Board  of  Control 
can  create  Indebtedneaa  when  the  ^appropriation  Is  lasufflcient  or 
great  emergency  exists. 

Vfle.   StHla.,  aec.  Sfill.   p.  iSO. 

'state  BoarH  Of  Deposits. 

He  shall  be  a  member  ot  the  State  Board  of  Deposits. 

WIN.   KtntR.,  tec.  I60r.  p.  ZS3. 

Board  to  try  complaint*  against  railways. 

He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board 'to  bear  and  try  complaints 
against  railway  companies. 
Cb.  Z%.  h.  18S9. 

Board  of  Canvasaera. 

He  shall  be  a  member  ot  the-  Board  of  Canvassers. 

AVIb.   StntB.,  Kte.  93,  p.  ^IT. 

Legislative  committees. 

He  shall  appear  in  person  or  by  his  assistant  ttetore  the  committee 
and  give  counsel  In  relation  to  the  liability  of  the  state  thereon 
and  act  lor  the. state  In  all  things  connected  therewith. 

win.  StatB.,  BPC.  ]07,  p.  233. 

E»cheat». 

His  duty  to  bring  action  to  protect  the  state. 

Wis.   StatH.,  ape.  283.  p.  398, 

Slate  officers  may  require  searches,  etc.,  without  fees. 

TVlH.  Slnta.,  Bee.  Z9li3,  p-  aJ7G. 


DISBURSEUKNTS  IN  THE  DEl'AltTMKXT  OK  TIIK  ATTDRMIV  (iKNKItAI, 

For  the  j-enr  pndliiK  Sppl.  3(1,  1900. 

»RiarleH  of  iievcn  oflleiHlH  bdiI  employcPH  tin.na)  00 

Frlnllng.   Including  ooat  of  pnpyr  anil   wnsti^.    pcT   ropnrt   ( "imimlxiilon- 

ecB    rplBllng    21927 

roataite  aud  I'.  O.  ho.t  n-nt  W  .lO 

Tpavcling  (■ipcnwH  o(  three  (3)  ppMiins  lili  Bi! 

Slntlonprj'.  rwr  rpport  Snperlntpnilciit  I'nUlle  rriiiiprlj   To  HI 

Sundry  Items  107  87 

Total    112. 420  5« 

I'SKPS  157,  Im.  48S  nud  600  In  tlii-  report  iif  the  Src-rMnrj-  "f  Sliilr  fur  tli.'  yrnr 
fndiag  Sept.  30.  1900. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Tliis  elective  state  offiecr  haa  general  cbarge  of  the  educa- 
tional iDtereats  of  the  state  and  the  law  confers  upon  Um  the 
power  and  prescribes  appropriate  duties. 

The  synopsis  of  laws  which  follow  fully  set  forth  his  duties 
and  privileges. 

'Hie  salary  provided  for  this  officer  by  the  constitution  of  the 
state  is  but  $1,200  annually.  By  provision  of  legislative  acta 
ho  does,  however,  receive  annually  an  amount  for  other  services 
rendered  to  the  state  which  will  make  his  total  salary  the  same 
as  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer. 

He  is  allowed  to  draw  $3,800  annually  as  commissioner  for 
the  common  schools  provided  by  chapter  99  of  the  laws  of  1901. 

By  chapter  258  of  the  laws  of  1901  it  is  proposed  to  submit  to 
the  people  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  permit  this  of- 
ficer to  receive  such  a  salary  as  the  legislature  shall  designate 
instead  of  the  $1,200  provided  by  the  constitution. 

COHMON  scnooLS. 

The  common  schools  of  the  state  are  supported  by  the  income 
of  the  school  fund  and  the  one  (1)  mill  tax  on  all  assessable 
property  which  is  distributed  under  authority  of  the  provisiona 
of  chapter  28  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  of  1898,  sections  554  to 
560,  inclusive. 

The  amount  apportioned  to  counties  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1900,  was  $790,826.27,  of  which  $625,000  was 
the  result  of  the  one  (1)  mill  direct  tax  on  assessable  property 
and  tlie  balance  was  interest  on  land  certificate  loans,  bonds,  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  and  bank  deposits. 

TREE  IIIGir  SCHOOLS. 

Tlic  state  aids  five  hi{;h  schools  under  the  provision  of  section 
491b  and  496,  pagrs  385  and  387  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  of 
1898  and  diiiptcr  214  of  tho  laws  of  lS9(?,„5h»?IiJ>,TJ>vi(fe,thot 
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they  may  receive  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state  under  con- 
ditions named  one-half  (i)  of  the  amount  actually  expended  for 
instruction  in  high  schools  over  and  ahove  the  amount  required 
to  be  expended  for  common  schools. 

It  is  tho  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  apportion  the 
money  among  the  high  schools  under  the  conditions  provided 
by  ■flie  laws  referred  to. 

The  amount  Mtpended  by  the  state  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1900,  was  $97,371.80. 

MANUAL  TBAININQ  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Under  conditions  named  in  sections  496b  and  496c  of  the 
Wisconsin  Statutes  of  1898  the  state  gives  further  aid  from  the 
general  fund  to  free  high  schools  that  have  maintained  manual 
training  departments. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  pass- 
ing upon  the  fact  set  forth  by  the  city  superintendents  where 
such  school  is  located  and  making  certificate  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  required  in  the  laws  referred  to. 

The  amount  paid  by  the  state  on  this  account  during  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1900,  was  $3,500. 

COUNTY  TBAININO  SCHOOLS  FOE  TEACHERS. 

By  the  authority  of  chapter  269,  laws  of  1899,  the  state  aids 
counties  in  maintaining  training  schools  for  teachers  provided 
no  !rformal  schools  are  located  therein. 

The  condition  under  which  such  aid  is  given  is  set  forth  in 
section  five  (5)  of  the  act  on  page  456  of  the  session  laws  of 
1899. 

The  total  amount  which  can  be  paid  out  under  this  law  is 
limited  to  $2,500  annually.  During  1900  only  two  (2)  coun- 
ties, Dunn  and  Marathon,  established  schools  to  conform  to  the 
requirements,  and  the  amount  appropriated  was  divided  equally 
between  them. 
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STATE  SUPKRINTBNDBNT. 
Term,  and  oath. 

His  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years. 

He  shall  take  his  constitutional  ostb  of  office  within  ZO  days  after 
receiving  notice  of  election  and  it  shall  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary ot  State. 

wis.  Stati.,  sec.  1S4,  p.  £56. 

O/flce. 

His  otflce  shall  be  In  the  capltol,  where  papers  and  documentf  re- 
lating to  his  office  shall  be  deposited. 

Wis.  Rtats.,  SCO.  m,  p.  268. 

This  act  provides  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  Auditor  may  approve  vouchers  far  transportation. 

Ch.  426,   L.   1901. 

Salary. 

His  salary  is  tl.2O0  annually  and  he  Is  to  be  reimbursed  his  travel- 
ling expenses  in  making  official  visits  required  by  law,  for  the 
preparation  of  Agricultural  Courses  In  Common  Schools. 
Wis.  SlatR.,  BPC  110.  p.  StO. 

As  Commissioner  under  tbis  act  his  salary  Is  f3,800  annually,  and 
traveling  espenees. 

Cb.  199,  L.  1901. 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

He  may  appoint  an  assistant  at  fl.SOO  annually  and  traveling  ex- 
penses, whose  oatti  of  office  and  appointment  shall  be  flled  with 
Secretary  of  State. 
Such  assistant  shall  perform  such  dutioB  aa  Superintendent  shall 
prescribe. 

Win.  Sluts.,  spc.  IBS,  p.  SB.  nnicndoil  l.y  cb.  297,  L.  1899. 

High  School  Inspector. 

In  like  manner  he  may  appoint  a  High  School  Inspector  at  fl,800 
and   neressary  expenees.  who  shall  assist  blm  as  provided   In 
this  section.     The  salary  and  expenses  ot  this  office  to  be  from 
the  appropriation  to  free  high  schools. 
WiP,   Stn(».,   BPCB.   Iffia.   no,   p.  256. 

Clerks,  etc.  ~  '    \   "",    f      ="1^] 

He  may  appoint  clerks,  as  follows: 

A  chief  clerk,  at  (1,500  annnally,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  office 
books  and  correspondence.  ^ 

,.„,-..  ..yC.OOglC 
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A  library  clerk  at  fl,400  annuiilly,  who  la  allowed  travelling  ex- 

poDBBS,  and  who  shall  aid  school  Ilbrarlee. 
An  iDdex  flllag  clerk  at  tLOOO. 
A  mailing  clerk  at  (1,000. 
A  clerk  and  stenographer  at  f720. 

Wla.   StatB:,  sec.  186b.  p.  2fi«,  omended  by  ch.  297,  L.  1S99. 

Duties. 

He  shall  have  general  supervlsloa  over  common  echoola,  and  It 
shall  be  his  duty 

1.  To  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  and  work  (or  the  cause  ot  edu- 

cation, as  herein  stated. 

2.  To  recommend  the  most  Improved  teit-books  and  advise  and  cor- 

respond regarding  the  Improvement  In  the  common  school  sys- 
tem. 

3.  To  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  regarding  school  libraries, 

lawB  and  courees  o*  study. 

4.  To  examine  ajjd  determine  finally  appeaJs  under  the  laws  and 

prescribe  rules  of  practice  In  respect  thereto. 
6.  To  collect  educational  work. 

He  may  expend  therefor  not  over  (150  a  year. 

6.  To  apportion  and  distribute  school  tund  Income. 

7.  To  make  copies  when  required  of  any  paper  In  his  ofilce  or  any 

of  his  acts  or  decisions,  and  he  may  charge  therelor  12u  per 
folio. 

WIe.  StatB.,  sec.  166,  p.  256. 

8.  To  deliver  his  report  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  Dee.  10  each 

even  numbered  year. 

Win.  aialB..  sec.  3&6b,  p.  311. 

(Thlfi  subdivision  states  what  his  report  shall  embrace.) 

Ch.  97,   I„  190L 

9.  To  hold  at  least  four  conventions  yearly  (or  consultation,  etc., 

with  county  superintendents. 
This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the 

Governor  before  Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 
9,000  copies  of  the  biennial  r^>ort  of  tbe  State  Superintendent 

shall  be  printed,  not  to  exceed  250  pages. 

U.  8.  grant  of  public  land. 

Every  16th  siection  of  public  land  of  the  U.  S.  is  granted  to  the 
state  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Eonbllng  act,  p.  49, 
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Blale  Buperintendent. 

Tlie  supervision  of  public  Instruction  Is  vested  in  the  State  Super- 
IntADdent,  whQ  ehall  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  state.    His 
compensatloD  shall  not  exceed  $1,200,  annually. 
Const.,  art  10,  sec.  1,  p.  119. 

BchQOl  ftitid,  interest  of,  how  applied. 

The  laterest  of  the  school  fund  shall  be  affiled  to  the  support  and 
malnteaauce  of  public  schools,  the  purchase  Of  suitable  libraries 
and  apparatus  therefor. 

Const.,  art.  10,  sec.  2,  p.  119. 

District  Hchoola;  tuition;  sectarian  initmction. 

Provider  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools,  which  shall  be 
uniform  and  free  from  tuition  charge  to  children  between  four 
and  twenty,  and  ao  sectarian  Instruction  shall  be  allowed. 
Const.,  art.  10,  sec.  S,  p.  11». 

Annual  school  tax.     ' 

Each  town  and  clt?  shall  raise  by  tax  for  support  of  common  schools 
annually,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  the  amount  received  by 
such  municipality  for  school  purposes  from  the  Income  of 
school  fund. 

Cowt.,  art.  10,   HPC.  4,  p.  130. 

Income  of  school  fund. 

Provision  for  the  distribution  of  school  fund  Income. 
When  no  distribution. 

Const.,  art.  10,  Btn-.  B,  p.  120. 

Regents. 

He  Is  ex-officlo  member  of  the  Regents  of  Normal  Schools. 

wis,  Stnts.,  see.  IM,  p.  326.  amtiicl.ed  liy  cU.  74,  L.  18S9. 

Board  of  Visitors. 

He  shall  appoint  a  Board  of  Visitors  tor  Normal  Schools. 


Report  of  academies. 

Hu  shall  receive  on  or  before  October  10  of  each  even-numbered 
year  a  report  from  the  trustees  of  academies  and  Institutions 
for  the  year  ending  witi  the  31at  of  August  of  the  second  pre- 
ceding year. 
What  report  shall  contain. 

Wis.  Slatn..  Eoc.  ill,  p.  341,   Including  ttes.  407.  408. 
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Record  of  ezamlnotlo/t. 

Ho  BhaJl  record  the  date  of  certificates  Issued  and  tba  name,  age 
and  residence  of  person  to  vhoin  issued  and  preserve  on  file 
In  his  office  all  papers  relating  to  the  examination  ol  appli- 
cants for  state  certificates. 
Wla.  Stata.,  sec.  466,  p.  S$7. 

Compeniatlon  of  examinert. 

Tlie  State  Superintendent  shall  lis  and  certify  ail  the  actual  and 
necesaar;  expenses  Incurred  by  the  examiners. 

Wla.  SiBtB.,  Bi'c.  4£S,  p.  3«T, 

Examinations  for  superintendents  certificates. 

Relates  to  the  conduct  ot  examination  (or  teachers'  state  certlfi- 

WlB.  acats.,  BGC.  4611.  p.  3T3. 

Purchase  of  booki;  librarian  and  record*. 

He  sball  prepare  a  Hat  ol  books  and  furnish  the  same  for  district 
libraries.  He  shall  furnish  to  each  town  cleric  record  books 
for  the  use  of  bis  office  In  connection  with  duties  speciOed  In 
this  section. 

WIh.  Stata,,  nee  me-h,  p.  3S2,  amended  by  eb.  !T2.  L.  IS99. 

Farm  bulletins. 

Ho  shall  distribute  farm  bulletlnB  deposited  with  blm  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Agricultural  Institutes. 

Wl<.  SlalB.,  sec.  4SSc,  p.  383. 

Btale  aid. 

He  Shan  certify  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  aid  of  free  high  schools 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Wis.   8MtB.,  sec.  49Ib,  p.  3ffi. 

State  aid,  hote  obtained. 

State  aid  to  manual  training  schools— how  secured,   amount  of 

and  ho«r  paid. 
Unyt&tions  as  to  amount  of  state  aid. 
Amount  of  state  aid  how  determined  and  obtained. 

Wla.  SiBta.,  sec.  436.  p.  38S.  ampuded  l>7  eh.  214,  I..  13e». 

Supervision  and  course  of  study. 

State  Superintendent's  duties  In  the  line  of  supervision. 

Win.   Btata.,  Bee.  4S6a,   p.  388. 

State  aid  for  manual  training  department. 

Wis.  auta..  aec.  49£c,  p.  389,  omendnl  1>j  cb.  273,  L.  1899. 
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Dictionaries. 

He  may  furnish  to  any  school  dtatrlcl  or  department  thereof  one 
'  copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  on  receipt  of  an  affidavit  of  the 
proper  officer  that  the  school  has  noi  oeen  supplied  or  that  tlie 
one  furnished  baa  been  lost  or  is  unfit  tor  use.  On  payment 
in  advance  oC  the  cost  price  to  said  Superintendent  for  any  BO 
to  be  re-placed. 

He  may  selt.  at  the  cost  price,  to  any  of  the  charitable,  educational, 
reformatory,  or  penal  Institutlona  on  the  written  requisitioo 
made  by  institution  superintendent,  as  many  ct^ies  of  such 
dictionary,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  departments  in  tlie 
institutions,  as  may  be  necessary. 

Ho  may  also  furnish  each  county  Buperlntendent,  each  teacher  em- 
ployed in  Normal  Schools  or  University,  each  state  officer  and 
member  of  Legislature  and  their  employees,  with  one  copy 
tfiereof  at  cost  price. 

He  may  purchase,  at  not  exceeding  fT  per  copy  delivered  at  bis 
office,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  such  dictionaries  to  fur- 
nish as  above  and  the  e.xpense  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
state  treasury. 

Wl^^.  Hliilii..  M-c.  5(19,  p.  £92. 

Pav^ent  of  money. 

The  State  Superintendent  shall  pay  to  the  State  Treasurer  all  the 
money  received  on  account  of  dictionaries  sold  as  afore  stated 
and  render  an  account  of  all  dictionaries  sold  in  hie  report  to 
the  Governor. 

Wis.   Stiita,,  BW.  £11,  p.  iM. 

Apportiontitent  of;  loss  of  right. 
School  Fund  income  tax. 
Apportionment  to  counties  how  made. 
There  shall  be  no  apportionment  when  schools  are  not  maintained 

7  months  in  the  year.  , 

WiK.  KInU..  af:  551,  ]>.  4U3.  niupiiilpil  hy  ch.  ItS.  L.  1C99. 

Certificate  and  notice.  ■ 

Ho  shall  certify  the  apportionment  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Immediately  giving  notice  to  each  county  clerk  and  county 
treasurer  stating  amount  apportioned  to  his  county. 


Correction  of  apportionment. 

Pi-ocedure  when  there  is  a  correction  to  he  made^Iu  the  apportion- 
ment 

wih.  i'lBiM.,  «.•<■.  y^.  p.  VA. 
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State  aid  lo  ichooU. 

When  application  is  made  to  him,  the  State  Superintendent  shall, 
wllh  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Control,  grant  permlsaloD  to 
establish  schools  for  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  residents  of  this 

Mayor  of  any  cltjr  and  president  of  any  village  which  shall  main- 
tain Guch  schools  shall  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  an- 
nually, and  oftener  It  eo  directed,  facts  in  relation  to  such 
achogls  as  they  may  require. 

ActouHli,  how  made. 

Certificates  and  aflldavita  subBtantlating  accounts  for  Buma  to  be 
paid  for  support  of  such  schools  shall  be  approved  In  writing 
by  The  State  Superintendent 

WlB.  UlBtx.,  nn:  GTS,  [I.  42S:  m-c.  ST3,  p.  426. 

Poatage. 

He  la  entitled  to  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  for  his  of- 
fice tor  offlclal  correspondence  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 


Stalionery. 

Me  or  bis  afslstaDt  may  procure  stationery  tor  hie  oBlce  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state. 

Win,    Statu.-,  we.  290.  p.  301. 

Duties  of  mate  Buperinlendent. 

Ho  shall  give  information  and  assistance  In  organizing  training 
schools  in  counties  for  common  school  teachers. 

He  shall  prescribe  the  courses  of  studies  to  be  pursued  and  de- 
termine the  qualiAcatlons  of  the  teachers. 
He  shall  supervise  and  inspect  the  same. 

CD.  2fi8,   L.  1G»9. 

Counts  training  achooU. 

The  secretary  of  each  county  training  school  iKiard  shall  report  to 
the  Superintendent  on  each  July  1.  Upon  receipt  of  such  re- 
port, 1(  satisfactory,  the  Superintendent  shall  make  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Ch.  2eg.   I..  18»S 

The  assistant  state  superintendent  and  library  clerk  shall  be  re- 
imbursed expenses  actually  incurred  In  performance  of  duty 
when  such  accounts  are  approved  by  the  Superintendent 

Ch.  297,   L.   1S99.  ,  .  . 

L,  g„zc.  by  C. 003 IC 
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Appointment  of  Harvey  as  commUaioner. 

AppotDttnent  oC  State  Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey  aa  commis- 
sioner to  Investigate  methodB  of  manual  training.     Duties. 


fl,000  may  be  used  by  tbe  State  Superintendent  for  providing  pub- 
lic lectures. in  connection  wltb  institutes. 

Wl8.  Slats..  a«c.  V»,  p.  340,  ameDded  by  cli.  ITS,  L.  1S»9. 

Inatitule  iMtruclors. 

No  money  ah  all  be  paid  for  services  rendered  as  an  Instructor  In 
any  institute  to  any  person  unless  he  bolds  a  cetUflcate  signed 
by  ttie  Slate  Superlntendeot  certifying  that  the  committee  on 
Institutes  of  tlie  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  approves 
ot  BsJd  person  as  a  competent  Institute  instructor. 

WlB.  malH.,  see.  4G11,  p.  372. 

Sohool  fiinA  tax;  apportionment. 
School  fund  apportionment. 

He  shall  apportion  tbe  school  moneys  each  county  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  and  certify  tbe  apportionment  so  made  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  State  Treasurer  and  he  shall  at  the  same  time 
certify  ibe  amount  of  said  tax  to  each  county  clerk  and  treas* 
urer. 

WlB.  Slat!.,  Bee.  lOTSa,  p.  BZ!. 

Report  of  academies. 

On  or  hefore  Octol>er  of  each  even-numbered  year  he  shall  receive 

tbe  report  of  the  academies. 
What  report  shall  contain, 

WlH.  Stats.,  ace.  411,  p.  Ml. 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  a  regular  collegiate  course  tit 
the  University  and  after  such  gi^duatlon  shall  furnish  evi- 
dence ti)  the  State  Superintendent  of  good  moral  character  and 
of  successful  teaching  for  one  year  in  a  public  school  of  this 
state  may  have  his  diploma  countersigned  by  said  Superin- 
tendent which  eball  then  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  limited 
state  certificate,  subject  to  the  power  vested  in  tbe  State  Su- 
perintendent to  revoke  the  right  given  by  his  signature  to  such 
diploma. 

Wis.  SlatB..  aev.  3ST,  p.  323. 

This  act  adds  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  49Ta  and  relating  to 
tbe  review  of  the  doclslons  of  tbe  State  Superintendent 
Ch.  184.  L.  IBOI.  I  , 
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Wheoever  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  in  tlie  office  of  the  county  su- 
perln  ton  dent  the  Stat£  Superintendent  may  appoint  a  suitable 
person  to  such  office  until  anotber  shall  be  elected  and  quallfled. 

Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  1^,  p.  76b. 

The  State  Superintendent  shall  furnish  each  office  by  whom  a  re- 
port shall  be  made  blank  forme  upon  which  they  shall  make 
tDeIr  annual  reports. 

WIh.   Stuts.,  sn.'.  4^.  p.  3TS. 

He  Is  authorized  to  Issue  certificates  as  herein  provided  for  after 
counteralgnlng  diploma  Issued  by  the  State  University.     Force 
and  effect  of  this  act  results  in  a  legal  license  to  teach  In  pub- 
lic schools. 
Fh.  ITL  L.  1901. 

This  act  relates  to  the  decisions  of  the  State  Superintendent  pro- 
vided for  by  chapter  27  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes  of  1S9S. 

Ch.  ISO,  L.  1901. 

This  act  provides  for  the  establiahlnE  and  maintenance  of  county 
schools  of  agriculture  and  recites  the  duties  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent In  connection  therewith. 

Cb.  2BS,   L.  IWL 

The  State  Superintendent  may  appoint  two  competent  persons  who 
sfiall  act  under  his  direction  as  inspectors  of  day  school  for  the 
d«af  and  for  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  Delavan.  When  not 
engaged  in  the  Inspection  of  tbe  schools  such  inspectors  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  State  Superintendent  shall 
direct 


This  act  authorizes  the  State  Superintendent  to  appoint  two  per- 
sons to  assist  him  in  the  insp'ecting  and  supervising  of  state 
graded  and  free  high  schools  to  be  known  as  the  state  school 

Inspectors. 
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DISBURSKMICXTB  IN  THE  OKI'ARTMENT  OK  STATB  SUPEKINTKNDENT 
Km  ^e  j'cur  ending  Si'pt.  30,  1900. 

Salaries  of  eight  (S)  omdnls  nad  rlcms  tlO,E20  OO 

Trarciing  eippasea  of  live  peinauB   1,99868 

DlcUoimrles  purcbnsed  to  be  mid 1,40100 

PoBtagc  and  P.  O.  box  rent 915  » 

I'rlDtlng,  Including  niumurlt.  and  arbor  6aj  annuals  and  coat  of  paper 

ami  tvnst^.  iicr  rppott  ComuilH^uaera  »(  Printing 3,6BEi  SI 

Exiiresaagc 7£S  £9 

Slatlooerr.  l>er  report  Buiiennteuileut  Public  Properly  Z19  IZ 

Sundry   Item*   143  49 

Total   K3.Sa  47 

'    i'agee  15S.  488  arul  GOO  lu   lh<'  reiKirt  of  (be  Svcrotary  of  State  fur  tbe  j'ear 
ending  SPiit.  30.  1900. 


DISBUUSKUKNTS    ON    ACCOUNT    OK    COMMON    SCHOOLS 

For  tlie  year  ending  Sept,  30,  19O0. 

Per  diem  (iiieuneB  of  three  (3)  poraona  |S44  80 

Interoat  on  (.trtlBentea  uf  Inileblcdncds  due  from  gfncrut  fiiuil  tu  bcIiooI 

fund  Income  I09.459  00 

Total,    1110,303.80    per    page    1K2,    and   t^l,S00.32    per    pagea    212-213. 

tranafera  Having  been  deilneted.  making.  In  all 1801.804  12 

See  repurC  of  tliu  Mi-cr.-tary  of  Slnte  fur  ilie  j-c'flr  ending  Sept.  30,  19»). 


DISUURSEMU.NTH  IN   COLKTV   TRAINING   Sl^llOOI.K  KOR  TEACHERS 
.  VoT  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.  1900. 
Amount  of  slate  appraprlntlnn,  divided  Minnlly  iMtween  Dunn  and  Mara- 
thon  counties    B, 500  00 

I'Hge  1S2  111  the  report  of  the  Sccietui}'  of  State  for  the  year  euillrig  Sept.  30. 


DIi!IIITK81':MENTS   IN   KREE  Ilinil   BCIIOOLS 

I'-rir  the  year  eiidlnu  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Amount  apporlicined  to  the  varloi-s  count'en  In  the  Male  197. S71  80 

I'age  197  In   the  report  of,  the   Kecvelory  of   Stale  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1900, 

IIISBTUSEMEXTS   IN  Cl>NNi:<'T10N   WITH    MANI'AI,  TKAINING   IV 
111(111  SClIllOI.t:. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.  1900, 

Amount  paid  to  ten  (10)  cltlcR  complying  wMhrlbe  Inw   13,500  00 

I'uge  197  In  Ibe  SeiTetury  of  Slate's  repnrt  (or  ]D00. 

DlSBTRfKMKNTS  IX  (TIN-SKCTHIN  WITH  lllvAK  UTTE  INSTRCCTION 


,nioiint  pntd  to  ]5  .■IiIck  eomplylnK  ivllli  the  law  . 
I'oge  191  111  Setretury  iif  Sinters  report  for  1900. 
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RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER. 

Thia  elective  state  officer  is  charged  with  the  duty  to  inspect 
and  examine  the  condition  of  the  railroads  doing  business  in 
the  state  with  relation  to  the  public  safety  and  convenience. 

Any  one  desiring  the  full  details  of  his  powers  and  duties,  ref- 
erence should  be  made  to  the  section  o£  the  Wisconsin  Statutes 
of  1898  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereto  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  compilation  which  follows. 

RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER. 

HoiB  chosen;  election  and  term. 

He  shall  be  chosen  at  the  genera!  election  each  even-numbered  year 

for  a  term  at  two  years,  beginning  'the  flrst  Monday  In  January 

succeeding  election. 
No  person  owning  stocks  or  bonds  or  in  the  employ  ol  or  interested 

otherwise  pecuniarily  In  any  railroad  or  transportation  company 

shall  be  eligible  to  this  office. 

Wis,  stats.,  »ec.  128,  p.  819;  aec.  1T92,  p.  1321. 

Salary;  reaiffnation. 

His  salary  Is  $3,000  annually. 

It  he  resigns  his  resignation  shall  be  made  to  the  Governor. 

Sections  94k,  94L  and  965  provide  Iiow  vacancy  may  be  fllled. 

Wis.  Stnts..  sec.  110,  p.  SEli  aec.  Sa,  p.  T63. 

ffit  oath  and  bond. 

He  shall  take  the  oath  herein  provided. 

His  bond  shall  tie  (20,000,  with  sureties  approved  by  the  Governor. 

Bond  shall  be  fUed  with  the  Secretary  ot  State. 

WIk.  Statn..  av.  1T93,  p.  1321. 

Aisittance. 

He  shall  appoint  a  deputy  commissioner  whose  salary  shall  be 
11,750  annually,  and  who  shall  have  the  same  power  as  Com- 
mlestoner.  His  oath  shall  be  as  herein  provided  and  shall  he 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  shall  give  such  bond  to 
the  Commissioner  as  the  latter  may  prescribe. 

No  other  cl«Fricai  assistance  is  provided. 

Win.  etats.,  sec.  no,  p.  261, 
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Dutiet. 

He  Bhail  Inquire  Into  any  neglect  or  vlolftUon  or  the  laws  ot  the 
state  hy  any  raJtro&il  corporation  doing  buslnen  therein.  He 
shall  inspect  and  examine  the  oonditlon,  equipment  B.ail  man' 
ner  or  management  ot  any  and  all  railroads  doing  business  In 
the  state  with  relation  to  the  [public  eafety  and  convenience.  He 
shall  also  examine  and  ascertain  the  pecunl&ry  condition  and 
the  manner  of  the  financial  management  ot  every  such  railroad 
corporation. 

Wis.  StstB.,  8CC.  17W,  p.  1321. 

Further  duties;  companies  to  report. 

His  duty  relating  to  complaints  made  in  writing. 

He  shall  on  or  before  Feb.  10  in  each  year  ascertain  aad  return 

to  the  State  Treasurer: 

1.  The  actual  coat  of  each  railroad  In  this  state  up  to  and  including 

Dec.  31,  the  next  preceding. 

2.  The  total  gross  receipts  resulting  ffom  the  operation  of  every 

such  railroad  during  the  next  preceding  year. 

3.  The  total  net  eaminga  resulting  from  the  operation  of  every 

railroad  during  the  preceding  yeetr, 

4.  The  total  interest-bearing  indebtedneas  of  the  corporation  owning 

or  operating  euch  railroad  and  the  amount  of  interest  paid  such 
corporation  during  the  preceding  year,  ending  on  the  31st  of 
December. 

Wl«.  SlatB.,   sec.  1736,  p.  1332. 

Powers;  witnesses. 

He  shall  have  the  power  to  examine  witnesses,  administer  oaths, 
send  for  persons  or  papers  and  at  any  and  all  times  may  have 
access  to  all  books  and  papers  of  every  such  railroad  corpora- 
tion m  any  railroad  oiuce  ot  this  state. 

Wia.  Stats.,  aec.  11%,   p,  1323. 

Railroad  maps. 

He  shall  supervise  the  publishing  of  the  25,000  copies  or  railroad 

maps  ot  Wisconsin. 
How  certain  number  of  copies  shall  be  mounted. 

WlH.  StalB.,  BOc,  i;95«.  p.  1123. 

Office  supplies,  expenses,  transportation. 

He  shall  keep  his  office  at  the  capltol  and  shall  be  provided  with 
all  necessities,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
state  treasury. 

Commissioner  and  his  deputy  shall  have  the  right  ot  pAsslng,  In 
the  discharge  ot  their  offlcial  duties,  on  all  railroads  and  rail- 
road trains  free  of  charge. 

WlB.  Btftts..  MC.  1797,  p.  1323.  ''■'"''■■  '■■■■  ^  "■ '^ '£S"- 
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Books  to  be  produced;  tridge  devicea. 

He  may  require  ratlroad  corpbratlone  to  produce  their  books  aa  iaa,y 

be  required,  as  herein  provided. 
He  may  approve  Interlocking  bridse  device  and  safety  crossings. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  ITBI,  p.  IM. 

Postage. 

He  shall  be  tumlshed  with  postage  and  stamped  envelopes  for  his 
oIBclal  correspondence. 
vnt.  stktB.,  sec.  ice,  p.  Kg. 

stationery. 

He  shall  be  furnished  with  necessary  stationery. 

Wis.  StatB.,  KC.  290,  p.  301. 

Blue  Book. 

He  may  bave  125  copies  of  Blue  Book. 

WlB.  Stata.,  BPc.  m,  p.  Z3B.' 

Palace,  steeping  and  drawing  room  cars. 

Every  owner  of  palace,  sleeping  and  drawing  room  cars  shall  make 
and  return  to  the  Railroad  Conunlsstoner  a  true  statement  of 
the  groes  earnings  made  by  U19  use  of  such  cars  between  points- 
within  this  state. 

Wla.  Slats.,  sec.  l^SSb,  p.  9Z7. 

ft.  R.j  return  of  earnings. 

A  true  statement  of  the  gross  earnings  made  and  returned  to  the 

State  Treasurer  by  every  railroad  company. 
Win.  Stats.,  sec.  mi,  p.  932. 

Report,  when  to  be  made. 

Every  person  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  street  railway 
within  the  state  of  Wleconsln  shall  on  or  before  Jan.  31,  report 
to  Qie  Railroad  Commissioner  annually  of  its  operations  during 
the  preceding  year. 

Cb.  329,  L.  ot  1S99,  p.  599. 

Provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Governor  odd- 
numbered  year. 
Ch.  97.  L.  1901. 

What  report  shall  contain. 

Cb.  SOB,  L.  1S99. 

Penalty  In  case  of  neglecL 

Provides  (or  report  to  him  from  assessors.  -,  , 
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Board  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  against  R.  R.  Cos. 

The  Railroad  Commissioner,  Attorney  General  and  Governor  are 
hereby  conatltuttd  a  board  to  hear,  try  and  determlue  Ihe  com- 
plain ts. 

Railroad  Commissioner  shall  investigate  the  complaints  and  report 
to  the  Board. 

Ch,  225,  p.  376, 

Printing. 

The  report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioner  shall  be  limited  to  200 
pages  and  1.000  copies  shall  be  printed. 

Wis.  BtstH.,  »«<.'.  3SSb,  p.  314. 


For  the  f  par  cuilIng  tiept.  X.  1300. 

Rnlnrlca  of  olBclnln  nml  cmploj-'*s  15.310  OS 

.Trnvpllng  pipcnm>B  of  comiuigKloncr  and  dcuiity 994  34 

PriDllnic.    incluilIiiK  cust   of  [mppr  mid   nnsle,   pir   report   CounilBslou- 

era  Printing 490  93 

I'OBtBKe  iind  P.  O.  boi  rpnl  • 167  00 

SInlloniTj.  ppr  rpport  SnppriiitondpQt  I'ulilli^  I'ropertj-  40  63 

SHDiIrj-  Itums  13684 

TotHl  I7.12S  74 
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INSURANCE  COMMISSIONER. 

Tliis  elective  state  officer  is  charged  with  the  duty  «f  deter- 
mining under  the  state  laws  as  to  what  companies  shall  do  busi- 
ness in  the  state. 

The  reports  which  shall  be  made  to  him,  bis  power,  duties 
and  privileges  are  as  outlined  in  the  laws  which  follow : 

COMMISSIONER  OF  INSURANCE. 

ElfcUon  and  term. 

Me  Shalt  bd  cboseo  biennially  at  the  general  election  in  even-num- 
bered year. 

wis.  StalB.,  see.  US,  p.  240. 

Salary. 

HU  salary  shall  be  $3,000,  annually. 

(Sees.  961  and  94k,  94L,  provides  how  he  may  resign  and  how  va- 
cancy may  be  filled.) 

Wis.  Slots.,  Hec.  ITO,  p.  261. 

CommUaioner'g  oath,  tiond.  o/pce — Reports. 

BeCore  entering  upon  his  duties  he  shall  take  the  oath  of  office  and 
execute  a  bond  for  f20,000,  aa  herein  required.  Tbe  oath  shall 
be  flled  with  the  Secretary  ot  State  and  the  bond  with  the 
State  Treaaurer,  after  having  been  approved  by  'the  Governor. 
He  shall  have  an  official  seal  and  conduct  examinations  and  ex- 
ercise such  control  of  Insurance  corporations  as  may  be  required 
by  law. 

His  office  shall  be  In  tbe  capltol  and  he  shall  be  provided  with 
postage,  printing  office  supplies  and  Blue  Boohs. 

All  Insurance  companies  shall  report  to  bim. 

win.   Slnta.,  wr.  1967.   p.  HS3:  BCf.   121,    p.  236:  hpc.    1E9,    [i.  ZMi:   bo<-. 
SM.  p.  301. 

Depaly  and  other  UMistanta  and  iaUiHea. 

He  may  appoint  a  deputy  at  (1,500  annually,  whose  oath  of  office 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  who  shall  give  a 
bond  to  the  Commissioner  as  he  may  prescribe.  Such  deputy 
sbalt'haTe  the  same  power  as  Commissioner  In  case  of  the  tat- 
ter's sickness  or  absence  or  when  detailed  to  do  special  tu:te,  iv/-^lc 
31 
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He  may  appoint: 
A  chief  clerk  at  (1,200  annually. 
An  actuary  at  (1,200  annually. 
An  examiner  at  (1,200  annually. 
Two  clerks  at  (1,200  each  annually. 
A  stenographer  at  (720.  annually. 
A  SItng  clerK  at  (900  annually. 
A  messenger  at  (900.  annually. 
A  mailing  clerk  at  (900,  annually. 

Wis.  StntB.,  Bee.  19670.  p.  1483;  ecc.  170,  p.  281. 


Investigation ;  fees;  revocation  of  license. 

The  CommtBBioner  may  address  Inquiries  to  any  Insurance  company 
doing  business  In  ttais  state  or  any  officer  thereof  in  relation  to 
its  doings  or  conditions  or  any  other  matter  connected  with 
Its  transactions,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corporation 
or  officer  bo  addressed  to  promptly  reply  in  wrltlag  to 
sucb  Inquiries;  and.  whenever  he  shall  deem  It  expedient  to  do 
so.  or  when  any  responsible  person  Bhall  file  with  him  written 
charges  against  any  such  corporation,  alleging  that  any  return 
or  statement  filed  by  it  with  such  Commlsstoner  is  false  or 
that  its  affairs  are  In  an  unsound  c<mdltton,  he  shall,  In  person, 
or  by  some  one  to  be  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  not  au 
officer  or  agent  of.  or  in  any  manner  interested  In,  any  insur- 
ance corporation  doing  business  in  this  state,  except  as  a  policy 
holder,  examine  Into  its  affairs  and  condition;  end  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  tile  corporation,  its  offlcera  or  agents  to  cause  its 
books  to  be  opened  tor  Inspection,  and  to  pay  all  reasonable  ex- 
pense ot  and  compensation  for  such  examination  upon  the  cer- 
tificate and  requisition  therefor  of  said  Commissioner;  which 
expenses,  however,  shall  not  exceed  (S  per  day  during  the  time 
of  the  examination  and  5c  per  mile  for  traveling. 

Whenever  I:,  shall  appear  to  the  said  commiBsioner  from  his  own 
examination  or  the  report  of  the  person  appointed  by  him  that 
the  condition  of  any  foreign  company  examined  is  unsound  he 
shall  revoke  the  certificate  granted  such  company  and  cause  a 
notification  thereof  to  be  published  In  the  official  etate  paper 
and  mall  a  copy  thereof  to  each  agent 

The  Commissioner  shall  examine  insurance  corporations  applying 
for  admission  to  tr'aneact  business  In  this  state,  and  if  the 
attairs  or  condition  of  any  such  corporation  do  not  fully  m^t 
the  requirements  of  law  he  shall  withhold  his  certificate. 

WiB,  KiBtB.,  srr    196S.  p.  HM. 
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Reitoration  of  capital. 

Provides  th«  duty  ot  tbe  Commtfaloaer  as  to  requlrins  restoration 
of  capital  of  lasurance  companleB.  as  herein  provided. 

WlB.  StatB.,  KC.  1969,  y.  HM. 

Reduction  of  capital. 

Providea  that  the  CommiBsloner  may,  as  herein  provided,  author- 
ize corporations  to  continue  buHlnees  on  reduced  capital  stock 
where  capital  has  been  Impaired. 
Wis.  StatB.,  aa.  I9T0,  p.  1<H. 

Forma  for  ond  publication  of  statement t. 

Tbe  Commissioner  of  Insurance  shall  prepare  and  furnish  to  each 
Insurance  corporation  organlEed  under  the  laws  ot  tbe  state 
and  to  the  attorneys  of  corporations  Incorporated  in  other 
states  and  countries,  doing  business  ot  Insurance  tn  tbls  state 
printed  torms  of  annual  and  other  statements  as  required  by 
law  to  be  made  by  sucb  corporations,  and  may  make  bucH 
changes  In  aucb  forms  as  shall  seem  best  adapted  to  elicit 
from  tbem  a  true  exhibit  of  their  condition  in  relation  to  the 
matters  required  by  law  to  be  reported  to  him;  and  all  such 
corporations  shall  make  such  statements  as  required  by  tbe 
sard  commissioner;  and  he  may  for  Euch  reasons  as  he  shall 
deem  snfQclent,  extend  tbe  time  for  filing  such  annu^  state- 
menis,  but  not  exceeding  60  days. 
He  shall  cause  condensed  statements  of  certain  companies  to  be 
published  In  tbe  state  official  paper  and  in  one  other  dally 
newspaper. 

WlB.  SIfltB.,  sec.  isn,  p.  1486.  Dmended  lij  ch.  192.  L.  1899. 

Fees  payable. 

There  shall  be  paid  to  the  commissioner  In  addition  to  the  fees 
elsewhere  In  these  statutes  provided  for,  by  every  insurance 
corporation,  person  or  agent  to  whom  this  chapter  applies, 
tbe  following  tees;  For  filing  the  first  declaration  or  state- 
ment, with  certified  copy  of  charter.  $26.  For  filing  the  annual 
statement  of  any  Insurance  corporation,  (25. 

For  each  certificate  of  authority  Issued  by  bim  to  each  agent  of  any 
foreign  fire  or  marine  Insurance  company  not  organized  as 
aforesaid,  %2. 

For  every  copy  of  a  paper  filed  In  hU  office,  other  than  such  decla- 
rations and  statements.  15  cents  per  folio. 

For  certTTylng  and  affixing  his  seal  to  any  paper,  GO  cents. 

Millers'  and  manufacturers'  mutual  Insurance  corporations  shall 
pay 
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For  ming  the  flret  declaration  or  statement  and  issuing  certificate 
tbereon,  flO.  For  filing  annual  statement  aud  issuing  certi- 
ficate thereon,  f3. 

WlB.  StatB.,  MC.  WIS.  p.  I48S. 

Agents  to  Be  licensed. 

No  officer  or  broker,  ageut  or  sub-agent  of  any  insurance  corpora- 
tion of  any  kind,  except  town  insurance  corporations  of  this 
state  shall  act  or  aid  in  any  manner  in  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  or  with  such  corporation,  in  placing  risks  or  effecting 
Insurance  therein  without  first  procuring  from  the  Commie- 
Gloner  a  certificate  of  authority  as  provided  by  law  nor  after 
the  period  named  in  such  certificate  shall  have  expired. 

WlB.  Btats.,  sec.  1976,  p.  14BS. 

Proceeding  if  law  violated;  expenses. 

The  CommlESioner  shall  bring  notice  ut  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  by  insurance  companies  to  the 
QoQce  of  any  company  which  shall  have  committed  the  same. 
And  in  case  of  persistent  violation  thereof  by  any  company 
he  shall,  If  the  company  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this 
state,  report  tha  same  to  the  Attorney  General. 

He  shall  also  bring  or  cause  actions  to  t>e  brought  to  recover  all 
torfeltui'es  Imposed  by  these  statutes  for  a  violation  of  any  of 
their  provisions  by  Insurance  companies  or  their  agents. 

wis.  81  at  a.,  et-e.  ]»72n.  p.  14jt6. 

Commissioner's  report. 

The  Commissioner  shall  keep  and  preserve  In  a  permanent  form  a 
full  record  of  his  proceedings,  including  a  concise  etatemeot 
of  the  condition  of  each  Insurance  company  reported,  vis- 
ited or  examined  by  him:  and  shall  annually  at  the  earliest  date 
make  a  report  to  the  Qovemor  of  the  general  conduct  and  con- 
dition of  all  such  companies. 

\Vh.  Stats,,  sev.  1»T2I>,  p.  14se.  amcndpi]  b^  rh.  233,  L.  1901. 

What  report  shall  contain. 

Provides  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  reports  Is- 
sued by  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
fh.  im.  K  19M, 
Payments;  monlAIv  report. 

The  Commissioner  shall  make  dally  payments  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer of  all  tees  and  taxes  received  and  shall,  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  report  Iti  detail  the  receipts  of  bis  department 
during  the  preceding  month  to  the  Oovernor,  Secretary  of 
State  and  State  Treasurer,  together  with  the  dates  of  such  pay- 
ments to  the  Treasurer.  i,  .hl-  .^  i..,  -.^  .v  .\/-^n_ 

Wis.  8(8ts.,  sec.  ISnc,  p.  11R7. 
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Falnalion.o^  policies. 

Tbe  CommlBsloner  shall  calculate  the  existing  value  of  all  the 
outstanding  policies  of  any  corporation  not  valued  by  the  In- 
surance department  or  proper  ofllcers  of  either  state  under 
whose  laws  It  is  organized,  or  of  Nev  York  or  Uaasachusetts 
and  such  corporation  shall  pay  him  compensation  therefor  as 
herein  provided. 

Wis.  Btals.,  sec.  ie60.  p.  14G8. 

Fire  and  navigation  insurance;  fees. 

Provide  tor  payment  by  Insurance  companies  of  Ilcenae  tew  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Insurance. 


Feet  of  foreign  companies. 

Provide  for  payment  by  Insurance  companies  of  license  tees  to  the 
State  Treasurer. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1221,   p.  926. 

Formafion  of,  for  intaring  property — Articles,  loftat  to  contain. 

Not  less  than  IS  persons  may  organize  an  insurance  coi^oratlon  by 
Qling  articles  of  incorporation  containing  declarations  as 
herein  provided. 

Wlk'.  Stata.,  BecB.  1896s  1G97,  p.  1388. 

Commissioner  shall  approve  of  security  of  any  accident  association 
of  f  1,1)00  before  license  Is  issued. 

Ch.  442,  L.  IWI. 

Articles,  proof  of  publiattion. 

Proof  of  publication  of  such  articles  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Wis.  Slats.,  Sfc.  1899,  p.  1389. 

Examination,  patent;  name. 

The  Commissioner    eball    cause    examination    of   corporatlone   as 

herein  provided. 
Provision  Is  made  for  filing  certificate  with  the  CommisBloner  as 

to  the  condition  of  such  corporation. 
Commissioner  shall  have  tbe  right  to  reject  proposed  name  or  title 

when  he  deems  it  likely  to  mislead  the  public. 

Wis.  3tati..  sec.  1900,  p.  1390. 
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Id  tltc  fon^ing  coodensed  coiuitilation  of  tite  dutj  of  the 
Coiiiniissionor  of  Insurance  no  reference  has  been  given  to  nu- 
merous provisions  of  law  which  specifically  provide  the  de- 
tailed procedure  of  the  Insurance  Department  in  connection 
with  each  cIbjS  of  corporations. 

For  tlie  benefit  of  those  seeking  such  details,  the  following 
reference  index  to  the  statutes  may  be  of  service: 

Special  fuDdB.  duty  as  to.  Wis.  StaU.  of  1898.  sec  1909,  p.  1394. 

Where  funds  or  capital  are  impaired,  WIb.  Stats,  ot  1898,  sec.  191S, 
p.  1333. 

Porolsn  lasuraoce  corporations,  Wis.  Stats,  ot  1898,  eec.  1915.  p. 
1396;   sec.  1919,  p.  1401. 

Reports  and  statemeote,  when  made;  wbaC  to  ^ow.  "Wis.  Stats,  of 
1898,  sec.  1920,  p.  1401;   sec.  1921,  p.  1403. 

Town  Insurance  companies,  Wis.  Stats,  of  189S,  sec  1927,  p.  I40fi: 
articles  Bled  wltli,  sec  1932,  p.  140S;  reports,  sec.  1938,  p.  1411. 

Millers'  and  manufacturers'  Insurance  companies,  dutr  as  to.  Wis. 
Slats,  ot  1S98,  sees.  1941a,  b,  c,  d,  pp.  1412-1414. 

Mutual  companies  in  cities  and  villages,  duty  as  to.  Wis.  Stats!  ot 
1898,  sec  1941—1,  p.  1415;  see.  1941—6,  p.  1417;  sec  1941—13.  p.  1418. 
Bankers'  mutual  casualty  companies,  duty  as  to,  ch.  66.  laws  1899,  p.  88. 

Druggist  insurance  companies,  duty  as  to,  Wis.  Stats,  of  189S.  sec. 
1941-14,  p.  1419;  sec.  1941—20;  sec.  1941—22,  p.  14!1. 

Church  fire  Insurance  companies,  duty  as  to,  Wis.  Stats,  ot  189S, 
sec  1941-23.  p.  1421;  sec.  1941—35,  p.  1422;  sec  1941—28;  eh.  118. 
L.  1899,  p.  176. 

Lumber  dealers'  insurance  associations,  duty  aa  to.  Wis.  Stata.  of 
1898,  eec,  ^941— 34,  p.  1424;  sec.  1941—36;  sec.  1941 — 40,  p.  1425, 

Standard  lire  policy,  duty  as  to.  Wis.  State,  of  1898,  sec.  1941 — 42,  rt. 
1425, 

Fire  insurance  company,  power  to  revoke  license;   foreign  fire  com- 
panies. Wis.  Stats,  ot  1898,  sees.  1943a,  b,  p.  1451. 

Duty  as  to  inspection.  Wis.  Stets.  of  1898,  sec.  1945e,  p.  1453;  see 
Cb.  190,  t.  1899. 

Stock  Are  Insurance  companies,  Cb.  166,  L.  1S99,  p.  241. 

Insurance  on  Lloyd's  principle.  Wis.  Stats,  of  1S98,  sec.  1946g,  p. 
1454. 

Duty  of  commissioner  in  connection  with  Lloyd's  principle,  Ch.  249, 
L.  1901, 

Assessments  by  foreign  companies.  Wis.  Stats,  ot  1898,  sec.  19451, 
p.  1454. 
Lite  companies,  approval  of,  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec  1947,  p.  14SC; 
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examlnatloD  o(,  eec.  lUiS— 9,  p.  14u7;  papers  to  be  flled,  aec.  1953,  p. 
145S. 

Life  companies,  reporte,  domestic.  Wis.  Stats,  of  189S.  sec.  1954— G, 
pp.  1459-60. 

Assoesment  or  mutual  companies,  duty  as  to,  Wis.  Stata.  of  1S98,  sees. 
195Ea  to  Q,  pp.  1460  to  66. 

Life  companies,  discrimination  in  rates.  Wis.  Stats,  at  189S,  aec. 
19B50,  p.  146B. 

Domestic  hail  companies,  Wis.  Stats,  of  1898,  sec.  1985,  p.  1469. 

Foreign  hail  companies,  Wis.  StaU.,  of  1S98,  sees.  19GS — 1-11,  pp. 
1469  to  1472. 

Mutual  live  stock  companies,  Wis.  Stata.  of  1898,  sees.  1 96 G— 14-15-24, 
pp.  1472  and  1473. 

Domestic,  casualty,  credit,  title,  suretyship  companiea,  Wis.  Stats.  o( 
1898,_aecB.  "1966--2e-31,  pp.  1474-76;  sec.  1966—46,  p.  1481;  sec.  196S-33, 
p.  147S. 

Foreign — same. 

Insuranc«  of  domestic  animala.  Wis.  Stata.  of  1S9S,  aeca.  1966 — 51  to 
54;  p.  1482. 


UISBUR8KMBNTS   IX  THE   INliritAXl'E  DEPARTMENT. 

For  II10  )*oar  pmlinB  »<-|]t.  K.  IWU. 

Salarl™  of  ten  (10)  offlHnlM  niid  i-niiikijwH  (13.020  Ort 

Traveling  fipenBeu  of  two  (2)  pcmoDfi  97  51 

Printing.    luHiidlQi;   coHt   of  pa|)er  ana  wimtp.   |ht   rpport   Com m 'a* lon- 
ers of  Prlnllnu 5,281  IS 

Postage  aud  P.  O.  Iioi  rent  1,109  95 

Eipressatrc  ■    1, 586  26 

SlHtlonery.  per  report  Siiperlnlpnrli'nt  IhiWip  Property  97  38 

Telepbone  nod  lelegramH  5i)  66 

Total   121.245  06 

Pages  159,  4SS  aud  600   In    the  report  of  tlie   Se.relarj-  of  Slate   tor  llie  j-<-ar 
ending  Sept.  30.  1900. 
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LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  TAXATION. 

Communion  of  tohat   to  con»i»t;  appointmenti. 

In  order  to  secure  Improvement  In  the  ayatem  and  an  equaliza- 
tion ol  taxation  in  this  state,  there  shall  be  a  commlaslon 
of  taxation,  a  first  assistant  commissioner  and  a  second  as- 
sistant commissioner.  The  Oovernor  shall  nominate  and  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  at  this  session,  appoint 
as  such  ofQcers  persons  known  to.  him  to  possess  knowledge 
ol  the  subject  ol  taxation  and  skill  in  matters  pertaining 
thereto,  to  serve  ten  years  from  May  1,  1899. 

C'h.  WS,  L.  1S39. 

Wis,  Slate.,  Bce.  1.  p.  3«. 

To  take  oath  of  ofpce. 

The  conunliisioner  and  his  assistants  and  any  clerk  appointed  by 
him,  within  20  days  after  his  acceptance  ol  such  appointment 
and  before  entering  upon-  their  duties,  shall  take,  subscribe 
and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  the  constitutional  oath. 
Wig.  StiilB..  Bco.  2.  p.  :mi. 
Power  and  Avty  of  commiiiioner. 

The  commissioner  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  system 
of  taxation  throughout  the  state,  shall  have  power  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  thereof,  and  shall  report  to  the  legis- 
lature on  the  first  day  of  each  regular  session  the  results  of 
his  supervision  and  investigation,  and  shall  formulate  and  rec- 
ommend legislation  for  the  Improvement  of  the  system  and 
for  the  equalization  of  tJbe  taxation  of  the  state.  He  shall 
keep  in  his  office  a  public  record  of  his  acts  and  orders  and 
print  for  general  circulation  such  Information  as  he  may  deem 
proper. 

Wis.  UlatB.,  sro.  3,  )>.  S43. 

This  act  defines  and  enlarges  tlie  powers  and  duties  ot  the  com- 
missioner. 

Ch.  220,  I..  1901. 

He  may  take  testimony,  etc. 

Wlfi.   Stnts..  xpc.  4,  p.  M3. 
Duties  of  assistant  commissioners. 

The  commissioner  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  assistant  com- 
missioners, and  in  the  performance  thereof  they  shall  exercise 
sq  tar  as  necessary  the  power  hereby  vested  In  the  commis- 


WlB.  8tlt*.,  IK.  i,  p.  342. 
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CotnTtiiaaioners  to  preside  over  meeting  of  Slate  Board  of  Ataeaameul. 

The  commlsaioner  Bball  be  a  member  and  preside  at  tbe  meetlasB 

of  t&e  Board  of  AssesEineot,  and  Bball  lay  belore  tha  Board 

such  InformatioD  wltbln  bis  posseBslon  as  in  nU  judgment  will 

assist  it  in  Its  deliberations.    - 

Wi».  Slots.,  sec.  6,  p.  343. 

Compensation  of  commigaionera  and  employes. 

Tbe  annual  compensation  of  tbe  commlssioDer  sball  be  {5,000;  as- 
sistant commissioner,  t^l.OUO  annually;  second  assistant  com- 
mlaslonor,  |4,D0O  annually. 

Tbe  commissioner  sball  fix  tbe  compensation  of  any  clerk  or  em- 
ployee in  his  office;  and  no  [tereon  wblie  serving  as  commis- 
sioner or  as  either  of  bis  assistants,  or  as  a  clerk  In  his  office, 
shall  hold  any  othtr  office  or  position  of  trust  or  profit,  or  pur- 
sue any  other  business  or  avocation,  or  serve  on  or  under  any 
committee  of  any  political  party. 

wis.  SlalH.,  3M'.  7,  p.  US,  aiiipiiilt^a  by  tti.  3^,  L.  ISW. 

Office  auppUes,  who  to  furnish. 

Rooms  In  the  capitol  shall  be  set  apart  tor  tbe  use  and  furnished 
under  tbe  direction  of  the  commissioner.  He  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  necessary  postage,  stationery  and  supplies  and  his 
printing  done  by  the  commissioners  of  public  printing. 

Appropriation  clause. 

The  salaries  of  tbe  commissioners,  bis  assistants  and  clerks,  their 
necessary  traveling  enpenses  and  ail  other  disbursements  of 
his  office  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury,  as  tbe  salaries 
and  expenses  of  other  state  officers  are  paid,  and  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  Is  hereby  appro- 
priated. 

Wig,  Sluts.,  ROf.  9,  p.  J«,  nmcnitod  bj-  eh,  Z!0.  I„  1901. 

This  law  constitutes  tbe  commissioner  and  the  first  and  second 
assistants  a  State  Board  of  Assessment,  and  prescribes  their 
duties  In  relation  thereto, 
ch.  zn,  L.  1901. 
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DISBUKSBMENTS  IN  THE  DKPARTMEST  OF  THR  TAX  CO  MM  I  SSI  OXERS 

For  Ibi-  yviT  eDdiug  Sept.  30.  1900. 

Salirlea  and  •crrlcen  ol  nine  offlclala  tli.ini  IB 

TraT^lIng  tipeDMS  of  three  (3)  persona  m  sS 

FrefBlit  and  eipresuge  B  1* 

PrlnttDS.  inflndlng  cnal  of  paper  and  waste,  per  report  CmnmlsBlODera 

of  Priating  1»(0 

Fostase  anl  P.  O,  boi  rent  I.CSiW 

SlalloDer)'.  per  report  Supertntendeat  Public  Proprrlr SH  <£ 

Telephone  apd  lekgraiiur  17  U 

Tolal  llS.Sa)K 

Pjgea  10).  18S  and  SW  Id  Ibe  report  of  the   Seorctarr   ot  State   fur  the  T«r 
cndtng  Sept.  SO.  1900. 


DISBCBSEMENTS  IN   "OLD  TAX  COMMISSJON  OF  ISSS." 

I.    Inrlndllig  roBt   of  paper   and 

ting  8HK 

8  !□  Ibe  report  of  the  Secrelarj'  of  State  for  the  rear  endlns 
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COMMISSIONERS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Commisaioners  of  Public  Lands  are  the  Secretary  of 
State,  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General,  as  provided  by  the 
constitution, 

They  have  the  supervision  and  care  of  state  lands  or  of  lands 
of  wliiclithe  slate  has  an  intercHt,  Tliey  receive  no  compensa- 
tion as  siicb  commissioners. 

Chapter  258  of  the  laws  of  1901  provides  that  the  land  ofSce 
should  be  removed  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  reduces 
the  salaries  of  the  land-office  clerks  and  places  tliem  under  the 
Secretary  of  State.  This  was  to  have  been  offective  January 
1,  1901.  The  provisions  of  this  act  were  never  carried  out. 
Chapter  4;tii,  laws  of  1001,  roorgji.iiizes  tho  lanKl-offico,  natorets 
the  salaries  of  tho  chief  clerk  and  assistant  chief  clerk  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Conunissi oners  of  Public  Lands  may  employ  such 
clerks  and  pay  such  salaries  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  $6,500  shall  be  expended  for  salaries 
during  one  year,  including  the  salaries  of  the  chief  clerk  and  as- 
sistant chief  clerk. 

In  certain  cases  the  subject  head  only  is  given  in  the  com- 
pilation wliich  follows,  because  those  desiring  the  detailed  pro- 
cedure as  to  drainage  fund,  the  sale  of  public  lands,  forfeiture 
and  resale,  .aiimdnient  of  certificates,  et/*.,  fthonld  ciusult  the 
Btatntes. 

The  province  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  give  an  outline  only  of 
the  duties  of  each  department. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Commissioners  of  aeltooi  and  universtlji  lands. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney  Oeneral 
aSall  couBtltute  a  board  of  conunlBslonere  for  the  sale  of  the 
school  and  university  lands  and  for  the  Investment  of  the 
funds  therefrom. 
Any  two  of  said  com miSEi oners  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  tranu- 
action  of  all  business  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  tbelr  office. 
Const.,  art.  10,  sec.  7.  p.  ISO.  ,       ,  ^t , ,   ^  ,  > 
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OommUatOftera  and  their  pbviers. 

TUey  have  the  general  care  and  supervision  of  all  lanae  belonging 

to  the  state  or  in  which  it  has  an  Interest 
They  may  make  inveatlgations  concerning  the  rights  of  the  fltate 

to  Indemnity  swamp-lands  and  select  and  secure  all  euclt  lands 

aa  it  U  or  may  hereafter  be  entitled  to. 
The  accounts  tor  expenses  Incurred  in  bo  doing,  on  their  approval. 

shall  be  payable  out  of  the  general  fund. 

Wl8.  Stats..  s«c.  ISe,  p.  2«9. 

Office  and  records;  copies  as  evidence. 

They  shall  Keep  their  ofBce  at  the  capltol.  They  shall  arrange 
and  preserve  therein  all  records,  books,  reports,  surveys,  etc.. 
pertaining  to  the  public  lands  heretolore,  inclndlng  all  such 
as  have  been  or  shall  be  received  from  the  United  States  or 
any  offlcer  thereof.  All  records,  books  and  flies  kept  by  the 
commissioners  shall  at  all  business  hours  be  open  to  the  In- 
spection of  any  person  free  of  charge. 

IWlB.  Stnts..  sec.  186,  p.  2«9. 

Clerks  and  their  oatlts. 

The  commiBsianers  may  employ  one  chief  clerk  at  ll.SOO,  an  as- 
sistant chief  clerk  at  fl,600,  and  other  clerks  at  salaries  the 
commlBSloners  deem  necessary,  provided  the  entire  amount 
paid  in  salaries  Is  not  over  |6.uO0  annually.  They  shall  take 
the  oath  of  offlce  herein  provided. 

^IS.  StatB.,  aev.  1ST,  p.. 369,  amended  by  ch.  1S2,  L.  1901. 

Inveatment  of  funds. 

They,  By  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  may  direct  the 
Investment  of  so  much  of  the  money  of  any  fund  or  of  the 
Income  ot  any  fund  In  the  state  treasury  as  they  may  deem 
advantageous  to  the  state  to  so  invest  and  also  direct  the 
disposal  of  any  such  bonds  at  any  time  by  their  written  order, 
approved  by  the  Oovernor  and  recorded  in  the  ofllce  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Wis.  SIntB.,  sec.  160,  p.  252. 

They  are  authorized  by  this  act  to  direct  the  loan  from  the  trust 
fund  of  fT5.000  to  be  repaid  to  the  trust  fund  as  herein  pro- 
vided. 


Fees. 

They  shall  collect  as  fees  50  cents  on  every  certificate  and  60  centa 
on  every  patent,  issued  by  them,  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser 
and  credited  as  herein  provided. 

Wis.  Stflts..  «ec.  ISO,  p.  ZiO,  Bmended  by  eta.  Ui,  L.  UOt 
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Expeaset,  hov>  made. 

All  expeHBee  Incurred  by  tbem  In  the  care  and  mEinagement  at 
the  fundfl,  etc.,  and  In  tlie  care,  protection  and  eaie  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  Including  advertleins.  shall  be  Bxed  by  tbe  commls- 
slonere  and  paid  out  ot  the- state  treasury. 
IVlfl.  StntH..  set.  IW,  p.  no. 
Survey  of  lands. 

Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  that  surveys  should  be 
made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  boundaries  of  any  tract 
or  portion  of  the  public  lands,  or  to  enable  them  to  describe 
and  dispose  of  the  same  In  suitable  and  convenient  lots,  they 
may  cause  all  such  necessary  surveys  to  be  made. 

WIh.  Stnts..  nee.  192,  p.  210. 

PUct  of  tanSs. 

Whenever  they  shall  deem  It  advantageous  to  any  fund  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom  they  may  cause  to  be  laid  olT  into  small  vil- 
lage tots  any  tract  or  portion  of  the  public  lands  held  for  sale, 
and  to  be  appraised  by  three  disinterested  freeholders  of  the 
county  in  which  the  lands  so  to  be  subdivided  are  situated. 

Such  freeholders  shall  be  appointed  by  the  coraralssloners. 

All  reports,  surveys,  returns,  maps  and  appraisals  shall  be  re- 
corded in  the  ofQce  of  the  i;ommlse1  oners. 

WU.  Stats.,  sec.  193,  p.  270. 

Lease  of  lands. 

They  may  from  time  to  time  lease  lor  terms  not  exceeding  one 
year  and  until  the  same  are  disposed  of  according  to  law, 
all  such  public  lands  under  their  care  as  shall  have  Improve- 
menta  on  them. 

Wis.  Slnls..  sec.  194,  p.  271. 

Sole  nf  land  tcilh  water-poicer. 

Whenever  there  shall  be  a  water-power  upon  any  of  said  lands 
which  are  offered  for  sale.  It  shall  be  optional  with  the  com- 
missioners to  sell  together  all  the  tracts  or  lots  upon  which 
such  water-power  is  situated  and  such  other  tracts  or  lota 
as  are  necessary  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  same;  or 
they  may  sell  each  such  tract  or  lot  separately  as  in  their 
opinion  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  fund  to  be  derived  from 
such  sale. 

W!b.  Slain..  HPC.  1S6,  p.  Wl. 

Sale  of  public  lands. 

Relate  to  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  with  reference  to  the 
sale  of  public  lands. 

WlR.    Stnts.,   M-p.   2112.    11.    2T2:   bpc.    21;.    p.    275.   HiucnileJ    lij-   oh.   432,  . 

WlB.  8latB.,  scca.  313-221,  p.  276-279.  '^ 
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Is  an  act  authorising  the  commissionerB  to  sell  certain  atate  lands 
In  Budalo  Co. 

ch.  m,  I,.  iBoi. 

Forfeiture  and  resale  of  lands. 

WtB.  BtHlB.,   avfti.  22T-S29,   p.   280-282. 

Aonulment  of  certiflcatee  and  patents. 

WlB.  BtBlH.,  sec.  231,  p.  282. 

Taxes. 

Lost  jcertiflcatas  and  patents. 

Wis.  Stnta.,  eec.  233.  D.  283;  eec.  234. 

Feeg  for  aaverlising. 

FeeB  for  advertising  sale  of  lands  shall  be  50  cents  for  each  sep- 
arate dRBcriptlon  of  land,  provided  tbat  any  such  advertise- 
ment shall  not  exceed  fifteen  descriptions;  the  fees  to  be  paid 
therefor  shall  be  the  same  as  provided  for  publication  of  legal 
notices. 

Wis.   StatB.,  sec.  2SJ,  p.  284. 

Commissioners'  authority;  seizure  and  sale  of  material. 

The  chief  clerk  shall,  when  ueceesary,  examine  the  public  lands 
and  protect  tliem  from  trespass  or  to  aid  in  collecting  dam- 
ages for  trespasses  committed,  and  be  paid  bis  actual  expenses 
w&ile  on  Buch  duty. 

tommissioners  may  award  persons  informing  them  of  trespass 
commlticd  20  per  cent,  of  amount  collected. 

The  commlEBlaners  shall  have  the  .power  to  seize  or  cause  to-be 
seized  u.Tiy  lumber,  timber,  bark,  minerals,  or  other  materials 
or  property  cut  upon,  dug.  removed  or  taken  from  any  of  the 
public  lands  lieionging  to  this  state,  and  sell  tbe  same  at  auc- 
tion to  the  highest  bidder  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  tbem.  On  such  sale  they  may  cause  a  bid  to  be 
made  on  behalf  of  the  state  for  not  less  than  half  the  actual 
value  of  the  property  to  be  sold  and  such  property  shall  lie 
sold  at  such  price  as  they  deem  best  for  the  interest  of  the 

WIh.  Stnls..  we.  228.  p.  284:  tec.  ES.  p.  2SJ:  wo.  240.  p.  285. 

Trespass  by  stranger  and  certificate  holder. 


Payments  out  of  finf^s  collected 

Payments  to  District  Attorney  out  of  flnea  collected. 
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Money,  how  dUposed  of. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  toga,  lumber,  Bblnglea,  timber, 
mlnerslB  or  other  artlclea  selied  tinder  the  provisions  of  thia 
chapter,  or  recovered  in  legal  proceedings  for  damages  done 
to  public  lands,  shall  be  paid  Into  the  treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  respective  funds  to  which  the  lands  belong  on  which 
such  trespasses  were  committed,  and  all  other  money  collected 
as  expenses,  fees,  penalties  and  damages  for  trespass  on  such 
lands  shall  be  paid  Into  the  general  fund. 
Wis.  atats.,  sec.  S46,  p.  igfl. 

Diviaion  of  swamp  land  and  funds. 

All  swamp  lands  and  all  moneys  in  iieu  of  swamp  lands,  which 
the  state  shall  hereafter  receive  from  the  United  States,  shall 
on  receipt  thereof  be  equally  divided  between  the  normal 
school  fund  and  the  drainage  fund  hy  the  commissioners. 

W[fl.  RI«t!>..  KPP.  25!,  p.  2SS. 

Drainage  fund. 

WlH.  Blola..  Her.  S3,  p.  289;  bw?.  254. 

Investment  of  trust  funds. 

mcnd^  hj   cfa.   129,    L.  ISW; 

Provides  for  daU  of  Interest  payments  on  trust  fund  loans. 

Ch.  72.  I,.  IWl. 

Appraisal  and  abstracts  of  land. 
Appraisal,  bow  made. 

Duty  of  commissioners   with  reference    to  the  appraisal    and  ab- 
stracts of  mortgaged  lands. 
Apprais&I,  how  made. 

TVIb.  SIfltB.,  "PC.  278.  p.  296;  wr.  2T9. 

The  Treasurer  shall  transfer  to  the  trust  fund  from  the  general 
fund  121,600  appropriated  by  this  act,  and  trust  fund  com- 
missioner shall  cancel  and  flic  amount  of  the  Indebtedness  of 
New  Richmond  to  said  trust  fund. 

Ch.  38S,  L.  1901. 

Lands,  how  sold;  reduction  of  price. 

Said  lands  bow  sold  by  commissioners. 
Reduction  of  price. 

TVIk,  nialH.,  Kpr.  2»],  p.  291;:  Hpr.  2X1,  p.  2S7. 

Proceedings  If  debt  not  discharged  by  sale. 

Wis.  8lnlB.,  BCC.  3S2,  p.  297.  .  r,  giizcc:  by  CioC^Ic 
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Forfeited  raorteaged  lands.    Redemption. 
H-ls.  f>lala.,  ««c.  SOa.  p.  m. 

Iiondi  to  be  sold. 

Duty  of  com m'BS loners  when  they  have  reason  to  believe  tbat  any 
lands  have  e^heated  to  the  state  for  defect  of  heirs. 

win.  Stat*..,  we*,  m.  2S.  2SS.  p.  SS». 

Right  of  way  through  public  lands. 

Win.  BtRlK.,  ore.  1S;7.  p.  13KI. 

Tax  for  and  approprialioa  of  part-loans. 

They  may  direct  the  State  Treasurer  to  set  apart  by  way  at  loan 
to  the  fund  known  as  the  universlt?  Income  for  university 
uses  such  uninvested  moneys  or  part  thereof  In  tbe  trust  funds 
for  the  period  while  so  uninvested  as  in  their  Judgnient  shall 
he  prudent,  such  loan  to  be  repaid  from  the  trust  funds  from 
the  portion  at  such  tax  hereinbefore  appropriated,  with  Inter- 
est at  the  rate  then  required  on  deposits  made  pursuant  to 
sections  160a  to  IGOf  inclusive. 

win.  Stats.,  BOP.  C90.  p.  335,  BPU  cH,  170,  L.  1S». 

Slate  fox  loans. 

They  may  loan  to  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Regents  such  part 
of  tbe  normal  school  funds  as  they  deem  prudent,  not  to  ex- 
ceed (60,000,  to  be  repaid  from  tbe  Income  of  the  normal 
schools  and  Crom  any  appropriations  hereafter  made  for  their 
support  and  maintenance,  as  follows: 

Feb,  1,  15,000,  189H. 

Feb.  I.  tS,0OO,  189!>. 

Feto.  1,  flO.OOO  each  year  thereafter  until  said  loan  is  fully  paid 
and  discharged. 

XV\i>.  f!tn(K„  wt:  Jlt^n.  p,  J40,  «oe  rh.  170.  L.  IS99. 

The  commissioners  are  authorized  to  loan  a  portion  of  the  trust 
funds  of  the  state  to  the  city  of  Rhlnelander,  Oneida  Co..  Wis, 


They  may  loan' a  portion  of  the  trust  funds  of  the  state  to  the 
county  of  Door  and  to  tbe  city  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 
Ch.  241,  p.  -.53.  I,.  !>!». 

To  set  aKide  certain  slale  land  to  the  Wisconsin  Military  Reserva- 
tion. 

Ch.  293,  p.  file,   L.  If99. 
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This  act  requires  tbem  to  convey  to  grantees  of  the  Sturgeon  Bar 
or  Lahe  Michigan  Ship,  Cenal  and  Harlior  Co.  cert&in  land* 
herein  described. 

Ch.  2S7,  L.  1901. 

Printing. 

Bight  hundred  and  fltty  copies  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
ol  public  lands  shall  be  printed,  not  to  exceed  bO  pages. 
WiH.  StalB.,  Bee.  335b,  p.  311. 

Authorizes  Portage  county  to  borrow  180,000  from  the  trust  funds 
and  the  commissionerH  of  public  lands  shall  have  authority  to 
make  the  loan  to  the  state. 

Ch,   iS,  L.  1901. 

32 
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STATE  FOREST  WARDEN. 

state  forest  warden. 

The  thlel  clerk  of  Uie  land  office  shall  be  the  state  forest  warden, 
and  he  may  appoint  a  clerk  In  such  office  as  hla  deputy  with 
duties  aa  herein  provided.' 

WIb,  HlutB,,  Bpe.  163«b,  p.  USa;  auiPDiled  I17  eh.  432,  L.  1901. 

Fire  warden;  duty,  pay  and  liabiHty. 

The  state  forest  warden  shall  appoint  at  least  one  fire  warden  In 
each  organized  town  and  shall  keep  a  register  of  names  and 


The  oatfi  ai  office,  of  the  Are  warden  shall  be  flied  with  the  stat« 

lorest  warden. 
Duty  of  fire  warden,  pay  and  liability. 

Wis.  State.,  Mte.  lS36c,  p.  IlES. 

Notices  to  be  posted;  report. 

On  suitable  blanks  furnished  by  the  state  warden  the  Are  warden 

sfiall  conspicuously  post  notices. 
They  shall  report  to  the  state  forest  warden  as  t«  alt  fires,  and  on 

or  before  Dec.  1  succeeding  each  general  election  shall  report 

to  t£e  OOTemor  a  summary  of  such  facts. 

WlB.  Stats.,  eec.  1636(1,  p.  ns6. 

AUoicanee  to  stale  warden  and  deputy. 

The  commissioners  of  }ands  shall  audit  all  the  accounts  of  tha 
state  forest  warden  and  his  deputy,  and  when  allowed  by  them 
and  approved  by  the  Governor  they  shall  be  audited  by  the 
Secretary  of  Slate,  who  shall  Issue  his'  warrant  therefor,  but 
in  no  case  shall  such  expense  and  compensation  exceed  (300 

Wta.  8ls(8.,  BW.  ISJSe.  p.  1186,  aiDpnrtpd  hy  ch.  4,13,  L.  1901. 

Further  duties. 

For  ad^tlonal  duties  of  the  state  forest  warden  see  this  section. 

Wis.  Stats.,  set,  lgl6a.  p-  IMO. 

Postage,  stationery;  Blue  Book. 

He  shall  be  furnished  with  necessary  stationery  and  postage,  and 
sfiall  have  one  copy  of  the  Blue  Book. 

Wis.  Stnts.,  BPC  121.  p.  re;  bpp.  169,  p.  25?:  spc.  290.  p,  301."^  "  '^"- 
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For  tbc  rear  ending  Sept.  30.  1900. 
Balnrf?!,  InHmllng  luiliirlpK  nmlcr  iwvllon  1S6,  R.  S,.  awump-land  clalam, 
Mlarlts  UDil  Mp^ngHt  pnld  under  sec.   190  of  R.   S..  talarr  of  Purest 
Wardens,    per  dEem   and  expenses   oC   Commlusloncr  and   tfn   for   ex- 
amining state  lands  t20,3r6  77 

Printing.    Including   cost   of  paper   Dod    wnsle   Htid   prlpt.ng  of   Kurest 

Warden 446  IS 

PaataEcand  P.  O.  box  rent,  lacludlng  poBtage  of  Forest  Warden  29  T4 

Telephone  and  lelcgroma,  lQclud:uK  teli'grHUis  of  ForfKt  warden 29  Tl 

Eipressage  35 

Sla(^^ne^y,  per  report  Superinlendent  I'ublle  Property  70  63 

DraugUtBrnan  1.30000 

Dlflburseuients  for  adrertlslng  lands  238  80 

Total  CO  950  ST 
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COMMISSIONERS  OF  PUBLIC  PEINTING. 

While  the  statutes  are  not  entirely  clear  as  to  the  intentiotL 
of  the  legislature  as  to  printing,  and  while  all  lawa  on  the  snt- 
ject  do  not  in  express  words  define  the  duty  of  the  Oonunis- 
sioners,  it  is  believed  that  the  following  suminary  of  the  acts 
governing  their  duties  will  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  for 
the  purposes  of  this  pamphlet. 

The  system  provided  to  be  established  by  chapter  438  of  the 
laws  of  1901,  SCO  (into,  page  368,  cont^mjilates  that  all  of  tli« 
printing,  binding  etc.,  will  be  charged  to  the  department,  board, 
society  or  institution  receiving  it,  together  with  the  paper  naed 
and  waste  sustained  and  allowed  as  provided  by  law,  and  fliat 
these  entries  will  be  made  with  such  promptness  that  expense 
of  this  character  will  at  all  times  appear  on  the  records  of  the 
Auditor. 

COMMISSIONERS   OF  PUBLIC   PRINTING. 

Commissioners,  who  are. 

The  Secretary  of  State.  Troaaurer  and  Attorney  General  are  the 
commissioners. 


To  advertise  for  proposals. 

They  Bball  during  the  first  week  in  June  each  even-numbered  year 
advertise  In    bIz   (6)   newspapers    tor  printing    vTopoeahi    as 
;  herein  required. 

wis.   SlntB,,  Bee.  2»T,  p.  303. 

Advertisement  what  to  contain. 

Said  advertisement  shall  contain  maximum  legal  prices  and  forms 
ot  "bids, 


For  other  requlrementa  consult  page  304. 

For  maximum  prices  and  conditions  see  pages  303  and  304. 

Wla.  SlatB.p  8PC.  299.  p.  303.  ,   ,,   .--i,,  -^.w/xi*-" 
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Contract,  how  let. 

The  contract  ehall  be  let  to  the  bidders  who  offer  to  do  the  work 
ttl  the  greatest  uniform  discount  from  the  maximum  legal  - 
prices,  cdudUlons,  guaranty  and  procedure  as  to  bids. 


Contract;  bond. 

Details  of  execution  of  printing  contract  and  bond. 

Wis.  BUlB..  set.  303.  p.  304. 

Forfeiture  of  AepoHt;  breach  of  contract. 

Procedure  is  given  In  this  section  In  case  of  failure  of  bidders  to 

enter  into  contract. 
Forfeiture  of  deposit 

WlB.  Stats.,  sec.  303,  p.  306. 

Reletting  contract. 

Reletting  of  contract  provided  for  In  case  of  breach  of  contract 

Wis.  StaiiL,  sec.  304.  p.  306. 

Advertiaeinent. 

The  coromiBsioners  ehali,  during  the  flrat  week  in  Februarr  and 
August  each  year  and  at  other  times  when  they  deem  it  necea- 
eary,  advertise  In  two  newspapers  in  Wisconetn,  as  herein  re- 
quired for  paper  required. 

Wis.  Btots.,  sec.  30E,  p.  306. 

CJataet  of  paper,  separate  hlds. 

Paper  must  be  clear  and  uniform  In  color  and  be  divided  Into  two 
classesi,  aa  herein  provided,  and  be  bid  for  separately. 

WlK.  Slnts.,  sec.  SOS.  p.  SOS, 

Sajnplea. 

Samples  of  qualitlea  desired  aball  be  provided  for  by  bidders. 

Wla.  SiBtR..  eev.  307,  p.  30S. 

Paper  fiids.  fiond. 

Details  of  execution  of  paper  contract  and  bond. 

Wis.  8(a(s..  spc.  31(8,  p.  306. 

Paper  contract  how  awarded. 

Wla.  SlntB.,  BPC.  3«9.  p.  .j7, 

"When  to  be  rejected. 

The  commissi  oners  shall  carefully  examine  the  paper  received  to 
see  If  It  corresponda  to  Bamples  furniahed.    If  it  fails  to  equal 
such  samples  the  commissioners  shall  notify  the  contractor 
and  reject  the  paper. 
Wis.  Slats..  HC.  311,  p.  WS. 
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Printing  bids;  guaratitj/. 

BIdB  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  ot  State. 

A  certificate  ot  the  Treasurer  certifying  that  he  has  received  from 
the  bidder  |1,000  in  money  or  U.  S.  bonds  must  accompany 
a  bid  before  It  shall  be  considered.  Bids  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  written  guaranty  signed  by  two  or  more  freehold- 
ers in  the  sum  of  J5,000  to  the  effect  tliat  tliey  guarantee  the 
bidder  will,  it  his  bid  be  accepted,  exectite  the  contract  and 
bond  required  by  law  within  tbe  time  commissioners  may 
prescribe. 

Whi.  Sluts.,  Bee.  301,  p.  304. 

Order  (or  paper;  tcaste  or  conversion. 

Ten  per  cent,  shall  be  allowed  the  state  printer  tor  waste  on  jobs 
of  10  quires  or  lees  and  5  per  cent,  on  Jobs  of  more  than  10  ' 
quires. 

WlB.  Stats.,  a^c.  313,  p.  307. 

Wtio  may  wiake  printing  orders. 

Printing  orders  shall  be  made  by  the  heads  of  departments  requir- 
ing work  and  shall  be  transmitted  through  the  Secretary  ot 
State.  No  order  shall  be  given  for  work  not  absolutely 
needed  nor  in  .quantities  greater  than  absolutely  required. 

Wis.  Stutf..  HCO.  314,  p.  30S. 

Duty  of  legiilative  clerba. 

Duty  ot  legislative  clerks  In  connection  with  orders  for  printing. 

wis.  StBts.,  p.  315,  p.  30S. 
Bins,  etc..  \ow  pTinted. 

Provides  aa  to  tbe  printing  of  bills,  joint  resolutions  and  tnemori- 

WK  Slats.,  BLT.  316,  p,  SOS. 

Daily  journals;  appendix. 

The  printing  of  dally  Journals  and.  appendix  provided  tor. 

WlH.  Stals.,  SOPS.  317,  313.  p.  308. 

Public  documents. 

What  fbe  public  documents  shall  contain. 

^>Hi.  Slals.,  BPP.  319,  p.  309. 

Reports  what  to  contain ;  Jtotc  printed,  what  to  be  omitted. 

The  Governor  shall  transmit  reports  received  by  him  to  the  com- 
missioners, who  shall  strike  out  therefrom  all  parts  not  actu-    ' 
ally  necessary,  in  their  Judgment,  to  be  printed  tor  tbe  Infor- 
mation of  the  people  and  to  order  the  publication  of  the  re- 
mainder In  condensed  form  as  the  commlsBloners  may  pre- 

Wis.  8tnt!i„  SVC.  ass.  p.  313;  sec.  334,  p.  BIS. 
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The  part  eo  stricken  out  shall  be  copied  In  a.  book  by  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  returned  to  the  officers  or  boards  making 
the  reports. 

Commiisionerfi'  rtport. 

The  commlBslonera  shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  tbe  Governor 
and  the  report  shall  be  bound  with  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Wis.  Stati..  sec.  335.  p.  313. 

An  addrUonal  report  Is  provided  by  this  act  to  be  made  to  tbe 
Governor  before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered   year. 

Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

Sise  ot  reports. 

Limitations  of  number  or  pages  o(  the  biennial  reporta  of  the  vari- 
ous officers  and  boards. 

Wis.  fititB..  B«r.  335b.  p.  311. 

Jf umber  of  copies. 

Limitations  of  number  of  copies  on  orders  of  commissioners 
tlirough  the  Secretary  ot  State. 

Wis.  Stnts.,  Bff.  33EI).  p.  31*. 

How-  bound. 

Tbia  section  provides  how  reports  shall  be  bound. 

>ilii.  Stnla.,  sec.  336J,  p.  31S. 

Reports  for  Board  of  Agriculture,  Horticultural  Society,  Dairy- 
men's Association,' Experiment  Station  of  University  of  Wis. 
consln.  Conference  of  Cttarltles  and  Reform. 

Wis.  SlatB.,  BTC.  335i',  p.  3I&. 

Enlargement  of  reports,  etc. 

In  no  case  shall  the  number  of  printed  pages  ot  any  ot  the  reports 
or  transactions  provided  by  law  exceed  the  maiclmum  number 
speciQed  except  upon  written  request  of  the  officer  of  the  de- 
partment subraittlng  the  same  and  upon  the  written  approval 
of  fhe  majority  of  tbe  commissioners. 

Wis.  Slatb.,  sec.  3bT,  i>.  3IE. 

(Jeogr^pkical  and  Natural  History   Survey. 

Tills  act  permitted  the  Commissioners  of  Printing  to  print  tbe  re- 
ports of  the  Survey, 
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PrintiHg  for  Historical  Societv. 

Relates  to  pricting  and  binding  that  may  be  done  (or  the  Histori- 
cal Society. 
The  commlBBlon«rs  Bhell  approve  o(  the  matter  printed. 

Wla.  Stats.,  BM.  3«0.  p.  31E;  sec.  37G.  p.  3Z1. 

Assessment  and  election  laicB. 

Provides  tor  printing  assessment  and  election  laws. 


SMpreme  court  reporU:  contract  for  publicnlon;  price  of    reports. 
Relates  to  the  publication  of  supreme  court  reports. 

Wis.  StHts.,  see.  31TI>,  p.  31S,  BUPadPd  by  rh.  IIB,  L.  1901. 

Free  Librarp  Commission,  offlce,  printing  and  incidental  expenses. 
The  state  printer,  upon  the  order  of  the  com  mi  sal  oners,  shall  print 
.  such  circulars,  labels  and  blanks  aa  may  be  required  by  the 
Free  Library  CommlBBlon. 

WIh.  StnlB.,  Hff.  Snb,  p.  J26. 

The  new  section  added  by  this  act  directs  the  state  printer  to  fur- 
nish the  secretary  of  the  Free  Library  Commission  with  cop- 
ies of  all  state  documents. 

CU.  168,   I..  1901. 

Vniveraitj/  reports  and  printing  thereof. 

The  commissioners  may  order  such  paper  and  binding,  on  and  with 
which  the  reports  of  the  University  Regents  shall  be  printed 
and  bound,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  Also  the 
Washburn  Observatory  reports. 

Wis.  Smm,,  Ml'.  3KI,  1..  332. 

A  \jutant  General,  reports  of  officers'  convention. 

Adjutant  General  may  procure  printing  of  report  of  officers'  con- 
vention upon  order  of  the  commissioners. 

wis.  Slnls,,  mi:  6iS.  p.  Ml. 

Dairif  and  Food  Commissioner's  printing. 

Provides  that  the  Dairy    and  Food    Commissioner    shall    be  fur- 
nished such  printing  as  may  be  necessary. 
wiM.  siiiu.,  WC-.  mo.  II.  10E.S. 

titate  Veterinarian,  bulletins. 

Relates  to  the  printing  of  the  report  and  bulletins  of  Information 

Issued  by  the  State  Veterinarian, 
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Hoard  of  Arbitration,  report. 

Relates  to  the  printing  ot  Hie  report  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation. 

Wla.  Slats.,  sec.  17291,  p.  ISSO. 

Attorney  General  man  have  cases  printed. 

The  Attorney   General    may    require    to  be  printed    by   the   state 
printer  copies  of  or  abstracts  from  the  records  and  his  argu-  . 
ment  and  brief. 

This  act  provides  that  the  report  of  the  Attorney  General  be  pub- 
lished by  the  commlBsloners  of  public  printing  tn  the  public 
documents  of  the  state,  and  they  shall  also  print  1,000  copies 
to  be  bound  In  cloth  to  be  distributed  as  herein  provided. 


They  shall  publish  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  In  accord- 
ance with  this  act  and  deliver  the  documents  to  the  Attorney 
General  as  herein  provided. 

Vb.  1G1,  I.,  im, 

Commissioners  of  taxation. 

The  printing  for  the  rommi  sal  oners  of  taxation  shall  be  done  by 
the  commisBloners  of  public  printing. 

Ch.  aOS.  L.  1S99,  at*.  S.  p.  S4J. 

Printing  for  Board  of  Health,  aa  herein  provided. 

Wlti.  StHlH.,  gn-.  IWi.  p.  VS3. 

Printing  for  Academy  of  Sciences,  etc. 

P.'lntlng  for  Academy  of  Sciences.  Arts  and  Letters  2,000  copies  of 
transactions;  also  binding  not  exceeding  (150  cost. 

WlH.  SlatK..  W1-.  Ml.  p.  31-,  ill.  1B6.  I..  19al. 

The  commissioners  of  public  printing  shall,  in  connection  with  the 
other  printing  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  supply  secretary  oC 
safd  Board  with  necessary  blanks  and  cause  to  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  the  report  of  said  Board,  provided  that  not 
more  than  6,000  copies  are  printed. 

Cli,  79,  L.  1901. 

The  state  printer  shall  print  biennially  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  such  year  as  the  legis- 
lature shall  meet  in  regular  sefsion.  for  the  use  of  the  senate 
and  assembly  a  hook  to  be  denominated  the  "Blue  Book  of 
Wisconsin."  __ 

Dg.lizc.byCoOglC 
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Hij  e&alt  also,  under  the  direction  of  the  commlsaloner,  print  a 
Bufflclent  Dumber  ot  copies  to  make  the  diBtrlbutlon  herein 
provided. 

Ch.  «6,  I-  1901. 

The  com  ml  sbI  oner  shall  cause  to  be  printed  on  Saturday  of  each 
week  a  sheet  showing  lists  received  from  each  emplorment 

Ch.  420,  L.  190L ' 

The  Board  ot  Control  shall  cause  to  be  printed  by-laws,  rules  and 
resulations  as  herein  required. 
Wla.  Stats.,  aec.  S«l],  p.  408. 

The  state  printer  shall  print  lor  the  use  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  so  many  decisions  and  opinions,  and  at  such 
times,  3.B  shall  be  directed  by  them. 

WU.   stats.,  sec.  2410,  p.  1T40. 

The  stat«  printer  shall  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  State  In  good 
order  all  copies  of  work  ordered  to  be  printed,  ruled  or  bound 
by  htm  or  any  other  state  oOlcer  or  agent. 

Provides  for  the  contract  tor  printing  supreme  court  decisions. 

Wis.    SiHtK..   si-v.  32S.   p.   310:   SVC.  34;b,   p.   318.   amfudej   lij   uli.   US, 
L.  ISOl. 

The  commissioners  of  public  printing  shall  print  1,000  copies  of 
the  annual  convention  of  National  Quard  officers. 

Ch.  228,   L.  IBOl. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  two  members  of  the  senate  and  three 
of  tlie  assembly,  sball  be  called  the  committee  ot  printing,  and 
shall  have  power  to  examine  all  papers  and  documents  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  esamine  all 
printed  matter  o(  the  state. 


EXrENSK. 
il'lio   prlntlne.   nutlct-s  dnriDK  Ihe  3 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  CANVASSKRS. 


Board  of  c 

The  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer  and  Attorney  Oeneral 
shall  conBtltute  the  Board  of  State  CanvasBers,  two  of  whom 
shall  l>e  a  quorum,  and  If  only  one  of  said  ofQcers  attend  ou  tlie 
day  appointed  for  a  meeting  of  such  board,  the  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  being  notified  by  eald  officer  shall  attend, 
and  with  blm  shall  form  the  board.  When  a  member  of  said 
board  Is  a  candidate  for  an  offlce  as' to  which  votes  are  to  be 
canvaaaed,  the  chief  Justice,  upon  the  request  of  any  OMKiBing 
candidate,  shall  dealgnB.te  some  other  otQcer  or  judge,  who  shall 
act  as  herein  provided;  sucli  oflScer  or  Judge  shall  receive  not 
exceeding  fl5  per  day  tor  each  day  engaged. 

Wla.  ainlB.,  Jft-c.  S3,  p.  217. 

Missing  returns. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  State,  upon  receipt  of  the  certified  statements  of 
votes  in  the  counties  from  clerks,  shall  record  the  result  and 
file  and  preserve  statements.  If  any  clerk  neglects  to  forward 
to  the  Secr^Tary  of  State  any  such  statement  such  Secretary 
shall  obtain  tbe  s&me  from  the  Governor  or  State  Treasurer,  If 
received  by  either  of  tbem.  and  If  not  be  may  by  mall  or  tele- 
graph require  such  statement  from  Bucta  clerk.  It  from  any 
cause  no  euch  statement  is  obtained  within  thirty  days  after 
'  an  election  Che  'Secretary  of  State  may  dispatch  a  messenger  to 
,  obtain  the  same. 

Win.  SlatB.,  sec.  W.  p.  217. 

Meeting  of  board:  corrected  retvTm:  statement  of  result. 

For  the  purpose  of  canvassing  result  of  elections  other  than  tor 
president  and  vice-president,  tbe  secretary  shall  appoint  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  to  be  held  at  his  ofBce  en  tbe  15th  of  Decemtter 
next  after  a  general  election  and  within  forty-flve  days  after  a 
special  election. 

Wl«.  Stslif..  sec    94a.  |i.  217. 

N'H'e.— Sections  94b,  94c.  94d  and  S4e,  page  21S~220,  provides  tbe 
details  of  the  procedure  of  the  board  and  shows  how  the  canvass 
Is  made. 
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Board  of  deposits. 

Any  national  or  state  banking  corporation  which  sh&ll  be  approved 
by  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Board  of  Deposits, "  cooBlstlng 
of  the  Commtsslonere  ol  Public  Lands  and  the  Governor,  may 
upon  filing  a  bond  as  provided  and  upon  compliance  with  the 
requirements  oF  the  law,  I>ecome  a  state  depository. 

The  board  receives  no  compensation.  The  record  of  the  board  pro- 
ceedings is  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 

Wis.  8titB.,  aw.  I6O0.  p.  3S3. 

Bond  of  deposilorv. 

every  state  depository,  before  It  shall  be  entitled  to  tecelve  any 
state  moneys,  shall  file  with  the  State  Treasurer  a  bcmd  to  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  approved  by  the  Governor. 
Bank  Examiner  may  be  required  to  investigate  and  report  concern- 
ing condition  of  any  such  depository. 
Vfie.  Btata.,  sei^.  IGOb,  p.  253. 

Interest. 

The  board  ehall  from  time  to  time  |]x  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid 
by  said  depositories  upon  state  moneys  deposited  with  them  and 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  published  inithe  official  state  paper. 
The  rate  of  interest,  until  changed  by  said  board,  shall  b?  2^ 
per  cent.'  per  annum. 

Wis.  Stnta.,  see.  Iflh-,  p,  !53. 

Trecuurefa  liability. 

The  Treasurer  may  deposit  with  any  depository  which  has  fully 
compiled  with  all  requirements  oC  law  any  state  moneys  In  his 
hands  or  under  hia  offlclal  control,  not  exceeding  limit  prescribed 
and  sums  so  on  deposit  shall  t>e  deemed  in  treasury,  and  the 
Treasurer  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  thereof  resulting  from 
the  failure  or  default  oC  any  such  depository  without  fault  or 
neglect  on  his  part  or  on  the  part  of  his  assistants  or  clerks. 
The  amount  at  any  time  on  deposit  with  any  depoaltory  shall 
not  exceed  its  actual  paid-up  capital,  nor  one-half  of  the  penalty 
of  the  bond  flled  by  It,  nor  the  amount  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  deposit. 

Wis.  RtntK..  Rpc.  IWUl.  p.  2£I. 

A<lilltionai  liond  from  depository. 

The  board  shall  not  approve  the  bond  of  any  such  corporation  until 
fully  sat'sfied  that  said  bond  is  good  and  sufficient  and  that  the 
corporation  Is  prosperous,  financially  sound  and  has.  unim- 
paired, the  paid-up  capital  claimed  by  It.  The  board  may  at 
any  time  require  any  state  depository  to  furnish  a  new  or  addi- 
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tlonal  bond  and  revoke  their  designation  and  approval  thereof, 
and  Im mediately  upon  sucb  revocation  shall  torthwlth  withdraw 
all  state  moneye  therefrom. 

■VTlB.  Bints.,  sec.  I60c,  p.  254. 

Return  of  deposits  and  interest. 

Every  depository  shall,  on  the  Qrst  day  of  each  month,  and  oftener 
If  required,  Die  with  the  Secretary  of  Stato  a  sworn  etatement 
of  the  amount  of  public  moneys  d^uielted  with  it.  and  shall 
within  ten  days  after  the  first  day  oF  each  January,  April,  July, 
and  October,  make  a  full  statement  of  all  deposits  and  pay- 
ments of  state  moneys  during  the  precedios  quart<x  together 
with  a  comiputatlon  and  statement  of  the  Interest  earned  there- 
on, computed  upon  the  dally  balance  on  deposit,  which  interest 
shall  thereupon  be  added  to  and  become  part  of  the  deposit  bal- 
ance; such  statement  shall  be  a4»»>mpan[ed  by  an  affidavit  of  the 
president  and  CBEbler.  as  herein  provided.  The  total  Interest  paid 
by  all  depositories  shall  be  apportioned  by  ttie  State  Treasurer 
among,  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  the  following  funds: 

General  fund. 

School  fund. 

School  fund  income. 

The  University  fund.  . 

The  University  Income  fund. 

Normal  School  fund. 

Normal  School  fund  Income. 

The  Agricultural  College  fund. 

The  Agricultural  College  fund  Income. 

According  to  the  average  amount  of  each  such  fund  on 
band  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
No  expense  is  Incurred  by  this  board. 

WlB.  Stata.,  Bcc.  160f,  p.  253. 
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BANK  EXAMINER. 

This  officer  is  appointed  by  the  Stat©  Treasurer,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor.  His  duty  is  to  visit  banks  of  the  state 
without  DOtice,  examine  their  resources  and  determine  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  statements. 

To  assist  him  in  his  duties  the  law  provides  for  a  deputy  ex- 
aminer and  an  assistant  deputy  examiner,  a  chief  clerk  and  a 
clerk  and  stenographer. 

llie  provisiOTis  of  the  law  which  follow  set  forth  the  duty 
and  power  of  this  state  officer,  including  his  duty  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

Appointment,  oath  and  bond. 

The  State  Treasurer  may  appoint,  wltb  Governor's  apprbval,  a  Bank 
Examiner  to  supervise  the  basking  Institutions  of  the  state,  to 
be  a  skillful  bank  accountant,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
business  ol  banking.  Term,  five  years  and  until  hie  successor 
quallfles.  Vacancies  to  be  filled  by  appointment  (or  the  balance 
of  term.  Before  entering  upon  duties,  he  shall  take  the  con- 
stitutional oath  aud  file  the  same  with  the  Secret&ry  of  State 
and  execute  a  bond  for  |25,000  with  sureties,  approved  by  the 
Governor  (or  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  Said  Banlc 
Examiner  shall  appoint  two  deputies  and  may  at  any  time  re- 
voke such  appointment.  Such  deputies  shal!  flie  the  same  oath 
and  like  txmd.  perform  the  same  duties  and  exercise  the  same 
powers  and  authority  as  the  Examiner. 

WiE,  Statu..  HPC.  20Z3h,  p,  152S,  (HHE'tid^d  h.r  oh,  WI.  L.  1901. 

Eseaminatlon  of  depositories. 

He  may  be  required  to  examine  the  state  depositories. 

Wla.  Stats.,  Bcc.  160b,  p,  !53. 

Seal,  Ofllce,  papers,  report,  etc. 

The  examiner  shall  have  an  otHcial  seal,  a  description  of  which 
with  impression  thereof  and  a  certificate  of  Governor's  approval 
to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  shall  occupy  an  of- 
fice in  the  capitol,  where  he  shall  file  and  keefi  all  papers,  re- 
ports and  public  documents  received. 

WU.  8to(B.,  Bfc.  2023],  p.  1622.  i     in-..  '-■.  ^-vv/^i.^ 
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Clerk  and  stenographer. 

Mo  niBjr,  with  the  coneent  of  the  Treasurer  and  QoTemor's  ap- 
proval appoint  a  chlet  clerk  and  a  person  as  clerk  and  sten- 
ographer to  assist  In  office  duties.  The  chief  clerk  shall  hare 
power,  under  like  conditions  and  restrictions  which  are  re- 
quired of  the  Bank  Examiner  and  deputies  to  make  examina- 
tions of  banke  at  such  tiroes  as  the  clerical  work  will  perrolt. 

Wl8.  BtstH.,  xec.  XeSb,  p.  am.  amended  b;  cb.  SB.  L.  1S99. 

The  examiner  shall  rlsii.  without  notice,  once  each  year  and  at 
other  times  deemed  necessary,  every  state  bank,  examine  Its  re- 
sources and  liabilities,  ascertain  fully  its  financial  condition, 
determine  the  accuracy  of  the  lost  official  statement  In  pursu- 
ance of  law  and  examine  Into  any  transactionheroay  deem  for- 
eign to  a  legitimate  banking  buslnese  or  a  violation  of  laws; 
provided,  that  if  said  Bank  Examiner  shall  be  Interested  In 
any  bank  the  Treasurer,  his  aiwletant  or  some  other  competent 
person  specially  designated  shall  act  as  such  examiner.  Exam- 
iner shall  have  free  access  to  all  records,  books,  securities  and 
papers  showing  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  banks  and  maj' 
examioe  on  oath  any  one  connected  with  or  doing  business  with. 
The  substance  of  such  examination  shall  he  reduced  to  a  writ- 
ten statement  and  subscribed  by  the  person  examined,  and  filed 
in  the  examiner's  office.  He  may  Inform  tbo  directors  of  hank 
of  any  fact  or  matter  relating  thereto  disclosed  to  him  In  his 
examination.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  corruptly 
swear  to  any  material  matter  or  thing  In  any  such  examination 
shall  be  punished  ae  pro<vlded  by  section  4471. 

Wis.  StalB.,  sec.  2023  1.  p.  im. 

Bttbpoenas,  oatht. 

He  mar  Iflsue  subpoenas  and  administer  oaths. 

Wis.  Stat«„  MC.  20!3n,  p.  1623; 

Report  of  banfcs. 

Every  such  hank  shall  make  to  the  examiner  upon  request  not  less 
than  throe  times  yearly,  a  report  In  the  form  which  shall  con- 
form to  the  form  furnished  by  the  U.  8.  comptroller  of  currency 
for  national  banks  as  nearly  as  practicable. 

,     WiR.  StntR.,  sec.  SOZSo,  p.  1523. 

Note.— For  details  of  such  reports  consult  sections  referred  to  In 
margin. 


Penalty  for  failure  to  report. 
Idee  penalty  for  falli 

WlH.  Stali.,  sec.  S023P,  p.  ISZ4. 


Provides  penalty  for  failure  of  banks  to  report  aa  provided.  ,  (    oiigle 
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Capital  impaired. 

When  examiner  believes  that  the  capital  of  any  bank  Is  impaired  or 
reduced  to  endanger  depooltora'  Intereeta,  he  shall  have  power 
to  examine  said  bank  and  ascertain  Itfi  condition,  aod  If  he 
deem  it  proper  he  shall  by  notice  In  writing  require  such  bank 
to  make  good  any  deflciency.  I(  bank  refuses  or  neglects  for 
thirty  days  after  such  notice  to  make  good  deflciency,  tne  ex- 
aminer shall  causf  to  be  published  In  manner  herein  provided 
a.  notice  of  such  refusal  or  neglect,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  condition  of  said  bank. 

Wla.  SfHlH.,  M"-.  mSq.  i>.  iS-H:  tb.  317,  L.  1901. 

Examiner's  report. 

On  the  second  Monday  In  December,  annually,  the  examiner  shall 
report  to  the  Qovernor,  to  be  published  B'nd  shall  exhibit: 

1.  A  tabulai-  summary  of  the  condition  of  every  bank  from  which 

report  has  been  received  during  the  twelve  mouths  preceding, 
showing  Its  condition  as  herein  provided. 

2.  A  statement  of  banks  closed  since  his  last  report,  the  financial 

condition  and  amount  paid  creditors. 

3.  The  names  of  persons  Interested  In  each  of  said  banks  and  the 

amount  of  the  capital  owned  by  each. 
On  the  first  of  January,  each  year,  he  shall  make  to  the  Treas- 
urer a  statement  of  expenses  of  bis  office  and  the  amount  of 
fee*  received  and  penalties  collected  during  the  year. 

WlB.  a  to  If.,  BBC.  2fe3r.  p.  1624. 

Secrecy. 

The  examiner  and  every  employee  of  his  offlce  shall  be  sworn  to 
keep  secret  all  facts  disclosed  and  information  obtained  in  any 
examination  except  so  far  as  officially  required.  They  shall  not 
disclose  the  names  of  any  debtor  of  any  bank  nor  anything  re- 
lating to  any  private  accounts  or  transactions  therewith,  except 
in  case  of  proceeding  la  court  for  liquidation.  Violation  of 
this  section  shall  subject  the  person  or  persona  offending 
to  forfeiture  ot  offlce  an'd  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  from  f  100 
to  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  In  the  state  prison,  or  both. 

WlB.  Binla..  Bcc,  :MfJ39,  p.  1S24. 

Postage,  stationery.  Blue  Book. 

He  is  allowed  one  copy  of  the  Blue  Book,  postage  and  stationery 

for  his  office. 
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Compensntion. 

Tbe  salary  of  the  examiner  shall  be  fS.DOO  annually  and  traveltng 

expenses. 
Deputy  examiner,  (2,000  annually.    ■ 

Assistant  deputy  examiner,  $1,800  annually  and  traveling  expenses. 
Chief  clerk,  11.500  annually. 
Clerk  and  stenographer.  tt,200  annually. 
Actual  and  necessaiy  traveling  expenses  are  also  allowed  to  Bank 

Examiner  and  deputy. 

^Vls.  aiaU..  Ki'p.  ITO.  p.  2C2.  ninrinU'il  l>j*  cli.  299.  I..  1^99.  ouil  i-li.  467, 


Provides  conditions  under  which  the'  Secretary  ol  State  as  Aud- 
itor may  approve  vouchers  for  transportation. 


Compensation  not  to  exceed  |200  for  compiling  bank  statementa. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  sign  a.  warrant  for  not  over 
1200  per  year  for  compiling  bank  statements  in  favor  of  persons 
named  by  the  Treasurer. 

Ch.  S47,  p.  636,  I..  1S99. 

Incorporation. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  building  and  loaji  associatians  shall  be 
filed  with  examiner,  who  may  issue  certificate  of  incorporation 
after  articles  and  by-laws  have  been  approved  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral.   Fee  for  certificate  Is  flO. 

Amendments,  15.  to  be  paid  to  the  Bank  Examiner  and  by  him 
paid  Into  the  treasury. 

Wis.  Stnts..  Rpr.  2010,  p.  1510. 

Building  and  loan  associations;  duty  of  Bank  Examiner. 

All  associations  formed  hereunder  or  authorized  to  transact  in  this 
state  a  business  similar  to  that  authorised  herein  to  be  done, 
sball  be  under  the  examiner.  Elvery  such  corporation,  at  the 
end  of  Its  fiscal  year,  shall  report  of  Its  business  done  the  pre- 
.  ceding  year  and  of  Its  condition  at  the  close  thereof.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  said  examiner  requires 
and  shall  file  with  him  a  verified  copy  within  thirty  days  with 
an  affldavit  of  the  secretary  of  said  association,  as  herein  pro- 
vided. 
If  any  such  association  fails  or  refuses  to  furnish  the  report  re- 
quired It  shall  forfeit  JIO  per  day  for  each  day  report  la  with- 
held, and  examiner  may  maintain  an  action  to  recover  such 
penalty  to  be  paid  in  the  treasury. 

Wis.  RtBts.,  wr.  2014-12,  p.  1513. 

33  ,   giLcyCoOglC 
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Examinalioni, 

Once  every  two  years  the  exEtminer  shall  examine  such  aaeociation 
and  sball  have  full  access  to  and  may  compet  the  production  of 
all  their  papers,  securities  and  moneys,  administer  oatliB  to  and 
examine  their  officers  and  agents  as  to  their  affairs. 

WlR.  StstB.,  Bee.  2014-14.  p.  1511. 

Note. — For  details  as  to  further  proceedings  sections  noted  Id  mai^ 
gin  should  be  consulted. 

Ouster;  windinj  up  husinets. 

Should  examiner  find  such  association  conducting  its  business  con- 
trary to  law  he  shall  taXe  actions  as  herein  provided. 

■wis.  StRts.,  tu-c.  a)14  14,  D.  1514, 

Examiner's  report. 

The  examiner  shall  annually  after  the  reports  have  been  receiTod, 
make  a  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  general  conduct  and  condi- 
tion of  all  building  and  loan  associations  In  this  state,  including 
the  Information  contained  In  such  reports,  arranged  in  tabular 
form,  together  with  such  further  information  as  herein  required. 

One  thousand  copies  of  said  r^rart  shall  be  printed;  each  local  aaso- 
elation  shall  be  entitled  to  three  copies,  the  remainder  to  be  for 
general  distribution. 

Wl».  StntB..  sec.  2014-18,  p.  1S14. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  97,  L.  I90I. 

Relates  to  the  duty  of  the  Bank  Examiner  as  to  foreign  building 

and  loan  associations. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sees.  2014-lT,  3014-18,  pp.  1G14-1G1T. 

Provides  for  supervision  an~a  control  of  Investment,  loan,  benefit, 

trust  or  guarantee  companies. 
Cll.  216,  p.  3ES.  L.  of  ISM. 

Printing. 

Two  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  examiner  shall  be  printed. 

WlH.  StntB,.  Rcc.  33Za,  p.  314. 
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DISBURSBHBNTS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OtT  THE  BANK   EXAMINER. 

For  the  j-pnr  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Salaries  of  toai'  (4)  oIBcIrIs  anil  emiilaj'eea tT,iOO  00 

TravellDE  cipeDBea  of  three  (3)  peraons  £.755  81 

PubJUblng  BDd  printing,  including  coat  of  paper  and  waate,  per  report  of 

ComnilMlonera  of  I'ulilk  Printing 3J2  90 

roatage  nnd  P.  O.  boi  rent 3*2  90 

Stationery,  per  report  Saperlntendent  Public  Propert;  64  S2 

Telephone,  telegrams  and  eipresragc  41  27 

Total  m,878  15 

Dlsbursemeitfs  for  publishing  reports  29C  39 

Pages  in,  IG.  488  nnd  600  In  the  report  of  Ihp  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
rear  endlos  Sept.  3D,  1900. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


COMMISSIONER    OF    BUREAU    OF    LABOR    AND 
INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 

The  Oommissioner  of  this  Biin?a\i,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  ia  directed  and  empowered  bj  law  to  "collect  and 
publish,  statistical  and  other  information  relating  to  manufac- 
•turing  industrial  classes  and  material  resources  of  the  state." 
His  investigations  embrace  the  preservation  of  life  and  health 
in  factories  and  work  shops,  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  condition  of  employees,  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor, 
the  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  "and  other  kindred  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  industrial  interests  and  classes." 
He  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  factory  laws 
of  the  state. 

The  laws  effecting  these  topics  and  giving  the  duties  of  the 
Commissioner  and  Factory  Inspectors  are  numerous  and  are 
not  all  included  in  the  following  compilation.  'Only  the  laws 
setting  forth  generally  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  and 
the  otlier  officers  of  the  Bureau  are  thought  to  be  appropriate  in 
this  connection. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

ODice  and  supplies. 

To  occupy  roomB  In  the  capltol  and  ba  allowed  such  printing  and 
Bupplles  as  may  be  necessary  tor  the  pertormance  of  duties  of 

the  oKcers  of  the  bureau. 
Wis.  Smts.,  BfC,  103111.  r-  T83. 

Postage;  stationer]/. 

It  shall  be  provided  with  necessary  postage  and  stationery- 

win.  Hrii(B..  BPC.  169.  p.  268;  boo.  2S0.  t>-  301. 

A.ppoinlment  of  Commissioner. 

The  Governor  shall  appoint  the  Commissioner,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  for  a  term  of  two  years,  beginning  the  ftrst  Monday 
in  February  In  the  year  appointed.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  for 
unexpired  term.  i  giitc  i ;  ^  jv  .•.--jIc 

WlB  .smts,,  HPC.  10:ir,  p.  782. 


LAWS  GOVBKNINO  STATE  OFFICERS.  ETC. 

Salar]/. 

The  CommlssiODer'a  salary  Bba.ll  be  tS.OOO  annually,  with 
traveling  ezpensee. 

Wis.  Ststa.,  Bcc.  lOZlcl,  p.  TEZ.  amended  tiy  cb.  lEZ,  L.  1899. 

This  act  provides  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
Auditor  may  approve  vouchers  lor  tiransportatlon. 

Ch.  426,   L.  1901. 

Assistant*'  salaries. 

He  may  appoint  a  deputy  at  fl.SOO  annually,  and  a  clerk  at  (1,300 

annually. 
A  clerk  and  typewriter  at  $720  annually. 
A  clerk  and  lanltor  at  $744  annually. 
One  factory  Inspector  at  $1,200  annually  and  traveling  expenses 

outBlde  or  Milwaukee. 
One  assistant  factory  Inspector  at  11,000  annually.  ■ 
Seven  assistant  factory  Inspectors  at  11,000  annually  and  traveling 

esitenaea. 

WlB.  State..  HU.  ITO. 

Provides  for  an  additional  factory  Inspector  who  shall  be  a  woman. 

Ch.  409,  L.  1901, 

Inst>ector  may  rent  an  office  in  Milwaukee  at  state  expense  but  not 

to  exceed  $300  annually. 
Commissioner  may  expend  $60  for  books  and  periodicals  for  bureau 

library. 

Seal;  ootfts;  wiirtess'  feeg. 

Provides  as  to  seal,  oaths,  etc. 

WlB.  stats.,  soc.  1021}.  p,  7S<. 

Report. 

Commissioner  shall  report  to  the  Governor  at  the  end  of  the  blen- 
ntal  term. 

Wis.  StatB.,  tec  IMlk,  n.  785. 

Proytde«  for  an  additional  report. 

Cb,  97,  I„  1901. 

Prtntlnfr. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  shall  be  limited  to  300  pages  and 
10,000  copies  shall  be  printed. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  335t>,  p.  Sll. 
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Blue  Book. 

Tbls  act  authorizes  the  CommlsBicmer  to  compile,  prepare  aa6  caubs 
to  be  printed  by  the  State  Printer  bienuially  in  such  year  aa  the 
LiegUlature  shall  meet  In  regular  eeaBioo,  for  tbe  use  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly,  a.  book  to  be  desomlDated  the  "Blue 
Book"  of  the  State  of  Wisconeln. 

He  shall  caua^  to  be  printed  a  sufBclent  number  of  copies  to  make 
tbe  distribution  herelu  provided. 


Note.— Where  the  state  laws  In  exprese  terms  confer  other  powers 
upon  or  prescribe  additional  duties  for  the  bureau  ofBcers,  the 
provisions  have  been  Incorporated  In  tbe  following  analysis: 

CammlsBloaer.    May  prescribe  bisak  iDrms  and  transmit  them  to  emploTers 

to  be  flUed  oat  under  oath  and  returned  to  blm.    Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  lOZU. 
Comiuls^oner  or  Deputy.  May  administer  oaths,  take  teatlmony  and  subpoena 

witneBBes.    WIfl.  Slats..  8«.  ICeiJ. 
Commlsaloncr,  Deputy  or  Fnctorj  Inspector.    May  enter  an;  factory,  mercan- 
tile caCabllshnicnt  or  workshop  to  obtain  facts  and  to  eiamlne  nieana  ol 
escape  from  Are  and  p^'ovlelotis  made  for  health  and  safety  and  seals  lor 
females,     Wts,  Slats.,  sec.'  lIBlt,  amended  by  eft.  168,  L.  1899. 

May  ciamine  hotels  and  lodging  or  boardlni;  houses  to  see  If  equipped 
with  lire  esoBpea.  and  may  post  Id  sueh  places  the  laws  relating  to  Are 
escnpes  with  his  official  statement  as  to  whether  sacb  laws  are  comptleil 
with.    WlB.  Stats.,  soc.  max. 

May  post  up  la  any  factory  or  WDrkBhop  the 'laws  relating  to  matters 
pertaining  to  licaltti  and  natvty  of  artlsaos  or  tbat  elevators  are  unsafe 
and  nmy  order  dangerous  machinery  enclosed  or  gDBrded.  Wis.  Stats., 
sec.  lOah. 

May  demand  to  be  ahonn  oIllanTits  required  by  tbla  act  for  children  under 
aliteen.    Ch.  lie,  see.  2,  L.  of  1901. 

May  demand  Inspection  of  register  of  anoies  and  addresaea  required  to  be 
kept  and  may  vielt  nnd  Inspect  all  places  covered  by  this  (child  labor) 
act.    Cb.  1S2,  BCc.  4.  L.  1901. 

May  demand  physician's  ceitlfli-ate  of  physical  tllness  (or  tboae  who 
eeom  unfit  to  work.    Ch.  ISZ,  sec.  6.  L.  1901. 

ditlons  herein  anmcd.    Cb.  1S2.  see.  6,  I..  190t. 
May  file  charges  against  any  district  nttorney  who  refuses  or  neglects  In 

do  his  duty  as  herein  stated.     Wis  KtutB.,  see.  11)211. 
ComulsBloucT  Bud  Factory  Inspector.    May  require  necessary  changes  or  any 

process  of  cleaning,  painting  or  wbitewnshing  la  rooms  under  this  act 

that  they  deem  ^Bscntlal  to  assure  freedom  from  stench,  filth  and  vermin 

or  any  condition  liable  to  Impair  health  or  breed  disease.    Ch.  239,  sec.  3, 

L.  1901. 
May  Issue  special  written   permits  as.hr 

oC  employes  in  limited  air  space  whore 

sbopB.    Ch,  239,  see.  1.  I..  1901. 
May  revoke  such  llceuse  If  sanitary  conditions  Improper.     Ch.  239,  aec.  1, 

L.  1901. 
May  Inspect  and  examine  roomH  la  sweat-shops  toascertain  If  garments, 

etc.,  are  clean  and  Free  from  contagious  diseases.    Cb.  239.  sec,  1,  L.  UOI, 
May  require  rooms,  used  to  moke  garments,  to  be  sepsrate  from  and  liave 

no  openKug  Into   living  or  sleeping  rooms  and  tbat   no  such   room  shall 

contain  beds,  bedding  or  cooking  uteusllB.    May  require  suitable  closet 

arrangements  far  each  sei,  aa  bereln  provided.    Ch.  £99,  sec.  3,  L.  UGl. 
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Maj  deniiiQd  InspefiHon  and  copy  of  rrglstei   ot  unines  and  addressea  ot 
pereoDB  to  whom  artklea  ninl  niiler;al8  are  Klrcn  out  to  be  inaile.     C.h. 
339,  KC.  4,  L.  1901. 
Factor;  iDBpector,     May  enforco  all  tbe  prorlBloua  ol  tbis  (l^Igar  ractor;) 


DnU«B. 

Duties  Gen  era!  If. 

labor  and  tbe 

Jtcrlal  reaonrci'a  or  the  state. 

Email   eiamlne 

.0  relalloD  lielween  capital  and  labor  and 

labor  troubles 

sua  11  exanilae 

0  eiuiilarment   of   woineu  aud  chlldreu  nud 

labor. 

to   the  protection  o(   lite  and  beallh   and 

tacape  troui  fi 

orles  and  Bhoim. 

Sball    examine 

tnl 

to    edr.cn tlonal,    gaiillnrT,    moral    and    dunui; 

Sball  eiamluc  Into  coat  of  all  aeceasaries  of  lite  and  all  klndrod  sub-' 
JectB  pertaining  to  the  welfari'  of  Iqduatilol  Interests  and  claHaes.    Wis. 

Sbalt   prepare  and   furnish   blank   applications   for   licenses.     Cb.   Soil, 

see.  1,  L.  1901. 
Sball  bave  posted  n  neiv  Btalcmenl  Eotting  forth  the  fu.:t  n-licu  notlBed 

tbat  hotels.  iDdglUK  or  boarding  buuses  are  equipped  nlth  Are  encnpcii. 

Wis.  BtatB,.  sec.  tbZlg. 
Sball   recommeDd   to  tbe  Governor  for  appoint  lueut   a   superintendent 

toi*  free  emplofment  oftlces,  as  herein  provided  for.     C'b.  (30,  see.  2, 

L.  1901. 
Shall  caase  to  lie  printed  on   Salurdar  of  each  week  a  sheet  sbovrlug 

lists  received  from  each  snch  employment  otllees  and  shall  laall  copies 

to  each  superintendent  and  factory  Inspector  as  bcrelL  provided. 
Sball    pabllsb   annual    reports    of   each    such    superlnlendent.      Cb.   420, 

sec.  1,  L.  1901. 
Commissioner,  Deputy  or  Factory  Inspector.    Sball  give  facts  to  D'alrlet 

Attorney   if  ofTenBc  or  neKlect  Is  not   remedied    fn   thirty  days  nfter 

vrltten  notice.    Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1021f,  amended  by  ch.  168.  L.  1S99. 
Sball    give    wrlliten    notice    lo   owner   or    occuiuint    nberu    laws   herein 

referred  to  are  violated.    Wis.  Slats.,  soc,  lOZir.  amended  by  cb.  V.^, 

L.  1899. 
Shall  keep  a  record  of  buildings  eiamlued  as  to  fi.c  e8cap"'s,  etc.,  nud 

pasted.     Wis.  Stnts..  sec.  lOZlg. 
Sball  examine  freight  and  pafsenger  elevators  and  condemn  those  de- 
fective by  serving  n-rltteu  notice  as  herein  provided.    Win.  Stats.,  sec. 

DBlb. 
Shall   see   that    In    every    inannfocttirlng   establishment    speaking   tubes 

or  electric  bells  connect  engineer's  room  with  rooms  irhere  machinery 

ts  operated  and  sball  give  notice  to  tbe  proper  party  who  falls  to  pro- 
vide such  means  ot  communication.    Wle.  Stats.,  sec.  1021h. 
Commissioner  snd  Factory  Inspector.    Shall  enforce  tbe  provisions  as  to 

are  escapes.     Cb.  »9,  sec.  4.  L.  1901. 
After  ninety  days'  wrltlten  notice,  shall  Ble  written  statement  with  the 

district  attorney   Id   caees  where  Drc  escape  laws  are  violated.     Ch. 

349.  sec.  4.  T..  1901. 
Shall  visit  and   Inspect   places  and   enforce  provisions  covered   by   this 

(child  labor)  Uw  and  prosecute  violation  of  It.    Ch.  U2,  sec.  4,  L.  1901. 
Sball  make  an  Inspection   of  rooms  where  llceuse  Is  applied   for  and 

grant  a  license  If  conditions  are  as  herein  provided.    Ch.  239.  sec.  1. 

L.  1901. 
Sftali   report  to   the  local    Board   of   Health    when   be   flnds   nnsniillnry 

conditions  In  rooms  used  for  mating  goods  named   In  tbls  act.     Ch. 

i3»,  sec.  £.  L.  1901. 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTIOS. 

Sball    noilfy   owiipr  or  ngcut   il   raoma  or  Bparl.mentH   are   unlawrall; 

UB«d  as  hprelb  provEdixi  for,    Cb.  2SS.  sec.  «.  L.  1901. 
Fni'tuiy    la»ptM:[ar.     Sball   mako  n   n>mplaiut   In    writlai;  belore  a   police 

Justice  or  mngldtrnte  if  he  finds  tbut  pcrwiua  upcrnting  suclt  facioilea 

or  worlmhopa  hnvp  fulled  to  comply  witli  Ihla  act  rcguiatlni  openttlou 

of  cmorjr  wtiPfla.  cic.    Ch.  1S9.  L,  1893, 
Sbiill  ciifurpp  proTlslona  nf  Ihlit  net   n-^nlntlnK  mnanrBictiire   ot   clsara 

and  Bbnll  notify  empliiycrK  In  writing  tlilrty  dayK  before  piosecutlan 

of  Tlolotlon  ot  BPcUona  2.  1  and  4,  na  herein  provided,     Cb.  79.  t*c.  9, 

L.  1S99. 
Rbnii  cause  uii  .Inxpf^'lloii  to  lie  made  of  KcarToldiDR  and  otbor  ilovlces 

nsed   In   conHtructlon   and   ri-pnlrlns  of  linildingB   wben   complaint   I* 

made  of  tinanfe  eoodltlona.    Ch.  ffi7.  b«-.  i.  I,.,190l, 
Shall  prohllilt  tbe  use  thereof  If  unsafe;  require  tbe  same  to  be  allered 

to  avoid  danger  and  notlfr  pcrsnna  reapouaible. 
Sbaii    Bttneb    eertlfleate    that   ssamluatlon    baa    been    made    aa    herein 

provided.    Cb.  2B7.  sec,  2,  I,.  1901. 
Shall  do  all  be  reoaoiiflbl}'  cnu  to  aHKlKt   In  sccuriug  pogitloua  for  appll- 


DISBUKSEMENTS   OS   ACCOUNT  OP  THE    BlKRAi;   OS'   LABOR 

S'l  ATI  ST  I CS. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  SO,  1900. 

Salaries  ot  offlelBla  and  clerka tC.lM  19 

Travcllnn  eipenwa  of  two  |2I  ))erimns  617  19 

Total  printing.  Includtng  thnt  of  the  Department  of  Fai'tory  InapcetloD 

and  rout  of  paper  and  ivnate.  per  report  CouiuiliialonerB  I'riutlDg 1,855  V 

Poalage  and  P.  O.  Imi  rent  1,  IK  111 

Telegrama  ZS  7! 

ExpresEagc   Ill » 

Stationery,  per  report  SuperUilendeut  I'uWic  Proijerty  160  96 

Total  tlO.lue 

pBBes  163.  163.  488  and  500  In  tUe  report  ot  the  SecTelary  of  Slate  lor  tbe  year 
ending  S<'pt.  30,  1300, 


AUDITIONAI-  DlSitlitSEMEXTS  ON  ACC<1UNT  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTIOX 

For  the  jenr  ending  »cpt.  30,  IMO. 

flalarleii  of  factory  Inepectora.  seven  persons tJ.Kdm 

Traveling  expenacii  of  anme   4, MI  a 

Office  rent  la  Milwaukee  WO 

Total  tl2,3«ll 

Pajce  16Z  In  the  rrpnd  ot  the  Seirelnry  of  Stale  fir  the  year  ending  Sept.  X. 
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DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COilMISSIONER 

A-ppointmetit,  term,  vacancy,  supplies,  assistants  and  report. 

Tie  Gommlseloner  shall  bo  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  ajid  consent  of  the  Senate,  lor  a  term  ol  two  years 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  and  until  bis  successor  qual- 
ifies. 

Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor,  wltb  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  If  It  be  In  seaslon;  if  not,  at  the  next  sesaion  held  after 
sucb  appointment. 

Such  Oommlssioner  may.  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, appoint  an  assistant  and  a  chemist  He  may  also  appoint 
an  agent  tor  the  Inspection  of  milk,  dairies,  factories  and 
creameries  and  to  aaslat  In  tbe  work  of  the  Dairy  and  Food 
CommtsBlon  at  such  times  as  may  be  required.  He  may  also 
appoint  a  stenographer  and  confidential  clerk.  Tbe  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  furnished  with  a  suitable  office  In  tbe  capltol 
and  with  such  supplies  and  printing  as  may  l>e  necessary. 

He  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  after  tbe  30th  of  September  In  eacb 
even-numbered  year,  make  a  report  to  the  Governor. 

Wla.  SInlH..  spc.  1410.  |j,  IOCS. 

This  act  provides  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Governor 
each  odd-numbered  year  on  or  before  January  10. 

Ch.  97,   1..  1901. 

The  report  shall  be  limited  to  3S0  pages  and  20.000  copies  shall  be 
printed. 

Win.  Stnts.,  WT.  3361..  p.  314. 

His  pouier  and  duties;  legal  assistance. 

He  shall  enforce  the  laws  regarding  the  production,  manufacture 
and  sale  of  dairy  products  and  has  power  t«  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  special  counsel  to  prosecute  or  assist 
in  tbe  prosecution  ol  any  case  arising  under  tbe  provisions  of 
these  statutes. 

Wis.  SlnlB..  Bi'C.  14IOn.  p,  \X,S. 

Anatjiteg. 

Submission  to  him  of  articles  for  analysis,  Is  provided  for  In  this 
section. 

WlH.  BlatB.,  sec.  1410p,  p.  lOSO. 
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This  act  to  hU  duty  as  to  adulteratton  of  flax  or  Unseed  oil. 


Fanners'  itutitittes ;  expanse  of  analyses. 

Tile  Governor  may  authorize  him  or  his  aaslatantB,  when  not  en- 
saged  in  the  perronnance  ot  other  official  duties,  to  give  such 
aid  in  termers'  iDstltutes,  dairy  and  tarmera'  convention  ajid  the 
Agricultural  department  of  the  State  University,  as  may  bo 
deemed  advisable. 

The  Commissioner  may  Incu^  au  adnual  expense,  not  to  exceed  $600 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  making  the  analyses  tn  the  tore- 
going  sections,  the  accounts  tor  which,  when  verified  and  item- 
ized, and  approved  1>y  the  Governor,  shall  be  audited  by  the 
Secretary  ot  State. 

WU.  8tatB.,  sec.  14UM,  p.  1060. 

O&atructinff  Food  Commissioner. 

Penalty  provided  for  obstructing  Food  Commissioner  in  his  duties. 

wis.  SlSts.,  aer.  46071i,  p.  2791. 

Postage;  atationnry;  hlue  Book. 

He  is  allowed  postage  and  etamj>ed  envelopes  for  his  official  corre- 
spondence and  stationery  tor  bis  office  and  one  copy  ot  a  Blue 
Boob. 

WlB.  Stata.,  sec.  121,  p.  236;  aec.  169^  p.  2SS;  Ber.  290.  p.  301. 

Salaries. 

Salaries  paid  in  this  department: 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.  13.000  annually. 

Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  fl,600  annually. 

Chemist,  11,800  annually. 

Stenographer  and  clerk,  fSOO  annually. 

Commissioner,  his  assistant  and  the  chemist  are  allowed  their  actual 

expenses  incurred  in  discharge  ot  duties,  on  the  approval  ot  the 

Governor. 

Wis.  Slats.,  IPC.  ITO.  p.  S6I. 
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DISBUUSEMENTS  IN  THE  DBrARTMBNT  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD 
COMMISmONEB. 

For  the  year  eudlDg  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Satarlea  of  Bve  IE)  oCBckJB  anil  employee*  (8, 706  10 

TravellDg  eipenaes  of  (our  perBons  2,281  61 

PrlntlDK,  iDoludlne  tost  of  paper  soil  wnate,  per  report  CommlralonerE 

PrlDtlng  287  00 

I'DBlBge  and  P.  O.  box  rent  WI  00 

Telepbone  anil  teleKruioB  93  39 

Eipressage  228  97 

'  Stutlouerj-,  per  report  Superlnteuileut  Fnbllr  Fropertf  41  26 

Total  J11.T91  33 

Poges  IS3,  4SS  aLiI  500  Id   the  report  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  ISDO. 

Laboratory  eipenieB: 

Rent  (25000 

Water  rent  20  69 

Supplies  164  M 

Total  J42S  13 

Page  163  Id  the  report  of  the  Secretary  tit  State  tor  the  year  ending  a«pt.  30, 
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BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

Tlie  Board  of  Conti-ol,  consiating  of  five  (5)  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  1ms  entire  charge  of  all  reformatory, 
charitable  and  po^al  institntions  of  the  state  as  follows: 

State  Hospital. 

Northern  Iloepital. 

School  for  Deaf. 

School  for  Blind, 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

State  Prison, 

State  Public  School. 

Home  for  Feeble-Minded. 

State  Reformatory. 

Offices  of  tlie  boani  are  in  the  capitol  building,  where  tlie  ac- 
counts and  records  are  in  charge  of  the  socretarv,  who  has  an  of- 
fi<(o  force  of  four  (4)  clerks  and  a  janitor. 

Purchases  are  made  and  business  done  either  by  the  Board 
or  by  the  officers  of  the  several  institutions  under  instruction 
of  the  Board. 

Tlic  accounts  from  all  institutions  are  passed  upon  monthly 
by  the  Board,  and  bills  therefor,  if  allowed,  are  filed,  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  Auditor,  who  issues  warrants 
upon  the  Treasurer  for  those  audited. 

The  details  of  the  unified  accounting  system,  adopted  by 
chapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1001,  provides  that  all  original  bills 
after  having  been  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Control,  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Seerctarj-  of  State  as  Auditor,  and  that  no  war- 
rant shall  bo  is»uod  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  except 
upon  itemized  vouchers  which  have  been  filed  with  him,  show- 
ing for  what  purjMise  the  debt  has  been  omtracted. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  OF  REFORMATORY,  CHARITABLE 
AND  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Organization  and  power  of  hoard. 

It  consists  of  Ave  members  who  shatl  devote  their  entire  time  and 

attention  to  their  duties  prescrilbed  by  law. 
The  board  is  a  body  corporate  with  such  powers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary tor  full  performance  of  expressly  conferred  powers. 

Appointment ;  oath;  terms;  vacancies. 

Members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment no  two  shall  reside  In  same  Congressional  district. 
They  shall  not  all,  at  such  time,  be  of  same  political  p:irty. 
Terms  five  years  and  vacancies  to  be  filled  for  unesplred  term. 
Each  member  shall  take  the  constitutional  oath,  which  shall  be  filed 
with  Searetary  of  State. 

WIh.  Stilts.,  nee.  Sfila.  pp.  m.  407. 

Meetlnos. 

The  members!  shall  have  an  office  in  the  capltol  and  shall  hold  a 
regular  meeting  once  each  month. 

wis.  Stats.,  see.  561li,  p.  «7. 

Supplies— Books. 

Necessary  furniture,  blanks  and-  printing  shall  be  supplied  to  the 
boafd.  and  It  may  purchase  200  copies  of  proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  books,  etc.,  for  its  library 
not  to  exceed  flOO  per  annum. 

Salaries  and  assistants. 

Salary  of  members  shall  be  $2,000  yearly  and  expenses  necessarily 
Incurred  for  the  state,  which  shall  be  audited  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

win.  Slots.,  ser.  561o,  p.  407. 

This  act  provides  the  conditions  under  which  Secretary  of  Stale  as 
Auditor  may  approve  vouchers  for  transportation, 

^  Ch.  42fi,  L.  1901. 

The  board  may  employ:    " 
A  secretary  at  |2,000  annually. 
A  clerk  at  $1,200  annually. 
A  clerk  at  |900  annually. 
A  clerk  at  1720  annually. 
A  steoographer  at  fTZO  annually. 

Wl«,  BInlH.,  BPC.  no.  p,  2*2.  as  nniprd.-<l  l.y  cH,  34S.  T,.  INW.        CjOC^Ic 
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Report.     - 

The  board  eliall  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  on  or  l>erore  Decem- 
ber 1,  each  erea-numbered  year  covering  tie  preceding  two 
years  (or  deuile  <He«  page  407)  or  what  the  report  shall  con- 
tain (last  page). 

Wie.  S(iita..  sec.  5«ld,  p.  (Iff, 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  I>e  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor tiefore  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 


Charget  for  support  ot  inmates  Of  inatituHons. 

Each  October  30th  the  board  shall  flie  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  statement  aa  herein  provided,  giving  names  ot  inmates  fn  Uie 
hospitals,  in  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  In  Home  for  Feeble 
Minded  during  last  fiscal  year  for  any  part  of  whose  anpport 
any  county  is  legally  chargeable.  The  amount  o(  charges  for 
such  support  shall  be  collected  with  the  state  tax. 

For  further  details  ot  procedure  see  page  408. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  S61c,  p.  408. 

InveaHgaUom;  communicationt  to  boarO. 

The  board  Iiaa  full  power  to  make  iuTestigation   ot  complaints 

against  institutions,  as  herein  provided. 
Letters  from  inmates  ot  tnatltutions  to  board  members  shall  not  be 
opened  or  read  by  institution  officers  or  employee. 

Wis.  StntB.,  Ber.  561^.  p.  409. 

ffpur  railroad  trocfc*. 

Board  may  construct  and  operate  spur  railroad  track  or  license 
any  railway  company  to  do  so.  to  connect  any  institution  with 
a  general  railway  line  under  provision  of  this  section. 
Wis.  Stots.,  Sfc.  Bfflh,  p.  *0». 
Manufacturing  in  state  prison;  debt  against  state. 

Board  may  establish  a  manufacturing  hustness'  in  state  prison  and 
may  incur  a  debt  against  the  state,  ae  herein  provided. 

Wla,  8(ntfl„  ser.  661],  p.  409. 

jDtifie*  of  hoard  as  to  state  institutiOTts. 

The  duty  at  the  board  shall  be  (ae  relates  t^  following  institu- 
tions) : 
1.  To  maintain  and  govern: 

Wisconsin  State  Hospital  tor  Insane. 
Northern  Hospital  for  Insajie, 
The  State  Prison. 
Wisconsin  State  Reformatory. 
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Industrial  School  tor  Beje. 

School  for  the  Blind. 

School  for  the  Deaf. 

State  Public  School. 

Home  tor  Feeble  Minded. 

And  ell  other  reformalory,  charltaUe  and  pecal  lOBtltutlons 

that  mB7  be  maintained  by  the  state. 

2.  To  direct  the  management  and  promote  the, interests  of  said  In- 

stitutions. 

3.  To  bold  in  trust  for  institutions  property  or  money  conveyed  or 

bequeathed  thereto  as  herein  stated. 

4.  To  care  for  the  IcatitutionB'  property. 

6.  To  malie  October  I,  each  year,  an  Inventory  as  herein  required. 
6.  To  make  and  cause  printed  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  as 
herein  required. 
'  T.  To  visit  and  inspect  institutions  at  least  once  each  month  tor 
purposes  herein  named. 

5.  To  fix  the  number  of  olBcers.  teachers,  and  employees  In  each 

Institution  and  prescribe  duties  and  compensation  where  same 
iff  not  fixed  by  law. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  B61J,  p.  109. 

Pottage  and  stationery. 

The  Board  of  Cobtrol  shall  be  furnished  with  postage  and  stamped 
envelopes  tor  the  official  correspondence;  also  sIa.tionery,  as 
herein  provided. 

Wia.  atatB,,  »cp,  1«8,  p.  258;  bcl'.  390,  p.  301. 

Tramfer  of  inmates  of  institutions. 

Any  Inmate  committed  to  any  Institution  by  the  tioard  may  be 
transferred  In  a  proper  case  from  one  of  the  Institutions  to  any 
other  by  the  board. 

The  board,  acting  as  a  commission  in  lunacy,  may  also  adjudge  any 
prisoner  In  the  state,  in  any  county  Jail  or  In  the  Milwaukee 
house  of  correction  to  be  insane  and  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor,  remove  him  to  one  of  the  state  hospitals  tor  the 
Insane. 

Sec.  661]J,  p.  Ill:  Kev  also  nee.  mt,  |i.  40S. 

Becretary'a  iutie«. 

The  Secretary  of  the  board  shall  keep  its  books,  records  and  ac- 
counts as  It  may  prescribe. 

Wis,  StalB.,  ace.  S61k,  p.  Ul.  ,1,. 
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iSaIiirie«  of  inttituttons  and  boniU. 

The  board  ehall  determine  the  salaries  of  the  officers  ot  institutions 
IF  not  otherwise  fixed,  and  shall  require  any  other  officer 
or  j)erson  having  the  possession  or  custody  ot  any'  money  or 
property  beloneing;  to  the  state  or  Institution  UDder  Its  control 
to  give  bonds  and  from  time  to  time  renew  the  same. 

WlB,  KI:it»..  m-c-   5B1I,.  p.  «3. 

Bills  for  purchases. 

All  bills  of  property  purchased  shall  be  laid  t)efore  the  board  at  its 
next  regular  meeting,  wtaicb  they  must  allow  before  payment 

Wl».  StntH.,  SVC*.  ^iu-561u,   p.  412. 

Eitimatea  and  accounts. 

The  board  once  each  month,  with  the  aid  of  institution  officers. 
shall  itrepare  an  estimate  of  the  expenditures  Cor  each  jnsil- 

It  shall  also  fix  a  regular  time  for  passing  uemd  all  accounts  and 
charges  against  the  Inatitutlone. 

■Wis.  Stilts. ,  M-c.  561[|,  p.  412. 

Funds  for  intnatet. 

The  steward  shall,  as  herein  provided,  make  a  report  to  the  board 
of  all  money  or  property  paid  or  delivered  to  any  officer  or 
employc-e  of  either  instrtution  (or  the  benefit  of  any  Inmate 
thereof. 


Reports  from,  institutions. 

Each  institution  shall  matte  a  monthly  report  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. 

What  reports  shall  contain. 

wis.  SiiitB.,  BPiv  56!,  !>.  AU. 

Duties  of  board  as  to  ether  than  state  institutions. 

Duties  i>f  board  In  reference  to  protection  of  Institutions  agiilnst 

fire  and  other  contingencies. 
Reference  to  inspection  oF  jaila  and  county  asylums. 

WlK.  SlHlB,,  S.T,  EM.  p.  414,  oiiii'iiili'il  liy  cU.  226,  I,.  1899. 

Veterans'  Home. 

The  Wisconsin  Veterans'  Home  shall  be  visited  by  at  least  two 
board  members,  who  shall  carefully  examine  into  the  manage- 
ment of  said  home  as  to  its  system  oF  accounts  and  keeping 

boolfS,  etc. 
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School  far  Blind — Accountg. 

The  accounts  of  the  ateward  of  the  School  for  BHnd  for  moneyB 
advanced  for  the  education  of  any  piiplt  Bhall  be  ai^roved  hy 
the  board. 

WlH.  Binls.,  8cr.  568,  p.  417;  sec.  5«3.  p.  411. 

Authority  over  state  public  school. 

win.  SiBtB.,  sci^.  STSa.  p.  iJS,  flmi'tiilrd  Uj  rh.  223.   I..  1901. 

School  record. 

The  board  shall  provide  and  keep  In  tbe  state  public  school  at 

Sparta  a  record  Id  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  and  ages  of  all 

children  received.    A  brief  history  of  each  child  abali  also  be 

kept  and  continued  during  the  guardianship  of  the  board. 

(Ch.  109,  L.  1901,  provides  for  the  admission  of  certain  deformed  or 

crlppledcblldren.) 

win.  Stnlg.,  spv.  ST3h,  p.  121. 

Age-nt  of  schooU;  duliea.. 

The  board  may  appoint  one  or  more  persona  to  act  as  agent  or 

agents  thereof,  with  duties  to  be  prescribed  by  board. 
Duties  of  agent. 

WIb.  Stnta..  »ee.  5T3b.  p.  4Z1. 

Superint^nAenVa  report. 

The  board  &ball  receive,  at  the  close  of  each  biennial  term,  a  report 

from  the  superintendent  of  such  school. 
What  report  shall  contain. 

Wis.  Stdta.,  Ber.  B7SI,  p.  OX. 

Adoption  of  children. 

The  board  may  conBent  to  the  adoption  of  any  child  who  Is  an  in- 
mate of  the  stale  public  school  in  the  manner  provided  by  law; 
and  such  consent  given  In  writing  &hall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  If  given  by  the  parent. 

On  the  consummation  of  such  proceedings  the  guardianship  of  the 
board  over  the  child  ceases. 

Wla.  SlalB.,  BPP.  573J,  p.  422. 

Home  for  Fe«ble  Minded. 

WlB.  Sluta..  sec.  G:I31i,  p.  4ZS. 

Chargei  for  support. 

The  board  ehall  adopt  and  publish  a  schedule  of  maximum  charges 
for  the  care  of  persons  in  the  Home  for  Feeble  Minded. 

Win.  StnlS.,  sec.  6731,,  p.  422. 

34  ,.,„...,., ^IC 
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DiBcharge  tmd  transfer  of  patients. 


Collection  of  charges. 

The  superintendent  shall  certify  to  the  State  Board  of  Control  the 
several  amounts  credited  te  the  Home  for  Feeble  Minded. 

wis.  Stats.,  sec.  STSm,  p.  123. 

This  act  proTldee  counties  with  remedies  to  recover  sums  in  cer- 
tain cases  out  of  the  estates  of  Inmates. 

Ch,  63,   L.  1901. 

School  for  Deaf. 

wis.  StatB.,  Bee.  GT4.  p.  421. 

Object  and  govei-ntnent  of  school. 

The  accounts  for  moneys  advanced  to  stevard  for  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control. 


State  Old  to  ichools. 

The  State  Superintendent,  with  the  consent  of  the  board,  may  grant 
permission  to  any  city,  village,  upon  appHcocUon,  to  establish 
and  maintain  one  or  more  scbools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  mutes  who  are  residents  of  this  state. 

Wla.  Stats.,  sec.  S78.  p.  425. 

The  State  Hospitals  lor  Insane. 

WW.  Stols.,  sec.  BBO,  p.  iX. 

Hospital  districts. 

The  board  and  Governor  shall  constitute  a  special  board  who  shall 
divide  the  state  by  counties  Into  two  districts  for  hospitats  for 
the  insane. 

Wis.  StatB.,  HOC.  5S1,  p.  427. 

Correction  of  mistake  as  to  charge  for  patients'  support. 

A. written  application  may  be  made  to  the  board  for  relief  from 
Improper  charges  tor  any  Inmate  In  either  the  State  or  county 
hospital  through  the  Attorney  General,  in  behalf  of  the  state, 
and  the  dlstlct  attorney.  In  behalf  of  the  county.  If  the  board  la 
satlafled  that  the  relief  asked  for  should  be  granted.  It  shall 
grant  It  by  a  written  order. 
WlB.  StatB.,  soc.  691,  p.  435. 
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Removal  of  twn-retident. 

Wbeo  It  is  found  that  any  Inmate  of  either  hospital  Is  a  non-real- 
dent  and  that  neither  the  state  or  county  la  properly  chargeable 
for  tala  support,  the  board  aball  ascertain  the  residence  of  such 
Inmate'and  communicate  with  the  proper  officers  with  respect  to 
his  return  thereto,  and  if  practicable  cause  him  to  be  r«moved 
from  such  hospital  and  delivered  to  the  proper  officer,  If  the 
same  can  be  dons  at  a  cost  sot  exceeding  flOO. 

Wis.  Stilts.,  sec.  5M,  i>.  436. 

CompeiuaUon  bv  itate. 

Whenever  any  asylum  Is  completed  accordlog  to  Uie  plaus  and  spec- 
ifications approved  by  the  board,  a  certificate  of'  that  fact, 
eigDed  by  the  president  and  secretary  thereof,  to  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Wis.  Stfltg.,  BW.  sow.  p.  «0. 

iccoun(s,'  rendition  and  approval  of  care  of  non-residenta — Compensa- 
tion for  care  of  Inmates. 

Tb«  certificate  of  the  trustees  at  any  county  asylum  shall  be  veri- 
fied by  the  affidavits  and  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  tioard.  If  the  board  approves  approval  to  be  Indorsed 
thereon. 

The  board  may.  whenever  in  Its  opinion  any  county  has  not  made 
provision  for  the  proper  care  of  Its  acute  or  chronic  Insane, 
direct  the  removal  of  either  class  thereol  to  the  asylum  of  some 
other  county. 

■  For  compensation  for  care  of  Inmates  see  statutes  noted  In  the 
margin. 

WTb.  BtatB..  MW.  SMc,  p.  440;  sec  WUf,  p.  441:  spc.  eMm,  p.  443. 

Transfer  of  insane. 

All  orders  made  by  board  for  Che  transfer  of  Insane  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  sent  to  the  judge  of  the  county  to  which  the 
support  is  chargeable. 

Wis.  Stali.,  sec.  «04n,  p.  443. 

t^ollectfon  of  cost  of  support  from  estate. 

The  board  may  apply  to  the  proper  county  Judge  to  compel  any  per- 
son navlng  charge  of  property  and  estate  of  any  Inmate  ot 
either  hospital  to  pay  therefrom  for  the  support  of  such  inmate. 

WlB.  8t«ta.,  sec.  «04q,  p.  Ml  1,  .1   ,       1..  ^  .v  .v /£. 
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Support  of  insane  accused  persons. 

The  board  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  contract  with  the 
trustees  of  the  Milwaukee  Insane  hospital  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  Insane  convicts  or  of  anjr  person  who  may  be  ac- 
quitted o(  any  criminal  charge  on  ground  of  Insanity. 

The  price  must  not  exceed  $4.26  per  week  for  each  person. 

wis.  Stats.,  Bee.  SfMr,  p.  4U. 

Corporations  for  care  of  insane,  etc 

The  board  may  visit  institutions  covered  by  this  section  whenever 
they  will  and  shall  examine  into  the  condition,  care  and  treat- 
ment of  Its  Inmates  and  report  concerning  the  same  to  the  Gov- 

Wls.  Stata.,  see.  ITSSn,  p.  1307. 

Reports. 

Any  corporation  organlied  under  this  chapter  shall  report  to  the 

board  such  facts  as  may  be  required. 
Provision  made  for  children  placed  In  Improper  homes. 

WIe.   StntH.,  sec.  17SM,  p.  1M9, 

Government  of. 

The  board  shall  govern  the  state  prison  and  shall  exercise  those 
powers  conferred  by  chapter  29,  in  addition  to  the  powers 
herein  prescribed. 

wis.  Stnts..  sec.  1887.  'p.  287fi. 

Warden  and  steward. 

The  board  ^all  appoint  a  warden  and  steward  for  a  term  of  one 
year  unless  sooner  removed  by  said  board. 

wis.  StfllB.,  Boc.  4SSE.  p.  !BK. 

Other  offlcert,  etc. 

All  other  ofQcers  and  assistants  In  the  prison  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  state  board  upon  the  nomination  of  the  warden  and 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 

Wis.  StHlB.,  sec.  4889,  p.  2S76. 

Compensation. 

The  txiard  may  Bz  the  amounts  received  by  the  oDlcera  and  em- 
ployees with  the  exception  of  the  warden,  deputy  wardea  and 
chaplain  as  herein  provided. 

wis.  Stnls.,  sec.  4890.  p.  2R76,  amended  by  ch.  ZU.  L.  1901. 

Visits  by  and  powers  of  board. 

The  board  visit  the  prison  at  least  once  a  month  and  It  shall  have 
the  iKiwer  to  direct  any  alteration  in  the  business. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  4831,  p.  JS78.  i    Jn-'.^  i../ ^  .v  .v /-^i.^ 
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Books  to  be  open. 

All  books  and  documents  relating  to  the  concerns  of  the  prison 
shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  examination  of  the  board  who 
B&&11  once  In  each  quarter  examine  said  boohs  and  compare 
them  with  the  vouchers  and  documents  relating  thereto. 

WlB.   StstI,.   sec.  tS92,   p.  2ST7. 


Report. 

What  the  bieniiial  report  of  the  board  shall  contain  in  addition  to 
the  matters  specIQed  In  section  G6Id. 


Warden's  duties. 

The  board  shall  direct  the  warden  In  regard  to  the  charge  and  cus- 
tody of  the  prison.  It  shall  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  re- 
cefve  a  full  statement  of  all  nwneys  recelTod  and  expended  by 
the  warden,  showing  on  what  account  received  and  expended 
an'd  such  report  shall  be  accompanied  with  proper  vouchers 
for  the  expetidltures  therein  reported. 

Wis.  Stnt9..  SCO,  489E,  p.  2877. 

Oath  and  bona. 

The  board  shall  approve  of  the  bond  of  the  warden. 

WIb.   BUIb..  net.  489e,  p.  2S7T. 

^etc  bond. 

The  board  may  require  the  warden  to  flie  new  bonda  with  satis- 
factory security  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board, 

WlB.   Stata.,  sec,  1S91.  p.  2S7T. 

Prison  clerk's  duties. 

The  board  may  require  other  duties  of  the  prison  clerk  In  addition 
to  those  herein  BpeclHed. 
Wis.  aialB,,  Bvc.  1902,  p.  2Sli. 

Bonds  of  Seputy  and  clerk. 

The  board  shall  approve  of  the  bonds  of  the  deputy  warden  and 
prison  clerk. 

Wis,  SOtR,.  SfC,  1903.  p.  2878, 

Steward's  Zand  and  duties. 

The  board  shall  approve  of  the  sureties  of  the  steward. 

WiB,  Stats.,  aec.  «07.  p,  SS79. 
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Conlract  labor;  arbitration. 

WheneTCr  any  controversy  shall  arise  respecting  any  contract 
made  on  account  of  the  prison  or  a  suit  shall  be  peading 
thereon,  the  board  may  submit  the  same  to  the  final  determlim- 
tlon  of  arbitrators  or  referees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  iSOS.  p.  ISTS. 

Books,  purchase  of. 

The  board  may  direct  the  purchase  of  books  and  stationery  for  the 
prison  by  the  warden. 

Wis.  Slats.,  sec.  4936,  D.  WS3. 

Authority  of  state  board. 

The  board  Is  authorized  and  empowered  to  lease  tie  labor  of  such 
portion  of  the  prisoners  contlned  in  tbe  prison,  together  with 
such  shop'room.  machinery  and  power  as  may  be  necessary  for 
their  proper  employment. 

^V1R.  atnls..  BOt'.  4938,  p.  2SS4. 

Contracts  for  convicts'  labor. 

Tbe  board  shall,  before  entering  into  any  contract  for  tbe  leasing 
of  convict  labor  by  public  advertisement  for  at  least  four 
weeks  in  one  newspaper  published  In  each  of  tbe  cities  of  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago  and  In  the  official  state  paper.  Invite  sealed 
proposals  for  the  hiring  o(  such  labor  and  the  shop-room, 
machinery  and  power  which  can  be  furnished. 

The  board  shall  use  its  utmost  powers  to  have  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  tlie  contracts  fully  complied  with  on  its  part 

Wis,   Stmt".,  BfC'.  4940.  11.   2SM. 

Cancellation  of  contract. 

The  Board  may  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  the  warden  in  the  eicecutlon  ol  any  contract  made 
by  il  and  may  determine  and  cancel  any  contract  as  herein 
provided. 

wis,  aials.,  we.  4941,,  p.  2884. 

Honey  for  deserving  convicts. 

Whenever  any  convict,  by  good  behavior,  diligence  In  labor  or 
study  or  otherwise  shall  surpass  Oie  general  average  of  con- 
victs, the  board  may  compensate  him  therefor  and  may  adopt 
rules  for  the  payment  to  deserving  convicts  on  their  discharge 
or  while  in  prison. 

Wis,  Stntfl..  »vr.  4942,  p.  2RS1. 
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JndiMfrlal  icAoot;  diacharge  and  return  of  inmates. 

The  board  1b  authorized  to  discharge  any  child  or  children  from  the 
InduBtrlal  school  who  shall  have  been  legally  committed 
thereto,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  grant  pardons. 

Wl«.  stats.,  sec.  4962.  p.  2694. 

Authority  of  state  board. 

The  board  may  make  such  rules,  regulations,  ordinances  and  by- 
laws for  the  government  discipline  and  management  of  the 
school  (Industrial)  and  the  inmates  thereof  as  to  It  seems  Just 
and  proper. 

Wis.  StntB.,  eet.  4964,  p.  2SM. 

Offlceri  and  teachers. 

The  board  shall  appoint  offlcere  and  teachers  as  It  may  deem  neces- 

VVIs.  StHti.,  sec.  49eE,  p.  2(94. 

Prinling. 

The  report  of  the  ^ard  Bhall  be  limited  to  350  pages  and  2,000 
copies  shall  be  printed. 

WlB.  SlHlg.,  sec.  335n.  p.  S14. 

Debts. 

It  shall  he  unlawful  for  the  board  or  any  member  or  committee 
thereof  to  contract  or  assume  to  contract  either  directly  or 
fntilrectly,  any  debt  or  liability  against  the  state  or  either  of 
Buch  Institutions  tor  any  purpose  whatever  without  authority 
of  law  therefor, 

WlB.   StnlB.,  Bee.  663,   p.  411. 

Facilities  for  Investigation — oatbs  and  expenses. 

WlB.  SlalB.,  spc.  Sffi,  p.  41E. 

For  current  expenses  of  the  Institutions  under  the  control  ot  the 
board  there  Is  appropriated  under  this  act  to  tbe  Wisconsin 
SUte  Hospital,  to  Jan.  1.  1903,  tl3O,0OO.00;  Northern  Hospital, 
to  January  1,  1903,  $127,000.00;  School  for  the  Deaf,  to  March 
1,  1903.  174,000.00;  School  for  the  Blind,  to  March  1,  1903, 
teS.OOO.DO;  ludustrtal  School  for  Boys,  to  January  1,  190.'!. 
(100.000.00;  State  Prison,  to  March  1,  1903.  S87.000.00;  Public 
School,  to  March  1.  1903;  SO, 000.00;  Home  for  Feebleminded, 
March  i.  1903.  188.000.00;  State  Reformatory,  to  April  1.  1903. 
$80,000.00. 

rb.  186,  L.  1901. 
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Appropriates  for  repairs  and  improTements  aS'followB;  NortiieTn 
Hospital.  (15.000.00;  State  Prison,  (12,500.00;  State  Public 
ScEool,  $2,000;  Home  for  Feeble  Minded,  150,000.00. 

For  details  tlie  act  should  be  CMiBulted. 

Ch.  382,  L.  1901. 

Th\B  act  authorizes  the  Board  ol  Control  with  the  approval  of  tbe 
Oovemor  to  purchase  land  for  the  retormatory  at  a  price  not 
to  exceed  (1.50  per  acre. 

This  ac£  authorized  the  board  to  settle  the  boundary  line  of  grounds 
at  Home  for  Feeble  Minded  in  Chippewa  county. 


DISBURRBMEKTS  FOIl  MAINTAININfl  INSANE  IN  COUNTY  ASYLUMS 

For  the  yi-nr  cnrtlnff  Sppr:  :0.  1900 3^.860  62 

t  or  tlif  SiTTotnry  nt  Ktnio  tnr  Hie  ]-<-nr  I'lidlns 

IHSHritHEMKNTH  OF  TlIK  HOARD  OF  CONTUOI. 
For  tbc  j-Pnr  pnillng  Seiit,  SO,  1900, 

aalHrl(«  niiii  pjrppii«r-H  of  flvo  (j)  mpiulipm  04,319  32 

SnliiPlpB  o(  flvp  (S)  cmployi'H  ...'. 5.5«  DO 

I'er  cUpni  nml  pippnuG  of  niiilllnrr  nipralipr  2.615  04 

CommlBsioQPi B  rrluling t 361  O 

POBtngo  and  P.  O.  boi  rpri  677  00 

ICxprnasiilcp  72  S6 

Tplpplionp  mill  lPlpj;rnm«  267  82 

BiKikit 75  60 

Nntlonnl  rauforrntc  of  tImrltlPB  rpport  ...'...: 112  M 

SnliBprrptlon 7  89 

Slutlniiur}',  [H>r  rpjiort  SuporltitruilPiit  I'ulillc  l>ropcrt7  13160 

Totnl   (24.084  77 

riictf!'  163.  16t.  488  nncl  RflO  In  Ilii-  n-pi>rl  of  thp  Sfirplnrj"  of  StolP  for  the  jpar 
cnrlltiB  Nvtu,  r.O.  1900. 

niSRrRKKMKNTS   KIIR    INSTHTTIONH 


Wrn-vK  nn.l  KUlnrlcH  $232.277  43 

Ciiriont  cxppnilltiiics 430,135  98 

Kilipiiilltrr.'B  othpr  Ilinti   uin,\->-    42,101  K 

ITS  I-iliilliiB  214  86 

Aiuirtiiirlutinii   iiuilcr  i-li.  Ita.   I..  1J99  16  40 

ToUl  , [694, 746  32 

(1  i.-W  of  liif  rpj.r.n  (If  the  ScorptftiT  of  Slntp  for  llip  ycor  pudlus 


Sept.  30,  l: 
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WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.     . 

To  this  institution  t!ie  legislature  makes  appropriationa,  but 
no  state  control  in  the  strict  sense  is  sought  to  be  exereised. 
Chapter  33  of  the  laws'of  1809  appropriated  $16,000  under 
restrictive  conditions,  and  provided  that  a  correct  account  be 
kept  of  expenditures  and  reports  to  the  Grovernor  and  legisla- 
ture in  the  next  annual  and  biennial  reports. 

Chapter  180  of  the  laws  of  1901  appropriates  to  this  school 
•  86,000  for  repairs  and  building  and  for  the  care  of  the  prop- 
crt_y  belonging  to  the  state,  and  $3,000  for  the  erection  and  fur- 
nishings of  additional  building  upon  land  belonging  to  the  state, 
provided  that  no  plans  shall  be  adopted  or  contracts  entered 
into  until  the  plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Governor  as 
herein  provided. 

The  managers  of  tho  school  are  required  to  report  to  the 
legislature  biennially  and  annually. 

niSmiBSEMKNTS  (■■OK  WISCONSIN  ISDUSTKIAI.    SCIIOOI,  FOR  GIRLS 

For  Ihe  yoar  cncllnic  Si'pr.  ZO,  itH-O. 

Appro|irJ«llni  liy  Ihc  Wnlo  .* tlX.OOO  00 

I'lB''  1"I   In  llie   report  ot  rlio'"apprclary  o(  Slnlv   fur  the  year  ending   Sept. 
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WISCONSIN"  VETERANS'  HOME  AT  WAUPACA. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  state  for  the  support  of 
honorably  discliai"ged  veterans  of  tlie  Civil  War,  who  were  in-- 
elegible  for  admission  to  the  National  Soldiers'  Homes,  also 
for  the  support  of  destitute  women  under  conditions  imposed 
bylaw.  In  addition  to  the  support  given  by  the  etate,  tlie 
United  States,  by  authority  of  acts  of  Congress  approved  Ang- 
ust  27,  1888  and  subsequent,  pays  each  state  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  in  state  Soldiers'  Home,  un- 
der conditions  named  in  acta  of  Congress,  not  exceeding  one- 
half  (i)  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but  not  over  $100  for  each  ' 
person,  provided  that  one-half  {i)  of  any  sums  retained  by  said 
Homes  on  account  of  pensions  received  from  inmates  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  aid  provided. 

The  present  practise  is  for  the  claims  against  the  general 
government  for  this  aid  to  bo  made  up  by  officials  of  the 
"Home"  and  forwarded  direct  to  Washington  and  for  payments 
thereof  to  be  made  to  the  Governor  of  tlie  state. 

The  amount  received  from  the  United  States  in  1899  on  this 
account  was  $26,322.92,  and  in  1900,  $1Y,033.24. 

Tlie  anioimt  paid  by  the  state  to  the  "Treasurer  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Home"  for  care  of  inmates  wna.$70,6.'>2.72  in  1399,  and 
$73,989.40  in  1900. 

The  state  also  pays  to  the  Treasurer  of  Veterans'  Home 
$5,000  annually  (chapter  248,  laws  of  1893),  in  addition  to 
special  appropriations  for  specific  purposes,  which  in  1899  was 
$20,000  and  in  1900,  $15,000. 

The  accounts  of  tliis  Home  have  never  been  regularly  passed 
n|ion  by  the  State  Autlitor.  The  Home  is  not  treated  as  a 
state  institution  in  the  general  sense,  but  as  otle  to  whom  the 
state  grants  aid  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
founded. 

(The  act  of  Congress  of  August  27,  1888,  provides  that  said 
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Ilomea  ahall  be  exchisively  imdor  the  control  of  the  state  au- 
thorities. ) 

Based  upon  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  1900, 
pages  153  and  171,  the  state  paid  over  to  the  Veterans'  Home 
$93,989.40  in  1900  and  received  during  the  same  period  from 
the  United  States  $17,033.24  resulting  from  claims  for  "one- 
half  (i)  the  cost  of  maintaining,"  etc.,  making  the  net  expense 
of  the  institution  to  the  people  of  the  state  for  Mie  (1)  year 
$76,950.10. 

WISCONSIN  VETERANS'  HOME. 

Support  of  inmates  of  WU.  Vet.  Home. 

This  Institution  sball  receive  from  the  state  (3.00  per  week  for  eocti 
Inmate  upon  monthly  bills  as  herein  provided.  T&Ib  support 
limited  to  destitute  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  such  women 
as  are  herein  provided. 

Payments  subject  to  provision  of  chapter  393,  laws  of  1S91. 

win.  BiBts..  sec.  1529a,  p.  1130.  umeoUpd  lip  c^h.  3M,  L.  18S». 

ThlB  act  appropriated  (£0.000  for  Improvementa. 

Ch.  3SS.  L.  19M, 

Examinntlon  by  board  of  control. 

Provltles  for  a  careful  ezaminatloa  of  this  Home  twice  a  year  by 
tiie  Board  of  Control  and  report  to  the  Governor  but  no  power 
is  thereby  given  to  said  board  to  interfere  in  the  management 

win.  sun.,  fur.  BUT,  p.  tit. 


OIKBIBHIiMKNTfl  ON  ACCIH'NT  OF  TIIK  WIHt'ONSlN  VETERANS'   IHIMK 

For  thp  3'<-nr  ciiillnf!  Hept.  30.  1900. 

C«re  o(  inmntcfl  tTS.SSa  40 

Anniml  approprlatlun   6,000  00 

Balance  a  ppniprlati  on.  tli  122,  I..  I89»  16.000  00 

Total  ,., 193.989  » 

Pa([P  171   Id   the  rpport  ot  llip  HrcTctar]'   of  mmc  for  tbr  jcnr  i'iiii:iie   Si'|il. 
30,  UOO. 
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STATE  BOAKD  OP  HEALTH. 

This  board  wag  established  in  1876  to  have  general  super- 
vision of  the  interests  of  the  life  and  health  of  the  citizens  of 
the  state  and  consists  of  seven  (7)  members,  one  of  whom  is 
appointed  annually,  term  seven  (7)  years. 

The  board  elects  its  own  officers,  meets  as  required  by  law 
in  January  and  June  and  at  other  times  fixed  by  the  President, 

The  annual  appropriation  ia  $5,500.  The  state  prints  the 
biennial  report  of  the  Board  and  circulars  o£  information.  All 
other  printing  and  the  expenses  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
at%  to  be  paid  out  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriation. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Haw  consliluted.  term,  vacancies. 

The  SUte  Board  of  Health  and  Vital  Statistics  shall  consist  ot 
seven  members.  Their  terms  of  offlce  shall  be  seven  yoara  and 
until  successors  appointed,  and  they  shall  continue  as  at  present 
arranged^  so  that  the  tern  ot  oSlce  ot  one  member  shall  expire 
each  year. 

The  Governor  shall  fill  all  vacancies  with  Uie  approval  of  the  senate, 
II  the  legislature  be  In  session,  and  If  not.  then  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  senate  at  the  next  succeeding;  sesslk)n. 

Vacancy  filled  for  residue  of  term  only. 

Wis.  StntB.,  sec    1404,  p.  J052. 

Meetings,  gut>rum. 

The  l}oard  shall  meet  In  January  and  June  In  each  year  and  at 
such  other  times  and  places  as  may  be  directed  by  the  board  or 
Its  president,  except  that  the  January  meeting  shall  be  held  at 

Madison. 

The  board  niay  adopt  bylaws  for  Its  government  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  law. 
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Ojltcers;  cotnpetuatUm. 

Tbe  offlcerB  ot  tli«  board  ehall  be  a  president,  a  member  of  the 
board  and  a  aecretary,  either  from  their  own  cumber  or  other- 
wise. The  secretary  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  to  be  fixed 
by  the  board.  No  other  compensation  shall  be  paid  any  otheir 
memlier  of  the  board  except  for  special  services  for  which  pro- 
vision Is  expressly  made. 
Wis.  Btnts..  sec.  IW«,  p.  1062. 

Duties  of  secretary. 

The  secretary  shall  be  thfl  executive  ot&cer  of  the  board.  He  shall 
keep  a  record  of  ita  transactions  and  have  the  custody  of  its 
papers,  ImoIis  and  other  property.  He  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 
communicate  with  other  similar  boards  ol  health  within  the 
state  and  file  and  Iceep  all  reports  of  correspondence.  He  shall 
prepare  and  distribute  to  local  boards  blank  forms  and  Instruc- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  collect  all  such  Information  and 
statistics  as  concern  the  work  of  the  board  and  perform  all 
other  duties  which  may  be  prescribed  by  law  or  by  the  by-laws 
of  the  board. 

He  aball  also  be  superintendent  ol  vital  statistics,  and  under  the 
directions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  collect  the  statistics  of  mar- 
rlagee,  blrtha  and  deaths  and  prepare  and  publish  the  report 
thereof  required  by  law. 

Wis.  StalB.,  Bcc.  HCp9.  p.  1(65, 

aeneral  attlhority. 

,  The  board  shall  have  a  general  supervision  thronshout  the  state  of 
the  Interests  of  the  health  and  life  of  citizens  and  shall  espe- 
cially study  the  vital  statistics  of  the  state  and  endeavor  to  put 
the  same  to  lnt«iilgent  and  profitable  uee. 

They  ehall  make  sanitary  InveBtlgatfons  and  inquiries  respecting  the 
causes  of  diseases,  especially  epidemics. 

They  shall  voluntarily  or  when  required  advise  public  officers  or 
iMards  In  regard  to  the  location,  drainage,  water  supply,  dis- 
posal of  excreta,  heating  or  ventilation  of  any  public  building  or 
institution  and  shall  recommend  works  of  hygiene  tor  the  use 
of  public  schools. 

They  shall  send  their  secretary  or  committee  to  any  part  of  the 
state  whenever  deemed  necessary  to  investigate  the  cause  and 
circumstances  of  any  special  or  unusual  disease  or  mortality  or 
to  Inspect  any  public  building.  Such  officers  shall  have  full 
authority  to  do  any  necessary  act  therefor. 
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The  board  shall  In  October  of  eacb  even-numbered  year,  report  to 
the  Governor  their  traneactione,  Inveatl gallons  and  discoveries 
during  the  preceding  year  and  sucli  auggesttona  for  l^islature 
as  they  think  fit. 

Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  1401,  .p.  1063. 

This  act  provldea  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  January  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  9T,  L.  1901. 

Power  as  to  contagloua  diseases. 
Effect  o(  rules. 

WJi.  stall.,  sec.  1408,  p.  1063. 

Reports  to  board. 

The  state  board  shall  receive  at  least  once  a  year  reports  from  thit 
heatth  physician  and  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  health  In  every 
town,  village  and  city  of  their  transactions  and  such  facta  as 
BbaD  be  required  upon  blanks  and  according  to  Inatructlone 
furnlBbed  aijd  sbaH  also  make  special  reports  when  required. 

It  shall  also  receive  any  information  requllred  touching  the  public 
health  from  all  officers  of  the  state,  the  physicians  of  all  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  other  companies  or  associations,  all 
presidents,  officers,  and  agents  of  any  corporation  transacting 
business  under  the  laws  of  the  state.  Any  person  refusing  to 
'  comply  with  the  provisiona  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  $10. 

wis.  Slats.,  sec.  1409a,  p.  1066. 

Report  to  Slate  Board  of  Health. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  register  of  deeds  to  mate  such  monthly 
or  quarterly  reports  of  births  and'deatha  on  blanka  furnished 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  board 
may  designate  In  said  blanks,  to  enable  the  board  lo  study  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  state. 

wis.  8«atB..  HPr,  102rH,  p.  TM. 

Physiology  and.  hygiene. 

To  approve  text-books,  when. 

wis,  Slath..  sec.  447a.  p.  SM. 

Printing. 

Its  report  shall  be  limited  to  200  pages  and  9,000  copies  ahall  be 

printed. 

Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  336n.  p.  314.  /-  i 
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Dat7  of  the  local  health  board;  power  of  veterinarian. 
Wia.  Slats.,  sec.  U92b,  p.  uoi. 

The  fiealth  commleaioner.  hie  duties,  rule  to  be  approved,  recom- 
mendatloDB,  salary,  asBletantfl. 

Wla.  SlalB.,  eeea.  92G  to  9X-111,  p.  eSS. 

TBe  act  prOTldes  150,000  for  the  prevention  of  Aeiatlc  cholera. 

Ch.  200.  L.  1901. 

Board  may  investigate  sanitary  condition  of  school-houses. 

Ch.  29,  L.  1901, 


DISBURSEMENTS  IN  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  MKALTH 
For  the  year  eodlng  Sept.  30.  1900. 

Secretary 'b  expcnnes  aud  BBlary  ot  Board K>,933  77 

8e«retatT'>  roDltsr]-   work  at  New   Itlchmonil   Iwhlt'h   wna  paid  out  of 

(30,000  contingent  fund,   proTlileil  by  cb.  21,    L.  10011    ' 4.062  28 

ToMl  110.010  OS 

P«Re  171  <D  the  report  of  the  Secrctnry   ot  fttate  for  the  year  pDd§Dg  Sept- 
to,  19M. 
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STATE  VETEEJNARIAJT. 

ThiB  oiEcer  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  He  may  quarantine  animals  afflicted  witfi  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases,  and  the  Statutes  of  Wisconsin 
of  1898,  sectioli  1492&,  provide  under  what  conditions  animals 
may  be  killed. 

His  salary  is  $2,000  per  year  and  his  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

STATE  VETERINARIAN. 

Appotntment,  term,  duties. 

The  Governor  shall  With  the  advice  and  consent  of  tie  senate,  ap- 
point a  competent  veterinary  Burgeon  to  the  office  of  State 
Veterinarian  for  a.  term  of  two  years.  The  person  bo  ap- 
pointed shall  take  oath  of  office  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  of- 
fice ol  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  shall  be  his  duty  to  prevent  the  Introduction  or  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases  among  domestic  animals  in  this  state. 

Wis.  Stnts.,  sec.  1493,  p.  1101. 

V 

Allowance  to;  bullelina. 

He  fi&aJI  be  allowed,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernor, fSOO  annually  lor  experimental  purpoees.  He  ^ball. 
from  time  to  time,  issue  such  information  as  he  may  deem  ad- 

I  visable,  which,  wlUi  his  report  to  the  Governor,  to  be  made  In 

October  of  each  even-numbered  year,  shall  be  printed.  He 
sEall  deliver  lectures  on  veterinary  science  in  the  Agricultural 
department  ot  the  University, 

WLb.  Slnfs.,  src.  J4S2p,  p.  1103. 

Power  of  kining  and  appraisement  of  animals.    2/otice  of  dUease. 
His  power  as  to  quarantine,  as  to  IdllinK  animals  and  appraisal  of 
animals,  as  to  reporting  to  the  Governor  recommendations  In 
regard  to  contagious  or  infectious  animal  diseases.     (Sections 

H92a,  b,  and  c  should  be  consulted.) 


WJs.  Stnts..  »C<-.  H92a,  p.  1101:  nee.  14931>,  p.  1103: 

L 
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Postage,  stationery,  compensation,  expenses. 

He  is  allowed  postage  aod  etamiied  enTelopee  lor  bis  offlctal  cor- 

respondence. 
His  coiDpeiiEation  shall  be  f2,0OD  per  jear  and  actual  aod  neces- 
sary expeoees  Incurred  In  performance  of  duties. 
Wli.  Slats.,  sec.  1».  p.  2SS:  Bee.  lil.  p.  ZX:  b«o.  ITO.  p.  m.. 


DI8BIIRBBUEMTB  IN  TUB  DEPARTMENT  OV  THE  STATE  YKTKItl\AItlA.\ 
For  tbe  rrar  eadInK  Sept.  30.  1900. 

Balirr  of  State  Veterlnarlsn  tS.OODCO 

RKpenses  of  atate  Veterinarian  Z.  144  71 

SuppIlM  113  28 

ConsnltBtlon    wllb  other   vetcrlnarr   Hur([eona,    twelve ;»8  S8 

ServlcpB  of  other  iDdlvlduals  : MB  78 

DlBburaeineutH  on  aoconnt  of  rilHeaHed  naltmilB  BlflORhtercd  .-. .    3,631  !E 

BtatloDerr.  per  repoit  Superintendent  I'uhllc  Property 10  SO 

Total  «,54S08 

Pages  ITl,  172.  173  and  500  In  tbe  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  yeur 
endlnic  Sept.  BO.  IWO. 
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COMMISSIONERS  OF  FISHERIES. 

Tliia  is  a  Board  comjHjsed  of  tlie  Governor  and  six  (6)  coin- 
mis-sioLcra  appointed  by  him  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
thp  professor  of  zoolof:^  in  the  Kniveraity.  The  terms  of  office 
of  the  appointed  commiasionera  ia  six  (0)  years. 

The  commissioners  have  charge  of  ail  matters  pertaining  to 
the  propagation  and  breeding  of  fisli. 

No  compensation  is  received  by  the  commissioners  but  they 
are  reiiiiburtted  tlieir  actnal  and  neceaaary  expeiisea  inenrred 
while  on  dnty. 

They  are  required  to  report  to  tlie  legislature  each  odd-num- 
bered year, 

TTnder  the  provisions  of  chapter  423  of  the  laws  of  1901  the 
money  appropriated  by  the  legislature  will  be  paid  out  only  on 
itemized  Touchers  filed  with  the  auditor  showing  for  what  pur- 
jKiso  the  debt  liaa  been  contracted.  The  practice  heretofore  has 
been  for  the  com missi oners  to  draw  the  money  in  round  sums 
and  <lisbm'se  tlie  same  free  from  the  control  of  the  state  auditor. 


COMMISSIONERS   OF   FISHERIES. 

Appointment,  termB. 

Tbe  Commlsstoners  o(  Fisheries' shall  consist  of  eight  members  as 
follows:  The  Governor,  elx  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by 
him  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  the  professor  of  zoology 
o(  the  university.  The  terms  are  six  years  and  until  their  sue- 
cessors  appointed.  It  the  senate  is  not  In  session  the  commis- 
sioners shall  act  from  the  date  of  appointment.  As  vacan- 
cies orcur  the  Governor  shall  appoint  one  commissioner  for 
one  year,  one  for  two.  one  for  three,  one  for  four,  one  for  Ave 
and  one  for  six  years  and  when  vacancies  have  been  filled  the 
appointments  shall  be  lor  six  years.  Vacancies  by  appoint- 
ment filled  residue  ot  lerra  only. 

WlH,  KtiiU..  M-t:  1(<B,  p.  11(K, 
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Offlcert,  comntitteea,  aupplte*  and  fund. 

One  member  eliall  be  preeldent,  one  treasurer  and  one  secretary. 
They  constitute  an  executive  committee,  and  may  act  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  propagation  of  fish  In  the  absence  of 
the  board  undev  regulationB  preacrlbed  in  the  by-laws.  They 
may  choose  from  their  number  other  offlcera  as  by-lava  pro- 
vfde.  They  may  meet  at  times  and  places  as  by-laws  prescribe 
and  appoint  such  committees  for  such  duties-  as  they  deem 
wise. 

They  shall  receive  no  compensation,  but  each  shall  be  paid  Ills 
actual  expenses,  certilled  by  blm  by  Items  to  be  actually  and 
necessarily  ificurred  In  the  performance  of  duties,  out  of  legis- 
lative appropriation.  They  shall  have  a  suitable  office  In  the 
capltol,  furniture  ttieretor  and  such  stationery,  postage  and 
prihtine  as' may  be  necessary  and  may  use  not  to  exceed 
126,000  per  annum  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolved  upon 
tbem. 

WI6-.  Stata.,  sec.  H96.  p.  1108. 

Powers  and  duties. 

They  have  charge  ot  the  following  matters  and  necessary  powers 
therefor. 

1.  The  propagation  and  breeding  of  flsh. 

2.  The  collection  and  diffusion  of  useful  information  in  regard  to 

same. 

3.  The  control,   supply   and    repair  ot   the   state   hatcheries   and 

grounds,  buildings,  ponds,  apparatus  and  all  other  property  be- 
longing to  or  held  by  the  stat«  for  the  propagation  of  flsli. 

i.  The  purchase  and  esbiblishment  and  control  In  like  manner  of 
new  hatcherl^  when  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  law. 

E.  The  receiving  from  the  U.  S.  and  from  other  states  or  other  per- 
sons all  spawn,  fry  and  flsh  donated  to  the  state  or  purchased 
and  procure,  receive,  distribute  and  dispose  of  apawa  and  flsh. 
To  make  contracts  and  carry  out  the  same  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  fleh  cars,  cans,  commissioners  and  employees  and  to  take 
measures  as  shall  In  their  Judgment  beet  promote  the  supply  ot 
food  fishes  In  the  state. 

6.  The  propagation  of  Chinese  pheasants  and  such  other  fowl  and 

other  game  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

7.  They  shall  report  in  January  of  each  odd-numbered  year  to  the 

Legislature. 

Wis.  Stats.,  9PC.  UK,  p.  1109,  ampnilpa  Uj  ch.  2IB.  L.  1893,  s*c.  I. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor each  odd-numbered  year.  . 


t8  LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 

CommlaslODers  may  appoint  &  superintendent  of  flBheriee  at  $2,000 
annually  and  an  aaslatant  superintendent  at  such  salary  as  tliey 
may  fix. 

Duties  of  sucb  officers. 

WlB,   Sluts.,  BPC.  149Tb.  p.  1109. 

Power  to  take  flsh  Trom  public  waters  as  herein  provided. 


Provisions  empowering  tlie  superintendent  to  talie  fish  from  any 
person  or  corporation  to  be  stripped  of  eggs  and  milt,  as  herein 
provided. 

Wis.  Statu..   Boc.  U97<'.   p.   1110;  rb-.S!!.   L.  liS9. 

Postage,  Stationery. 

Authorizes  postage  and  stationery  for  the  commissioners. 

Wli.  StatH.,  sec.  1E».  1).  ■£»:  sec.  290.  p.  301. 

Printing;  report. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  shall  be  limited  to  25 
pages  and  l.OSO  copies  shall  be  printed. 

Wis.  Btnts,.  spo.  3J5h,  p.  314. 


DiaBIIRRK.MBKTS  ON   ACCOrNT  OF  THE   COMMISSIONERS  OF 


For  the  ypnr  ?nit[De  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Approprlatl^m   iisi.l   t-.  tliHr   tpcnaurcr   (Inciiifllng  tG.OOO  avsllniilp   from 
prptloiis  Bpprrtpriilloul  (31.000  00 

Printing,    Influrting   ivM    ot  pnpiT  oiiil    watitP,    per   report   CniumUtBloii- 
era  Prlnling  23  20 

I'ostage  137  00 

Slationcry,  per  report  SupprintGiiilmt  I'uhllc  I'mperly  30  49 

Total    .v- (31,180  69 

Pages  173.  4S8  and  500  In   the  report  of  the   Secretary  o(  State  for  the  y<*r 

ending  Sept,  30,  1900. 
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FISH  AND  GAME  WARDEN  AND  DEPUTY 
WARDENS. 

The  State  Warden  is  appointed  bj  the  Governor  for  a  term 
of  two  years  with  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  year  and  his  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  and  disbursements  incurred  in  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

Chapter  312  of  the  laws  of  1899,  amending  section  1498a  of 
the  statutes  of  1898,  provides  for  the  appointment,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  of  thirty  special  deputies  to  assist  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  fish  and  game  laws. 

The  compensation  of  such  deputies,  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  State  Warden  witli  approval  of  the  Governor,  shall  be  paid 
from  a  fund  created  by  the  license  money  received  by  the  state 
as  provided  by  chapter  312  of  the  laws  of  1899. 


FISH  AND  GAME  WARDEN  AND  DEPUTY  WARDENS. 

Appointment,  duties  and  salary. 

The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  flab  and  same  warden  fen-  a  term 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  appointment.  Any  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor  tor  the  residue  of  the  term. 

He  shall  enforce  tho  laws  for  preaervatton  of  flah  and  game  and 
bring  actions  and  proceedings  to  recover  fines  and  penalties 
provided  for.  He  shall  receive  |1,S00  per  year  and  actual  dlB- 
bnrsements  while  traveling  In  the  line  of  duty.  Such  expenses 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Qovemor.  He  shall  be  furnished 
with  the  necesEBry  printing,  stationery  and  postage  and  shall 
be  fumlflhed  a  suitable  room  In  the  capltol. 

WlB.  StBta.,  Bee.  1198,  p.  110,  amended  b;  ch.  40e,  L.  IMl. 

This  act  provides  for  the  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  auditor  may  approve  the  vouchers  for  transporta- 
Uon. 
Cb.  at,  L.  UOL  ,  ~  I 
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Deputy  woTdens. 

Tbe  warden  may  appoint  vltta  Governor's  approval  SO  ipeclal  dep- 
uties 'Who  shall  have  like  auttiorlty  wltli  the  warden  Id  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  At  least  two  and  not  more  than 
four  of  said  special  wardens  shall  be  appointed  from  «ach 
congressional  district  Such  special  wardens  majr.be  removed 
by  {he  state  warden  at  any  time  and  their  places  filled  In  like 
manner  as  at  the  original  appointment. 

WIb.  Stata.,  H't.  USSo,  p.  1)10,  amenileil  by  ch.  112,  L.  U9»,  aineuiled 
by  eU.  368.  1-  1901. 

Count!/  deputies. 

When  any  county  Board  shall  authorize  the  appointment  of  county 
wardens  and  shall  fix  the  number  of  same  the  county  Judge, 
district  attorney  and  county  clerk,  acting  as  a  board  of  ap- 
iwiutment,  shall  select  person  therefor  and  certtty  ihelr  names 
to  the  »tate  warden,  who  shall.  It  he  approves,  issue  commis- 
sions as  deputy  wardens  to  such  persons.  The  compensation 
of  said  county  wardens  shall  be  Bxed  by  the  board  sad  be 
paid  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

Witi.  SUilA..  Hvc.  ]49Sb,  p.  nil,  utuendeif  by  cb.  312,  L.  lg»9.  ameiided 
by  cli.  406,  li.  IWl. 

Deputies  to  make  complete  statements  to  the  state  warden. 

For  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  warden  and  his  deputies  see 
statutes  referred  to  In  margin. 

Win.  Slale.,  Been.  1498e-H9Sk.  Pii.  llll-Il. 

Per  diem  and  expenses  of  deputies. 

The  30  deputies  shall  each  receive  a  per  diem  to  be  fixed  by  the 
warden  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  Said  per  diem 
shall  be  for  such  days  as  each  deputy  shall  be  under  the  direct 
oruer  of  the  warden  to  perform  services  In  the  enforcement 
of  the  llBh  and  game  laws  and  upon  the  certlDcat«  that  such 
services  have  been  actually  rendered  under  his  dlrectlmi. 

They  shall  also  receive  their  actual  and  necessary  eipenses  In- 
curred while  working  under  the  direction  of  the  state  warden, 
which  shall  be  paid  upon  the  vouchers  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  countersigned  by  the  state  warden. 

Cli.  312,  sec.  4,  L.  1S99,  anH'ndril  by  ch.  368,  I,.  1991. 

Ditpogillon  of  lines. 

For  disposition  of  fines  collected  by  counties  tbe  laws  referred  to 
In  margin  should  be  consulted. 

WJ^  StetB.,  tree.  149«i,  p.  1112,  amended  by  cb.  312,  h.  UBS. 
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Reports. 

On  3lBt  or  Decemtrer  each  year  the  state  warden  shall  report  to 
the  Ooveraor  coDcernlng  the  entorcement  of  the  fish  and  game 
Iaw8. 

n  Ix.  StHts.,  HH.'.  119ilL,  V.  1113,  aDitDcl<!d  bj'  cb.  312,  L.  IfOt. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  additional  report 

fh.  9J,  L.  1901. 

Preparation  and  issuance  of. 

Relates  to  the  preparation  and  Issuance  of  licenses  to  hunt  to  non- 
residents. 


Soii-reeidents  of  state;  fee. 

For  a  license  to  hunt  deer  In  the  season  therefor  as  fixed  by  law, 
which  said  license  shall  Include  permission  to  hunt  an;  and 
all  other  binds  of  game  protected  by  law,  in  the  several  sea- 
sons fixed  therefor,  t2&;  for  the  hunting  of  all  Itlnds  of  game 
protected  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  in  the  seasons  or  times 
fixed  therefor  by  law,  with  the  exception  of  deer,  flO.  The  ap- 
plication for  either  of  these  licensee  shall  state  the  residence 
of  the  applicant  and  answer  such  other  questions  or  give  such 
otEer  Information  as  may  be  requlreiJ  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  state  fish  and  game  warden,  and  be  verified  by 
the  affidavit  of  the  applicant  that  the  residence  stated  and  the 
answer  made  op  information  given  are  true. 

Win.  StatH..  sw.  H98r.  [j.  1116.  niiicmli'il  liy  cli.  312.  L.  1S99.  nrv.  12. 

License  for  resldenta  of  Mate. 

Provides  for  county  license  for  residents. 

Wis.  Stata.,  Hi-(^.  119EM..  p.  1116.  iim<'iii](>it  \<y  <-li.  312.  I.,  IfSS,  hup.  I3. 

Access  to  records. 

The  state  warden  or  either  of  his  deputies  may,  at  any  time,  ex- 
amine the  records  of  licenses  issued  by  county  clerks. 

WlB.  SmtB.,  SCO.  14S8t.  p,  1117.  flinen.lpil  by  cH.  312.  I,.  ie99,  wp.  15. 

Liability  of  state  in  compensation  of  wardens. 

All  license  money  received  shall  be  set  aside  by  the  Treasurer  and 
constitute  a  fund  (or  the  payment  of  special  degutiea.  The 
liability  of  the  state  for  per  diem  salaries  and  expenses  of 
deputy  game  wardens  appointed  under  this  act  or  otherwise 
and  for  all  services  and  expenses  incurred,  (or  any  purpose 
under  or  In  consequence  of  this  act,  shall  be  limited  to  the 
fees  paid  In  pursuance  of  this  acL 
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And  said  gftme  warden  Bhall  not  Issue  any  voucher  Dor  sliall  tbe 
Qovemor  afiprove  any  voucher.  It  isaiied  by  the  said  warden, 
under  the  provlslont  of  this  act  or  otherwise  for  any  such  per 
diem,  salary  or  other  expenses  of  any  kind  unless  the  money 
b>  pay  such  voucher  received  for  licenses  Issued  under  this 
act  shall  at  the  time  bo  on  hand  to  pay  the  same. 

CTi.  312,  see,  2B,  p.  Sn,   L.  1S»9. 

The  state  Dsh  and  game  warden,  alt  special  deputies  and  all  county 
wardens  are  appointed  and  created  Bre  wardens  under  the  pro- 
visions or  this  act 


DISRUKHKMKNTH  ON  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  FI8H  AND  GAME  WARDEN 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  3ft,  1900. 

Hillary  nad  exiH>niieB  of  wai'ileii  ...: $2,691  8G 

I'Hnliiig,  liieludliiK  coRt  of  imiier  nod  wbbI?,  p«r  report  Comnilii'iloii- 

ent  I'rlntlug  142  48 

I'DHIiiKr'  uiid  cxprpBMige  ISS  ££ 

stationery,  per  report  Hnperlntendent  I'ubllc  Tropert;  II  24 

Totnl  I3.0GZ41 

PoRtii  ITS.  48S  and  600  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  year 
ending  ftept.  30,  ISOO. 

SrUCIAL  niSUUKSBMENTS  TO  DKPUTV  WARDENS. 
f>er  diem  and  expenses  for  year  endluK  Sept.  30.  1900  (paid  oat  of  fund 
rreatod  by  lleense  fees  received)    tlT.iS:  EC 
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TREASURY  AGENT. 

This  offlcer'a  duty  is  to  superintend  and  enforce  the  collec- 
tion of  license  fees  provided  by  the  state  law. 

His  compensation  is  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  which  he  may  cause  to  be  collected.  He  is  provided 
with  an  office  in  the  eapitol,  with  necessary  blanks,  advertising 
matter,  postage  and  stationery. 

For  powers  of  the  special  agents  serving  under  him  consult 
section  1580  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes  of  1898. 


TREASURY  AGENT. 
Appointment;  oath;  bond. 

He  Shalt  be  appointed  by,  and  bold  bis  office  during  tbe  pleasure  of, 
tbe  Governor.  He  sball  take  oath  and  £lve  (5,000  bond  wltb 
sureties  approved  by  Governor,  conditioned  upon  faithful  dis- 
charge of  bis  own  duty  and  those  employed  by  him,  and  that 
all  moneys  collected  toy  him  or  bis  asBletanta  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  state  treasury. 

Wls.,9lHta„  sec.  IBTB,  p.  1168. 

Fees  of  agent. 

There  shall  be  audited  and  paid  Out  of  the  'treasury  the  sum  of 
26  per  cent,  of  the  amount  which  the  treasury  agent  may  cause 
to  be  collected  and  paid  Into  the  state  treasury  as  fees  for 
licenses,  which  sums  shall  be  compensation  In  full  for  hla 
services  and  tbe  services  of  his  assistants  and  of  all  special 
treasury  agents  appointed  by  blm  or  hia  assistant.  Necessary 
blanks  and  advertising  for  the  performance  of  hia  duties  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  state. 
Wla.  Stats,.  Her.  1682.  p.  II&S. 

Foetat/e;  stationery;  Blue  Book. 

He  sliall  be  furnished  with  necessary  postage  and  stationery  for 
Ws  office  and  shall  hare  one  copy  of  the  Blue  Book. 

Wli.  stats.,  sec.  121,  p.  236:  Bee.  169.  Q.  2ES;  sec.  2W,  p.  301. 

,   giLcyCoOglC 
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Hit  dutUsi  report  to  the  Governor. 

He  Bhafl  superintend  and  enforce  collection  o(  license  fees. 

General  outline  o(  duties. 

Report  to  the  Gove ruor.-— What  report  sball  contain. 

wis.  Stats,,  see.  1ST9,  p.  11S8. 

Provision  for  an  additional  report  to  QoTernor. 

Oil,  97.  L.  1001. 

Special  agents. 

For  powers  of  special  agents  this  section  sbould  be  consulted. 

Wis.  StatB.,  BCP,  ISSO,  p.  11S9. 

Oaths  ana  lton4». 
'    Bonds  and  oaths  deliverable  to  the  treasury  a^nt 

wis.  StotH.,  sec.  1581.  p.  11S9. 

D\ti\i  of  AUomey  General. 

Aitomej'  General  to  advise  him  as  herein  required. 

wis,   StfllB.,  w.  163,  p.  K5. 

Of  peddlere. 

Iileensing  peddlerx  and  provides  tor  payments  Into  state  treasury 
of  fees. 

Win.  StatM.,  •»■(■».  li?0-15"li.  pp.  1155-11S7,  neif.  KStv.  IBSlf,  pp.  llfiO-1. 


TB  IN  THR  DKI'ARTMKNT  OF  TIIR  STATK  TIIEASnUV 
A«JKNT. 

Fo(  llic  year  PiiilliifC  Hi'pt.  30.  1900. 

tmaamj  SRpnt,  2E  p*r  <■[■«(.  of  n-ivlptn K.T25  09 

rrliitlnir.  IiicliidliiK  •'(>»(  iif  pnpor  nnil  wiisli-.   pit  rot>i>rt  < 'niii  in  I  khI<  lit- 
ers Fi'lntlq^   . S434 

PostnK<-  nn.l  r.  O.  Iii.x  rcut  WOO 

TetpphoDf  niid  tolPBronis  M  TT 

Stntlonerj'.  per  report  Super  lute  mlciit  I'libllc  I'roporly  18  45 

Total  tt.9tOSB 

Pflges  173.  4St  and  5(K)  In   tlii>   Mpwl   of   Ihc   Hi'irntnrr   nf  SlnfP  for   the  yenr 
enHlns  Rppr.  3D.  1900. 
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STATE   BOARD   OF   ARBITRATION. 

Appointment;  vacancies;  oath. 

T!ie  State  Board  of  Arbltratltm  tmd  Conciliation  as  heretofore  eu- 
tabTlehed  la  contliiued.  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
tbe  Governor,  one  to  be  an  employer  of  labor  or  to  be  selected 
from  some  association  representing  employers  of  labor,  and 
the  other  shall  not  be  an  employer  of  labor  but  shall  be  se- 
lected from  some  labor  organization.  The  third  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  upon  the  recom- 
mandatlona  of  those  previously  appointed;  provided  that  such 
recommendation  la  not  made  within  30  days  after  their  ap- 
pointment he  may  appoint  any  person.  They  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years  unless  they  are  sooner  removed  by 
the  Governor  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired 
term.  Bach  member  shall  take  the  oath  of  office  before  en- 
tering upon  their  duties  and  such  oath  shall  be  filed  in-  the  ex- 
ecutive ofiBce. 
The  Board  shall  organize  by  choosing  one  member  as  chairman 
and  another  as  eecrebary,  and  shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure 
an3  submit  them  to  tbe  Governor  and  Attorney  Qenemi,  which 
rules  shall  l>e  In  force  on  approval  thereof  by  them.  All  re- 
quests and  communications  intended  for  said  Board  may  be 
aadressed  to  the  Governor  at  Madlaon,  who  shall  at  once  re- 
fer the  same  to  the  Board  for  their  action. 

Wis.    Stats.,   nee.  lT»b,   p.  12(8. 
Members'  expenses  and  compensation. 

The  members  of  said  Board  shall  be  reimbursed  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties and  be  paid  )5  per  day  for  every  day  actually  and  neces- 
sarily spent,  which  accounts,  properly  verified;  shall  he  au- 
dited by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Wts.  S«atB..  aee.  lT29Ii,  p.  USD. 

Witneasef  fees. 

Witnesses  subpoenaed  by  the  State  Board  shall  be  allowed  tor 
tfielr  attendance  and  travel  the  same  lees  as  are  paid  wit- 
nesses in  the  circuit  courts.  Bach  witness  shall  certify  under 
oath  In  writing  the  amount  of  his  travel  and  the  length  of 
time  of  his  attendance,  and  npon  the  approval  ot  such  state- 
ment by  tbe  Board  and  the  presentation  thereof  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  a  warrant  therefor  shall  be  drawn  in  his  favor. 

Wte.  Statt.,  MC.  n29B,  p.  UM.  i,  gn-'.^j../ ^  .v  .v/-^IC 
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Report. 

The  Board  Bball  make  a  biennial  report  to  tbe  Qoveruor,  irUA' 
report  eh&ll  contain  a  succinct  statement  of  the  decisions  mttdO' 
by  them  during  the  two  preceding  years  and  such  recommen- 
dations as  they  deem  proper.  Two  thouB&nd  copies  of  such 
report  shall  be  printed  In  the  style  other  ofllclal  reports  are 
prthtad  and  Bhalt  be  distributed  In  the  same  way. 
Wis.  Stats.,  sec.  1T29I,  p.  1360. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Got- 
emor  before  Jan.  10.  each  odd-numbered  year. 

As  to  procedure,  arbitration,  witnesses,  books,  notice,  effect  of  de- 
cision, see  sees.  1729  d  and  e,  pa^e  124S,  Wis.  Stats. 

Cb.  97,   L.  1901. 


For  tbe  year  enrtUig  Ropt.  30.  1900. 

Serrlces  of  tbm  meiuherB  nnil  «xp«iise8  uf  tliree  mpinb^FH tsssn 

.    Page  173  Id  the  rpport  of  tbe  SPiTetary  of  State  for  tbe  yeor  endlns  Sept. 
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SUPREME.  COURT. 

How  constituted. 

The  chief  Justice  and  associate  Juetlcea  of  the  Bupr«ine  court  shall 
be  known  as  Justices  of  eald  court.  Tbe  court  shall  conBist  of 
flTC  justices. 

Const.,  art.  7,  sec.  1,  p.  104. 

flections  and  vacanies. 

When  a  TB«ancy  shall  occur  It  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor  to 
continue  until  a  successor  Is  elected  and  qualified;  such  suc- 
cessor shall  hold  office  for  the  residue  of  the  unexpired  term. 

Const.,  art.  7,  sec.  9,  p.  lOT. 

Terma  of  fiuticea. 

The  term  of  office  of  each  Justice,  when  elected  for  a  full  term, 
shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  next  succeed- 
ing election,  and  when  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  they  shall  hold 
office  for  the  residue  of  term  only,  and  shall  take  their  oath 
of  office  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  regular  term  of  court 
after  election. 

wis.   atBts.,  sec.  2^T.  p.  1T3S. 

Jiisttce't  oalh. 

Every  Justice  shall  before  entering  upon  his  duties  take  the  con- 
stitutional oath  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secr^ary  of  State. 

W\,f.  stats..  HEC.  239S,  p.  17ZT. 

Clerk  of  supreme  court. 

The  justices  shall  appoint  a  clerk  who  shall  hold  his  office  at  their 
pleasnre.  Such  clerk  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  couBtltu- 
tional  oath  and  file  same  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Wis.  SlalB.,  sec.  ai«.  p.  1727. 

Feet  and  per  d'em  of  clerk. 

The  court  shall  fix  such  fees  tor  the  services  of  the  clerk  as  to 
the  court  shall  seem  proper,  except  when  otherwise  pivvided 
by  law.  The  clerk  shall  also  receive  from  the  state  In  addi- 
tion to  hia  feee,  (6  per  day  during  the  actual  court  sessions. 
The  amount  for  per  diem  and  for  all  allowed  by  law  in  crim- 
inal and  state  cases,  accompanied  by  an  itemized  bill  of  cosjia 
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In  each  case  Bhall,  nn  being  fixed  and  allowed  by  a  majority 
of  Justices,  be  paid  aeml-annuallr  In  tne  monthe  of  June  and 

December  from  treasury. 

wis.  stats.,  sec.  241T,  p.  1141. 

Dutiei. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk: 

1.  To  have  and  keep  the  custody  of  the'  seal  of  the  court  and  all 

books,  records  and  papers  thereof,  and  all  writs,  proceedings 
and  papers  In  any  action. 

2.  To  safely  keep  and  pay  over  or  deliver  according  to  taw  or  or- 

der of  court,  all  moneys  or  property  deposited  In  his  poseesalon 

3.  To  furnish  any  person  requiring  the  same  certified  copies  of 

papers,  records,  opinions  and  decisions  In  his  ofBce  upon  re- 
ceiving his  fees  therefor. 

4.  To  fumtsh  to  the  reporter  copies  of  ali  opinions  required  by 

him  at  a  fee  not  to  exceed  6  cents  per  folio. 
6.  To  Issue  writs  and  process  to  persons  entitled  to  the  same  by 
law  or  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  court. 

6.  To  make  a  calendar  of  cases  for  argument  at  each  term  and  ar- 

range the  cases  by  circuits  and  place  the  causes  from  the  cir- 
.cult  which  had  precedence  at  the  preceding  term  last  upon  the 
calendar. 

7.  To  give  certificates  to  attorneys  on  their  admission  to  practice 

on  receiving  his  tee  therefor,  but  the  fee  for  a  certificate  of 
admission  of  any  graduate  of  the  law  department  of  the  U.  "Vf. 
shall  not  exceed  (I. 

WlH.  Slats.,  gee.  2418,  p.  17*1, 

Stenographers  and  copj/ista. 

Each  justice  may  appoint  a  stenographer  and  copyist  to  render 
assistance  as  may  be  required  and  may  remove  him  at  pleas- 
ure and  appoint  another.  Each  Justice  shall  certify  such  ap- 
pointment to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  also  notify  him 
ot  the  termination  of  service.  The  compensation  of  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  fixed  by  the  Justice  appointing  him,  but  not  ex- 
ceed (100  per  month. 

wis.  StiitB.,  BPC.  2«0.  p.  1727. 

Crier.  ■  ■    '    ;    i.i   i 

The  JuBtlces  may  appoint  a  crier  who  shall  attend  the  tenns  there- 
of and  perform  all  duties  required  of  him  by  law  or  by  said 
court  or  the  Justices.    He  shall  he  allowed  %Z  for  each  day's 
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actual  attendance  upon  such  dutlee,  to  be  audited  upon  tbe 
written  allowance  of  tbe  chief  justice,  or  one  of  the  Justices 
and  paid  out  of  tbe  treasury. 

Wig.  SiBls.,  see.  2401.  p.  1727.   ' 

Terms  of  court;  qtiornm;  adjournments ;  no  quorum. 

'  There  shall  t«  held  In  the  supreme  court  room  two  BesslonB  in 
each  year,  to  be  called  the  January  and  August  terms.  The 
January  term  shnll  commence  on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding 
the  second  Wedneeday  In  January,  and  the  August  term  on 
the  second  TucEday  in  August. 
Three  of  the  justices  eball  conetltute  a  quorum  for  bearing  and  de- 
ciding all  cases,  actions  and  proceedings  and  for  all  transac- 
tion of  bust  noes. 
The  Justices  present  less  than  a  quorum  in  the  absence  of  the 
others  may  adjourn  the  court  to  a  day  In  the  same  term.  In 
absence  of  all  Justices  such  adjournment  may  be  made  to  a 
day  appointed  In  an  order  signed  by  three  or  more  and  filed 
with  the  clerk.  In  case  of  tbe  absences  of  all  justices  and 
their  failure  to  make  such  order  the  clerk  may  adjourn  the 
court  from  day  to  day  for  six  days,  and  If  the  court  shall  not 
be  opened  then  aO  matters  pending  therein  shall  stand  contin- 
ued until  the  next  term, 

WIm.   Stats.,  wcx.  2102.  ^403,  24C4,   \<.   UHS. 

Pottojfe;  etationery. 

All  necessary  postage  and  stationery  Is  allowed. 

Wis.  Stnls.,  mv.  IGB,  p,  Si&:  ki'c.  290,  p.  GOl. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  Is  (6.000  annually,  and  shall  be  payable 
in  advance  quarterly. 

win,  Sluln..  «ei\  170.  p.  ass-  kit.  171.  H-  2(13.  nm.'niLcrl  lij-  eh.  13S, 
I,.  1901. 

Deciaions  to  be  in  writing. 

The  state  printer  shall  print  for  the  use  of  tbe  justices  so  many 
decisions  and  opinions  and  at  such  times  as  shall  be  directed 
by  them. 

Wis.  BlatH.,  hik:  2410,  p.  1740. 

Judgment  against  the  stale. 

Duty  of  clerk  as  to  Judgments  against  the  state, 

WlB.  Biota.',  sue.  3303,  p.  2207,  ^ 
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Court  reporter  and  proof  reader. 

The  court  shall  from  time  lo  time  appoint,  subject  to  removal,  a 
competent  person  to  report  and  publish  such  dedslonfl  and 
opinions  of  court  as  they  ma;  deem  Important  and  ezpedieot 
to  be  reported  and  publlehed  at  a  salary  of  {3,000  annually. 
Such  reporter  shall  give  a  bond  of  (2,000  as  herein  required. 

The  Justices  may  appoint  a  proof  reader  or  clerk  to  the  court  re- 
porter, who  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  Justices  deem 
reasonable,  not  exceeding  fl2&  per  month.  Said  appointment 
shall  be  made  In  writing  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

wig.    StBls.,    Bcc.   31E,   p.   318;   sec.    ITO.    p.   ZS9,   amoDded   b;  cli.   £26. 
L.   19M. 

Author ity  to  employ  additional  help. 

The  Justices  are  authorised  to  employ  additional  help  for  the  re- 
porter, the  expense  not  to  exceed  11,000  annually. 

Ch.  X28,  L.  1899. 

Publication  of  reporli. 

The  court  reporter  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  after  court  de- 
cisions are  announced,  publish  same  in  volumes  with  a  brief 
abstract  at  the  case  and  briefs  of  counsel  when  necessary,  with 
suitable  notes  of  the  points  decided  in  each  case  and  index. 
Each  of  said  volumes  shall  contain  at  least  750  and  not  more 
tha^i  800  pages,  and  of  the  same  style  and  quantity  as  volume 
39  of  the  Wisconsin  reports,  to  be  approved  and  accepted  by 
a  majority  of  Justices. 

Details    tor  contract  of  printing    same  see  34Tb,    page    31S,    as 
amended  by  Ch.  lis,  L.  1901. 
Wla.  StatB..  sec.  34Ta.  p.  318. 

Tru»tee»  of. 

The  Justices  and  Attorney  General  shall  be  ex-offlclo  trustees  of 
the  staLe  library,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  mahe  and  en- 
force by  suitable  penalties  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
custody,  superintendence,  care  and  preservation  of  the  bool(S 
and  other  property  contained  In  said  library,  and  for  the  ar- 
rangement thereof  as  to  said  trustees  shall  seem  necessary 
ajid  proper. 

wig.  StBtc.  BPC.  367,  p.  324. 

A  messenger  for  law  library  may  be  appointed  by  the  trustees 
who  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  flOO  per  month,  and  one 
or  more  Janitors  for  service  In  or  about  the  library  and  rooms 
of  the  Justices  and  fix  compensation. 
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Stich  appointments  and  compeiiaa.tlon  shall  be  certified  to  Uie  Sec- 
retary ot  Statu  by  the  thief  Juatlce  and  paid  on  Secretary  o( 
State  warrants. 


DISBURSEMENTS   ON  ACCOUNT  OF  TUB   SUFRBMB   COURT 

For  tbe  jear  podjiig  Srpt.  30,  1900. 

Salaried  o(  flve  ladgea  tffl.OOO  00 

Salaries  of  nine  peraoiiB,  "Bprvlces"  o[  two  persona  under  ch.  32»,  L. 
1899,   Inclodlng  "ppc  diem"   of  two  pi-rsoDB.  and  clerk's  fees  io  Htntc 

cases  12,647  30 

PrlQllng.  iDclndlDg  cost  ot  paper  and  waste,  per  report  Comm'Biloa- 

er«   rrlntliiB   460  17 

PoBtaBC  and  P.  O.  box  rent  46S  70 

Telephone 84  00 

Stationery,  per  report  Superintendent  Public  Property  165  38 

Total   t38,756E6 

Pages  173,  1T4,  488  and  GOO  fti  the  report  of  tbe  Spcretnry  of  Slate  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30.  1000. 
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STATE   LAW    LIBRARY. 

Trutteeg  of. 

The  supreme  court  luBtices  ajid  tbe  Attorney  General  are  tnieteea 
of  this  library,  and  have  lull  pow^r  to  make  and  enlorce  BUcb 
rules  and  reg^ulatlons  ae  they  ehall  deem  neceeeary  and  proper. 

Wis.   Stats.,  Bcc.   467,   r-   321. 

Librarian,  bond,  term  and  salary. 

They  shall  appoint  a  librarian.  Hia  term  of  office  le  two  years, 
trom  the  first  Monday  in  January  in  the  year  appointed.  Be- 
fore entering  upon  his  duties  he  shall  give  a  bond  of  110,000, 
approved  by  the  trustees,  as  herein  provided. 

His  salary  shall  tw  (2,000  annually. 

1.  That  said  library  shall  be  kept  open  every  day  during  the  ses- 

sione  of  the  supreme  court  anil  of  the  legislature,  and  on  other 
week  days  and  during  liours  they  may  direct. 

2.  That  books  may  be  borrowed  therefrom  under  proper  reetrlc- 

tlons,  by  any  state  officers  or  member  or  officer  of  the  legisla- 
ture, subject  to  limitations  herein  provided. 

Wis.   Stats.,  BET.   389.   p.  321. 

Catalopue. 

The  trustees  may  direct  that  a  catalogue  thereof  be  printed. 

Wis.  Stats.,  seo.  370.  p.  335. 

Rule»  and  regulations. 

Trustees  shall  provide  by  rules: 

Wis.   Stats.,  sec.  368,   p.  324. 

PtiTcJiaae  of  books. 

They  shall  procure  lor  the  library  and  tor  the  Justices  of  the  su- 
preme court  law  and  reference  books  and  works  on  political 
science  and  statistics,  but  no  otiiere. 

There  Is  appropriated  to  pay  for  same  (3,500  per  year.  The  a.^- 
counts  for  such  purchases  shall  he  audited  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  upon  atfldavlls  by  the  state  librarian  that  the  books 
have  been  recelveil  and  upon  approval  of  trustees.  Any  bal- 
ance of  money  appropriated  which  remains  unexpended  at  the 
close  of  any  year  shall  be  credited  for  the  purposes  specified, 
and  may  be  used  therefor  in  any  subsenuent  year. 

(See  subdivision  7  of  sec.  372,  next  page.) 

Wis.  StRls.,  sec.  an,  p.  335.  i,giL,-'.ii..,->.jv.'./-vn_ 
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Duly  of  lUrarian. 

1.  To  give  his  perBonal  uttentlon  at  the  Ubrary. 

2.  To  ke«p  an  account  ot  all  books  or  pamphlete  added  to  the  li- 

brary and  of  all  lost,  destroyed,  worn  out  or  sold  during  bis 
term.  Bpeclfying  dates,  cost,  values  and  other  material  facts. 

3.  To  keep  n.  full  and  accurate  catalogue  of  the  library,  noting  nil 

changeb  at  the  time  when  made;  and  when  directed  by  the 
trustees,  to  cause  same  to  be  printed. 

4.  To  keep  a  true  account  of  every  book  or  pamphlet  taken  from 

the  library  as  herein  provided. 

5.  To  report  to  the  presiding  oflit^ers  of  legislature  as  herein  pro- 

vided the  books  taken  out  of  the  library  by  members  and  not 
returned.    Such  books  tiball  be  immediately  returned. 

6.  To  sue  for  every  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  Incurred  by  vlola^ 

tlon  of  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  trusteos. 

7.  To  forward  to  the  library  of  congress  one  copy  of  the  supreme 

court  reports  and  two  copies  of  the  legislative  journals,  laws 
and  public  documents  published  by  the  state,  and  one  copy 
of  each  such  publications  and  of  the  Blue  Book  to  the  several 
states  and  territories  which  practice  comity. 
He  may  exchange  statutes,  laws  and  documents  with  libraries  of 
foreign  governments.  His  account  for  the  expenses  of  trana- 
porting  books  when  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  paid 
,out  of  the  sttte  treasury. 

Wla.   SlatB.,   spc.   J7J.   p.   325. 

Bookt  to  be  delivereA. 

The  acts  of  congress  received  to  be  deposited  fn  library  and  be 
distributed  as  the  trustees  direct.  Every  officer  ol  the  stata 
who  shall  receive  laws,  reportij  or  other  documents  of  any 
other  etat«  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  oflicer 
thereof,  shall  Immediately  deliver  the  same  to  the  state  li- 
brarian. 

Wis.  atals..  aec.  S7,  p.  3BS. 

Stalionerv,  pottage. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Property  shall  furnish  the  staU  li- 
brarian with  necessary  postage  and  stationery  for  his  official 
cor  reopondence. 

1    Wis.  BtRtB..  Bi^o.  20.  |).  30:  Bfo.  169,  |i.  35S. 

Appointees  for  librarj/. 

The  trustees  may  appoint  a  raesBenger  tor  such  library,  who  shall 
receive  a  compensation  of  JlOO  per  month;  and  one  or  more 
Janitors  for  service  In  and  about  the  library  aflf^  ro^fliQ^  pf  ^pj  |  C 
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Justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  fix  his  or  tlielr  compensa- 
tion. Such  appalDtments  shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  the  chief  jusllce. 

WIh.   BtatB..  aee.  2«0,  p.  1127,  Bmeoded  by  LaWB,  1901. 

State  librarian  authorized  to  certify  copies  of  iatoa  or  opinions. 

The  librarian  may  make  certified  copies  of  the  opinion  ot  any 
court  or  of  any  statute,  law,  act  or  resolution  of  any  stat«  ur 
territory  or  of  any  foreign  country,  contained  In  any  book  iu 
the  state  library,  and  the  same  so  made  and  oertifled  shall  be 
received  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  contents  of  such  opin- 
ion, statute,  law,  act  or  resolution.  He  shall  receive  therefor 
such  fees  as  are  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  supreme  court 
for  certified  coDles  of  opinions  made  by  the  clerk  of  said  court. 

Laws  of  ItSV,  ch.  351.  wc.   47,   p.   S6, 


DISBUnSEMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  LAW  LIBRARY. 
For  the  yoar  podlng  Sppt.  30,  1900, 

8n[urioa  ot  ILbrsrloQ  and  two  (-luplnyecB  *3,6M  «> 

BInrtIng  T1ST5 

roBtHgi:  and  cipressage  IW  33 

Books,  IniT  jDuroala  and  reviews  4,178  ES 

StatloDery  per  report  snperlDtcDdent  public  property  IS  79 

Total  »S.7ia09 

Pages  174,  17B  and  600  In  the  report  of  thei  Secretary  of  BtO-ic  tot  the  year 
ending  Bent.  30.  1800. 
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BOARD  OF  LAW  EXAMINERS. 

Dutie*;  who  admitted  to  practice. 

The  supreme  court  abuU,  as  herein  provided,  appoint  five  compe' 
tent  resident  attorneys  who  shall  con§titiit£  a  hoard  of  exam- 
iners of  applicants  for  admiaslon  to  the  bar.  Such  board  shall 
meet  once  or  more  each  year  at  such  times  and  places  ob  tho 
supreme  court  shall  direct,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  such 
applicants.  The  board  shull  Issue  to  such  applicants  as  they 
And  ot  sulllclent  legal  learning  and  otherwise  quallfled  a  cer- 
tiflc&te  of  admission  to  the  bar. 

The  residence  and  age  of  the  applicant  shall  be  shown.  Satisfac- 
tory evidence  ehall  be  produced  by  applicants  of  good  moral 
character  having  sufficiently  pursued  the  study  ot  law. 

Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 

Tbe  examination  papers  shall  be  examined  by  the  board;  tliiiy 
shall  mark  the  answer  to  each  question  upon  the  same  with 
the  percentage  o(  standing,  and  within  30  days  the  papers 
shall  be  returned  to  him  showing  his  standing. 

WlB.  Stats.,  aec.  2B88-B,  p.  1788. 

Comjiengation. 

There  Bball  be  paid  out  ot  the  treagnry  to  each  such  examiner 
a  compensation  not  exceeding  f  10  per  day  and  his  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  in  going  to  and  from  such  examination, 
also  for  time  necessarily  expended  In  the  preparation  ot  ques- 
tions and  the  actual  cost  ot  procuring  question  books  tor  oral 
examination.  If  they  shall,  in  the  Judgment  ot  the  board,  be 
necessary,  to  be  Axed  and  certlHed  by  one  of  the  Justices  ot 
the  supreme  court. 

Printing. 

Tbe  state  printer  ehall  print  such  questions  as  may  be  necessary 
for  conducting  examinations. 

This  act  pi'oTldes  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  auditor  may  approve  vouchers  for  transportation. 
Ch.  4%  L.  IKI. 


...yCoogle 
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DISBtJKSEMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  BAB  EXAMINERS. 

For  the  year  eodliig  Sept.  W.  1900. 

Per  diem  and  eipensea  ot  eiomlneFs  11.793  OT 

Printing  blanks,  Inclndlng  cost  o(  paper  aod  waste,  pec  report  Commla- 

sloDers  Printing 79*6 

Total  »1.I(72  6B 

Pages  115  and  iSS  In  the  report  ot  the  Secretarf  of  State  for  the  year  endlos 
Sept.  30,  l»l». 
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CIBCUIT  COURTS. 

Only  the  pruviaions  in  the  Wiseon-'rin  Stats,  wliicli  aro  of  spe- 
cral  interest  to  t.lio  gonoral  jmblic  iiro  lioi-e  given. 

Salaries. 

Salaries  ot  judges  etaall  be  $4,000  annually  and  f400  for  espenees, 
payable  quarterly  In  advani;e. 

Wis.  Stats..'  sev.  170,  p.  361:  sec.  I'l,  p.  263,  ameuded  bjr  ch.  138,  L. 
ISOl. 

Terms  of  judges. 

Tiie  terra  of  oCBce  of  the  Judges  ot  the  circuit  courts,  when  elected 
for  a  full  terra,  Bhall  commence  on  the  dret  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary next  succeeding  tbeir  election;  and  when  elected  to  All 
a  vacancy  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  next 
succeeding  their  lilectlon,  and  they  shall  hold  (or  the  residue 
or  the  term  only. 

\J[».  StutH..  sec.  241K,  p.  174Z. 

Oath  of  office. 

Every  person  elected  or  appointed  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  shall 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  talce  and  subscribe 
the  constitutional  oath  of  ofBce,  and  file  the  same,  duly  certi- 
fied, m  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

wis.  fitnlB.,  HL'p.  2419,  p.  i;4£. 

State  lax  on  actions. 

In  each  action  In  a  court  of  record  having  civil  Jurisdiction  there 
shall  be  levied  a  tax  of  |l,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  clerk 
at  the  time  of  commencement  thereof,  which  tax  on  suits  In 
the  clrcui^  courts  shall  be  paid  Into  the  state  treasury  and 
form  a  separate  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  sal- 
aries of  the  circuit  Judges:  and  which  tax  in  other  courts  of 
record  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  wliich  are  wholly  paid  by 
tha  counties  or  by  any  county  and  city  Jointly  shall  be  paid  u> 
the  county  treasurer  to  create  a  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  such  Judges. 

Wlfl.  Btnis,,  SI"'.  29S9,  p.  '^KS. 

Reporters. 

Provides  that  Judges  may  appoint  reporters. 

Wis.  8ta(«.,  sec.  2«T,  p.  17B5.  Dgiliz™  by  GoOqIc 
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Compentation  of  reporten. 

Every  reporter  shall  be  allowed  audi  dall?  cotnpeneatloB  as  shall 
be  flzed  br  the  Judge,  not  over  flO  for  each  day's  aetnal  at- 
tendance upon  the  court  when  required  by  tlte  Judge  to  atteod, 
which  ahall  be  certified,  audited  and  paid  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  Bberlfl  tor  attending 
where  he  Is  not  paid  a  salarr- 

But  one  such  repoiter  shall  be  employed  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  court  except  when  two  Judges  are  holding  court  In  th« 
same  county  at  the  same  time  as  la  provided  In  section  2432, 
when  the  regularly  appointed  reporter  of  the  circuit  In  which 
court  is  so  held  ^aJl  employ  a  reporter  to  attend  upon  the 
court  held  by  the  Judge  who  is  called  in  and  who  shall  report 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  held  by  such  Judge.  TTie  reporter 
appointed  tor  such  purpose  shall  receive  f  10  for  each  dsor  he 
shall  attend  court  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  fn  the 
same  manner  as  the  regularly  appointed  reporter  Is  paid. 

WU.  Sttls..  sec.  Zm.  p.  17BE. 

When  paid  bv  the  state. 

If  the  compensation  paid  by  the  counties  to  the  regularly  appointed 
court  reporter  of  any  circuit  shall  not  equal  12,000  per  year, 
the  deficiency  shal  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  and  u 
warrant  shall,  be  Issued  therefor  to  any  such  reporter  on  his 
filing  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  cerUflcate,  signed  by  the 
circuit  Judge,  showing  the  amount  of  such  deficiency. ' 


DISBltRaKMKNTH  ON    ACCOUNT  OK  CIECDIT  COURTS 

rnr  Ibe  year  ending  Sept.  X,  IMO. 

Halsriea  of  Bevenleeu  Jndgifi  »»,«*  M 

KBlHrloH  of  rcportvrB  (flft<.vi>k.  where  feea  Inideqaate 9,S0  W 

rotnl  ._ t™.BM» 

rncp  175   lu   the  report  nf  llie  Seorelnrj  of  Btnle  for  tb*  year  eDdlofi  Sept. 
30.  IWO. 
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STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society  is  a  trustee  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  holds 
all  its  property  as  such.  The  state  appropriation  to  this  soci- 
ety heginning  with  its  present  fiscal  year. is  $20,000  annually 
besides  $4,800  for  salaries  to  the  secretary,  librarian  and 
assistant  librarian.  There  ia  also  furnished  the  secretary  and 
paid  by  the  state,  jpostage,  stationery,  printing  and  binding, 
telephone  and  telegraph,  freight  and  express  which  amounted 
in  1900  to  $5,227.25. 

Salaries  and  expenses  are  paid  also  out  of  funds  which  have 
been  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  society  and  which  the 
Auditor  has  not  passed  upon.  The  new  accounting  system 
provided  for  by  chapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1901  will  change  the 
manner  of  doing  business  of  this  society  and  all  other  societies, 
lioards,  departments,  commissions  and  institutions  acting  for  or 
in  behalf  of  the  state,  but  as  elsewhere  explained  the  system 
therein  provided  is  to  be  established  by  the  governor  and  made 
applicable  to  Che  needs  of  all  interests.     See  (uite,  page  368, 

STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIBTT, 

Powers  of;  executive  committee;  real  estate. 

Tbe  Society  shall  poEsess  the  powers  conferred  by  the  leglelature. 
March  4,  1853,  subject  to  this  chapter  (24)  and  laws  hereafter 
eoacted. 

It  Is  trustee  of  the  state  and  shall  hold  all  collections  and  prop- 
erty for  the  state.  It  Bhall  not  mortgage  or  dlapoae  of  any 
property  without  authority  of  law. 

There  shall  be  an  executive  committee  of  which  the  Governor,  Sec- 
reUry  of  State  and  State  Treasurer  are  ex-ofilclo  members, 
and  take  care  that  the  Interests  of  the  state  are  protected. 

The  Society  may,  on  advice  of  Its  finance  commltte«,  sell  or  con- 
vey real  estate. 

wis.  SUt».,  sec.  3H.  p.  327. 
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Offlcert  of;  salaries  paid  out  of  general  fund;  binding. 

Tbe  Society  Bhall  have  a  secretary  at  (2,000  anaually,  a.  librarian 

at  11,600  annually;   may  employ  assistant  lllirarlan  not  over 

f  1,200  annually. 
Reports,  newBpa.per  file,  circulars,  blank  periodicals  and  labels  may 

be  twund  at  state  expense. 
(Other  salaries  and  esiienses  are  paid  out  ol  funds  In  poeaesalon 

ol  tbe  Society  wblch  tbe  state  auditor  does  not  pass  upon.) 

Wle.  SintB.,  SVC.  375,  v.  32!;  sro.  i;o.  p.  261. 

Printing  for  Historical  Society. 

Two  thousand  flee  hundred  copies  of  the  collections  of  the  Society 

ebal)  be  printed  not  to  exceed  500  pages  and  shall  be  bound  in 

cloth. 
One  thousand  two  hundred  copies  ol  the  report  of  the  proceedings 

of  the  Society  shall  be  printed. 
The  commlsslonerB  niay  authorize  the  printing  of  such   special 

class  catalogues  as  the  library  committee  of  such  Society  shall 

deem  essential. 

Duties  of  Society;  approprialion. 

J.  To  collect  books,  maps,  charts  and  other  papers  and  materials 
illustrative  of  this  state  and  the  west. 

2.  To  procure  narratives  from  early  pioneers. 

3.  To  procure  facts  and  statements  as  herein  set  forth. 

4.  To  purchase  books,  maps,  charts  and  materials  aa  berein  pro- 

vided. 

5.  To  bind  books,  documents  and  newspaper  flies  containing  legal 

notices.' 

6.  To  catalogue  entire  collections. 

7.  To  publish  biennially  a  report  of  collections  and  other  matters. 

8.  To  keep  its  rooms  open  reasonable  hours  tor  reception  of  state's 

citizens. 
The  statb  appropriation  is  $1!>,000  annually  from  the  general  fund. 
The  executive  committee  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  the 
manner  of  expenditure  of  the  money  so  appropriated  and  re- 
port in  detail  to  the  Governor. 

IVls.  Kmts.,  BPi'.  3T6,  p.  32T, 

Appropriates  (5,000  annually  to  the  Society  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  periodicals,  maps,  etc, 
Ch.  IM,  I,.  1901. 

Historical  reports.  I 

The  reports  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  secretary  of  said  Society, 
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Postage. 

The  Society  shall  be  fumUhed  with  poBtage  and  stamped  envelopes 
for  offlctal  correspondence. 

WlB.   SiBlH..  aec.  169,  s>.  258. 

Stationery. . 

It  shall  be  (urnlBbed  wltb  necessary  stationery  by  tbe  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Property. 

\Vl8.  Slats.,  nee.  29U,  11.  301. 

Meeting*. 

Tlie  State  Historical  Society  may  provide  for  annual  or  otiier  meet- 
tings  of  officers  or  representatives  ol  such  auxiliary  society, 
at  times  and  places  to  be  fixed  by  its  Society. 

Wis.  SlalB.,  Bee.  3TG«,  p.  329. 

Reports  of  local  socielies. 

Any  local  society  may  make  a  report  of  Its  work  annually  to  tbe 
State  Society,  which,  or  portions  of.  may  be  included  In  the 
publications  ol  said  State  Society,  and  upon  application  of  any 
auxiliary  society  the  State  Society  may  become  custodian  of 
the  records  of  such  society. 
WiH.  Stats.,  ree.  £T6r.  p.  3!S. 


DISBUHaKMENTS  OP  TIIK   STATK  OX  ACCOUNT  OF  THE   STATE 
IIISTOniCAL  SOCIETV 

For  the  jfar  eudtng  Sept.  30,  IDOO. 

State  Bpproprlotlnn,  transfprrcil  to  tlie  trpanurer  of  the  socluly t5,««{IO 

Snlnrles    4,800  00 

Rti'hiuEii  and  urlntliiE.  liirltKlinE  cost  of  pnDor  bdi)  wastp,  per  reiKirt 

CuiumlsHoiipra  I'rlnlluK  1.4fil  91 

Pontage  and  1'.  O.  liox  rput  401  00 

Ti'lpphone  null  telpgniins  67  14 

I'lTprcasnge  ISO  26 

.Stationery,  prr  report  8ii|ierlntendpiit   Ilihlfc   I'roperly ISO  61 

Expenncs  of  r«nio\'ai  to  new  Imlldliig  (Cb.  204.   L,  1S99) £35  92 

Total  •»ffi,g63  17 

I-ageB  1J6.  m  and  509  Iti  llie  report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State  for  the  ypnr  end- 
ing Sept.  30,  IMO. 

•Ttils  clopH  not  ineliule  payments  made  ont  of  fiincls  wbli'li  have  been  eiillrelj- 
under  control  of  (be  Society. 
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FREE  LIBRAUT  COMMISSION". 

Note. — This  CommlBBlon  id  embraced  wlttain  the  proTialone  ol  tlie 
centralized  accounting  contemplated  by  Cb.  433,  !>.  1901.  See 
ante,  p.  368. 

How  e.onstitated ;  offlcera;  appropriatton. 

Two  persons  appointed  by  tie  Governor,  with  the  President  of  the 
University,  State  Superintendent  anil  the  secr«ta.ry  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  shall  constitute  a  state  library  commlseion. 
They  shall  be  appointed  for  Ave  years  and  vacancies  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Governor  Tor  the  unexpired  term.  The  officers  of 
the  board  shall  be  a  chairman,  elected  from  their  own  num.- 
ber,  (or  a  term  of  one  year,  and  a  secretary  not  from  their 
own  number,  to  be  appointed  by  the  commission  and  who  shall 
serve  at  the  will  of  the  commiaston.  Commlsaion  tnay  also 
engage  other  clerks  and  such  assistants  as  may  be  required. 
The  commission  siiall  give  advice  to  all  free  libraries  and  to 
all  communities  which  may  propose  to  establish  th^m.  No 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  reeelve  compeasation  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  actual  and  necessary  expenses  in  travel- 
ing. There  is  annually  appropriated  to  the  Commission  17,500 
and  any  balance  not  expended  fn  any  one  year  may  be  added 
'to  the  expenditure  for  any  ensuing  year. 

Wis.  StatH.,  nee.  STSa,  p.  32e,  aa  niuendisl  by  ch.  181.  I..  189S. 

This  act  appropriates  (1,500  to  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  o[ 
special  cataloguing  public  documenta, 

Ch.  168,  L.  1901. 

Office;  printing. 

The  Commission  shall  be  allowed  a  suitable  office  in  the  capltol  or 
Historical  Library  building,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
audit  the  certified  bills  of  the  Commission,  and  the  state 
printer  shall  print  such  circulars,  labels  and  blanks  as  may 
be  required. 

WW.  Stnla.,  sPf.  3T3U,  p.  326. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  shall  be  limited  to  fifty  (GO)  pages. 
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To  conduct  summer  school. 

The  Free  Library  hereby  baa  the  paver  to  conduct  a  atimmer 
school  of  library  Bcieace  In  connection  with  tbe  summer  school 
of  the  U.  of  W.,  and  to  hold  llbrariane'  Institutes  In  varlouB 
parts  of  the  state. 

Cb.  lei,  aec.  1,  p.  236,  L.  1899. 

Pottage;  stationer}/. 

It  shall  be  (urnlahed  with  necessary  poetuge  and  stationery. 

Wla.  StstB.,  sec.  1B9,  p.  268:  aec.  2»0,  p.  301. 

'  This  act  provides  for  the  cataloguing  and  distribution  of  public 
documents  and  adds  to  the  Stats,  the  new  sections,  3T3c,  373d, 
373e,  373f.  333g.  3T3h.  373i. 

Ch.  Its,   L.  1901. 

This  act  defines  the  duty  at  the  Conunlssion  In  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  the  public  documents  of  tbe  state  to  1Ibra.riee 
throughout  the  Btate,  and  to  keep  on  flie  for  the  use  of  the  leg- 
Islature,  state  departments,  etc.,  a  working  library  of  public 
documenta  co-operating  with  the  State  Historical  Society,  as 
herein  provided. 

The  Commlselon  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the  r^ort  of  the  free 
libraries. 

Cb.  »e,  L.  ISOl. 


DISBDRSBHBNTS  ON   ACCOUNT  OF  THE   FREE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1909, 

Salaries   aai   travelln);   expenses  , W.S80  80 

Merchandise    and    books    ' 665  W 

Fostase  and  P.   O.  boi  rent   382  90 

Telegrams  lod  eipressage  92  52 

Frintlng  and  binding.  Including  cost  of  paper  and  waste,  per  report 

CommlBsl oners  Printing   586  40 

Cartage  and  lumber 89  IT 

Stationery,  per  report  Saperlntendent  Public  Property 5107 

Total    K.TS156 

Pages  177,1  188  and  600  In  the  report  of  the  Sccretar;  of  S(ate  for  the  year 
«Ddlnx  Sept.  30.  1900. 
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GEOLOGICAL  AKD  NATURAL  HISTORY  SURVEY. 

By  thin  law  of  1897  there  la  constituted  a  geological  and  natural 
bietory  survey  of  the  state. 

Ch.  2fl7,  Bpcs.  1-6,  |)p.  637.  638,  «9. 

Object. 

The  completion  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  state,  and  especially 
the  examination  of  rocks,,  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of 
iron  oren,  building  stones  and  other  valuable  mineral  products, 
and  In  reference  to  their  value  as  material  for  road  construc- 
tion. 

A  study  of  the  soils  of  the  state. 

A  study  of  the  plants  of  the  state  and  especially  of  the  forests  vrlth 
referenco  to  their  cultivation  and  preservation. 

A  study  of  the  animal  lite  ol  the  state  and  especially  the  occurrence, 
dlGtrfbutlon  and  production  of  fish  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
the  state  and  a  study  of  foods  and  enerBles  of  flab. 

The  preparation  of  an  account  of  the  physical  geography  and  nat- 
ural history  of  the  state,  in  such  form  as  to  serve  as  manuals 
for  the  public  schools,  and  of  special  reports  of  econ'omlc  Im- 
portance. The  completion  of  the  topographic  map  of  the  state 
begun  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  but  no  money  shall  be 
expended  tor  topography  unless  an  equivalent  amount  be  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose  in  the  state  by  the  U.  S.  government. 

This  survey  shall  be  governed  by  a  Board  of  Gommisei oners,  con- 
sisting of  the  Governor,  State  Superintendent,  President  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  President  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Fisheries  and  the  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence and  Arts. 

The  CommlseioDers  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  places  as  they  may 
prescribe.  A  majority  is  a  quorum.  They  receive  no  compensa- 
tion, but  each  shall  be  reimbursed  their  actual  expenses  In- 
curred in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Their  officers  shall  be  as  their  bV-lawe  prescribe. 

They  have  genera]  charRe  of  the  survey  and  appoint  a  superintend- 
ent and  such  assistants  as  they  deem  necessary. 

They  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  all  persons  employed  and  re- 
move them  at  pleasure.  * 
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They  Biall  prepare  a  report  before  the  meeting  of  each  legislature, 
abowlng  progresB  and  condition  of  survey,  an  account  ot 
money  epent,  together  with  such  other  Information  aa  hweln 
required. 

If.  approved  by  the  Commlseionera  special  reports  ot  the  superin- 
tendent shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Printing,  who  may  have  them  published  as  reports,  as  huIletJufl 
of  the  Universtty,  or  In  the  transactions  ot  the  WIbcodsId  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  Arts.  It  published  as  independent  re- 
ports, the  Commissioners  of  Printing  shall  decide  as  to  the 
number  of  copies.  Five  copies  of  each  report  shall  be  delivered 
to  each  member  of  the  lesislature. 

The  Commissioners  shall  be  furnished  with  all  necessary  postage 
and  stationery. 

The  remainder  of  the  Independent  reports  may  be  sold  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  the  Interest  of  tbe  state  and  science  demands. 

After  material  collected  shall  have  served  the  purpose  of  the  survey, 
It  shall  be  distributed  to  the  University,  the  colleges  of  the 
state,  the  state  normal  schools  and  the  free  high  schools  of 
tbe  state  under  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  education  In  the 

There  Is  annually  appropriated  for  two  years  to  the  Commissioners 
t5.000,  the  first  appropriation  to  be  paid  In  the  current  flacal 
year  (1897). 

This  act  appropriates  (5,000  annually  to  this  survey. 

Ch.  375,  I,.  1901. 

The  Wisconain  atatutes  of  1898  contain  no  reference  to  thia 
Commission  for  the  reason  that  the  revisors  considered  ita  work 
done. 


niSBURSEMENTS  TO   THE  GF.OI.OOirAL   AND   NATURAL   IlISTORT 


For  the  j-ciir  pudlnft  Sfpt.  30,  1900. 

ftnlarlrw,  srrTlct^  nnd  exppnnes  In  traveling  tS,9SS  10 

MprchsnillsP,  drajage  and  freight   l.fSDtZ 

MapB,  plates,  etc 3.900  78 

EiprPMWKC    427  80 

rrlnlinjt.  Inpindlng  coat  ot  paper  nnil   waste,  per  rrpnrt  CommiaBlon- 

era  Printing  «,074  H 

Total    -. tI8,04139 

I'BBes  177,  178  and  m  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  tbe  year 
ending  Sept.  30.  1900.  b.in-t;  .v,*.,v  .v(Q|c 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  officer  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  any  other  official  of  the  state.  He  has 
charge  of  the  capitol  grounds,  capitol  buildings  and  personal 
property  connected  tlicrewith  belonging  to  the  state,  also  the 
executive  grounds,  residence  and  personal  property  therein  eon- 
twined. 

He  is  charged  with  the  purchase  of  stationery  for  the  state 
officials  and  departments  and  distribution  thereof  to  the  legis- 
lature and  various  officials  of  the  capitol  building. 

His  appointments  are  largely  employed  for  the  general  good 
of  all  state  business  done  in  the  capitol  building.  Employes  in 
his  own  department  are  limited  to  a  chief  clerk  and  messen- 
ger. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 

Appointment,  term,  oath,  bond. 

He  1b  appointed  by  ttae  Governor,  term  commencing  at  same  time 

as  elective  Btate  offlcera,  coDtlnulng  two  years  and  until  auc- 

cesBor  qualifies  unleea  Booner  removed.    Governor  shall  flir  any 

vacancy  for  balance  of  term. 
Before  entering  upon  duties  he  shall  take  required  oath  and  give 

|1S,000  bond  with  lour  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor. 

Bond  and  oath  to  be  deposited  !□  the  executive  office. 

WU.  StntB.,  sec.  286.  p,  299, 

Salai}/. 

Hia  aalary  ahall  be  $2,000.  including  bla  services  as  purchasing 
agent 

■Wis.  StBts..  iii'c.  no,  p.  2«0. 

What  to  have  charge  of. 

He  has  charge  of  capitol  and  public  grounds,  executive  residence, 
movable  state  property  not  by  law  In  charge  of  some  other 
officer.  He  shall  not  interfere  with  rooms  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  legislature  while  so  occupied.  This  act  autborlzea  Uie 
superintendent  in  connection  with  repairing  the  capitol  build' 
ing  for  which  ia  appropriated  (8,000. 

WH.  Stats,.  Bee,  387,  p.  299.  '    Jn-.^  !..,■  ^  .v  .v/-^IC 

Ch.  3o0,   L.  ISOl. 
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Provides  For  chaagea  In  the  capltol  building  for  the  convenience  ot 
the  legislature. 

Cb.  «2.  L.  1901. 

Appoinlmenls  he  may  make;  salaries;  improvements  and  purchases. 
He  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  appoint: 
An  asalataat  clerk,  at  $r,400  annualiy.  and  employ — 
One  chief  engineer,  at  $1,200  annually. 
One  aaststant  engineer,  at  tl,OSO  annnally. 
One  second  aeslalant  engineer,  at  |9G0  annually. 
One  state  carpenter,  at  f  1,000  annually. 
One  assistant  carpenter,  at  |900  annually. 
One  second  assistant  carpenter,  1780  annually. 
Two  Sreraen,  at  (TSD.  each,  annually. 
One  painter,  at  $900  annually. 
One  assistant  painter,  at  $780  annually. 
One  gae  fitter  and  plumber.  $340  annually. 
One  receiving  and  shipping  clerk,  at  $900. 
Bight  policemen  at  $744,  each,  annually. 
Two  nightwatchmen,  al  $744,  each,  annually. 
One  elevatoi  operator,  at  $744  annually. 
Twelve  Janitors  at  $744,  each,  annually. 
One  carpetmau,  at  $744  annually. 
One  cuspidor  cleaner  at  $660  annually. 
Fourteen  regular  laborers,  at  $660.  each,  annually. 
Five  scrub  women,  at  $1.25  per  day  when  employed. 
One  Rtenographer  For  his  own  office  at  $720  annually;  for  his  own 
and  Railroad  Commissioner's  office. 

WlH.    HtnlH.,   Vfv.   2XS.    p.   300:   »<>r'.    UTO.    y.   2nn.    ntm'iidi-il    \.y   Hi.   418, 


He  may  employ  additional  help  Dot  to  exceed  $6,000  per  year. 
I'h.  119,  I..  I  BUI. 

He  Bhall  keep  the  capltol,  grounds  and  exe::utive  residence  in  proper 
condition,  make  Improvements  authorized  by  law  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Governor,  purchase  all  supplies,  except  stationery, 
and  Fumitilre,  fixtures,  required  for  state  use  In  and  about  the 
capltol.  When  the  purchase  oF  furniture  exceeds  $100  he  shall 
receive  three  proposals  and  let  to  lowest  bidder. 

BtationerM.  proposals  and  contract  for.  __ 

He  shall  provide  tor  Inspection,  samples  of  necessary  statlo:ierr, 
and  furnish  specimens  thereof  to  prospective  bidders  for  fur- 
nishing such  stationery. 
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Advertise  for  proposalg  for  stationery,  two  papers  each  in  Medlson, 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  weekly  for  four  weeks,  and  let  the  con- 
tract to  the  lowest  bidder  Tumlshlng  satisfactory  security. 

Preference  sli&ll  be  given  to  a  state  bidder.  If  cost  Is  as  low  as 
others. 

Purchase  of  stationery  shall  be  within  appropriation,  and  an  Item- 
ized blil  therefor  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

WlB.  Klats.,  wc.  289,  |).  300. 

Sttttionerv,  who  entitled  to. 

He  shall  have  charge  of  and  distribute  state  stationery,  charge  him- 
self with  its  actual  cost;  keep  separate  accounts  with  each 
officer, -Irady  or  Institution  to  whom  furnished;  furnish  station- 
ery as  provided  by  law  to,  th^  legislature  and  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  to  the  following  officers  tor  their  offices  on  writ- 
ten order: 

To  Governor  or  private  secretary. 

Secretary  of  State  or  his  assistant 

Chief  clerk  of  land  office. 

State  Treasurer  or  bis  assistant 

Treasury  Agent. 

Attorney  Qeneral  or  assistant. 

State  Superintendent  or  assistant. 

Clerk  of  Supreme  Court. 

Secretary  or  Librarian  of  State  Historical  Society. 

Adjutant  Qeneral  or  assistant  i 

Quartermaster  General  or  assistant. 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Railroad  Commissioner  or  deputy. 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Control. 

State  Librarian. 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Property. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Commissioners  of  Fisheries. 

State  Fish  and  Qame  Warden. 

Secretary  of  Free  Library  CommlsHlon. 

Bank  Examiner  or  his  deputy. 

wis.   Hliila.,   W'c.  »ni>,   ri-  301. 
Cotlmissioners  of  Taxation. 


I  flcrk  or  any  state  oUfcer.  or  any  department  of  the  ttate,  shall 
be  permitted  to  receive  anj/  glationerv  unless  on  a  written 
order  of  some  of  the  persons  Qbovc  described. 
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Hwc  stationery  charged;  report. 

He  Bliall  charge  to  each  state  officer,  to  supreme  court,  to  the  leg- 
islature and  to  erery  other  officer  and  institution  all  Btationery 
furnished  at  the  cost  price  of  the  same,  and  he  shall  annually, 
on  Sept  30,  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  affairs  of  his 
office.      •    »    • 

He  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  duplicate  of  report  herein 
provided,  and  the  Secretary  shall  cause  a  summary  of  It  to  be 
published  !□  connection  with  his  biennial  report. 

wis.  Stata.,  set.  291,  p.  301. 

This  act  provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor before  Jan.  10.  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  K,  U   1901. 

Stationery;  proviaioa  exciusive. 

He  shall  furnish  at  the  opening  of  every  session  of  the  legislature 
Btationery  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  to  the  chief  clerks,  upon 
their  written  requeet.  specifying  the  quantity  and  kinds  re- 
quired and  the  purpose,  as  much  as  shall  be  necessary  tor  the 
business  ot  the  legislature. 

No  other  stationery  than  Is  above  provided  for  shall  be  furnished 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  legislature  except  pursuant  to  law. 


This  act  appropriates  fS.OOO  for  the  purchase  of  stationery  for  the 
state  ofllcers  of  departments  for  the  years  1901  and  1902. 
Ch.  as,  L.  1001. 

Pogtai)e. 

He  Is  entitled  to  necessary  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes 
for  the  use  of  his  department  for  official  correspondence. 

Wis.  Stats..  M-e.  IflS,  p.  2SS. 

Pttrcka»e».  who  to  -make. 

The  Superintendent  only  shall  puichase  for  the  state  stationery  to 
be  used  about  the  state  offices  or  Institutions,  by  which  law  he 
is  authorized  to  furnish,  or  contract  for  the  state  fuel,  flxtures. 
carpets,  furniture,  gas  or  other  article  or  thing  to  be  used  In 
man  about  the  capltol,  executive  residence  or  public  grounds, 
man  about  the  cnpitol,  executive  residence  or  public  grounds. 

All  claims  and  demands  for  payment  from  the  state  on  such  ac- 
count shall,  when  presented  for  payment,  be  accompanied  witl) 
a  certificate  of  said  Superintendent 

Wis.  eintn.,  B^.  m.  p.  301.  , 
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Supreme  court  reports  and  digest. 

He  shall  purcbaBe  bo  manjr  copies  ot  tbe  Wisconsin  Digest  of  Re- 
ports, and  Bucb  volumce  of  reports  as  may  be  required  to  com- 
plete such  sets  as  may  be  called  tor  to  supply  new  courts  and 
counties  and  also  euch  reports  as  may  be  required  by  state 
librarian  to  make  exchanges  with  other  states  and  territories. 

Wis.  StnlB.,  Sfv.  292ii,  p.  302. 

Claims,  how  made  and  paid. 

Ail  claims  and  demands  against  the  state  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  accompanied  by  the  certfBcate  required  In  the  pre'- 
ceding  section,  certified  to  as  correct  and  necessary  by  the  said 
Superintendent  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  tbe  state  treaeury. 

WlH.   stilts..  BOO.  !M,  p.  202. 

Bale  of  unused  property. 

At  his  request  the  Oovernor,  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer 
shall  examine  any  chattel  property  not  in  use  at  any  time,  and 
they  shall  direct  sale  or  disposal  of  same, 

WIb.  SIntB.,  Bpc  St4.  p.  m2. 

Proceeds  of  sale. 

He  shaii  pay  the  mosey  received  for  property  disposed  of  under  the 
preceding  section  to  the  Treasurer,  and  his  receipt  dnly  counter- 
signed, together  with  a  copy  ot  the  order  ot  sale  and  an  account 
of  sale,  approved  by  the  board,  shall  be  the  voucher  for  the 
Superintendent  representing  tbe  articles  sold. 
WIr,   Slats.,   Bcr.  2M,   p.  COI. 

Delivery  ond  custody  of  paper. 

All  paper  purchased  ahall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
by  him  delivered  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property  who 
shall,  upon  receipting  tor  it,  be  custodian,  and  sh«il  issue  it  to 
the  Stat<-  Printer  upon  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Wis.  Stain.,  Bcc.  310.  p.  zm. 

Distribution  of  reports. 

The  transactions  and  reports  provided  for  in  section  335e,  page  315. 

shall  he  distributed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property  as 

follows: 
Each  member  of  the  legislature,  15  copies. 
State  Historical  Society.  50  copies. 
Each  county  agricultural  society  and  district  Industrial  association, 

which  embraces  two  or  more  counties  and  furnishes  the  State 

Board  ot  Agriculture  copy  of  its  proceedings,  10  copies. 
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Eacli  of  the  socletfes  and  the  board  therein  n&med,  50  copies  each 
of  the  transactions  of  the  others. 

Library  of  the  University  and  each  elective  state  officer,  25  copies. 

Superintendent  of  agricultural  InstltutcB,  60  copies. 

Superintendent  ot  Public  Property,  10  copies. 

CommlBsIoner  oC  La.bor  Statlaticfl,  10  copies. 

Adjutant  General,  10  copies. 

Quaarter master  General,  10  copies. 

State  Board  of  Health,  10  copies. 

Bach  public  library.  2  copies. 

Each  normal  school,  2  copies. 

Each  charitable,  reformatory  and  penal  Inatitutlon,  1  copy. 

The  remalnlne  copies  shall  be  delivered  to  said  board  and  the  re- 
spective societies  for  distribution  by  the  proper  officers. 

wis.  StntB.,  aec.  336.  p.  316, 

Custodian  of  public  documents  and  supreme  court  reports. 

All  public  documents  and  supreme  court  reports  sball  be  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  receipted  for  by  him,  and  he  shall 
deliver  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property,  who 
shall  be  custodian  thereof  and  shall  distribute  the  same  In  tbe 
manner  provided  by  law,  keeping  such  records  as  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  show  tbe  number,  date  and  to  whom  such  documents 
were  delivered. 

Wis.  Btats.,   sec.  346.  p.  320. 

To  procure  seal  for  supreme  court  when  required- 

Wls.  SmiB.,   spc.  241B,   p.  1741, 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Property  shall  deliver  to  the  state 
librarian  as  many  copies  ot  supreme  court  reports,  legislative 
journals,  laws  and  documents  as  may  be  required  for  purposes 
specified  in  sees.  3S2  and  372-7  of  Wis.  Stats. 

Wis.  SIntB.,  aoc.  349,  p.  320. 

Laws,  etc,  for  members  and  officers  of  legislature. 

He  shall  send,  as  soon  as  Issued,  at  state  expense,  one  ropy  of  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly  journals,  of  tbe  bound  volumes  of  tbe  public 
documents,  and  of  tbe  laws,  to  each  member  of  the  legls^iture 
which  enacted  such  laws,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  whicb  such 
journals  are  tbe  records,  and  also  one  copy  of  each  of  the  above 
to  tbe  Lieutenant  Governor  and  tbe  chief  clerk  and  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  each  bouse. 

WlB.  StntB..  fei:  350.   p.  320. 


How  distribution  ot  Blue  Book  is  to  be  made. 
Wis.  Btats.,  lec.  m,  p.  23T. 
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DocameaU  [or  institutiona,  etc 

One  copy  each  of  all  docummt^  published  bf  the  state  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  sereral  state  inatitntlonB,  State  Universttr  and 
Domial  schools,  and  also  to  each  college,  Incorporated  academ; 
and  llteraiy  Institution  of  Wiaconsin  Imvfiig  a  library  of  300 
volumes. 
The  several  state  officers  shall  be  lumished  with  such  docnments  as 
mar  be  necessary  (or  their  respective  offices. 
WlH.  SiBts.,  wc.  351,  p.  3a. 

For  the  legislature. 

There  shall  be  delivered  to  the  legislature  tor  use  ot  the  members 
the  number  ot  copies  of  the  reports  of  state  olRciM^  depart- 
ments and  boards  Aereln  specified. 

Wis.  StalH..  sec.  35o,  p.  321. 

Bound  documents. 

'  The  Superintendent  shall  distribute  one  copy  of  the  bound  volumes 
of  public  documents  to  each  state  instHutlou  and  to  each  caunir 
clerk  and  one  to  each  free  high  school. 

WIh.  stale,  set.  364,  p.  321. 

DUtri}iv.tion  of  session  laws. 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Property  shall  have  one  copy  o(  the 
laws,  and  such  further  copies  as  shall  be  necessary  for  traas- 
Bction  of  husinees. 

I'll.  361.  L.  1S99.  hoi:  9.  p.  ffil. 

Distribution  of  supreme  court  reports. 

Wis.  Stilts.,  sec.  E7,  p.  S22. 

Duty  of  county  clerk. 

Koch  county  clerk  shall  notify  the  SnperiDt«ndent  of  the  number 
of  officers  In  his  county  entitled  to  receive  copy  of  the  laws. 

Wis.  Sluts.,  sec.  3G9,  p.  323. 

Sole  of  documents,  etc. 

The  Superintendent  may  sell  to  any  citiKen  of  Wisconsin  a  copy 
ot  each  publication  printed  by  State  Printer  al  the  coat  price 
and  he  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  such  sales  and  pay 
the  amount  Into  the  state  treasury  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

WlH.  Slnts,,  sec.  3«D,  p.  323. 
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Reports  of  Academy  of  Soienaes,  etc. 

Distributions  of  the  tmnsactlona  o!  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts 
and  Letters. 

Wis.  Stilts..  Btc.  366.  p.  323. 

Diatribtttion,  easpettaes  of. 

Provision  made  for  distribution  of  books  &nd  packages  ioo  large  or 
coet  too  much  to  be  sent  by  mall. 

Wid.  PiBlB..  <"«■-  3M,  p    323. 

Ofice  supp  lie*. 

He  shall  furnish  postage,  stationery  and  office  supplies  to  the  tax 

commission.  - 

Cfa.  206,   L.  1E99.  svc.  B.  p.  343. 

Distribution  of  books. 

At  the  openlns  of  each  regular  aession  of  the  legislature  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  deliver  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Property  13?  copies  of  the  Blue  Book  who  shall  then  distribute 
the  same  to  the  members  and  elective  officers  thereof. 

Win.  KlBtK.,  at-c.  121.  p.  ZtJ. 

He  shall  procure  t^e  supreme  court  seal. 

Wis.  Stats.,  HOC.  2iU,  p.  1741. 

Injury  to  capltol,  park,  etc.:  arrest:  killing  dogs;  his  duty  regard- 
ing. 

'     Win.  Stats.,  nee.  UU.  p.  ZT04. 

He  Is  authorized  by  these  acta  to  suitably  furnish  the  new  commit' 
tee  rooms  for  the  legislature  and  provide  new  chairs  for  the 


He  shall  provide  a  Memorial  Hall  to  be  located  In  rooms  204.  206, 
and  207  In  the  capitol  building  to  be  dedicated  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  Wisconsin  regiments  In  the  civil  war. 

Provision  Is  made  in  this  act  at  state  expense  ot  pens,  ink,  station- 
ery and  other  supplies  necessary  for  the  use  ot  the  G.  A.  R.  A 
janitor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  whose  duty  shall  be 
to  take  proper  care  of  the  said  rooms  and  said  Janitor  shall  be 
paid  by  the  state. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  return  of  the  battle  flags  to  the  capitol 
and  for  properly  labelling  each  flag  or  banner  and  a  concise 
history  placed  thereon. 

115.000  Is  appropriated  by  this  act 

Cb.  126,  I,.  1901.  ,-.  , 
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ThlB  act  authorises  him  to  contract  tor  telephone  and  telegraph 
service  for  tlie  use  and  business  of  the  state. 
Ch.  IBS.  L.  1901. 

Section  373g  contained  in  this  a«t  directs  the  Superlutendent  to 
furnish  tue  free  library  commission  with  necessary  cards,  shelv- 
ing, library  cases  and  other  auppltes. 

Ch.  168,  I,.  1*01. 

He  shall  provide  the  Superintendent  of  Inspectors  of  Illuminating 
Oils  with  necessary  instruments  and  apparatus  For  examining 
oils,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  general  fund. 


DtBItURKESlENTS  ON  ACCOr.VT  OK  TIIH  StU'EKlNTlilSDENT 

ritorERTr 

For  (he  year  pncllug  Sept.  30.  IBM. 

Salnries  of  slity-nine  (68)  offli-lals  oiid  pmployecB  (62,306  S 

»u1arles  of  twenty  (ZOJ  and  servlocB  of  elgbt  (8)  pernoae S.2SS  76 

Total  wag(«.  salHrieB  nail  strvicss  60,588  01 

PrliillDR,    IncliidlDg  coat   of   pnppc  nud    ivnB(»,   pitr  report   CummUaion- 

cra  Prlutlog   44  70 

I'oataee  and  1*.  O.  boi  rcut  194  00 

Tpli?phoiie  nud  tulCRrams  48  82 

Espraaaage  289  07 

Statlanerf,  per  report  S<uprriiilPiidont  I>ulillc  I'roperty   91  OT 

Incidental  t.'j;ponwa  and  ivpolr  of  elimetH 19.392  52 

Coat  of  fill?!  nud  udTeitMuR  for  bUla  3, MB  09 

CoHt  lit  eti-i-lrh:  light  nud  joih  3,161  10 

TotKl  JS7,li2  38 

TagfR  179,  184,  191,  488  and  500  In  tho  report  of  tlie  tivcretary  of  .''late  for  the 
year  endlns  Sept.  30.  1900. 
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WISCONSIN"  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

The  legislature  of  1901,  by  chapter  228,  repealed  chapter 
200  of  the  laws  of  1809  which  repealed  chapter  34  of  the  Wia- 
consin  statiitt's  of  1898.  In  a  ciBnipilatiou  of  this  cliaracter  it 
lias  not  been  tlioiight  wiae  to  incorporate  the  details  of  the  duties 
of  the  governor,  adjutant  gefteral,  quartermaster  general  and 
other  officers  of  the  guard. 

If  more  specific  information,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  executive  is  desired,  the  act  itself 
which  is  issued  in  pamphlet  fonn  by  the  adjutant  general  should 
be  consulted. 


WISCONSIN  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Adjutant  General  and  QuartermaaleT  General  departments. 

The  Wisconsin  National  Guard  conBlats  ot  not  over  40  companies 

of  InlaDtry,  one  battery  ot  artlUery,  one  troop  at  cavalry,  an 

Adjutant  General  department,  a  Quarts rmaater  and  ordnance 

.    department,  a  subsistence  department,  a  medical  department,  a 

pay  department  and  such  oth^r  ofllcers  as  may  be  required. 

CL.  228.  I,.. 1901. 


Military  Staff. 

The  military  stall  appointed  by  the  Governor  is  as  toUs'WB: 
One  Adjutant  General,  with  rank  ol  Brigadier  General. 
One  Quartermaster  General,  with  rank  ot  Brigadier  G'^neral. 
One  Surgeon  General,  with  rank  of  Brigadier  General. 
One  assistant  adjutant  general,  with  rank  of  Colonel. 
One  Inspector  of  email  arras  practice,  with  rank  ol  Colonel. 
Five  aides-de-camp. 

One  Quartermaster,  with  rank  of  Major. 
One  Paymaster,  with  rank  of  Major. 
One  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  with  rank  of  Captain. 
One  additional  paymaster,  with  rank  of  Captain. 
And  such  other  ofllcers  as  he  may  require.    Each  of  the  atatt  must 
have  had  previous  military  experieace.  , 
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The  Adjutajit  General  iu  chief  of  statt  and  Inspector  General,  with 
an  office  In  the  capitol.  He  has  charge  of  all  military  records, 
correepondeiice  and  documents  not  required  to  be  fllM  with  Uie 
Governor  or  Quartermaster  General.  He  shall  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor Oct  1,  each  even-numbered  year,  aettlng  (orth  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  the  guard.  An  additional  report  Is  pro- 
vided by  this  act  to  be  made  to  the  Governor  each  odd-numbered 
year.  He  shall  transmit  annual  returns  to  the  President  re- 
quired by  U.  S.  lava  and  furnish  tbe  Governor  a  copy  tbereof. 
He  shall  assist  Wisconsin  claimanU  in  attaining  pensions,  boun- 
ty or  back  pay,  acting  as  attorney  of  record  (or  them,  for 
which  Eervice  neither  he  nor  his  clerks  shall  bave  any  compen- 
sation. 

Ct.  97.  L.  1901. 

He  shall  pass  upon  all  military  accounts  (which  shall  also  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  betore  payn^nt)  and  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  all  books,  blanks  and  forms  required  by  the  W-  N.  G. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing  shall  frint,  and  Adjutant 
General  shall  distribute,  1,000  copies  of  the  annual  convention 
of  National  Guard  officers. 

Tbe  Adjutant  General  may  purchase  traveling  libraries  of  military 
text  books  for  each  regiment. 

The  Quartermaster  General  is  Commissary  General  and  chief  of 
ordnance,  with  an  office  In  the  capitol.  His  bond  is  f20,000  with 
sureties  approved  by  the  Governor.  He  has  charge  of  all  Quar- 
termaster stores,  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  money  and 
property  belonging  to  the  state.  He  has  charge  of  all  military 
property  and  must  preserve  and  account  (or  same  ahd  (or 
moneys  received  and  exilended  In  such  manner  as  tbe  Governor 
may  direct.  He  shall  report  Oct.  1  each  even-numbered  year 
to  the  Governor. 

Provides  for  an  additional  report  to  be  made  to  the  Governor  betore 
Jan.  10,  each  odd-numbered  year. 

Ch.  97,  L.  1901. 

He  may  make  contracts  for  troops,  arms,  etc.,  stores  and  other  prop- 
erty under  the  direction  of  the  Governor. 

Compensation  of  Adjutant  General  Is  (2.000  annually  and  necessary 
expenses,  not  exceeding  (500  annually;  assistant  adjutant  gen- 
eral, tl.400  annually;  clerk  and  stenographer,  11,200  annually: 
bookkeeper.  fSIO  annually;  pension  clerk,  fl.SSO  annually; 
Quartermaster  General,  $1,000  annually;  Assistant  Quartermast- 
er General,  $1,400  annually;    quartermaster  clerk,  $1,Z00  an- 

Wta,  StntB.,  spc.  170,  p.  261. 
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The  following  is  a  subject  index  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
WisoonsLQ  National  Guard : 

Organ Izatlon  of  mlUtla. 

Cb.  2S8,  sees.  1.  U.  29,  L.  IWl, 

Military  BtaS  ot  Oovemor. 

Cb.  2a.  MCS.  2.  3.  L.  1901. 

General  powers  and  duties  of  Adjutant  General. 


Adjutant  General  in  cbarge  of  military  accounts.  (This  section  to 
be  construed  in  connection  with  ch.  433  of  L.  1901.) 

Ch.  228,  MC.  6.  L.  1«01. 

He  may  procure  from  the  CommJsBloners  of  Printing  printed  copies 
of  reiMrt  of  National  Guard  convention. 

Cb.  22E.  lUfe.  6,  L.  1901. 

He  may  procure  traveling  libraries. 

Ch.  22S,  aec.  7,  U  IBOI. 

He  sball  assist  the  Secretarj'  of  State  in  the  preparation  of  blanks 
and  Instructions  for  enrollment  of  those  liable  to  military  duty 
when  census  ts  taken. 

Ch.  228.  sec.  8.   L.  1901. 

Quartermaster  General.    General  powers  and  duties. 
Bond. 

Cb.  238,  BCc.  ».  L.  im. 

His  accounts;  how  kept.    Reports.    Subsistence. 

Cb.  228,  sera,  le,  IB,  I^  imi. 

Arms  and  ordnance  stores  and  supplies;  issue  of. 
Ch.  228,  BCPH.  II.  IS,  I,,  mi. 

Transportation  to  officers. 

Ch.  2SS.  »ee.  12,  li.  1901. 

Labor  on  military  reservation;  provision  for;  issue  of. 


Cb.  221  Kc.  14,  L.  1 
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Custody  of  flags  and  colors. 

Cli.  228,  soc.  15,  L.  ISOl. 

MeJlc&l    department;    how    organized;    ofScers    at;    powers    and 
duties  of  officers.    Examination  fees, 

Ch.  23,  Bi'cs.  17-2S.  h.  1901. 

Pay  department.     Paymaster;   powers  and  duties.     Provisions  af- 
fecting tbem. 

Cli.  Z2»,  sec.  23.   L.  1901. 

Officers;  powers,  duties,  compensation,  penalties. 

Cli.  228,  acra.  3(MT,  L.  1901. 

Bnllsted  men.    Enlistments  and  r&^nllstinents.    Terms;  pay,  dls- 
cbarge. 

Cb.  22S.  Beca.  18-61.  L.  1901. 

Company,  band,  troop  and  battery. 

Cb.  S2S,  aeca.  54-61,  L.  1901. 

Encampments:  provisions  for. 

Ch.  22S,  secB.  G2-4S,   L.  1901. 


Rules  of  discipline. 

Ch.  22S,  aecH.  6a-75.  L,  1901. 

This  act  permits  the  use  of  money  received  from  the  U.  S,  govern- 
ment lor  improvements  on  the  state  military  reserratton  at 
Camp  Douglas. 

Ch.  62,  L.  1901. 

Authorizes  counties  and  cities  to  erect  armories  tor  the  use  of  the 
W.  N.  G. 

Ch.  2*1,  L.  1901. 
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Dl»millSKMENTS   ON    ACCOrXT    OF   TriB    WISCOXSIN    NATIONAL 
GUARD, 

Knr  the  fi'ar  vdiIIdk  Sept.  30,  ISCO. 
nepnrtmeDt  of  AiUnlnnt  Gonprah 

SnUrlrn  sdiI  Irnvelltig  ejppnaps  (8,943  07 

McrcliandlBe 40  Zj 

I'lintluR.  Incliidlng  tost  nf  piippr  nnil  woatc.  |>er  reitort  X'ouimlMBton- 

pfi  P^inttiit;  4K  K 

Telephiiiie  nnd  (plrgrtima  , 12i  SI 

PoBtDKeanil  P.  O.  boi  it-nt  773  60 

Kiprpagane  77  37 

raympnt  of  troops  In  ramp,  UDrfnrm  fund,  nniiary  rrnC  nnd  "foni- 

p>Dy  comnianilcrH"   ]S,423  91 

Slntimipry.  por  rpport  Siipeiliitoiidpiit  I'liliNp  Troiiprty  128  BI 

Totm tSS.75B« 

PagCB  IM,  1R8,  4S8  nml  SOO  In  11i<r  rpport  of  Ifao  Ki-prplnry  of  mnte  for  the  year 
endinft  Sept.  10,  1900. 

Dcparttnptit  of  QnortiTuinHtpr  Gi'nprnI: 

Salaries.  Henlcrca  nud  InivplinR  rxpciiwH  %3.iHm 

PrlntEnc  tnrludEng  coal  of  iinppr  nml  wnHic,  ppr  rojiart  Coiiim  Hainn- 

ers  of  PrlntlUK  201  M 

TelPKrnniB  and  poatugc  116  37 

Prelf-ht   3.068  69 

Trsns port ot Ion  8,388  H 

Eipmtaogp  99  15 

Unlforuia  nnd  orlier  ciorli  ur  9.nB  71 

LnmlKT  and  Inauriinro.  and  mcrchnudlso  and  aprvliv'a  of  snrKPonK..  l,7,n  E4 

Ru^dlng  teli-pbonc  tine  nnd  nilKCpllnnuonB  oxiiMitiltnrp 3.KS  99 

SlitlonpT}',  per  repSrt  Sapi-rlnlpuiiput  PuliMc  t'rii(>prty 13  SZ 
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Pages  188.  ISO.  US  nii<1  5O0  In 
ending  Sept.  30.  ISOO. 
Total  of  W.  N.  G.  for  the  y 


DISB1JR8EMKNTR  ON'    ACrOUNT  OF  TIIK   SPAMRII  AMIOIllLAN    WAR 

For  llir  ynr  <'ndlu)r  Srpt.  »).  19TO. 
Adjutant  Gpnpral'n  (Icparlmoiit: 

aprrlcpB  at  Cnnip  ilarvcy  3125  73 

Qnartermniitpi'  Cenernl'H  di'pnrtiiii'iit: 

Bervlc™  nt  Cuuip  Ihirvpy  6  IS 

Tolol  Ji;i  Si 

V.  S.  wnr  Hnlmx.  IWl  1866: 

Per  diem  nnd  pxppiiwH 1963  66 

Page  ISO  In   the   rrpnrl   of  llio   HciiTluiy   of  Sliilc   for  llir  y.nr  purling    Rppt. 
30.  1900. 

Total  irclmrnpnipnts.  n22,(*i.66. 
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ACAI>EMY  OP  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Report  of. 

There  shall  be  printed  biennlallr  by  the  State  Printer  In  pamphlet 
form  2,000  copies  of  the  transactions  of  the  Wtsconsin  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  uniform  In  style  with  the  volumes  hereto- 
fore printed  for  said  society. 

Wis.  StatB.,  sec.  341,  p.  SIT,  amended  by  ch.  197,  L.  1901. 

DUtritiution  of  reports. 

One  copy  of  the  transactions  shall  be  distributed  to  each  member  of 
the  legislature,  one  copy  to  the  librarian  of  each  Institution.  100 
copies  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  100  copies  to  the  State 
Historical  Society,  100  copies  to  the  State  University  and  the 
remainder  to  the  Academy. 

W1».  atata.,  sec.  MS,  p.  323. 

DittribtMon.  expeiue  of. 

In  the  dtstrlbuUon  of  books  and  packages  too  large  or  cost  too 
much  to  be  sent  by  mail,  they  shall  send  them  by  freight  or 
express  and  the  accounts  for  such,  properly  certified  to,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  stat«  treasury. 

The  Secretary  of  State  may  authorize  the  State  Printer  to  bind  In 
suitable  binding  all  periodicals  which  the  society  shall  receive, 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  fl50.  and  shall  audit  the  accounts 
therefor. 

Cb.  18S,  L.  1901. 


DISBIIRBKMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  ACAOKMY  OF  ARTS  AXO  SriENrEB 
For  llie  yi^r  cnd'ne  Sept.  30,  1900. 

FreUht  ami  PiprPRfnBc  PS  83 

PrIiiUiiK.   iucliiiUni:   rost   of  paper  nnd   wiiatc.    per   n-puTt    CnmmlKslnD- 

r-n  ITlntliie  4600! 

Tolnl  ~^3~^ 

PaKeo  19!  nn>1  4«!  lii  the  report  ..f  tlie  NeprcUrj-  of  fUale  for  llie  ycsr  pmiinft 
Bepl.  30.  1900, 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 
Efltabliahed  in  1838-9. 


This  institution  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Itegenta  of  four- 
teen members,  two  of  whom  (the  President  and  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction)  being  ex-officio  regents. 

The  income  of  the  University  and  Agricultural  College  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  was  as  follows : 

Direct  Btnlp.approprlutlnnB  la  incin^  for  rnrrpnt  rxpcniH'S  nnd  Inilld- 

IngB  1424,798  13. 

Int^EBt  on  proJui^tivc  funds  KS.SX  4S 

lucouie  from  gIftB  nuU  Intovi-st  an  piuduotlvc  fund  gittf 6,230  00 

29,0GS « 

Mtw^llDDeona  sourcfB,   iucluiUni;  MUk  payable,   rollPctloDB  from  xta- 
denlB.  rpniB.  mntcrlal  sold,  InBUrance,  Hales  of  nKTlcDltural  college 

farm  nod  rrcamerr  producta.  etc .181,220  7S 

PriQtiDK,   illaBlratlng,  pnhl.Bhlni;.   pnper  wbbTc,  Etc.,  paid  for  by  tbe 

■tatc  oat  of  general  funi].  not  included  In  fllmvp 6,022  11 

Total  iDconie  other  tbaa  from  the  IJ.  S (8M.097  80 

Aid  given  l.y  the  Uiiltod  StntCH  40.000  00 

Total    li(COtnG   as   Khntvn   Iiy    RcKeutH'    report,    pliiB  16.022.11    (sec 

nliove) t6Sl,D97«l 

Deducting  dlltepein'c  belwpcn   Intermt  on   pniilui-ltve   fundH  reported 
by  the  Se.Tetan  of  Slnlp.  nnd  (he  aanie  reporlctl  by  the  IlegpntB...  820  83 

Total  income  of  Unlv.-mlly  fnr  om-  yenr.  lui'lufllng  »T9.W»  bor- 
rowed, an  compiled  from  pagea  192.  216.  217,  39  nnd  ISfl  o(  See- 
retaty  of  SlDle'a  report  nnil  trnnnfera  dedactcd 1680,476*7 

Chapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1901  provides  that  all  of  the 
money  collected  by  any  officer  or  at  any  department  or  institu- 
tion of  the  state,  including  the  University,  shall  be  deposited  at 
least  weekly  or  oftener  if  required  b}'  the  Governor  at  the  stale 
treasnrj'  and  that  all  diabiirsements  mnst  be  made  by  warrant 
of  the  state  Auditor  after  an  itcmizetl  voucher  therefor  show- 
ing the  dctaila  of  the  debt  contracted  has  been  filed  witb  that 
officer. 

For  about  thirty  (30)  years  the  Secretary  of  State  acting  as 
State  Auditor  has  transferred  legislative  appropriations  in 
round  aunia  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
lias  exercised  no  supervision  over  the  University  disbursements, 

L,g„zc.byCA>OC^IC 
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I^iirinjr  flii.-i  j(r;riwl  paymf-nt*  have  been  made  bv  wairanr: 
»>)^''(1  W  lh<;  S**T(;fary  of  tbe  Eoard  i>£  Regents  upon  the  State 
Treasurer  ait  trea.-!iirer  ex-f^fficio  of  tbat  Board. 

Ily  tlie  arl'tption  fully  of  the  unified  acconndog  sjstem  tbe 
Aii'liUrf  uill  yaan  iijKin  all  ex|>en(]itttn?s  which  muA  he  certi£el 
lo  him  by  tin;  Ilfjwnrs  an'l  will  kmrtr  from  his  reconJs  from 
day  to  day  the  rwiiits  and  expenses  of  each  departmeDt,  scb*.*! 
or  eolIcgG  and  the  condition  of  each  fund. 

L'NIVBBSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

PropoHHon  tubmitltd  to  convention. 

AmoDK  the  proposltloDB  submitted  Ui  the  constitutional  conveDtioa 
was  the  following: 

Tbat  the  72  flections,  or  two  entire  townships  of  la,nd  set  apart  and 
reiierved  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  Unlversltjr  by  an  act  ot 
Congress,  approved  June  12,  ISSS,  entitled,  "a  seminarr."  are 
hereby  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  state  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  use  and  support  of  such  university,  in  such  manner  as  thr 
legislature  may  prescribe. 

WIk.  HlntH.,  cnnli.  act,  avr.  T.  ■ol>dlv.  2,  p.  19. 

Blate  VnlvcmUy— University  fand. 

Provision  shal]  be  made  by  law  for  the  eatahtlshment  of  a  state 
university  at  or  near  the  seat  ot  government,  and  for  connect- 
ing with  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  such  colleges  in  different 
parts  oC  the  state  as  the  Interests  ot  education  may  require. 
The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  state  tor  tbe  support  of  a 
university  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  to  be  called 
"th(i  university  fund,"  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  approlJri- 
ated  to  the  support  of  the  state  university,  and  no  sectariaTi 
Instruction  shall  be  allowed  in  such  university. 
OmBl,,  art.  111.  «■.■■  6.  p.  lai. 

Vommitssiunrrs  of  m-hool  nitd  Mniver»i(v  laniU. 

The  Swrefary  of  State.  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General  shall  con- 
stitute a  bonrd  of  tommifsioners  tor  the  sale  of  the  school  and 
university  lands  and  for  the  investment  of  the  funds  arising 
therefrom.  Any  two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  a  quorum 
for  the  transnctioTi  of  all  business  pertaining  to  the  datles  of 
their  oBce. 

l-'ini'l..  nii.  Irt  «.■.-.  T.  p,  yj>. 
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All  moneyB  paid  Into  the  state  treasury  on  account  of  the  capital 
ol  tbe  university  fund  shall  be  and  remain  a  separate  and 
perpetual  Fund  as  required  by  the  conetitutlon;  and  the  In- 
terest derived  therefrom  and  from  unpaid  balances  of  pur- 
chase money  on  sale  of  university  lands  and  all  other  rev- 
enues derived  from  the  university  lands  shall  constitute  the 
,  university  fund  Income. 

Wla.  8Iat»„  sees.  iW.  K9,  p,  2S7. 

Agricultural  College  fund. 
Lotation  and  name  of. 

There  is  established  at  the  city  of  Madison.  Wis.;  an  Institution  of 
learning  by  the  name  and  style  of  '■University  of  Wisconsin." 

Wis.  StnlB..  avQ.  377,  D.  330. 

Board  of  regents;  standing  committees. 

The  government  of  the  University  shall  vest  In  a  Board  of  Regents. 
to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  congressional  district  and 
two  from  tbe  state  at  large,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman, 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  Stole  Superintendent  and  the  president  of  the  University  shall 
be  ez-offlcio  members  of  said  board;  said  president  shall  be  a 
member  of  all  standing  committees  of  board,  having  right  to 
vote  only  In  ease  of  a  tie.  Regents'  term  of  office  Is  three  years 
from  the  first  Monday  in  February  in  year  appointed  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  Governor,  but  appointments  to  fill  vacan- 
cies shall  be  for  residue  of  term  only. 
(This  section  waa  derived  from  sec.  5.  ch.  114.  L.  1866.)  This  law 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  secretary  of  re- 
gents and  State  Treasurer  should  be  the  treasurer  of  regents. 
Ch.  13  of  the  Laws  of  IS69  amended  by  dropping  the  provision 
that  the  Secretary  of  Stole  should  be  secretory  of  regents.  Ch. 
SO,  L.  1S70;  Ch.  135,  1872;  and  3TS.  Ann.  Stole. 

Wla.  Statu.,  Kv.  SIS,  p.  330,  anifndml  lij-  <-h.  235,  L.  IMl. 

Powers  of  Board;  officers'  duties. 

The  Board  of  Regents  and  their  successors  are  a  body  rorpora'.e  by 
name  of  the  "Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,"  possess- 
ing all  powers  necessary  or  convenient  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects and  perform  duties  prescribed  by  law  and  have  custody  of 
books,  records,  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  University. 

The  Board  o(  Regents  shall  electa  president  and  secretary  and  they 
shall  perforin  duties  prescribed  by  by-laws  and  board.  Secre- 
tary shall  keep  faithful  record  of  all  transactions  of  Board  or 
Executive  Committee.    Stote  Treasurer  shall  be  treasurer  of 
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board  and  shall  perform  diitfea  of  such  office  subject  t«  sucb 
regulations  of  board  as  are  not  Inconsistent  with  his  official 
duties;  and  he  and  bis  sureties  shall  be  liable  on  his  official 
bond  as  State  Treasurer  for  faithful  diacbarge  of  such  duties. 
(This  aection  was  derived  from  section  6  and  part  of  sections  7.  10, 
ch.  114,  1866,  and  sec.  1.  ch.  13.  1869.) 

Wla.  RHilB.,  nee  379,  p.  330. 

The  regent?,  as  a  corporation,  have  no  powers  except  such  as  are 
conferred  by  statute,  eitker  expressly  or  by  fair  implication. 

54  Wis.,  159. 

Meetings;  quorvm.- 

The  board  may  determine  by  Its  by-laws  the  time  for  electing  presi- 
dent and  secretary  and  the  duration  of  their  respective  terms, 
also  the  times  for  holding  meetings  and  the  manner  of  notifying 
the  same.  A  majority  ot  board  constitutes  a  quorum,  but  a  less 
number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

WIr.  SIntH.,  see.  380.  p.  ZZi. 

Duties  of  regents;  additional  power*. 

The  board  shall  enact  laws  for  government  of  the  Univrslty  In  all 
Its  branches;  elect  a  president  and  requisite  number  of  pro- 
cessors, Instructors  and  officers  and  employees  and  fix  salary 
and  term  of  office  and  determine  quail flcatlons  ot  applicants  for 
admission  to  instruction;  but  no  sectarian  or  partisan  shall  be 
allowed  In  any  department,  and  no  sectarian  or  partisan  tests 
shall  be  allowed  or  exercised  In  the  appointment  ot  regency  or 
the  election  of  professors,  teachers  or  officers  or  In  the  admis- 
sion of  students.  The  board  has  power  to  remove  president  or 
any  professor.  Instructor  or  officer  when  they  think  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  University  require  It.  The  board  may  prescribe  rules 
for  management  tor  libraries,  cabinet,  museums,  laboratories, 
and  Its  departments,  with  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  violation, 
which  may  be  sued  for  in  name  of  board. 

"I'bey  shall  employ  a  preceptress  for  Ladles'  Hall,  who  shall  have 
charge  and  general  aupervlalon  thereot.  at  a  salary  of  not  more 
than  11.500  per  year,  provided  Eald  preceptress  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  require. 

(Section  Is  derived  from  sec.  7,  ch.  114,  1866;  sec.  10,  ch.  21,  E.  8., 
158:  sei'.  2,  ch.  229,  1ST6;  last  sentence  is  from  sees.  3S9a,  3S9b 
of  Ann.  Stats.) 

Wis.  StntB..  fPT.  3fil,  p.  ail. 
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Vte  of  income — Addition  of  other  colleges. 

The  board  Is  authorized  to  expend  such  portion  of  the  Income  ol 
the  University  lund  as  they  deem  exl>edlent  Tor  erection  of 
buildingB.  purchase  of  upparatua,  library,  cabinets  and  addi- 
tions thereto. 

They  may  receive.  In  connection  with  the  Unlyeraity,  any  colleges 
upon  application  of  its  board  and  trustees,  and  such  college  bo 
received  shall  become  a  branch  of  the  University. 

(This  section  is  derived  from  sees.  33,  16,  ch.  10,  R.  S.,  1858.) 

Wis.  Slots.,  sfc.  Sffi.  p.  331. 

Reports  and  printing. 

At  the  close  of  each  biennial  flseal  term  the  regenU,  through  their 
president,  shall  make  a  report  in  detail  to  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  exhibiting  the  progress,  condition,  and  wants  of 
each  of  tbe  colleges  embraced  In  the  University,  the  course  oC 
study  in  each,  the  number  of  instructors  and  students,  the 
amount  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  together  with  the  nature, 
cost  and  results  of  all  Important  Investigations  and  experiments 
and  such  other  information  as  they  may  deem  important,  one 
copy  of  which  shall  he  transmitted  free  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  all  colleges  endowed  under  the  provisions  or  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled.  "An  act  donating  land  to  the  several  states 
and  territories  which  provide  colleges  tor  the  bencBt  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,"  approved  July  2,  18112.  and  also 
one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  provided  in  said 
act.  The  board  shall  also  report  to  the  Governor,  as  often  as 
may  seem  desirable,  the  more  important  results  of  Investigations 
conducted  by  the  director  of  Washburn  Observatory  and  by 
other  inveatlgators  connected  with  the  University,  and  also  the 
results  of  such  experiments  therein  relating  to  agriculture  or 
the  mechanic  arta  as  said  board  may  deem  to  be  of  special  value 
to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of  th^  state.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  such  number  or  copies  as  he  shall 
direct,  and  of  the  Washburn  Observatory  reports,  not  more  than 
700  copies  may  be  printed  by  the  State  Printer  In  separate  form 
on  good  paper  and  with  such  appropriate  quality  of  binding  as 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing  shall  order;  800  copies  of 
each  of  said  reports,  when  so  directed  by  the  Goveinor,  except 
those  of  Washburn  Observatory,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  legis- 
lature and  the  remainder  l>e  used  In  exchange  for  tbe  publica- 
tions of  other  institutions  and  for  such  other  public  purposes  as 
the  regents  may  order. 

Wis.  Sfltts.,  sec.  3S3.  |>.  331. 
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Tbe  regents  shall  make  and  deliver  to  the  Governor  In  tabular  form 
a  complete,  concise  and  detailed  report  ot  the  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  Unlvereity  for  each  year  of  the  fiscal  Xerm  ending 
the  first  Monday  in  January  ot  each  odd-numbered  year  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  such  report.  The  report  alf^o  Elinll  include 
detailed  statementa  or  reports  of  receipts  of  conducUug  tie 
University  tor  the  two  preceding  fiscal  terms. 

Ch.  9T,  L,  1901. 

Accounts,  ftoip  made,  etc. 

No  claim  or  account  against  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
shall  be  paid  unless  It  state  the  nature  and  particulars  of  Ihe 
services  rendered  or  materials  lumlshed  and  be  verified  by  the 
aflUdavlt  of  the  claimant  or  his  agent  and  approved  by  an  In- 
dorsement in  writing  thereon  by  the  officer,  member  or  com- 
mittee of  said  board  authorized  thereby  to  certUy  claims  and 
accounts  for  payments. 

(This  section  was  derived  from  part  of  ch.  296,  1S95.) 

This  provision  is  affected  by  ch.  433,  L.  1901. 

will.  SlalB.,  BGi^.  3S3n.  p.  332. 

The  president's  pou>er8-:-Faealties. 

Tbe  president  of  the  University  has  authority,  subject  to  the  re- 
gents, to  give  general  direction' to  the  instruction  and  Investiga- 
tion of  the  several  colleges,  and  so  long  as  Che  interests  of  the 
institution  require  it.  He  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  ot 
one  of  the  professorships.  The  government  of  the  several  col- 
leges shall  be  Intrusted  to  their  respective  faculties,  but  the 
regents  have  power  to  regulate  their  instruction  and  books  or 
works  to  be  used;  also  to  confer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas 
and  confer  the  power  to  expel  students. 
(This  section  derived  from  sec.  10,  ch.  lU,  1866;  sec.  1,  ch.  13, 
1369;  sec.  11.  ch.  114,  1866.) 

Wis.  StulB.,  sec.  3H.  p.  332. 

Relates  to  diplomas  granted  by  the  University  which  shall  have 
the  effect  of  legal  license  to  teach  In  public  schools  when  coun- 
tersigned by  the  State  Superintendent. 

IVEs.   SUts.,  Bfc.  4»b,  nun-mlLil  lij  ch.  171,   I..  1901. 

06/ecI  and  departments. 

The  object  of  the  University  shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of 
acquiring  various  branches  ot  learning  and  shall  consist  ot  thS 
following  colleges  and  departments: 
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1.  The  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

2.  The  College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering. 

3.  The  College  of  Agriculture. 

4.  The  College  of  Law. 

6.  Such  other  colleges,  schooU  and  departmenta  as  may  be  added 

thereto  or  added  therewith. 
(This  eecUon  was  derived  from  sec.  1,  ch.  21,  R.  S.  ISoS;  cb.  114, 
1866;  ch.  87,  1869;  sec.  385.  Ann.  Stats.) 

WlB.  SlalH.,  BPC.  3£5,  p.  232. 

Departments,  what  embraced  i»i. 

Details  of  Instruction  for  the  various  departments  and  colleges  out- 
lined in  this  section. 


Open  to  both  aexei — Military  instruction — Diplomas  maji  be  counter- 
signed. 
The  university  shall  be  open  to  both  sexes.  All  able-bodied  male 
students  In  a  college  may  receive  instruction  In  military  tac- 
tics, the  requisite  arms  being  furnished  by  the  state.  Diploma 
of  a  graduate,  having  been  countersigned  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent, has  the  eOTect  of  a  limited  state  certificate,  subject  to 
the  exercise  of  the  power  vested  In  the  StB.te  Superintendent  to 
revoke  the  right  given  by  his  signature  to  such  diploma. 

Wtp.  Stats,,  MC.  3ST.  p,  3S3. 

Tuition. 

No  student  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year  nest 
preceding  his  admission  shall  be  required  to  pay  tuition  fees, 
except  in  the  law  department  and  tor  extra  studies.  Regents 
may  prescribe  tuition  for  pupils  in  the  taw  department  and  for 
those  who  shall  not  have  been  a  resident  as  aforesaid  and  tor 
extra  studies. 
(This  section  is  derived  from  section  5.  S,  8,  chapter  114,  1866; 
Chapter  63,  1873.) 

•Kle.  Stats.,  ■er.  388,  p.  333. 

Funds  for  support  of — Gifts,  bequests,  etc. 

For  the  support  and  endowment  of  the  UnlverBity  there  is  an- 
nually and  permanently  appropriated: 

1.  The  University  Fund  income  and  alt  Other  sums  of  money  ap- 

propriated by  law  to  such  fund. 

2.  The  Agricultural  College  Fund  Income. 
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3.  All  contrlbutiotiE  derived  from  public  bountj.  The  enUre  In- 
cotne  of  these  funds  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents. Funds  to  be  transferred  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board 
(who  ia  also  the  State  Treasurer)  and  to  be  separate  and  dlB- 
ttnct  from  the  accounts  of  tbe  state. 

(This  section  Is  derived  from  secttou  3,  chapter  114,  1S66;  2,  chan- 
ter no.  mO;  30.  chapter  IS.  18S3;  chapter  198.  1891;  389a. 
3S9b,  Annotated  Statutes  are  In  section  381.) 

Wm.  SliitB.,  Ht'c.  Zhi.  p.  334. 

Tax  for  and  appropriaiion  of  pai't-Ioarts. 

As  amended  by  chapter  170.  '99.  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
annually  a.  tas  of  (289.000  vhlch  is  annually  appropriated  to 
tbe  University  Fund  income  to  bo  used  as  herein  provided. 
Out  of  which  amount  however  (40,000,  annually  Is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  $22,500.  an- 
nually, to  uses  of  the  College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering; 
13,500.00  to  new  School  of  Commerce;  (2.000  to  summer  school 
authorized  by  section  392a,  and  (1.000  for  the  purchase  or  law- 
books and  (13,000  lor  establishing  courses  in  railway  and  elec- 
trical engineering. 
Loans  may  be  made  to  the  University  Fund  Income  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Lands.  This  section  provides  how  loana 
shall  be  repaid.  (Section  Is  derived  from  sections  1,  3,  chap- 
ter 117,  1876:  chapter.  300,  1S83;  chatter  29,  1891;  sections  i, 
3.  chapter  241,  1895;  1.  2,  chapter  284,  1897;  section  386a.  An- 
notated Statutes.) 

\VI*.  fitadi..  fpc.  ;w.  p.  ^0.  nmiTilpd  by  eb.  IJO,  L.  1^.  nmcndcil  by 
cii.  322,  L.  1301. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands  are  authorized  by  this  act  to 
direct  tlie  loan  of  (75,000  from  the  trust  fund  to  be  repaid  to 
the  trust  fund  as  herein  provided. 
rii.  sii.  1:  fMi. 

There  is  appropriated  for  the  new  engineering  building  (150,000 
and  for  the  now  agricultural  building  (30,000  provided  that 
the  plans  for  tbe  construction  of  any  building  provided  (or  by 
this  act  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  who  shall  satisfy 
himself  by  a  personal  examination  that  such  building  can  be 
erected  and  completed  by  the  money  hereby  appropriated. 

Cb.  32i,    I.,  ll'il. 

The  observatory. 

The  sum  of  (3.000  shall  be  set  apart  anoually  from  the  receipts 
of  the  tax  first  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  for  the  maln- 
tennnce  of   the    astronomical   observatory   on    the   University 
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grounds,  to  be  expended  by  ibis  regents  In  aetroaomlcal  work 
and  Instruction.  And  a.  like  sum  is  annually  appropriated  out  of 
the  Kea«ral  fund  to  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  pur^e  of 
enabling  said  bo&rd  to  employ  and  maintain  a  director  ol  the 
WaahbuYn  Obserratory. 
(ThlB  Boction  is' derived  from  sec.  4,  ch.  117,  1876;  eec.  391a,  Ann. 
Stats.;  sees.  391b,  391c  and  391^,  Ann.  SlaU.,  are  In  sec.  392a.)  ~ 
wis.  Stats.,  sec.  391   p.  335. 

Regents'  expenses. 

The  regents  shall  each  receive  the  actual  amount  of  his  eipensee  In 
traveling  to  and  from  and  in  attendance  upon  all  meetings  of 
the  board  or  Incurred  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  la  pursu- 
ance of  any  direction  of  the  hoard;  accounts  for  such  expenses, 
duly  authenticated, 'Shall  be  audited  by  the  board  and  be  paid 
on  their  order  by  tbe  treasurer  out  of  the  University  fund  in- 
come. No  regent  shall  receive  any  pay.  mileage  or  per  diem 
except  fls  above  prescribed. 
(This  section  was  derived  from  sec,  1,  ch.  107,  1SG3.) 
Wis.  State.,  sec.  cW,  |).  3C5. 

8ttmmeT  ichool. 

The  Board  of  Regents  may  maintain  the  summer  school  of  science, 
literature,  language  and  pedagogy  heretofore  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  University ;  provided,  that  all  teachers  shall  be 
designated  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  president  of 
the  University. 

Tflfl.   i^tnts..  aer.  S9Zb,  11.  33G. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  revision,  ig98.  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  (2,000  for  the  summer  school  made  by  sec.  390 
was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  (1,000  appropriation  con- 
tained in  sec.  391b,  Ann,  Stats. 

NDt«  la  sec.  39Za. 

Inatittttea,  instruction  at;  fand  for. 

The  regents  may  hold  institutes  tor  the  iastruction  of  cltUens  of 
Wisconsin  in  agriculture  as  herein  provided,  making  such 
rules  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  They  may  employ  agents 
to  perform  such  work  as  they  may  direct.  There  shall  not 
be  used  in  any  one  year  more  than  113,000  In  paying  tbe  ex- 
penses of,  and  such  as  are  incident  to,  such  institutes,  which 
sum  shall  he  paid  from  the  general  fund.  (Section  was  de- 
rived from  sec.  ]494c,  Ann.  Stats.) 

Wis.  Slalg.,  sec.  14Mb,  p.  UOS. 
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The  Governor  may  authorize  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissiouer  or 
his  assietante.  when  not  engaged  Id  the  performance  of  other 
official  duties,  to  give  such  aid  to  the  farmers'  laBtitutes,  dairy 
and  farmers'  conventions,  and  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  state  Unii'eralty  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

W.H.  SlntB.,  ace.  141Gd,  p.  loeo. 

Commercial  ferttlieern.  labels  on;  latrtplea;  analysis;  fee;  license. 
Tills  section  emphasizes  tbe  duty  of  the  director  of  the  experi- 
mental station  of  the  university  in  connectioQ  with  making 
analysis  of  samples  of  fertilizers  offered  tor  sale  tor  $10  per 

Provision  is  made  tor  certain  fees  to  be  charged  by  said  director, 
which  "shall  be  paid  Into  the  treasury  of  such  station."  (This 
section  Is  derived  from  sets.  I,  2,  3,  *.  &.  of  Ch.  87,  '9o.) 

WlH.   Stola.,  sec.  iiSic,   p.  IIOS:   sec.   HMd,   p.  IIDS. 

Samples,  fiotc  sealed;  publication  of  result  of  analysts. 

Further  provides  as  to  the  duty  of  said  director  of  said  station  in 
connection  with  fertilizers;  samples,  how  sealed;  publication 
of-  analysis. 

IVla.   HmtM..  wtT.  imi;  wc.  1107. 

Nursery  stock  •liseases. 

Provides  that  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  to  enforce  this  act  to  prevent  dlsefises  to 
the  nursery  stock.  Nursery  shipping  companies  shall  report 
to  said  directors,  who  may  demand  lists  of  sales. 

Provision  is  made  for  certain  offlclal  labels  and  tags. 

The  agent  or  the  director  may  receive  not  over'  %3  per  day  for 
time  actually  anil  necessarily  e:tpended.  The  said  director 
shair  receive  no  compensation  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  tnfs  act  and  he  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Secretvy  of  State 
in  the  last  week  of  May  of  each  year,  and  shall  turn  over  all 
moneys  received  by  him  to  the  State  Treasurer  to  be  credited 
to  the  general  fund. 

All  expenses  to  be  approved  by  the  director  of  said  station  and 
audited  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  draw  his  warrant 
for  the  same  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  who  shall  pay  the 
same  out  of  the  general  fund,  and  tor  this  purpose  the  sum 
of  $300  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  Is  appropri- 

Cll.  ISO,  L.  1K9»,  pp.  263-ZB6. 
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By  thle  ace  there  vaa  appropriated  f35,000  from  general  fund  to 
the  Unlveralt;  fund  fncome  for  Increaee  In  dairy  herd  and  ea- 
largement  of  dairy  hulldlng,  with  changes  in  heating  appara- 
tus; (100,000  for  new  building  for  College  of  Eingineering: 
(16,000  lor  water  tower;  all  to  be  expended  la  accordance  with 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  ol  Regents,  provided,  however, 
that  no  plan  or  plans  shall  be  adopted,  and  no  contract  shall 
be  entered  into  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  tor 
the  construction  or  erection  of  any  building  or  structure  or 
thing,  specified  In  this  act,  until  such  plans  and  contracts,  with 
estimates  of  the  total  costs  thereof,  shall  first  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  in  writing  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the 
state,  who  shall  withhold  such  approval  until  he  shall  satisfy 
himself  by  a  pei'sonal  examination  of  the  same,  and  by  such 
other  means  as  he  In  his  discretion  may  adopt,  that  any  such 
building,  structure  or  thing  can  and  will  be  erected  and  fully 
completf^  according  to  such  plana  or  contracts,  for  a  sum  ot 
money  not  exceeding  the  amount  hereby  appropriated  for  such 
particular  purpose. 


The  regents  may  appoint  three  ot*the  nine  committees  of  the  new 
library  building. 

Cb.  2SS.   L.  ISSS;  cb.  29C   L.  t89S. 

State  sealer  and  teal. 

The  custody  of  the  public  standards  of  weights  and  measures  is 
given  to  the  department  of  engineering  of  the  University,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  ot  the  board  of  regents  thereof,  and  the  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  shall  be  the  state  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures. 

Win.   RlutK.,  KW.  ViS9.   1).  im. 

Printing. 

The  report  cf  the  regents  of  the  U.  W.  shall  be  limited  to  50  pages, 
and  1,000  copies  shall  be  printed. 

Win.  Stals..  spc.  33Sli.  p.  31-1. 
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DISBUttSEUl<:N'TS  OF  TlIK   BOAIID  OB  HEGESTS  Ob'  THE   UNIVERSITY 
OV  WISCONSIN 

Far  IhK  rear  cadlng  aept.  30.  1900. 

Sularlea  1237.770  08 

AppsratUB  11,70  92 

Furolture    2,801  G9 

Heat.  Ilfbt  ami  woIm  2a,8m8 

Library   7,143  34 

Ilopalra,   iDSunmro.  etr 11.979  T7 

PoKlagp,   printing,  ailvk-rl'iiliig.  frplgliE  auil  p:tprvHa 13.810  fiS 

Inslltate  uuikois  5,r.£  00 

PrpMldi^t'a  I'ontlnitCDt  UDd  office  oxpi-nseH  3,Se  46 

Eipenwa  of  HpKCiitii  7S7  T9 

ExpeuHEH  of  vlHlIore  605  40 

Contlag^nt  clpik  unJ  ulttn-  pX|H'iitie  7.460  34 

Live  atock,  aevda,  toolH,  friil  unit  farm  vippuae > 31.461  9€ 

Ul.ur  10,43SG3 

Armory.    Irevi-I  ug  aud  tnilil.-iitul  eipeimeB   2,887  34 

Jaoltura  11,1IS  07 

MlM>Hiaueoua  210,210  20 

Total,   per  IlPtH-nrH"   rpporr    tB»2,7»7  46 

tliUBlratlDg  uua    prliitlug   tiirnlyhi>d   liy    tlir  i^iiiK',    iucludliiK   foxt    uf 
pappr  and  wnsip  (hit  ]iiik<'h  192  and  4SS  In  thr  rrpnrl  of  tlip  ^tre- 

tury  of  Statf  Cor  1900)    6.022  11 


Noti-.— TJip  tola]  n-i'i-.TilB  «t  tile  Ui-(fi-[it8  at  (Up  Dnhi-rHUy  for  aaiue  period. 
liirludliiB  »79.00O  l.orrow.il.  an-  Mbowu  lu  !>.■  |eS0,17«  97.  llip  ilifrereiico  lieLim  ae- 
countwl  for  liy  llii'  Imlnriii-  on   KobpuIh'  limidH  at   tlii'  liogliitilng  iiuil  nt  liip  Mid 


PRKVENTtO.V   OK   SAN   JOKK   SCALE   AMI   OTllFIt    M"US:;EUV   mSF.ASES. 

DlHlxirwrneutt  ilurhig  jrvsr  i-iidlriK  Si'pl.  30.  1900. 

Mereliandixr  tK  03 

I'er  diem  and  cxjHiiiie  of  Ibnv  perHunii  2£7  IS 

Total  J294  19 

(Till*  IteuL  <H  ^iiKpncd  iHX-nuw  tilt'  work  Ih  In  iharee  of  tbc  Dln-r(nr  ut  Ibe 
A  (trim  It  II  ml  Esiwr  luriit  Slatloii  »I  (be  liilvvmlty.  Ibiingb  mil  nu  expenBB 
charjtealili.'  (o  llii>  I'lilverKKy.) 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

BOASD  OP  BEOENTS. 

Prior  to  18D7  the  Secretary  of  State  as  State  Auditor  sigDed 
all  warrants  upon  tlie  treasury  for  payments  of  money  on 
account  of  Nonnal  Sclioola,  but  chapter  98  of  that  year  by 
amendment  provided  tliat  this  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Regents.  From  that  time  until  the  present  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  State  Auditor  has  transferred  money  in 
lump  sums  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Regents  who  have 
kept  their  own  accounts  and  disbursed  all  money  without  super- 
vision of  the  Auditor. 

As  shown  the  Regents'  account.i  and  statements  are  kept  with 
reference  to  a  different  iiwal  year  from  that  established  by  law 
for  all  departuiputs  iind  institutions,  making  it  impossible  read- 
ily and  definitely  to  harmonize  the  current  accounts  of  the 
IJoanI  with  those  of  the  Auditor. 

(.'hapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1001  provides  that  the  receipts 
and  expenses  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  Regents  thereof 
shall  lie  embraced  in  the  centralized  acc<mnting  system  pro- 
vided to  l>e  established  by  the  Governor,  The  system  provides 
that  all  receipts  of  money  at  the  scliools  or  hy  any  officer  or  eni- 
]>loye  tlieroof  or  the  Regents  or  emi)i<jye^  thereof  will  be  paid 
into  the  treasury.  The  Swrctary  of  State  as  Auditor  will  sign 
all  warrants  for  the   payment  of  money  from   the   treasury. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Retidne  of  school  fund. 

"The  residue  o(  thf  'school  fund.'  as  provided  In  section  2,  Art.  10, 
of  the  conBtltutlon,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and 
maintenaiDce  of  academlea,  normal  schools  and  suitable  li- 
braries and  apparatus  therefor." 

,Conat.,  art.  10,  we.  2,  |j.  119. 
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Normal  school  and  drainage  funiU. 

All  swamplands  and  moneye  in  lieu  thereof  received  from  the 
United  States  and  all  moneys  received  as  purcbase-money  for 
swamp-lands,  including  loans  and  investments  of  moneys  due 
upon  certificates  of  sale  of  swamp-lands,  shall  constitute  two 
separate  funds  which  are  respectively  denominated  the  normal 
school  fund  and  the  drainage  fund. 
Division  of  Bwamp-lajid  and  funds  based  upon  Gh.  437,  L.  1865, 
Ch.  151.  L.  1E69,  and  also  sec.  251. 

Wh.  Stats.,  sec.  £60,  p.  288. 

Swamp-land  funds. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  conveyed  t«  this  state  by 
the  Onlted  States  shall  be  paid  one-balf  into  the  drainage  fnnd 
and  the  balance  Into  the  normal  school  fund. 
wis.  StBtH.,  sec.  Sia,  n.  28S. 

Normal  school  fund  income. 

The  normal  school  fund  income  shall,  under  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  the  Board  of  Regents,  be  applied  and  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated to  the  establishment  and  support  of  tbe  state  normal 
schools  and  tbe  purposes  directed  in  this  chapter.  See  section 
250,  page  2S8.  (This  section  was  derived  from  part  of  sec.  5, 
cb.  151,  1869;  sec.  1,  ch.  29,  1870;  and  part  of  sec.  3.  ch.  151. 
1869.) 

WlB.  Slots.,  src.  409,  p.  941. 

Board  of  Regents,  terms  and  vacancies. 

The  State  Superintendent  as  es-offlclo  regent  and  ten  regents  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman,  shall 
constitute  a  board  called  tbe  "Board  of  Normal  School  Re- 
gents." The  term  of  ofBce  shall  be  three  years,  commencing 
with  the  flrst  Monday  of  February  in  the  year  appointed,  and 
qualillcatlOD  of  respective  members.  No  more  than  one  male 
member  shall  reside  In  any  one  congressional  district  and  they 
sliall  be  divided  Into  five  classes  so  that  the  term  of  office  of 
two  regents  shall  expire  each  year. 
(This  section  was  derived  from  sec.  24,  ch.  151;  see.  2,  ch.  29, 1870; 
sec.  1,  ch.  17.  187G.) 

Wis.   Pfals.,  him:.  S93,  |i.  336,  ameinl*il  by  ch.  79,  I..   1999.  cb.  260,  I.. 
1S9».  nud  ch.  IGG.   1,.  1901. 

Powers  of  Regents. 

The  Board  of  Regents  sball  possess  all  powers  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  accomplish  the  objects  and  perform  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  law. 
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They  shall  not  borrow  money  or  contract  indebtedneM  except  as 
heroin  provided.  The  entire  Income  ot  the  normal  school  fund 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  ot  the  Board  of  Regents  to  transfer  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  state,  and  shall  be  distinct  and  Inde- 
pendent from  the  accounts  ot  the  state. 

(This  section  was  derived  from  sec.  1,  ch.  116,  1866;  sec.  26,  ch. 
lei,  1869;  ch.  227,  18T8.) 

Wis.  BtaU..  sec.  391.  p.  33S. 

FroTtded  that  tlie  Secretary  of  State  should  draw  warrants  for  ac- 
counts allowed.  Ch.  98,  L.  187^,  does  away  with  the  super- 
vision of  disbursements  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  allowing 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  to  sign  warrants.  By  tbe  unified 
accounting  system  adopted  by  the  laws  of  1901,  the  Secretary 
of  State  aa  auditor  must  sign  all  warrants, 

Ch.   116,    L.   1S80,   secfl.   3,  B;   fh,   6,    L.   1875,   kcc.    !:   ch.  161,   J..   1869. 
sec.  27. 

Oljlcera  of  Board.  . 

The  oSlcers  ot  the  Board  shall  be  a  president,  vice  president,  and 
a  secretary,  and  their  terms  ot  office  shall  be  one  year.  The 
State  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-offlclo  treasurer  ot  the  Board,  but 
the  Board  may  appoint  suitable  persons  to  receive  any  tuition 
fees  or  other  moneys  that  may  be  due  from  any  student  oi 
other  person,  to  disburse  any  part  thereof  and  pav  the  ttal- 
once  to  the  treasurer. 
(This  Eection  was  derived  from  sec.  24,  ch.  161,  1869;  sec.  2,  ch.  29, 
1870;  sec.  1.  ch.  13,  1876.) 

Wia.   BlntB,.  SM.  3».  p.  337. 

The  words  In  Italics  were  added  by  the  revlsors  In  1898.  but  the 
accounting  system  provided  by  Ch.  433,  L.  1901,  makes  such 
payments  Illegal. 

Ch.  433,  L.  IBOI. 

Meelings;  quorum. 

The  Board  of  Regents  ot  the  normal  schools  shall  hold  an  annual 
meeting  at  the  capitol  on  the  second  Wednesday  In  July  In 
each  year.    Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Governor. 

Wis.  StatB.,  HOC.  SW,  p.  3JT. 

Removal  of  Regents;  disguali/icalion  of  officers. 

Any  Regent  may  be  removed  from  office  for  cause  upon  reasonable 

notice  by  a  vote  ot  two-thirds  ot  all  the  regents. 
Condittons  upon  which  Regent  may  be  expelled.  , 

wis.  atttB.,  sec.  397.  p.  337.  j       .     .  ^ 
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Model  tcKoolt. 

The  Boanl  of  Regents  shall  esUblish  a  model  school  or  Bchools  for 
practice  in  connection  with  each  state  normal  school,  and  shall 
make  all  the  regulations  necessary  to  govern  and 'support  the 
same.    - 

Wis.   S(atB.,   sec.   403,- p.  338. 

Powiers  of  Board  as  to  schools. 

The  Board  shall  hnve  the  government  and  control  of  all  of  the 
normal  schools  and  shall  have  power  therefor. 

Wis.   Btata.,   see.  404.  p.  339. 

Compensation  of  Regenls. 

Compensation  may  be  allowed  to  any  member  of  the  Board  for 
any  specific  service  rendered  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  ' 
and  such  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  normal  school 
fund  Income  into  the  state  treasury  on  accounts  presented  to 
and  adjusted  by  the  Board  and  certificate  signed  by  the  sec- 
retary and  president  thereof. 

(This  section  was  derived  from  part  of  sec.  3,  ch.  116,  1S66;  sec. 
27.  ch.  IBl,  1869;  sec.  1,  ch.  5,  1875.)  (See  ch.  433.  L.  1901.  pro- 
viding for  auditing  by  Secretary  of  State.) 

wis.  Stata..  ace.  398,  p.  337. 

Other  normal  schools;  alteralion.  etc.,  of  buildings. 

The  Board  of  Regents  may  eslablisb  other  stat«  normal  schools 
and  when,  in  their  opinion,  the  educational  interests  may  re- 
quire it,  they  may  erect  buildings  and  enlarge,  alter  or  repair 
any  normal  school  building. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  draw  a  warrant  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred lor  the  same  and  it  shall  be  paid  from  the  normal 
school  fund  income. 

(This  section  was  derived  from  sec.  15.  ch.  94.  1S59;  sec.  4,  ch.  116. 
1866;  sec.  28,  ch.  151,  1669;  sec.  6,  ch.  116,  1866;  sec.  29,  ch. 
151,  1869;  sec.  1.  ch.  5,  1875.) 

Ws.  HiBtB..  BPC.  399.  p.  ,337. 

Donations,  collection  and  application  of. 

The  Board  shall  demand  and  receive  sums  of  money  donated  and 
subscribed  to  aid  in  the  erection  at  the  necessary  building  for 
the  normal  schools,  and  shall  apply  tlie  same  to  the  erection 
and  completion  of  said  building  and  other  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  said  Board,  and  if  any  surplus  shall  remain  they  shall 
apply  the  same  to  the  expenses  of  conducting  said  schools. 
Any  deficit  which  may  arise  In  the  erection  and  completion 
of  said  buildings,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  normal  school  fund 
Income.  '- 
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(This  Bection  wm  derived  from  part  of  aec.  27,  eh.  151,  1869;  mc. 

1,  ch.  6,  1875;  ch.  19,  1697.) 

wis.   StatB.,  KC.  M),   p.  338. 

Account*,  etc. 

All  claims  and  accounts  ehall  be  verified  by  the  oatb,  affidavit  or 

affinDaUoD  of  the  claimant  or  his  agent,  in  writing;,  and  sball 

be  certified  In  writing  thereon  bf  tlie  officer  or  member  of  aald 

Board  before  payment. 

(This  section  was  derived  from  part  of  sec.  27,  cb.  151,  1869;  sec.  1, 

ch.  5,  1875;  ch.  98,  1879-1 
By  the  centralized  accounting  system  provided  by  cb.  433,  L.  ISOl, 
the  Secretary  of  State  now  audita  all  bills  and  signs  all  war- 
rants. 

^VlB.  joints.,  srr.  Wl,  p.  SS,  cb.  »6.  L.  1896. 
Board  of  vieitora. 

There  sball  be  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  three  suit- 
able persons,  not  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  wbo  shull 
e^tamine  thoroughly  into  the  condition,  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  normal  schools.  Such  visitors  shall  I>e  ap- 
pointed annually. 
(This  section  was  derived  from  sec.  Zi,  ch.  151.  1S69,  and  sec.  4066, 
Ann.  Stats.) 

Wis.  Stata.,  Ktc.  ««.  p.  310. 

Appropriation  for  onrf  loons  to  normal  school  fund  Income. 

ThEire  shall  he  levied  and  collected  annually  a  state  tax  of  1216,000, 
whicb  amount  la  hereby  annually  appropriated  to  the  normal 
school  fund  Income. 

CommlBsloners  of  public  lands  may  loan  to  Eloard  such  part  of 
the  nornial  school  fund  as  they  deem  prudent,  not  to  exceed 
}6O,00O.Such  loan  shall  be  repaid  from  the  fund  of  the  normal 
school  and  from  any  appropriation  made  to  the  support  aa 
herein  provided. 

(This  original  section  was  derived  from  sec.  406a,  Ann.  Stata.,  sec. 

2.  cb.  91,  1895;  ch.  53.  1897.) 

Wis.  SlntH.,  reii.  106r,   p.  340,  aaioudod  1>y  ch.  370.  L.  1901. 

Appropriation  for  bnUding,  etc. 

This  act  appropriates  $25,000  out  of  the  general  fund  to  the  nor- 
mal school  fund  to  be  expended  for  the  repairs  and  heating  ap- 
paratus. 

"■"•'•■"'■  ,, ...Coogic 
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Teachers'  inatilutet;  appropriation  for. 

The  Board  may  use  as  it  may  deem  necessary  (14.000,  of  whtch  not 
exceeding  |T,000  shall  be  paid  from  tbe  normal  school  fund 
Income  and  not  exceeding  |7.000  from  the  general  fund,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  public  lectures  In  connection  with 
such  institutes  by  the  professor  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teach- 
ing. 

Secret&ry  of  State  shall  draw  bis  warrant  for  that  amount  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  this  section  upon  presen- 
tation to  him  of  the  certificate  of  the  president  and  secretary 
ot  Board. 

(This  original  section  was  derived  from  sec.  40,  ch.  151.  IS59;  sec. 
4,  ch.  IS.  1S7I;  ch.  462,  1S91;  sec.  40Sa,  Ann.  Stats.) 

WiB.   Stilts.,  sec.  WS.  i>.  340,  auieudcJ  by  ch.  ZTI,   L.  1301. 

Institute  instructors. 

No  money  shall  be  paid  for  services  rendered  as  an  Instructor  in 
any  Institute  to  any  person  unless  he  holds  a  certlflcate  signed 
by  the  State  Superintendent  certifying  that  the  committee  ap- 
proves of  said  person  as  a  competent  Institute  instructor. 

Wis.   Rtnls..  ace.  4611.  p.  372. 

Reffenla'  report. 

The  president  of  the  Board'shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  the 
Governor  on  Aug.  31  of  the  year  In  which  biennial  fiscal  tevm 

closes. 
(This  section  was  derived  from  sec.  33,  ch.  51,  1869.) 

Wis.  BlatB.,   Bee.  110.  p.  341. 

Printina. 

The  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Normal  Schools  shall  be  limited 
to  50  pages,  and  1.000  copies  shall  be  printed. 

'Wis.  StatB.  BCC.  3S5a.  D    314. 
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During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  $33&,689.69 
was  transferred  from  the  state  treasury  to  the  Board  of  Begents 
of  the  Normal  Schools  and  $1,340.00  was  paid  Institute  Con- 
ductors as  per  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  that  year. 
(Pages  193-224.) 

•  The  classified  disbursements  by  this  Board  have  not  been  re- 
ported for  this  same  period  as  the  accounts  kept  and  statements 
rendered  by  the  Board  cover  the  year  ending  July  3,  1900,  in- 
stead of  September  30. 

For  the  school  year  ending  July  3d,  the  disbursements  re- 
ported by  the  Board  were  as  follows ; 


Fdrt  ."■..;:::; 

rBemcntd  tor  t 

e  rrnr  endlDS  Julr  3,  1900 

Total  dlsb 

Kss.eaaa 

Chapter  433  of  the  laws  of  1901  provides  (see  ante,  page  368) 
for  a  centralized  accounting  system  which  when  established  by 
the  Glovernor  will  embrace  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Normal  School  Eegents  and  show  from  day  to  day  the  exact 
financial  condition  of  each  fund  of  each  Normal  School  in  a 
manner  free  ft-om  doubt  or  misconception. 

The  state  aids  the  following  associations  which,  however,  are 
not  included  with  the  state  departments  and  societies  whose  dis- 
bursements are  to  be  auditwl  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  The 
legislative  intent  seems  to  have  lx>en  to  assist  but  not  to  control 
such  organizations:  Firemen's  associations,  Cheesemakers' 
association.  Cranberry  Growers'  association. 
S9 
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STATE  FIRKMKN'S  ASSOCIATIONS. 

AppropriaUons. 

There  1b  hereby  appropriated  to  the  WlBconeln  state  Orenen's  asso- 
ciation the  sum  of  tT&O  out  of  any  money  In  the  state  treasury 
Dot  otherwlBc  appropriated.  This  appropriation  fs  for  the 
years  1901  and  1^02.  and  said  sum  so  appropriated  shall  be 
p^d  to  said  association  In  two  equal  payments  to  be  made  on 
or  before  the  flrst'day  of  June  In  each  of  said  years. 

Ch.  278,  L.  1801. 

This  act  appropriates  KiO  annually  for  the  years  1901  and  1902  to 
the  Eastern  Wisconsin  Firemen's  Association  aa  herein  pro- 
vided. 


niHBrilHBMKNTS    ON    ACCorNT    OF    STATK    FlIlKMKXa    AHSOCIATIOI 
Knr  Mir  ymr  t'litiiiiK  »i>|i(.   30.  1900. 


tMODO 

llIK  H«pt.  30. 
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WISCONSIN  CHEESEMAKEIIS'  ASSOCIATION. 

There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  WlBConsln  Cheesemakers'  Ab- 
soclatlon  aDDUally  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury,  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  ot  f400. 

Ch.  259,  BOO.  1.  p.  129.  I.  1S9». 

Printing  of  report. 

Four  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  this  AsHocIatlon  shall  be 
printed,  1,000  to  be  bound  in  cloth,  tlie  remainder  In  pamphlet 
form,  provided  that  the  whole  number  of  printed  pages  shall 
not  exceed  200,  and  the  same  shall  be  distributed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Association. 

Cb.  314,   KC.  1,  p.  E«0. 


DISBUHSEMEUTS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THK   WISCONSIN  ClIEBSEMAKBRS" 
ASiflOCIATlON 

For  Ihe  j-enr  <ndIiiK  8pp(.   30.   1900. 

Appropriation   to  the  trenHnror  of  thp  nwiorlntlon   (400  00 

PrlnlluK,  IncluiIlDg  coHt  of  pnppr  nnil  wastp,  per  rcpnrt  Cninint»b>ii- 
era  I'rintins   468  6S 


Pages  19T  nnd  48S  In  tbe  roimrt  of  the  Spcri^lnry  ot  State  for  the  fcnr  rndinft 
Sept.  10,  1»00. 
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WISCONSIN     CRANBERRY     GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

state  aid  to;  meetings;  report,  etc. 

There  shall  be  paid  annually  out  of  tbe  slate  treasury  to  the  proper 
officer  ot  the  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Orowere'  Association  f260, 
which  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  ot  obtaining 
and  publlsliing  Information  relative  to  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
duction at  cranl>errle6. 

The  society  shall  hold  genti-annuH.1  meetings  In  August  and  Janu- 
ary at  such  places  as  It  shall  determine.  The  secretary  thereof 
shall  report  to  the  Oovemor  Immediately  after  each  January 
meeting  an  Itemized  and  verified  account  of  all  disbursements 
made  during  the  previous  year,  and  shall  then  publish  In  pam- 
phlet form,  not  to  exceed  250  copies  of  50  pages  each,  of  the 
tranaactlans  of  the  Association  and  a  summary  of  the  Infor- 
mation collected  during  the  previous  year  relating  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  production  of  cranberries,  which  pamphlets  he 
shall  cause  to  be  distributed  among  the  growers  of  cranberries. 

Wl«.  RlalB.,  BPC.  147911,  p.  1096. 


For  the  ypar  elldEng  Sept.  30,  1900. 
ApproprlatkoQ  to  Ireanurpr  ot  nssncditlon   


Page  197  In  tbe  report  ol  the  Secretary  i.f  Stntc 
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STATE  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION". 

This  association  in  its  relation  to  the  state  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  (see  page  614),  the  amount 
of  the  annual  appropriation,  $2,000,  being  paid  over  to  the 
association,  an  audit  of  final  disbursements  not  being  required. 

Eight  thousand  copies  of  the  biennial  report  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  association,  including  the  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
are  printed  and  distributed  at  the  expense  of  tiie  state. 


STATE  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

AppropTiation  to  DaiTj/men's  Association. 

■  There  Is  hereby  annuallr  appropriated  out  ot  any  mone?  In  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  approprtated  the  sum  ot  14,000  to  the 
Wisconsin  State  Dairymen's  Association,  provided  tbat  (1,000 
be  given  for  the  South  Wisconsin  Cbeesemakers'  Asaoclatlon. 

Wis.  Stats..  BCC.  U59l>,  p.  1D89,  amended  bf  ch.  421,  L.  1901. 

PrintiAff. 

There  ebalt  be  printed  annually  S.OOO  copies  of  the  tranaactloua 
ot  this  Association,  provided  that  the  whole  number  ot  printed 
pages  shall  not  exceed  200. 
WlB.  Stats.,  sec.  336e,  p.  SI&. 


DISBURSEMENTS    TO   WISCONSIN    DAIRYJIENS"    ASSOCIATION 

For  tae  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

Appropriation  11,000  00 

Printing,    Inclndlng  coat  of  paper  anil    waste,    per  report  ConimliiBlon- 

ers  Printing  . 1,520  43 

Total  [2,620  43 

Pages  197  and  4Stl  in  the  report  ot  tbe  Secretary  of  Slate  for  tbe  year  enaing 
Sept.  30.  IBOO. 
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STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  state  aids  this  society,  which  is  created  to  promote  the 
Iiortieiiltiiral  interests  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,750 
which  ia  transferred  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  society  with 
the  limitntion  only  that  $250  shall  be  for  maintaining  experi- 
ment stations. 

The  finances  of  this  organization  are  not  regarded  as  imder 
the  control  of  the  state  in  a  general  Sense  but  its  Secretary  is 
required  by  law  to  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  in  October  of 
each  even-numbered  year  and  include  therein  an  itemized 
acconnt  of  expenditures  since  the  last  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  society.  ■ 

This  report,  to  the  number  of  7,000  copies  (4,000  in  doth 
and  3,000  in  paper),  is  printed  and  distributed  at  the  expense 
of  the  state. 

STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Purpoiea  of;  appropriation. 

This  Society  ie  a  body  corporate,  with  the  general  powers  and  priv- 
ileges ol  a  corporation  so  Tar  as  applicable.  It  shall  be  ttae 
fluty  of  the  Society  to  aid  in  the  formation  and'  maintenance 
of  county  and  lucal  bortlcultural  societies,  to  promote  the  hor- 
ticultural InterestH  of  the  etate  by  holding  meetings  for  dia- 
cuaslon  thereof,  by  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers,  trees, 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  state,  and  in  other 
proper  ways  to  advance  the  fruit  and  tree  growing  Interests 
thereot:  and  for  such  purposes  only  it  may  take,  hold  and 
convey  real  and  personal  property,  the  former  not  exceeding 
(5.000.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  accomplishment  of 
such  objects  the  Society  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  |2,2G0  an-, 
nually  fiom  the  state  treasury,  S2I>0  of  which  shall  be  for  the 
maintenance  of  experiment  stations. 

WlB.  Sluts.,  sp<-.  1459.  p.  10S9,  amerJcd  bj  ch.  320,  I..  IMI. 
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Executive  committee;  eecretary's  report. 

Tbe  offlcere  shall  be  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
Batd  ofllcerB  and  one  member  from  each  congreesional  district 
In  the  state  sball  constitute  the  executive  committee.  The 
esecutlve  committee  may  flx  the  time  and  place  for  holding 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  society.  It  the  last  meeting  thereol 
(ailed  to  do  so,  and  may  call  such  meeting  by  giving  at  least 
30  days'  notice  to  each  member.  Said'commltttee  may  also 
Qll  all  vacancies  In  the  society.  The  secretary  or  the  society 
shall  make,  in  October  of  each  even-numbered  year,  a  report 
to  the  Governor  of  the  ti'ansactions  thereof  Including  an  item- 
ised account  of  all  moneys  expended  since  the  last  report  was 

Win.   Slat^.,   ee<\  l*69ii,   p.   IttS. 

Printing. 

There  shall  be  printed  annually  upon  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Printing  7,000  copies  ol  the  transactions  of 
the  said  society;  4,000  to  be  bound  In  cloth;  provided  that  the 
whole  number  of  pages  shall  not  exceed  260. 

WIb.  Slutfi..  XPO,  335.'.  |i.  31S.  Him-nclril  by  rh.  3E9.   L.  1Pni. 


DISBrnSKMKNTS   TOR   WIHI.'O.NSIN    lIOItTK'ULTI'RAI.   SOCIKTY 

Kor  tlio  y(']ir  pn.llne  »t[>l.  ;10,  la-W. 

Stale  spproprlatlon  tn   (hi"  Irpniturcr  oI  tlie  HOi'Ifl.v    0.75000 

rrlorlDs,   IncluJEiig   cuBt  ul  papi-r  ami   wbhIp.    |ht    n-iH>rc   (.'oioiiilKKiiin- 

era  Prlntiug  1.04618 

Total  (2.798  18 

Pages  197  anfl  488  In  the  r.-imrl  of  Ihe  ScH^ri-liiry  of  Stntp  fortlio  yi'iir  pn.ling 
aepC.  30.  1900. 
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STATE  INSPECTOR  OF  APIARIES. 

Appointment,  duties  and  compensation. 

The  Governor  may  appoint  lor  »  term  of  two  rears  a  State  inspec- 
tor ol  apiaries.  The  Inspector  Bball,  when  notlBed  ot  the  ex- 
istence of  the  disease  hnown  as  foul  brood  among  apiaries,  ex- 
amine all  such  as  are  reported  and  all  others  in  tlie  same  lo- 
calttr  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  such  disease  exists,  and  if 
satisQed  of  Its  existence  shall  give  the  owner  or  person  who  baa 
the  care  ot  such  apiaries  full  fnatructloos  as  to  the  manner  of 
treating  them.  WItliln  a  reasonable  time  after  such  examina- 
tion the  Inspector  shall  make  another  examination  thereof, 
and  it  the  condition  ot  any  of  tbem  Is  such  as  in  his  Judgment 
renders  It  necessary  he  may  burn  all  the  colonies  of  bees  and 
an  the  comb  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

He  shall  before  such  burning  give  the  notice  provided  tor  In  and 
otherwise  proceed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1492b. 
He  shall  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  year  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor stating  the  number  ol  apiaries  visited,  the  number  of 
those  diseased  and  treated,  the  number  of  colonies  of  bees  de- 
stroyed and  of  the  expenses  Incurred. 

He  shall  receive  S4  tor  each  day  actually  and  neceaaarily  spent  in 
the  performance  of  bis  duties  and  be  reimbursed  the  money  ex- 
pended by  him  in  defraying  his  expenses  provided  that  the 
total  expenditure  for  sucti  purposes  shall  not  exceed  fBOO  per. 

year. 

Wli.  stats.,  sec.  ItMf,  p.  HOT. 


DISBITRSKMENT8   OF   lN'8I'E<:T01t    OF    AriAlllEH 
Far  the  year  cudlug  Sent.  30,  IBOO. 

Per  die ta  hdi]  espenseH  of   limpei-lor  tSTS  6 

PnKP  198  In   the  report  of  the  Secretnry.  of  Stnte  for  the  j-ear  ending  Sept. 
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SUPERVISOR  OF  INSPECTORS  OF  ILLUMINATINQ 
OILS. 

The  provisions  of  the  centralized  accounting  system  provided 
to  be  established  \iy  eliaptcr  433  of  tlie  lawa  of  1901  will  apply 
to  this  officer  and  his  deputies. 
Appointment;  lalary. 

The  Governor  shall  appoint  by  and  with  the  advice  ot  the  Bcnate, 
a  suitable  pereoc  who  shall  not  be  pecuoiarily  interested, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  aa  state  supervisor  ot  Inspectors 
oE  fllumlnatlng  oils,  whose  tenti  of  office  shall  be  two  years. 

wis.  Stali..  HPC.  14Z]a,  p,  10E8. 

Tlie  Governor  may  remove  such  person  from  oSce  and  All  any  va- 
cancy arising  from  such  removal  or  other  cause  from  the  ua- 
eiplred  portion  ot  the  term. 

Hfs  salary  Is  (1.500,00  annually. 

Ch.  4Se.  L.  1301. 

Oath  and  land. 

The  Bupervlaor  shaH  talte  the  constitutional  oath  ot  office  before  en- 
tering: upon  hia  duties  and  execute  a  bond  to  the  state  of 
fE.OOO  with  BUch  sureties  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  shall  be  filed  jn  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

WlB.   StBlB.,  aec.  11211),  p.  1068. 

His  duties;  deputies. 

He  shall  devote  aJI  his  time  to  duties  of  his  office  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Governor  shall  oversee  all  deputy  inspectors, 
instruct  them  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  keep  a  record 
o(  their  reports  to  him  and  make  a  report  t«  the  Governor  on 
the  first  of  October  of  each  year. 

Wba.  Statt,,  sec.  H2le.  [i.  1068,  atDcnded  by  cb.  166,  L.  1901. 

He  shall  make  an  additional  report  to  the  Governor  before  January 
lO,  each  odd -numbered  year. 

He  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  guidance  not  Incon- 
slatent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

He  may  appoint  with  the  advice  of  the  Governor  such  deputies  aa 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  prompt  and  faithful  performance  ot 
duties  required  under  this  chapter  and  define  inspection  dis- 
tricts wlOi  the  asBlatance  of  the  Ooremor. 


Ch.  «7.  L.  n 
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CIS  lABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 

Deputy's  oath  and  bond;  dutiet,  salary. 

BondB  of  tbe  deputise,  fixed  bj^  the  Supervisor  and  approved  by 
the  Governor,  ehall  be  filed  In  tbe  office  of  tbe  State  Treasurer. 
Sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  County  Judge. 

On  the  first  day  ot  each  month  the  Supervisor  shall  receive  irom 
the  deputies  a  full  statemetit  of  the  number  at  barrels  of  oil 
inspected  during  the  precedlug  month,  the  result  or  such  In- 
spection and  an  account  of  the  actual  receipts  ot  hla  office  and 
the  deputy  shall  at  the  same  time  remit  to  the  State  Treasurer 
all  fees  he  has  received  for  inspecting  oils.  Said  fees  to  be 
set  aside  by  the  Treasurer  as  a  fund  to  be  used  for  paying  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  Supervisor  and  deputies,  wblch  shall 
be  paid  when  approved  by  the  Governor. 

Balance  remaining  in  such  fund  expended  at  end  of  fiscal  year  to 
revert  to  general  fund. 

Deputies  salaries  shall  not  exceed  $100.00  per  month,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Governor  but  salary  and  traveling  expenses  not  to  ex- 
ceed 8  cents  per  barrel  on  oil  Inspected  In  bis  district  during 
tbe  month. 

wis,  SInlB.,  wo.  H21<1,  p.  1068.  onipuilpcl  lij  cb.  its.  L.  19W, 

The  provisions  as  to  details  Inspection  and  standard  of  oil  to  he 
maintained  should  be  obtained  from  a  reference  to  the  lava 
cited  as  they  can  not  be  condensed  to  the  limits  of  this  pamph- 
let. 

win.    Stnls..    M-ea.    1«Ip.    Uilh.    U21e,    1-1311>,    H21i,    1421k,    1421  1,    p. 

Deputy  inspector  to  demand  and  receive  10  cents  per  every  sample 
of  oil  tested. 

WlB.  Stat»..  UPC  H21].  p.  1071.  ampudefl  hy  eb.  4«6,  L.  1991. 

Print  inff. 

The  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Inspectors  of  Illuminating  Oils 
shall  be  limited  to  25_pageB  and  800  copies  shall  be  printed. 

Wig.  stats.,   m-i:  33!ili,   p.  3H. 

Heretofore  there  hns  been  no  cxi>eiise  to  tlie  state  in  connec- 
tion with  this  depiirhnent,  tho  fees  having  l)eeii  paitl  hy  the 
dealers  in  oil. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE  PAN- 
AllEUK'AN   EXPOSITION    AT    BUFFALO. 

Provides  for  a  board  of  Sve  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

Vb.  318,  ser:.  1,  p.  S«S,   I..  1«I9. 

Members  of,  how  appointed. 

Members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.    They  shall  elect  oIB- 

cers,  make  by-laws,  etc.,  as  herein  provided. 
Members  may  be  removed  and  vacancies  filled  by  the  Qovemor- 

Ch.  318,  uc.  2,  p.  586,  L.  18W. 

To  have  no  compensation. 

Membere  of  board  eball  receive  no  compensation  for  thetr  aervleea, 
but  their  actual  expenses  for  tpansportation  and  subsistence 
when  they  are  necessarily  absent  from  their  homes,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  moneya  appropriated  by  this  act. 

Ch.  3IS,  Bee.  3,  p.  ESS,  L.  1S9B. 

Treasurer  of,  to  give  bond. 

The  treasurer  of  the  board  shall,  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  moneya  hereby  appropriated,  execute  and  deliver  to 
the  Governor  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  double  the  amount  of  the 
apiiropriatlon,  with  at  least  two  sureties  who  shall  Justify  their 
responsibility,  which  bond  shall  be  approved  by  the  Governor 
and  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
said  treasurer  and  the  faithful  accounting  to  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin for  all  moneys  which  shall  come  Into  his  hands. 

Ch.  31g.  sec.  4.  p.  BSe.  L.  1899. 

Money n  how  expended. 

Provides  how  the  money  shall  l>e  expended  by  the  treasurer  of  said 

Ch.  3IS.  Rcc.  e,  p.  58S,  L.  1809. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

Provides  for  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  closing  up  of  the 

business. 
The  last  two  sections  are  affected  by  the  unified  accounting  system 

provided  by  chapter  433,  laws  of  1901. 

Ch.  S18.  Bee.  e,  p.  687,  L.  189B.  i   gii,.-  1/ ^  .v  .v/-^lc 


C20  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

Duties  of  board. 

The  duties  of  saw  board  ahall  be  to  provide  suitable  building  or 
bullulngB,  to  be  erected  upon  aueh  space  as  may  be  allotted  to 
tbe  sUte  or  WlaconBln  for  Ito  use  upon  the  ground  ot  said  ex- 
poelUon,  and  to  tbe  performance  of  auch  details  relating  to  tbe 
representation  of  citizens  of  the  sUte  of  Wisconsin  in  the  ex- 
position as  may  be  from  Ume  to  Ume  necessary,  and  said 
board  Shalt  have  cbarge  and  control  of  all  buildings  and  other 
property  of  the  state  when  erected,  purchased  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired or  placed  in  its  custody. 

Ch.  318,  see.  7,  p.  687,  L.  1699. 

Appropriation. 

There  1b  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  said  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  (26,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provision  ot  this  act  The  said 
board  Hliall  cause  from  Ume  to  time,  estimates  to  be  made  of 
tbe  expenses  to  the  payment  pf  which  the  money  la  to  l>e  ap- 
plied, which  estimate  ahall  be  algned  by  the  President,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  and  be  filed  with  the  OoTemor  and  If 
the  Governor  ahall  approve  tbereof,  shall  endorse  hia  approval 
thereon  and  file  the  same  with  the  SecreCarr  of  SUte,  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  audit  the  same  and 
draw  hie  warrant  upon  the  treasury  of  the  state  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same,  and  such  estlmatea  shall  not  exceed  In  all 
the  sum  hereby  appropriated  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  (The 
unified  accounting  plan  adopted  by  chapter  433,  laws  of  1901, 
will  modify  the  above  section. 

Cb.  31S,  aec.  8,  p.  687,  L.  1899. 

lAabiUty  of  members  and  state. 

No  member,  whetbet  an  officer  or  otherwise  shall  be  personally  lia- 
ble for  any  debt  or  obligation  which  may  be  created  or  in- 
curred by  said  board,  and  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued aa  to  create  any  liability  of  the  state,  direct  or  indirect, 
for  any  obligation  Incurred,  nor  for  any  claim  for  aid  or  for 
pecuniary  assistance  from  this  state.  In  support  or  liquidation 
of  any  debts  or  obiigatlona  created  by  aald  board  in  exceas  of 
tbe  appropriation  made  by  this  act. 

Cb.  318.  Bee.  9.  p.  588.  L.  1899. 

DISBURSEMENTS   IN    PAN-4MEKICAN    EXPOSITION    COMMISSION 
For  the  year  endiog  Sept.  30,  ISW. 

State  apptoprUlion   tS.WI  OD 

Page  198  In  the  report  of  the  Sbcretarr.  ot  State  for  the  year  ending  Bept-'c 


LAWS  OOVERNING  STATE  OFFICERS.  ETC. 


STATE  BOAKD  OF  COMMISSION   FOK  ST.    LOUIS 
WOltLD'S.iAIR,  iy03. 

The  commissioners  of  sucb  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Its  flrst  meeting  sball  be  held  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Governor  shall  appoint. 

Provision  is  made  lor  tbe  usual  officers,  adoption  of  by-laws  sjid 
regulations  being  necessary. 

No  compensation  Is  provided  but  the  actual  expenses  of  members 
for  transportation  and  subsistence  when  they  are  necesBarlly 
absent  from^  their  homes  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated. 

The  treasurer  of  the  board  shall  receive  the  moneys -hereby  appro- 
priaCed.  He  shall  execute  and  deliver  to  tbe  Governor  a  bond 
In  double  the  sum  of  appropriation  with  sureties  approved  bj 
the  Governor.  Money  shall  be  paid  out  hy  the  Treasurer  only 
OQ  the  order  of  tbe  Presidetit  of  the  board  counterelsned  by  the 
Secretary,  and  shqwing  the  proper  cause  for  which  the  same 
was  paid  out 

Accounts  for  traveling  expenseB  and  subslstenuie  shall  have  at- 
tached thereto  the  affidavit  of  the  claimant  that  such  expenses 
have  been  actually  Incurred  and  the  Treasurer  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  board  and  tbe  receipts  at  any  time  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  Governor.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  audit  all 
receipts  and  expenditures  within  six  months  after  tbe  close 
of  the  World's  Fair. 

Ch.  297.  L.  ISm. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  outlines  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  In  con- 
nection with  providing  a  building  or  buildings  for  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  upon  the  exposition  grounds.  J35.000  Is  approprl- 
^ed  by  this  act  to  carry  out  Its  proposition. 

Sw.  7,  Ch.   !ST,   L.  1901. 

Sec.  9.  Relates  to  the  amount  of  appropriation  herein  made. 
Sec.  i.  Ch.  m.  L.  l«n.    ' 

Ch.  «3,  L.  1901,  will  modify  thp  provisions  of  this  acL  with  rPBpecl 
to  the  aodltlng  anil  ncconDtlDB.    See  sdIp,  p.  ?6S. 
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BOUNTY  ON  WILD  ANIMALS  KILLED, 

Section  1628,  pag6  1182:  Tbis  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  audit  claims  made  by  coiintiea  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  o£  law  for  refund  of  money  paid  in  bounties. 

The  disbursements  on  this  account  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  IflOO,  were  $9,78(5.00,  per  report  of  Secretary 
of  State,  page  198. 
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STATE  BOARD  01'  AGRICULTURE. 

While  there  has  been  some  question  in  the  paat  as  to  whether 
this  Board  was  a  state  board  in  tlie  strict  sense  whose  disburse- 
ments must  be  audited  hj  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  aBsiinied 
that  it  is  embraced  within  the  provisions  o£  chapter  433  of  the 
laws  of  lOOl  and  that  after  the  system  therein  adopted  has  been 
established,  all  expenditures  must  be,  after  itemized  vouchers 
have  been  filed  with  and  approved  and  warrant  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  Auditor. 

Heretofore  the  State  Auditor  has  transferred  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Board  the  entire  appropriation  made  by  the  legis- 
lature and  has  not  audited  the  final  disbursements. 


STATE   BOARD   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Appointment,  terms,  varaticies.  , 

The  department  o[  agriculture  as  heretofore  eetabllsbed  Is-  con- 
tinued. Its  objects  Bhall  be  the  promotion  of  the  Interests  of 
agriculture,  dairying,  horticulture,  manufactures  and  domestic 
arts.  The  department  shall  be  managed  by  a  board  to  consist 
of  one  member  from  each  congressional  district  and  two  from 
the  state  at  large  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term 
of  Ihreo  yearn  from  the  Brat  day  of  January  In  the  year  of 
their  appointment.  Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

Vacancies  shall  be  fllled  by  the  Governor  for  the  unexpired  term 
only! 

Wis.  SlatB,,  gee.  1*56,  p.  1087. 

Members'  expenses. 

The  members  of  said  board  shall  serve  without  compensatloD.  but 
ehall  be  reimbursed  out  of  any  funds  set  apart  for  their  use 
by  the  state  or  otherwise  received  by  them  the  sums  actually 
expended  In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

y>\».  Stnt«„  we.  H67,  p.  lOST, 

,   giLcyCoOglc 
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Annual  meeting;  offlceri. 

The  said  board  ahall  hold  Its  annual  meeting  on  tbe  flret  Tuesday 
of  March  and  at  euch  meetlug  Bball  elect  one  ot  Its  members  as 
President  and  one  as  Vice-President,  and  some  person  not  a 
member  as  Secretary,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year  un- 
less sooner  removed  by  the  board.  Tbe  State  Treasurer  shall 
be  ex-offlclo  treasurer  of  the  board.  Such  officers  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  usually  pertain  to  such  offices  and  such  as 
the  board  may  direct 

Wis.   Stats.,   aec.   1468,   p.  I<KT. 

Roomi,  fairs;  bv-Jaws;  report. 

The  board  mar  occupy  such  rooms  In  the  capltol  as  may  be  as- 
slgoed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Governor.  They  aholl  have 
sole  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  department  ot  agriculture  and 
of  all  state  fairs,  and  state  ground  fairs  and  may  make  sucb 
by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  In  relation  to  tbe  management 
of  tbe  business  of  sucb  department  and  said  fairs  and  tbe  of- 
fering of  premiums  thereat  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine. The  board  shall  make  a  report  ot  their  action  to  the 
QoTernor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  In  each  year. 

wig.   Stnta..  sec.  146Ba.  p.  108S;  ninenilccl  by  Ch.  48,   I,.  1899. 

Use  of  funds;  liability  of  state. 

Whatever  money  shall  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  received  by 
said  board  for  the  department  of  agriculture  shall  be  paid  to 
the  State  Treasurer  and  be  dishursed  by  him  on  orders  signed 
by  the  President  anB  Secretary  of  the  board  for  such  purposes, 
as  m  th>i  Judgment  of  the  board,  will  beat  promote  the  Interests 
committed  In  their  charge. 

No  ofBcer,  clerk  or  employee  ot  said  board  shall  have  any  claim 
upon  the  state  for  any  salary  or  expenses,  except  such  as  may 
be  allowed  by  the  board  and  paid  from  any  appropriation  or 
funds  under  their  control;  and  the  board  shall  not  In  any  man- 
ner whatever  be  liable  tor  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  or 
contract  made  by  said  board. 

WlH.   SlalB.,   8UC.  14i8ll,  !■.  10X5. 

Appropriation. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  Issue  his  warrant  for  the  amount 
paid  by  tbe  board  for  premiums  at  their  last  annual  fair,  on 
the  presentation  to  him  of  the  sworn  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  said  board.  On  tbe  presentation  of  such  a  statement, 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  ot  the  board,  certifying 
that  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors  has  been  prohibited  and 
prevented  upon  the  fair  grounds  thereof  during  the  last  pre- 
ceding fair,  he  shall  annually  draw  his  warrant  for  14,040. 

Win.    eiOlB.,    81-C.    14S8l>,    p.    loss.  I     giL-'.^   l..,'^.v.v/^l>^      ^ 
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The  board  mar  procure  necessary  postage  stamps  and  etamped  en- 
velopes tor  their  ofBclal  correspondence, 
WlB.  Slats.,  sec.  Ite,  p.  2S8. 
Stationery . 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Property  shall  Issue  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  board  the  necessary  stationery  for  the  board. 
Wii.  StntB.,  sec.  i»,  p.  301. 

Printing. 

There  shall  be  printed  biennially  5.000  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
board  bound  In  cloth,  provided  the  whole  number  printed  shall 
not  exceed  400  pages. 

Wis.  Stats,,  aec.  33Se,  p.  315:  am^Dded.  Iv  Cb.  33S,  L.  1901. 

The  Secretary  of  the  board  le  authorised  to  collect  Information  ss 
to  crops  as  herein  provided.  Also  condition  of  health  and 
value  of  farm  animals  and  all  other  Information  which  he 
'  deems  of  practicable  value  to  the  interest  of  the  state. 

He  shall  report  biennially,  statements  of  which  report  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  farmere  and  others  Interested  in  the  state. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Printing  shall  in  connection  with  the 
other  printing  of  this  board,  supply  the  Secretary  with  neces- 
sary blanks  for  this  work  and  cause  to  be  published  in  pamph- 
let form  the  report  provided  that  not  more  than  6,000  copies 
of  any  part  are  printed. 

Ch.  79.  L.  ISM. 

This  act  appropriates  to  the  StaU  Board  of  Agriculture  $25,000 
without  specifying  for  what  purpose  the  money  is  to  be  ex- 
pended but  requiring  the  board  to  account  to  the  Governor. 


DISBURSEMENTS  TO  STATE  BOAIID  OF  A<JR1CIILTURB 

For  the  yenr  cnfllog  Sept.  30,  1900. 
Appropriation  paid  to  the  trpBirorpr  M.OnOOO 


Ten  per  cent.  preDlnmii  paid  ti 

PrlDtlns.   including  cost  of  paper  and  waale,  per  report  Commlsfclon- 

eraof  Printing  1.  BUI  94 

Postage  and  P.  O.  boi  rent  6BB  60 

EzpmsBge  1M34 

Stationery,  per  report  Snperlntcndont  Public  Property  103  S5 

Total  tS,674  « 

Fagea  3M.  48t  and  600   In   the  rpport  of  the  Rccrotnrr  of   SInte  for  tho  j-enr 
ending  Sept.  30,  IMO. 
40 
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KOKTIIKKK  WISCONSIN  STATE  FAIR. 


The  Northern  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  the  La  Croese  Inter- 
State  Fair  and  county  agricHltuPal  societies  are  aided  by  the 
state  but  are  not  state  organizations  and  their  disbursemeota 
are  not  regarded  as  under  the  control  of  the  Auditor. 

NORTHERN   WISCONSIN   STATE   FAIR, 

State  aid  to;  conditions  of. 

Upon  the  preaentatlon  to  him  of  the  sworn  Btat«inent  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  ol  the  Northern  Wlaeonsin  State  Fair, 
beretotore  establiBhed  at  Chippewa  Falls,  that  said  organiza- 
tion at  Its  last  annual  fair  or  exhibition  prohibited  aJid  ex- 
cluded from  Its  fair  grounds  and  premises  orer  vblcb  It  bad 
control  all  gambling  and  gambling  devices,  and  that  said  or- 
ganization had  not  authorized  or  allowed  anjr  spirituous,  malt, 
ardent  or  Intmlcatlng  llquorH  or  drinks  to  be  sold  on  said 
grounds  during  the  year,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  draw 
bis  warrant  In  favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  society  (or  (3,250 
and  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  premiums  actually  paid  by 
the  said  fair  at  Its  last  preceding  annual  fair:  in  computing 
the  amount  on  which  such  percentage  Is  to  be  paid  there  shall 
not  be  Included  more  than  |1,000  of  premiums  or  prizes  for 
trials  or  exhibitions  of  speed  of  all  classes  In  any  year;  pro- 
vided, that  no  other  agricultural  society  In  Chlpp«rwa  county 
shall  receive  any  money  from  the  state. 

Wis.  SinlR.,  sec.  leSd,  p.  1088,  aiucuded  b;  eh.  3S6,  L.  1901. 


DISBURSEMENTS  TO  XOKTIIfJllS  WISCONSIN  STATE  FAIR 
For  tbf  .vptir  pncling  Scrt.  30.  1900. 

Appropriation  hy  rh.  212,  I,.  1897  B. 600  00 

Trn  per  CPnt.  proniioms  pnM  to  trensurer  of  soektj 313  <1 

Tolnl   B-81S  41 

Pbitp  a>4  In  the  report  of  the   Spi-rptarr   at  State  for  the  year  eodlDE  8*pt, 

30.  1900. 
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COUNTY  AGRICULTUKAL  SOCIETIES. 

state  aid  to;  conditions  of. 

Tliere  shall  be  paid  within  ten  (10)  days  after  February  Hrst  out 
of  the  treasury  to  eacb  organized  agricultural  society  and  in- 
dustrial association,  other  than  the  Wiaconsln  state  fair,  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  premiums  paid  thereby  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year;  provided,  no  society,  which  received 
from  the  state  in  ISSS  f20D  and  10  per  cent  on  the  amount 
paid  for  premiums,  shall  receive  less  than  f200,  that  40  per 
cent,  shall  not  be  paid  on  more  than  $3,000  for  premiums  to 
one  society  or  association  and  that  In  computing  the  amount 
on  which  it  Is  to  be  paid  there  shall  not  be  Included  more  than 
fl.OOO  of  premiums  paid  on  trials  or  exhibitions  of  speed  of 
an  classes  In  any  one  year; 

1.  Such  society  or  association  shall  have  held  an  annual  fair  or  ex- 

hibition during  the  previous  year. 

2.  There  shall  he  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  sworn  state- 

ment of  Its  President  and  Secretary  that  said  society  at  Its  an- 
nual fair,  had  prohibited  and  excluded  from  Its.  fair  grounds 
and  all  adjacent  lands  under  Its  authority  all  gambling  devices 
whatsoever, 

3.  It  shall  have  received  into  its  treasury  in  cash  during  the  pre- 

ceding year  not  leas  than  $200  from  the  sale  of  membership, 
admission  tickets,  subscriptions  and  other  sources  than  from 
the  state. 

4.  It  shall  have  pabllahed  In  some  newspaper  In  the  couBty  a  con- 

densed statement  of  Its  principal  acts  and  doings  for  tbe  year, 
etc.  Such  report  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  Secretary 
and  a  certified  copy  thereof  be  deposited  wltb  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  one  with  the  Secretary  of  the  board  of  agriculture 
on  or  before  February  1  of  each  year.  All  money  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  society  and  only  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
Treasurer  of  each  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  thereof. 

wis.  SInts..  wc.  ]«3.  p.  lf»l,  nnnTdpd  liy  eh.  274,  T,.  1901. 

DISBDRSEMKSTR    TO    rOCNTY    AORIfUI.TrHAI,    SOriETIF.S 

Fi>r  thf  j-cnr  fnillnjc  Sppf,  !n.  liWIl. 

Paid  lo  vflriona  Baoieltcs  nnil  nssnolnlkms  JEZ.25II  M 

Pnjie  20t  In  Ihe  rpport  of  Ihc  Six-rPtaTT  of  State  tnr  (he  ycnr  onilTng.  Srpt 
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LA  CROSSE  INTER-STATE  PAIR  ASSOCIATION. 


Upon  prcBentlng  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  sworn  statement  of  the 
offlcers  of  this  aaeoclatton  that  It  prohibited  and  excluded  trom 
Itfl  lair  grounds  &t  the  last  exhibition  all  i:ambllng  whataoerer 
and  that  it  did  not  authorize  any  intoxicants  to  be  sold  on  -the 
said  fair  grounds  during  the  said  fair,  the  Secretary  of  State  ' 
shall  during  the  first  ten  days  of  February  draw  hie  warrant 
for  the  Treasurer  of  the  society  for  t2,000  and  10  per  cent  of 
amount  of  premiums  paid  at  last  preceding  fair. 

In  computing  the  amount  on  which  such  percentage  1b  to  be  paid 
only  fl,000  ol  prizes  for  speed  exhibition  efaall  bo  Included. 
This  aid  la  In  lieu  of  what  said  association  might  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  by  law,  provided  that  no  money  shall  be  paid  under 
this  act  In  any  year  in  which  an  exhibition  Is  not  held. 
CD.  sm.  L.  1801. 
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THE  COMMISSION  OF  THE  INTER-STATE  PARK  OF 
THE  DALLES  Or  THE  ST.  CIIOIX. 

TLe  Oovemor  Is  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  of  three  i>er- 

SODS  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  of  the  Inter-Btate  Park 

of  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croiz. 
Within  ten  days  after  their  appointment  the?  shall  take  oath  and 

file  with  the  Sccretarj'  of  State  and  their  terms  shall  he  two 

years. 
They  shall  organize  and  elect  a  chairman  from  their  number. 
They  shall  coatlnue  the  work  of  acquiring  tlUe  to  lands  as  herein 

provided  In  an  tnter-stats  park. 
They  may  make  contract  for  the  purchase  and  donations  of  lands 

as  provided  In  section  5. 
Each  commissioner  shall  receive  |5  per  day  and  actual  espensee 
'      for  time  actually  served  not  ezceedins  20  days  In  any  one 

year. 
IT.SOO.OO  la  berehy  appropriated. 
Ch.  306,  L.  1901. 

Note. — Chapter  102,  laws  of  1899  provides  for  the  progress  of  work 
of  acquiring  lands  tor  an  Interstate  Park  making  an  appro- 
priation of  $6,500  therefor.  See  page  139  of  the  session  laws 
of  1899. 
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BOARDS  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS,  DENTAL 
EXAMINERS,  AND  PHARMACY. 

These  Boards  are  authorized  by  law  to  exist  for  the  purposes 
named  in  the  acts  creating  them  but  are  not  an.  expense  to  the 
state  aa  all  expenditures  are  made  out  of  fees  which  the  Boards 
are  empowered  to  collect  for  making  examinations,  etc.  While 
they  are  required  to  report  to  the  Governor,  tlie  state  does  not 
seek  to  supervise  their  disbursements  or  otiienvise  control  their 
business  operations.. 

BIATE   BOARD  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

Appointment,  terms,  vacancies. 

The  Governor  shall  appoint  a.  board  of  medical  examiners  consist- 
ing ot  seveo  (7)  members  to  ije  known  as  the  "Wisconsin 
Board  o(  Mediual  Examiners."  Such  appolntmenta  shall  be 
made  from  three  eeparate  llBts  containing  ten  names  e^^ch  pre- 
sented every  second  year  to  him.  one  list  by  the  Wisconsin 
Slate  Medical  Society,  one  by  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Society 
of  tlie  State  ot  Wisconsin,  aad  one  by  the  wfsconBln  State 
Eclectic  Medical  Society.  In  case  any  one  ot  said  Eocleties  fail 
to  present  such  list  ot  names,  the  Governor  may  fill  the  vacan- 
cies  by>  the  appointment  ol  a  sufllclent  number  of  reputable 
practitioners  ot  medicine  who  shall  be  graduates  of  a  recog- 
nised medical  college  and  representative  of  the  different 
schools  of  medicine  aa  hereinafter  provided.  All  appoint- 
ments sliall  be  made  for  four  years  and  until  their  succeasorB 
are  appointed;  and  vacancies  may  be  filled  b]'  appointments 
from  the  lists  last  filed  pi-evious  to  the  occurrence  thereof,  .pre- 
serving the  proportion  oC  the  different  schools  of  medicine  as 
herein  required.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  more 
than  two  terms  ID  Buccesslon  and  no  member  of  any  medical 
college  shall  be  appointed  on  said  board.  Three  of  the  ap- 
pointees shall  be  allopathic,  two  homeopathic  and  two  eclectic 
physicians. 

wis.   Slats.,  Bcc.  1435.  p.  IDS 
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OjJIcer*,  meetings  ond  recorOa. 

The  board  shall  elect  a  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  who 

may  admlnleter  oaths  as  herein  provided. 

This  section  further  proTides  (or  regular  and  other  meetings  and 
how  records  and  registers  shall  be  kept. 

wis.  Slats.,  BOl^  143Sii,  v.  ICiS. 

Examinationt;  fees, 

Provlslona  for  examluatlone  and  fees  therefor. 

WlH.   BtatB.,  sec.  1436b,  p.  Ifl75,  oiiitiiili-U  1>>-  di.  30li.   L,   1901. 

Regtttration. 

Phrslcians  and  surgeons  to  register  with  the  board. 

Cb.  «1.  sec.  1,  p.  122.  L.  1E39. 

Provision  as  to  boolcs  of  registration. 

Cb.  87,  sec.  1,  p.  123,   L.  lEM. 

■    When  regiatratwn  made  and  fee  for  same. 
Registration  when  to  t>e  made. 

Fee  of  |2.00  to  be  paid  by  the  applicant,  then  to  issue  certificate  of 
r^stration.    Said  certldcate  to  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk, 

Cb.  gr,  sec.  2.  p.  122,  L.  1£9». 

DiapoHiion  of  fees  received  for  filing. 

Ail  monej'  recelvpJ  by  the  said  tward  in  payment  of  the  registra- 
tion fees  herein  required  shall  be  kept  by  the  treasurer  thereof. 
Out  of  the  funds  so  coming  Into  their  possession,  the  members 
of  said  board  rony  receive  all  legitimate  and  necessary  ex- 
penses, and  for  their  services  a  sum  to  Ite  determined  by  the 
board  not  exceeding  $5.00  each  for  each  day  actually  spent  In 
attending  to  the  business  of  the  board.  The  secretary  of  the 
board  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  his  present  salary,  a  com- 
pensation for  tlie  work  herein  required  of  him  to  be  fixed  by 
said  board,  not  to  exceed  (500,  such  compensations  and  ex- 
penses shall  be  paid  from  the  fees  received  by  the  board  and 
no  part  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Ijoard  to  make  a  report  of  the 
proceeding  under  this  act  to  the  Governor  at  the  end  of  each 
biennial  period,  together  with  an  account  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived and  disbursed  by  them. 

Cb.  87.  BM.  B,  p.  124,  L.  1899.  ^      ^^   ^     fvCiDOqIc 
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U.  8.  army  and  navy  surgeona  .exempt. 

Provides  for  eiemptions  of  array  and  navy  Burgeons,  etc. 


District  attomeyt  and  board  to  institute  actions. 

Provides  bow  actions  under  this  act  are  t«  be  brought. 
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STATE  BOAKD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

Appointment;  terms;  vacancies. 

The  State  Board  of  Dental  Examlnere,  as  heretofore  constituted, 

Is  hereby  continued.    It  shall  consist  of  five  practicing  dentists. 

at  leaet  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  WlBConsln 

State  Dental  Society. 
The  members  of  such  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Qovernor 

tor  the  term  of  Ave  years  and  utttll  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed. 
Vacancies  shall  be  Qlled  by  the  Governor  for  the  unexpired  portion 

of  the  term.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  enforce  the 

provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Wig.  StBtB..  Bcc.  UlOe,  p.  1C«1. 

Offlcera;  meetings;  record. 

The  officers  of  the  board  shall  he  a  President  and  Secretary,  who 
shall  be  choeen  from  the  members  thereof  in  such  manner  and 
for  such  terms  as  may  be  provided  by  the  by-laws.  At  least 
one  mating  of  the  board  shall  be  held  each  year  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  Qxed;  other  meetings  may  be  held  when 
and  where  the  board  may  determine.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Secretary's  record  of  tlte 
proceedings  of  the  board  ehalt  be  open  to  public  inspection  at 
all  reasonable  times. 

WlB.    Stats.,   see.  14101,  p.   1061. 

Begiatration;  list  of  persona  registered. 

Every  pereon  who  was  engaged  fn  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  this 
state  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1S8G,  may  continue  such 
practice  without  Incurring  any  of  the  liabilities  impoeed  by 
this  chapter  by  annually  causing  bis  name  and  residence  or 
place  of  buBlness  to  be  registered  by  said  board,  who  shall  keep 
a  book  for  that  purpose. 
Wts.  Stats.,  sec.  UlCV,  p.  1061. 

Examination;  license. 

Any  person  who  may  desire  a  license  may  appear  before  the  Board  ' 
of  Dental  Examiners  at  any  regular  meeting  and  be  examined 
with  reference  to  his  knowledge  and  skill  In  dental  surgery;    IC 
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It  such  examination  eliall  be  satlafactor;  the  board  shall  isBue 
&  license  to  practice  dentistry;  provided  that  the  board  Bhali  11- 
cenee  without  examination,  upon  the  payment  of  fl,  any  regu- 
lar graduate  of  an  incorporated  and  reputable  dental  col- 
lege vbicta  requires  that  candidates  (or  graduation  shall  at- 
tend two  full  courees  ot  lectures  ot  fire  months  eacb,  the  last 
of  which  courses  shall  be  attended  in  the  college  which  issued 
the  diploma.  All  licenses  shall  be  signed  by  a  majority  ot  the 
board  and  be  attested  by  the  President  and  Secretary.  Erer; 
licenee  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  licensee 
to  practice  dentistry. 

Wis.   StutB.,  Bee.   HIOS.  p.  lOfll. 

Fees;  expenses;  report. 

Tbe  board  may  charge  eacb  person  applying  or  appearing  for  ex- 
aminatioD  for  license  to  practice  dentistry  a  fee  of  flO  and  lor 
each  registration  tl-  Out  ot  the  funds  which  may  be  so  re- 
ceived the  members  of  the  board  may  be  reimbursed  their  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  espenses  Incurred  In  attending  their  meet- 
ings and  in  discharging  Ibelr  duties. 

The  excess  ot  receipts  over  the  disbursements  shall  be  held  by  the 
Secretary  to  meet  future  expenses  of  the  members. 

The  board  may  require  the  Secretary  to  give  a  bond  in  such  terms 
as  they  may  direct. 

Ad  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  board,  containing  an 
account  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  pursuant  to  this 
chapter,  shall  be  made  to  the  Governor  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 

\V!».  Stiiti"..  wv.  1«0J.  p.  1(162. 
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STATE  BOAED  OP  PHARMACY. 

Appointments,  members,  terms,  and  vaoanc]/- 

The  board  as  bereUfore  constituted,  Is  continued  and  the  rules, 
regulations  and  by-laws  thereof,  not  lnconstfit«nt  with  this 
chapter  shall  continue  in  effect.  Sucb  board  consieta  of  five 
members,  resident  pharmacistB;  they  shall  be  appointed  for 
five  years  and  until  successors  qualify. 

The  Wlsconeln  -Pharmacy  Association  shall  annually  elect  three 
pharmacists,  who  shall  be  certified  to  the  Governor  from  which 
number  or  those  previously  certified,  the  Governor  shall  All 
vacancies. 

Wia.   Slats.,  Bee.  llKb,  p.   Ices. 


Meetings;  officers;  prosecutions.  ' 

The  board  aiiaM  hold  an  annual  meeting  In  March.  Three  mem- 
bers constitute  a  quorum.  At  such  meeting  a  President,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected"  tor  one  year.  The 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the 
board.  By-laws  may  be  made  by  the  board.  Meetings  shall  be 
held  at  least  once  In  tbree  months  for  the  examination  o(  ap- 
plicants and  pharmacists  and  assistants  and  other  business. 
Thirty  day's  public  notice  oC  meetings  held  for  such  examina- 
tion shall  be  given. 

Applicants  who  make  application  in  accordance  herewith,  shall  be 
examined,  and  if  found  competent  shall  be  granted  certificates. 
The  board  shall  prosecute  all  persons  violating  this  chapter, 
report  annually  to  the  Governor  and  Wisconsin  Pharmacy  Asso- 
ciation and  give  therein  a.  record  of  its  proceedings,  the  re- 
ceipts and  diEbursemeots  and  the  names  at  all  persons  as 
pharmacists  or  asBlstants.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record 
of  board  proceedings  In  a  book  in  which  he  shall  enter  names 
and  places  of  business  of  all  persons.  He  shall  receive  salary 
fixed  by  board  and  the  amount  expended  for  traveling  and 
other  expenses  on  ofDcial  duties  and  shall  give  such  bond  as 
the  board  may  require. 

The  members  shall  receive  $E.OO  for  every  day  they  sfis^l^l^ l^, 
engaged  and  their  actufU  expenses.  '- 
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All  diabursementB  at  whatever  nature  or  for  whatever  purpose  shall 
be  made  from  the  tees  received  by  the  board.  No  part  thereof 
ah&ll  b&  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury.  The  Treasurer  shall 
hold  all  moneys  received  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
meet  claims  allowed  as  a  fund  from  which  to  pay  the  expenses. 

Wis.  StBtB..  see.  1409c,  p.  1065. 

Regtatration  as  pharmacist;  registration  as  assistant. 

Provides  lor  registration  and  dertlflcates  for  pharmacists  and  as- 
sietanta. 


Actions,  prosecutions  of. 

Provides  how  actions  for  penaltles,etc.  sliall  be  brought 

WlB.   StaU.,   aec.  140»h,  p.  1058. 


No  disbursements  paid  by  the  state. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

In  exhibiting  the  classified  receipte  and  disbursementB  of  the 
state  which  follow,  the  fund  accounts  are  not  specified  because 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  reference  to  money  being 
paid  into  or  out  of  certain  funds  has  proved  to  be  confusing. 

The  entire  net  receipts  and  payments  of  money  is  therefore 
given  after  all  transfers  between  funds  have  been  eliminated. 

RECBIl-TS  IN  TUB  STATK  OF  WISCONSIN 

Pot  tbe  jrar  ending  Sept.  30,  WO. 
AralUble  (or  maintaining  tbe  state  government  and  EtatE  lost  I  tot  ions. 


B.  One-mill  tax  for  common  aehoolB... 

C.  Special  tni  for  Unlvprsltr 

D.  Special  tax  far  normal  schools  


Licenses: 

RalltraTB   

Palace  and  sleeping  cai 
.  Freight  line  companies 
.    Express  companlps  — 

TelcRrnph  rompanlpa  . 
.    Telephone  conipsnlPS 


rallwi 


ectric  light  c 


Log  drlTlug  and  boom  companies   . 

Flank   road  companies   

Insurance  companies   

Hawkers'  and  peddlers'  licenses  .. 
Hnnting  licenses   


Interest,  not  Incindlng  certlflcates  of  Indchtcdness:* 

0.    On  school  fnnds  

P.    On  Dnlrersltr  funds  

Q.    On  Agrlcaltnr^l^  College  fands  

B.    On  normal  schools  fnnd   


.      t«9 

22394 

190 

ooooo 

M,B77 

e 

363  34 
10B73 

IS 

soon 

IN)  99 

217  01 

312  IB 

US  73 

3S2  0S 

£8150 

2S2  7I 

GZ4  8G 

3» 

947  62 

900  45 

30 

2S9Ge 

"8l^' 
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Bnndiy  ItemB: 

S.    Chsrt  table,    retomjator;   and   penal   Unatltutlons 

(contract  work  and  sales)   t83.S]2  76 

T.    C.   S..   by  Governor  (Wis.   Veterans'   Home   and 

refands  SpttiilBli- American  war)   31,676  K 

T.    Notary  (eea 2.SIS  00 

T.    Incorporation  nnd  ofllce  fees   SI,  183  69 

T.    InflDraDoe  Commission  fees  44,277  U 

T.    Bank  Examiner's  fees  6.716  09 

T.    Sales  of  books   4,24S  So 

T.    Land  departmeut,  sales  and  tecs  35,932  10 

1240,1X9  Vi 

13,776,072  36 

U.    Tuition  from  normal  seliools  (2.503  64 

V.    Tuition,  farm  sales,  etc..  UnlvcrBlry   ....; 1M.575  7i 

V.    D.  9.  appropriation  tar  University  and   Agricul- 
tural CollfKC  »,0»  00 

— — —      1389. 7S8  n 

W.    MlseellaneoUB  12,658  92 

Total  t4,lTS.46B6S 

The  pages  In  the  report  of  the  Seerelary  of  State  for  (he  year  19iiO.  from 
which  these  flgores  have  been  taken,  are  here  given; 

A— 142.  143;  B— 210,  211;  C— 215,  218;  D— 221.  222;  E— 162;  F— 144;  G— 1*5;  11—146. 
146;  K— H7;  1^148,  162;  M— 153;  K-229.  230:  O— 211,  212;  1'— 216,  217;  <i-21»;  lt-222, 
223,  224rS— 152;  T— 153;  IJ-S23;  V— 216;  W— 153,  IH. 


DI8BUHSBM15NT8  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1900. 

The  rlaaBlflpBtlon   nf  expenses  otid   referenci'B  to   pagex  In   the    report   of  Ihe 

Secretary  of  State  will  he  found  nnder  each  of  the  deparlLnents  In  prevloDs 
pages. 

Eiecullve  Department  H5.781  61 

Secretary  of  State  and  Auditor  39,522  ^ 

Old  Tai  CommlBBlon  of  IMS   864  97 

Treasury  Department  IS. 778  24 

Attorney  General's  Department  12.420  56 

State  Snperlntcnrtent  of  Puhlle  Inslrnctlon  35,5K  17 

Railroad  Comtnlsaloner  DepflttmeDt  7.129  74 

Insurance  CommlsBlnnpr  Department  21.246  06 

Tax  CoromlsBionera  16,S20  38 

A.  Com  mlsBlon  e  rs  nf  I'll  bile   Lanrls   30.950  S7 

AdvectlBlng  lands   238  80 

Bank  Examiner's  Department   12,278  15 

Publishing  bank  reports  296  39 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  InduHtrlal  Stat's'lles  10.149  63 

Factory  Inspecfion  Department  12.342  21 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner's  Department.'. 12,216  ft 

Board  of  Control  24.084  77 

B.  Reformatory,  charilnble  and  penal  Institutions  694,746  32 

Mntntalnlng  chronic  Innane  In  county  asjluras 375,880  62 

Industrial  School  for  GIriB  at  Mllwankee  13,000  00 

Wisconsin  Veterans'  Home  at  Wanpaca  93,989  40 

State  Board  ot  Health  10,016  OS 

State  Veterinarian   and  Velerlnarlnn   Sur'y S. 548  08 

Commissioners  of  Fisheries  31,180  69 

Fish  and  Game  Warden  3.062  41 

Treasury  Agent  2,940  GB 

State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  S26  78 


LAWS  GOVERNINa  ST-ATB  OFFICERS,  ETC. 


State  Law  Library  

State  Bar  EiamlnerB  

Circuit  Conrta  (Joclgea  and  P 

.   State  IlUtorlcal  Sooloty  

Free  I.lbrnry  Comailasluii  ... 
W.   N.   C— 


8,716(19 
1.SI2E2 

IK.SS3  IT 
S,7S1  66 


r  llemi 


Spanlab- 
U.  S.  war  clalniB  lS6I-e.  ciiwniie 
Pabll>li!ne  ruli,  printing  nutk-ei 
Dcat  Mute  Iuiilltiit]r)ii  In  cities  .. 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Aria  ... 
County  Train  lug  Scliuola  for  ien< 

Free  b'eh  BcbiMls  

Manual  Irainlnfi  Id  liigh  aehimli  . 
Wiaconsln  Ualryiueua'  Anoclutloi 

State  F.teuien'H  AsKacIntlon  

Wisconsin  CheewmnUcra' 
Wlaconaln  Cranberry  Gro 
Wlaconaiii  KortlcuKural  Society 

Inspector  of  Apiaries  

Prevention  of  San  Jane  scale  .. 

Mlscellaneona  

D.  Pan-American  Fiposltlon  Comn 
Bounty  on  ivllil  aulinuin  killed  .. 
State  Board  o(  Asrictitture 


il  of  Ii 


iBles  .. 


HtatP  Fair  

under  cli.  IS!.  L.  1S99— 
dleiD  and  expenses 


i.  Stationery  ncconnt  (being  excess  of  purcl 

Legislature  

Oeological  and  Natural  History  Survey   . 

Snperlntendent  Public  Property  

Common  scboola 


120,967  n 

131  88 

965  66 

692  53 

25.74B  64 

539  & 

2.500  00 

97,371  80 

3,^00  00 

2,53)43 


H.  nnirerslty  and  Agrlcaltnral  College 


246,897  88 
»39.eS9  69 

Total  coat,  including  paper  and  stationery 14,012,736  03 

K.  Leaa  eicess  of  "paper  distributed"  over  paper  purchased  during 

Totll  net  eipendll 

nres  daring  tbo  year ».036.997  99 

•Tbeae  soma  are  from    r 
Secretary  of  State  for  1900 

ages  192.   193,   216.   217  and  468  of  the   report   of  the 
excluding  transfer  entries. 
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est  Wanfpn,  DraughtHitiau,  etc. 

B.  The  dlffflrence  bplween  this  total  nn<l   thnt  given  by  the  Secretary  of 

State  la  ncconDtcil  for  by  the  tuct  that  certain  hills  are  Included  In  the 
accounia  by  the  Board  ol  Control  the  closing  days  of  the  flacal  term 
that  do  not  get  Into  the  accoaots  of  tbe  Hecretary  of  Stale  until  later. 

C.  ThlB  la  what  the  glatc  aid  amonnted  to  la  IBOO  for  this  Hoclcty.    Now  the 

state  appropriation  la  tlO.UUO.OU  annnally. 
The  aoclety   haa  an   Income   other   than    that  Toted   by   the   LeRlslatnre. 
thongh  it  la  Bdm:tted  that  Huob  addltioual  income  Is  the  property  of  Ibu 
state,  the  State  Auditor  baa  no  report  of  It. 

D.  Incinded  in  this  mlsccllanoons  account  shown  liy  the  rcpniC  of  the  Sec- 

retary of  Slate  for  19UII.  page  138,  Is  tl50,0l».Utl  uppropriatiou  to  the  new 
Historical  Library  and  I12,lX».va  to  t>aiil>nru  and  Uerryuiau,  -'balance  due 
OD  Statutes," 


F.  The  plan  of  centralized  accounting  recommended  by  tbe  eiperl  accoiint- 

BDta,  under  authorlly  of  Ch,  13,  I,.  1899.  was  adopted  by  tbe  Legislature 
In  tbe  enactment  of  i'b.  tS3.  L.  1901.  Tbe  expense  under  Ch.  133,  L.  l<ffl». 
terminated  Id  April.  1900. 

G.  In  showing  the  cost  of  each  department  the  slatiouery  distributed  by  the 

Superintendent  of  Tubllc  Property  hns  been  considered,  and  this  Hem 
sbowB  tbe  expense  purchase  of  stationery;  over  and  above  tbe  amount 
Bbown  Ib  dtatrlbiitcd.  (See  potte  BW  Id  tbe  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  (or  1900.) 

H.    This  does  not  Include  r9,0C0  borrowed  by  (he  rulverslty. 

K.  In  tbe  cost  of  each  department  tbe  paper  used  and  waste  austnlned  la 
printing  reports,  etc.,  and  furnished  to  the  State  Printer  by  tbe  Commis- 
sioners of  Prtnllng,  has  been  consideretl,  and  tbls  Hem  IB  necessary  to 
barmonize  the  valui>  of  paper  dietrihiited  from  paper  room  witli  pur- 
chaBea  of  paper  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  ISW.  (See  pages  191  and 
488  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  1900.) 
Paper  (and  waste  thereon),  as  distributed,  paper  purchased  and  adver- 
tising bids  for  same,  |6,738.0i. 


The  foregoing  compilation  was  prepared  by  Stephen  W.  Oil- 
man, attomey-at-law,  Madison,  Wis.,  while  holding  the  position 
of  Deputy  Commiasioner  of  this  Bureau. 
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PART    VI." 


Women  Employed  in  Factories. 


During  tlio  past  yoar  tliia  bureau  lias  l»epn  endoavoring  to 
gather  such  data  as  might  t^-nd  to  show  in  a  general  way  tlie 
wage-earning  capacity  and  the  worktng  environment  of  the 
women  and  girls  employed  in  the  factories  of  Milwaukee  and 
certain  other  cities  of  the  state.  The  information  so  obtained 
is  prcacntwl  herewitli  in  both  tjibular  and  descriptive  form  and 
it  is  believed  tliat  it  covers  the  subject  in  a  fairly  comprehen- 
sive way,  though  with  an  indnstrial  life  90  extensive  and  varied 
as  fhiit  whi(Oi  may  \m  found  in  WiwouMin  it  proved  iniiMts- 
sible  in  the  time  allowed  and  with  tlie  present  resources  of  Uio 
department  to  eneonipasa  tlie  whole  fiehl  or  to  dwell  in  particu- 
lar upon  any  special  portion  of  it  The  rejKirt  is  rather  the  . 
lH)ginniiig  of  a  proposed  series  of  studies  or  investigations  into 
the  lives  of  the  working  women  of  Wisconsin  and  should  be 
read  in  that  light.  Xo  attempt  lias  Iteen  made  to  aolvo  any  prob- 
leui  or  ti>  offer  any  n-nipdy  for  existing  ills.  That  which  is  givni 
is  merely  a  statement  of  what  was  seen  and  heard  in  the  course 
of  ninny  hours  sptnit  in  factories.  The  entire  iuvestigntion  was 
])ersonally  conducted  and  nothing  ajJiK-ars  in  the  rcjiort  that 
has  not  reo'ivefl  individual  attention.  The  method  by  which 
the  data  was  gatliered  was  the  nimplo  and  direct  one  of  going 
to  the  w>rkors  themselves,  f'ertain  printed  blanks  with  ques- 
tions pertinent  to  the  worker's  life  ^vere  prepared  and  on  the 

'ThlH  part  bas  I ippd  prepared  hy  Miss  I<1h  M.  Jucks.m  of  Mllwniihoi-,  Au«LMt- 
aot  F'Rvtory  Inoprctor  In  this  state.  ■ 

41       .  ■■""« 8'''' 
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replies  to  these  the  tables  tliat  form  part  of  the  report  are  based. 
The  descriptive  matter  is  taken  from  personal  notes.  The  two 
Buppleraeiit  each  other,  though  for  various  reasons  the  descrip- 
tive i»ortion  covers  a  wider  range  of  territory  than  do  the  tables. 
This  is  largely  Ane  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the 
workei-8  to  fill  out  the  blanks.  In  no  ease  was  a  blank  filled 
out  by  any  one  else  than  tho  worker  herself  accepted  and  this 
lessened  the  number  obtained  to  those  made  out  by 
workers  who  had  been  personally  interviewed.  In  all  769 
blanks,  representing  that  number  of  girls  employed  in  34  dif- 
ferent lines  of  factory  work  were  thus  obtained,  while  personal 
notoa  were  taken  of  forty-five  kinds  of  employment.  In  all 
112  establishments  were  visited,,  many  of  them  several  times> 
and  all  of  tliom  at  least  twice.  Tlio  plan  pursued  was  to  make 
an  inspection  of  eaeli  place  in  company  with  the  manager  or 
foreman  or  someone  ddegated  to  the  task  of  guide.  'In  this 
way  tho  work  actually  being  done  was  noted  and  at  the  same 
time  the  views  of  those  in  authority  were  obtained  with  more  or 
less  definiteness.  This  inspection  was  followed  by  a  visit  at  the 
noon  hour  when,  relieved  from  their  duties,  the  workers  were 
generally  found  willing  to  discuss  matters  relative  to  their  work 
and  their  lives.  It  is  Imlievcd  that  in  this  way  something  of 
each  point  of  view  was  secured,  and  that  the  report  can  not 
be  accused,  therefore,  of  leaning  too  much  to  either  one  side  or 
the  other.  In  addition  to  information  gathered  in  both  these 
ways  much  was  gained  in  personal  visits  to  Workers  outside  of 
their  business  hours,  though  not  enough  of  this  was  done  to 
make  it  seem  wise  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  tho  home  life 
of  the  factory  class.  The  investigation  has  been  strictly  con- 
fined, therefore,  to  what  women  arc  doing  in  factories,  wliat 
tliey  are  being  paid  for  doing  it  and  what  they  themselves  be- 
lieve regarding  their  work  and  its  possibilities  for  advance- 
ment. An  effort  was  made  to  gain  some  idea  of  their  ambi- 
tions and  also  of  their  attitude  towards  certain  other  lines  of 
work.  As  it  is  generally  believed  that  to  the  extension  of  fac- 
tory life  for  women  is  due  the  lack  of  workers  in  domestic 
wrvice,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  reach  .the  factory  worker's 
point  of  view  regarding  housework.     Tliat  particular  portion  of 
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the  work,  taken  in  connection  with' the  special  report  on  domes- 
tic service  which  appears  in  the  present  volume,  is  believed  to  be 
of  unusual  interest. 

In  selecting  the  employments  considered  in  the  report  no  ef- 
fort was  made  to  pick  out  the  most  ardiions  or  the  smallest 
paid.  It  was  intended  rather  to  roach  ns  many  vai'viiig  lines 
of  work  in  which  women  are  engaged  as  possible,  and  to  present 
the  facta  so  that  they  might  truthfully  reflect  the  actual  condi- 
tions- Host  of  the  work  was  carried  on  in  Milwaukee,  since 
the  greatest  number  of  factories  are  centered  there,  but  certain 
other  cities  in  the  state,  such  as  Sheboygan,  Kenosha,  Oshkoeh, 
Appleton,  Xeenab  and  Mcnasha  were  visited,  aa  in  each  of 
these  places  factory  life  for  women  presents  certain  distinctive 
aspects.  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  only  factory  work  was 
considered.  Such  employments  as  millinery,  dressmaking, 
laundry  work,  telephone  service,  hotel  service  and  so  on  were 
reserved  for  Iftter  inquiries,  and  the  present  one  was  confined 
to  factory  work  exclusively. 

The  lines  of  employment  in  which  schedules  were  obtained 
were: 

1,  bag  factoiics;  2,  box  factories;  3,  blind  factories;  4,  book 
binderies ;  5,  brass  foundries ;  6,  breweries ;  7,  candy  factories ; 
8,  chair  factories;  9,  cigar  box  factories;  10,  clothing  factories; 
11,  enameling  works;  12,  envelope  factory;  13,  foundries;  14, 
fur  garment  fuetovies;  15,  glove  factories;  Ifi,  grass  twine  fac- 
tory; 17,  hammock  and  fly  net  factories;  18,  hosiery  factory; 
19,  knitting  factories;  20,_  lace  paper  factory;  21,  paint  fac- 
tory; 22,  paper  bag  factory;  23,  paper  mills;  24,  papier  mache 
factory;  25,  shirt  factories;  26,  shoe  factories;  27,  soap  fac- 
tory ;  28,  straw  works;  20,  tin  ware  factories ;  30,  tobacco  pack- 
ing factories;  31,  undenvear  factories;  33,  toy  factories;  33, 
trunk  factory ;  34,  woolen  mills. 

In  addition  to  these  the  employments  covered  by  tho  notes 
include:  1,  artificial  flower  and  feather  factory;  2,  casket  fac- 
torj-;  3,  cotton  batten  mill;  4,  dyeing  and  cleaning  works;  5, 
lye  works;  6,  leatlier  works;  7,  match  factory;  8,  pearl  button 
factory;  9,  pipo  covering  factory;  ]0,  rag  shops;  11,  watch  fac- 
tory. 

,,g„,-c....yCA)Oglc 
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Sotoe  of  these  have  been  combined  under  one  head,  and  a*  in 
each  factory  a  number  of  difFeront  employments  were  carried 
on,  the  investigation  really  represents  a  much  larger  field  tjian 
would  appear  by  tho  figures  quoted  above. 

That  part  of  the  data,  which  was  thus  obtained  on  the  sdied-- 
nles  and- which  admitted  of  t-abulation,  has  been  compiled  into 
about  forty  tables,  and  these  tables,  together  with  a  brief  analy- 
sis of  each,  are  presented  first  in  order  in  this  part.  That  part 
again  which  was  obtainetl  through  personal  observations  and 
which  did  not  adjnit  of  tabulation  is  given  under  "Personal 
01>s<'r\'^ationa,"  inwne«liately  after  the  tables.  The  notes  in  this 
ease  liavo  been  claasified  by  industries,  and  may  be  ivgarded  as 
supplementary  to  the  tables. 


mitriii-i.A.K 

W   KMl-U.YES. 

ClasslHoaUun. 

1  Na 

mbar. 

Per<!«o(. 

1 

5 

71  -9 

Ollipr  !C«roi"'Bii  < 

769 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  lar^  foreign- 
born  population  of  Wiaeonsiit,  over  three-foiirths  of  the  wage- 
earning  women  reported  in  the  present  investigation  were  na- 
tive liom.  Of  the  total  of  7Ci)  coming  under  tlio  scoj>c  of  this 
inquiry,  r)4n,  or  11.''iii  per  cent.,  were  born  in  Wisconsin,  and 
S(!,  or  11,10  per  cent,,  in  other  states  of  tlic  union,  making  a 
total  of  (JS.'),  or  f<2.r)S  per  cent^,  who  are  Americans  by  right 
of  birtli.  Tlie  lu-otwrtion  would  probably  have  been  still 
higher  if  a  larger  number  pf  those  industries  calling  for  a 
higher  degree  of  technical  still  had  been  included  in  the  inves- 
tigation, iustrnd,  as  was  the  casi-,  of  tlie  inquii'v  being  confined 
almost  exclusively  lo  those  trades  in  whicli  comparatively  little 
skill  is  requii-cii.  Such  occ\i]>ation?  offer  the  most  profitable 
field  for  girls  and  women  of  the  emigrant  class,  since  the  tasks 
arc  easily  loarnetl,  and  it  would  not  have  l>een  surprising  if  a 
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predominance  of  foreign-bom  workers  had  been  found  among 
tlioao  reporting.  As  it  proved,  but  134,  or  17.42  per  cent., 
were  bom  outside  tliia  country,  and  it  is  significant  that  of  this 
number  98,  or  12.74  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  reporting, 
were  bom  in  Germany,  a  proportion  higher  by  12,  or  1.55  per 
cent.,  ttian  that  borne  the  -wliole  by  tlie  number  of  those  bom 
in  all  the  otJicr  states.  Kussia  claims  the  next  larjiest  number, 
9,  or  1.17  per  cent.,  and,  curionsly  enough,  8,  or  1,04  per  cent., 
were  U>m  in  Kngtand.  But  C>,  or  .fi")  jwr  cent.,  were  bom  iu 
I'oland,  hut  tliis  can  scarcely  he  taken  an  indicativP  of  actual  con- 
ditions since  many  iweupations  arc  alnioet  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
I'olish  l>om  girls  and  women,  while  in  nearly  every  industry  in- 
cluded in  the  investigation  Poles  are  to  be  found.  The  small 
proportion  represented  in  the  table  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that 
greater  difHoulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  information 
from  Polish  girls  than  from  any  other  class.  In  many  cases 
where  the  native  horn  and  German  girls  readily  answered  in- 
quiries, not  a  girl  of  Polish  hirtli  could  be  persuaded  to  even 
examine  Uie  schedules,  much  less  respond  to  their  questions. 
Fourteen  of  the  whole  number  of  1.82  per  cent  were  bom  in 
countries  other  than  those  cited,  including  Switzerland,  Hun- 
gary, Wales,  Holland,  Norway,  Austria  and  Canada. 
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BIRTHl'I.ACB  OF  MOTHERS  OF   EMPLOYKS. 


CUwiflcBtton. 

Komber. 

Peroent. 

1 
1 

Other  Europpnu  c 

768 

Comparing  the  table  allowing  the  nativity  of  parents  of  the 
workers  reporting  with  that  showing  the  birtliplace  of  the 
workers  themselves,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  as  to  native 
and  foreign  bom  are  reversed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  parents 
having  immigrated  to  this  country.  Taking  up  the  table  re- 
lating to  the  nativity  o£  tho  fathers  of  employes  reporting  it 
will  bo  seen  that  only  103,  or  13.39  per  cent.,  were  bom  in 
\Yiaconsin  a,nd  but  52,  or  C.76  per  cent.,  in  other  states  of  the 
union,  making  a  total  of  155,  or  20.15  per  cent.,  native  bom  as 
contrasted  to  tlie  614,  or  79.85  per  cent,  bom  in,  foreign  lands. 
Of  this  latter  nnmbcr,  4(i2,  or  (i0.08  per  cent,,  are  natives  of 
Germany,  25,  or  3.25  per  cent,,  of  Ireland,  21,  or  2.73  per  cent., 
of  Poland,  and  15,  or  l.!)5  per  cent.,  of  England.  Nine  of  the 
fathers  were  bom  in  Itussia,  and  the  same  number  are  Cana- 
dians, while  eight,  or  1.04  per  cent.,  were  bom  in  Holland. 
lJ(;iii(iark  and  Norway  have  tlie  same  representation,  7,  or  91 
per  cent,  rifty-oiie,  or  6.04  per  cent.,  came  from  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  A  greater  proiKtrtion  of  the  mothers  were 
native  born,  115,  or  14.90  per  cent.,  having  been  bom  in  Wis- 
consin, and  58,  or  7.54  per  cent,  in  other  states,  making  a  total 
of  173,  or  22.50  per  cent.,  bom  in  the  United  States.  This 
makes  IS,  or  2.35  j>er  cent.,  more  native  bom  mothers  tJiaa 
native  bom  fathers.  Eoiir  hundred  fifty-four)  or  59.04  per 
cent.,  of  the  mothers  were  bom  in  Gennany,  this  being  8,  or  1.03 
per  cent,  less  than  the  munber  of  fathers  hailing  from  tbe 
Fatherland.  Ireland  and  Poland  are  the  birthplaces  of  an 
equal  number  of  mothers,  22,  or  2.86  per  cent.,  this  being  less 
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in  each  case  than  the  number  of  fathers  coming  from  those  two 
countries.  The  nimiber  of  workers  reporting  Bussia  as  the 
birthplace  of  their  mothers  is  the  same  as  those  giving  that 
country  aa  the  birthplace  of  their  fathers.  Eight,  or  1.04  per 
cent,  of  tho  mothers  came  from  Canada,  and  7,  or  .1)1  per  cent., 
from  England,  tlie  last  named  number  being  the  same  for  Hol- 
land. Other  European  countries  were  the  birthplaces  of  67, 
or  8.71  per  cent.,  of  the  whole  number,. 
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Inquiry  as  to  the  kind  of  work  done  in  tlie  factory  by  women 
and  girls  shows  that  the  lai^est  niunber  are  employed  in  hand 
labor  of  one  kind  and  another.  Of  the  709  employes  reporting, 
495,  or  04.37  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  tasks  that  were  either 
wholly  or  in  part  done  by  hand,  while  245,  or  31.86  per  cent., 
operated  machines.  TV-enty-seven,  or  3.51  per  cent,  held  po- 
sitioua  as  forewomen,  and  2,  or  .26  per  cent,  were  inspectors. 
In  many  cases,  howover,  tlie  work  of  forewomen  and  inspectors 
was  similar,  as  the  forewoman  herself  is  often  merely  an  in- 
spector witli  a  few  additional  duties  as  monitor.  She  in  her 
turn  is  under  the  authority  of  a  foreman.  The  percentage  of 
forewomen  and  inspectors  responding  to  the  schedules  is  com- 
paratively small,  as  many  refused  to  fill  out  the  blanks  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  intended  for  tho  workers,  not  for  these  in 
places  of  authority. 
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Perhaps  tlie  most  striking  deduction  to  I>e  made  from  tlio 
talile  dealing  with  the  length  of  time  in  which  the  workers  had 
been  in  the  omploy  o£  tho  establishments  where  they  ^vere  found 
at  the  date  of  the  inquire-,  is  Hiat  there  is  a  lack  of  permanency 
in  the  service  they  render.  Of  the  whole  number,  227,  or  29.52 
per  cent.,  had  been  at  work  less  than  one  year,  while  210,  or 
27.31  por  cent,,  had  lieon  at  work  over  one  year,  but  less  than 
tliree  years.  This  goes  to  sul>stantiate,  in'a  measure,  the  state- 
ment frequently  made  by  employers  to  the  effect  that  while 
women  workers  are  more  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  the 
tasks  assigned  them,  they  do  not  always  have  the  ambition  which 
leads  a  man  to  stay  in  a  position  until  he  has  mastered  its  de- 
mands. Such  complaint  was  not  made,  however,  by  employers 
of  skilled  labor,  bnt  by  those  depending  upon  the  unskilled  class 
for  the  perfoniiancc  of  work  more  or  less  monotonous.  It  was 
asscrlfd  that  in  such  line  of  cmplovment  girls  drift  from  one 
l)la<!e  to  the  other,  ap])arently  set^king  a  i-elief  from  irksome 
ivutine.  Where  a  higher  degi-ec  of  skill  was  neceesarj'  before 
a  fair  wage  could  be  earned  tliis  was  not  the  case  and  it  can  be 
said  safely  that  the  lower  the  skill  required  and  tlie  more  mon- 
otonous tlio  task,  the  greater  is  the  inipennanency  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  woiter.    . 

From  tJiese  two  numbers,  which  represent  5C.83  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  the  a<-ale  rapidly  falls.  But  157,  or  20.42  per  cent, 
hiid  lici'n  at  work  three  yeai-s  but  le^a  than  five;  136,  or  17.68 
]XT  «4it.,  five  years,  but  niuler  ten,  and  32,  or  4.16  jier  cent,  ten 
but  under  fiftiH'ii  years.  The  classification  ends  with  those  wto 
had  worked  for  the  same  oiu])loyer  over  fifteen,  and  these  num- 
bentl  7,  or  but  .91  \>or  cent.,  of  the  entire  mimlxsr  reporting. 
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The  sources  o£  supply  from  which  the  factory  draws  its 
women  workers  aro  indicated  in  the  table  above,  which  deals 
with  tJie  various  occupations  in  which  the  women  and  girls  con.- 
cemed  in  this  report  were  employed  previous  to  engaging  in  that 
in  which  they  were  found  at  the  time  o£  the  inquiry.  The  most 
noticeable  fact,  here  demonstrated,  is  tliat  tie  greatest  number 
of  workers  responding  to  tlie  scliodulea  bad  had  no  previous 
oceupation.  They  numbered  289,  or  37.58  per  cent,  of  the 
wbolt^  This  may  seem  to  contradict  the  inference  of  instabil- 
ity of  service,  drawn  from  the  preceding  table,  but  such  a  con- 
clusion could  not  be  reached  ivith  any  surety  from  the  data  on 
hand.  It  rather  indicates  that  a  very  large  number  of  those 
respon<ling  were  young  girls,  often  fresh  from  the  lower  schools 
and  at  the  threshold  of  their  working  career.  This  can,  not  be 
accurately  proved,  as  no  record  of  the  ages  was  taken,  but  by 
far  tlie  greater  number  of  respondents  were  in  their  teena. 
\\Tiat  really  sen'pa  to  strengtlien  the  impression  of  the  factory 
girl's  wandering  proclivities  is  tlie  fact  that  237,  or  30.82  per 
cent.,  had  worked  in  other  factories  than  the  ones  in  which  they 
were  found,  almost  as  large  a  number  as  those  who  had  done  no 
work  at  all. 

Xext  in  point  of  number  to  diose  canning  from  other  fac- 
tories are  the  girls  who  were  engaged  in  housework  before  going 
into  tlie  factor^-,  and  who  nuntWr  148, .or  19.25  per  cent. 
Twenty-five  of  3.2.'t  per  cent,  had  done  office  work,  and  12,  or 
1.56,  had  I)een  senmstres.fes  or  dressmakers.  The  remaining 
58,  or  7.54  |K>r  cent,,  had  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tions, including  laundry  work,  teaching,  millinery,  clerking, 
telephone  operating  and  nursing. 
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The  two  tables  imniediately  preceding  are  so  closely  related 
that  it  Las  been  deemed  best  to  consider  them  together  rather 
than  separately.  They  have  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  by  women  and  girls  in  factories  and  with  the  time  required 
for  the  workers  to  master  the  details  of  the  special  tasks  as- 
signed to  them.  The  statement  heretofore  made  in  this  report 
that  a  lai-ge  proportion  of  those  responding  to  the  inquiry  be- 
longed to  the  unskilled  class  is  further  borne  out  by  the  table 
in  whicli  the  replies  to  the  question,  "Do  your  present  duties  re- 
quire special  skill  and  are  they  dithcult  to  learn?"  have  been 
classified.  But  240,  or  31,21  per  cent.,  lay  claim  to  doing 
skilled  work,  the  other  529,  or  08.79  j)er  ceaL,  being  employed 
in  occupations  that,  while  requiring  more  or  less  practice,  call 
for  the  exercise  of  but  little  skill,  a  fact  corroborated  by  the  ob- 
servation of  tlie  inspector  who  conJiicted  the  inquiry. 

This  is  further  shown  by  the  table  presenting  the  various 
lengtlis  of  timfi  required  to  attain  proficiency.  Nearly  one-half 
the  girls — in  exact  figures,  341,  or  44.3i  per  cent. — gave  a 
merely  nominal  time,  Jlany  of  tliese  replied  to  the  question, 
"How  long  did  it  take  you  to  become  familiar  with  your  present 
duties  ?"  by  the  statement  "No  time  at  all,"  and  others  put  the 
time  at  from  half  a  day  to  one  week.  All  these  replies  were 
classified  under  the  head  of  "nominal  time,"  .  Those  who  had 
spent  over  a  week,  hut  less  than  a  month,  in  learning  their  taaka 
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niunbered  170,  or  22,11  per  cent.  One  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
or  20.68  per  cent,  Lad  spent  over  one  month,  but  less  than  six 
months,  in  mastering  the  details  of  their  work,  and  42,  or  5,46 
per  cent,,  had  put  in  over  six  months,  but  less  than  one  year. 
Only  57,  or  7.41  per  cent,  were  doing  work  that  had  required 
a  service  of  one  year  or  more  before  skill  could  be  acquired. 
Under  this  latter  clasaification  were  several  who,  after  working 
two  and  tliree  years,  replied  that  thoy  were  "still  learning." 

AUK   DUTIES  TIRESOME  OR  EXHAUSTING? 


Classifleation. 

Nu^be. 

'■■-'■ 
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In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  worker's  opinion  of  her  task, 
tho  question  "Are  your  duties  tiresome  or  exhausting?"  was 
asked  and  it  is  rather  suri>rising  to  note  that  501,  or  65,15  per 
cent,  answered  this  in  the  negative,  and  that  but  164,  or  21.33 
per  cent,  admitted  that  the  work  required  of  them  was  in  any 
way  hard.  The  remaining  104,  or  13,52  per  cent,,  qualified 
their  rej>lies  by  saying  that  their  duties  were  "not  very  exhaust- 
ing." It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  tasks  that  to  the  on-looker 
seem  onerous  are  not  deemed  so  by  the  workers  themselves, 
Much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  The  factory  ^vorker,  ac- 
customed from  childhood  to  a  life  of  toil,  accepts  certain  things 
as  inevitable.  Bodily  weariness  becomes  so  much  a  part  and 
parcel  of  life  that  its  absence  would  be  more  remarkable  than  its 
presence.  Moreover,  constant  repetition  tends  to  lighten  the 
immediately  exhausting  effects  of  a  task,  whatever  its  effects 
may  be  in  the  end.  Many  girls,  when  personally  questioned, 
said  that  their  work  was  "not  hard  now,"  or  that  they  had 
"gro^vn  used  to  it."  Another  fact  to  be  taken  into  eonsidera- 
tiaa  is  the  girl's  reluctance  to  put  down  on  paper  what  might, 
if  her  employer  should  see  it,  be  construed  into  a  criticism  of 
her 'job.  Work  ia  not  so  easily  obtained  that  many  risks  can 
be  taken  and  it  is  likely  that  many  girls  who  might  to  themselves 
admit  that  their  work  demands  too  heavy  a  drain  upon  their 
strength,  would  not  make  such  a  statement  to  anyo;i;ie  ej^eii  aH)qIc 
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ACTTIAI,  LOWEST  WEEKLY  BARNiyOS  K\  EH  RECEIVED  BY  THOSE 
INCLUDED,  TOGETHEH  WITH  TIIK  TOTAL  WEKiiLY  EAltNJNGS  AND 
THE  AVEllAGB  WBKKLV  EAHMXOH  TO  KACll  MMl'LOVK. 
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1.50  piT -week  I  107  |  ll»  50 


Tcitnl    I  763    I      11.90560 

The'tlireo  tables  prfxvJiiig:  show  the  wagc-earniiig  history  of 
the  769  women  and  girls  undpr  consideration.  The  first  table 
presents  the  actual  weekly  eaminps  of  each  employe  at  the  time 
of  the  investigation,  tofrothor  with  the  total  weekly  earnings  for 
all  in  cflch  class  and  thti  average  weekly  earnings  for  each  em- 
ploye. The  Hocond  tiihio  presents  the  nctnal  highest  weekly 
eaniiujJS'  ever  received  by  these  same  jHTMons,  together  witli  the 
totjil  higlipat  earnings  jier  week  for  each  class  and  the  highest 
average  w-eekly  earnings  for  each  individual.  The  third  table 
.  covers  Uie  same  thing  from  the  Ktandpoint  of  the  lowest  point 
in  the  wage  earning  history  of  each  ])erson,  and  the  three,  taken 
separately  or  together,  offer  some  unusual  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

It  will  Ite  seen  that  the  greatest  ininiil)cr  of  ])ersoi)s  in  any  one 
{•lass  of  the  table  dealing  with  the  weekly  earnings  which  were 
rccelvwl  at  tlio  time  of  the  investigation  are  the  i)!  who  were 
making  $3.00  a  week,  while  tlie  smallest  nnnil»cr  were  the  two 
who  were  receiving  bnt  $!.".■>  for  a  week's  services.  It  ia  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  a  scale  which  niiis  from  ^l.T."*  to  $11.70, 
which  is  the  average  of  the  thirteen  jx'rsons  who  received  over 
$9.00  a  week,  the  greatest  nunilwr  of  individuals  is  ma.'ised 
about  iriidway  between  the  two  extremes,  (!11  being  concen- 
trated between  tlie  $'!.00  and  $3,00  points.  Tlie  average 
weekly  earnings  for  tlie  760  at  the  time  of  inquiry  were  $4.59. 
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Somewiiat  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  second  table,  which 
deals  with  t]ie  highest  weekly  earnings  ever  received  by  the  in- 
dividuals under  consideration,  gives  the  average  for  each  person 
aa  $4.74,  which  is  aliRhtly  above  that  of  the  average  earnings  at 
the  time  of  t]ie  inquiry.  This  might  be  taken  to  indicate  a  de- 
preciation in  the  wage  earning  capacity  of  the  workers  or  a  fall- 
ing in  the  scale,  though  being  but  .15  per  cent  it  is  not  so  lai^ 
aa  to  be  alarming.  It  does,  however,  corroborate  the  informal 
statements  of  many  of  the  older  workers  who,  looking  back  over 
working  careers  of  from^  ten  to  thirty  years,  declared  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  wages  in  that  tima  The  figures 
in  tho  t^T0  tables  would  secm^  to  justify  tVieir  point  of  view.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  the  range  o£  the  scale  in  the  second  table 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  first,  beginning  with  the  same  $1.75 
but  going  to  $13.50,  which  is  the  average  of  the  twenty-five 
workers  who  at  some  previous  period  in  their  careers  had  earned 
over  $9.00  a  week.  The  concentration  between,  the  $3,00  and 
$6.00  classes  not  so  large,  being  523. 

Th3  average  for  the  lowest  wages  ever  received  by  the  761' 
workers,  as  \vi\l  be  seen  from  the  tliird  table  of  this  series,  was 
$3,48  a  week,  ivhilo  tho  scale  runs  from  $1.00,  which  ^vas  re- 
ceived by  tliirty-five,  to  $6.75,  the  latter  being  tho  lowest  figure 
at  which  three  of  the  workers  began  their  careers.  The  greats 
est  number  in  any  one  class  in  this  table  is  the  110  who  started 
at  $2.00  a  week,  although  there  arc  almost  as  many  in  the  $1.50 
class,  107  having  begun  work  at  tliose  wages.  The  concentra- 
tion hero  is  between  tlie  $1.50  and  $3.50  points,  615  being  in- 
cluded between  those  amounts,  showing  how  very  small  is  the 
wage  paid  girls  at  the  beginning  of  their  working  careers. 

CI.ASSIFlim   WUT'.KI.Y    HARNINfiS    KT;i  KIVKH    AT   TIIH   TIMB   OF 
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In  the  three  tables  above  the  samf"  facta  have  been  reduced  to 
amaUer  compass  for  the  sake  of  easier  study  and  comparison. 
Instead  of  giving  the  actual  wages  received  by  the  workers,  they 
are  divided  into  approximate  classes,  all  those  making  less  than 
$3  a  week  being  classed  together  and  all  those  making  $9  and 
over  forming  a  separate  class,  while  those'  earning  various 
amounts  between  these  two  figures  are  separated  into  six  classes, 
viz.:  those  making  $3  but  less  than  $4  a  week;  those  making 
$4  but  less  than  $5;  those  making  $5  but  less  than.  $6;  those 
making  $6  but  less  than  $T ;  those  making  $7  but  less  than  $8, 
and  those  making  $8  but  less  than  $9. 

Taking  up,  first  of  all,  the  table  giving  the  earnings  at  tlie 
time  of  the  investigation,  it  will  be  soi^n  that  the  largest  class  is 
that  making  $4  but  less  than  $5  a  week.  It  numlwre  21(i,  or 
28.09  per  cent.,  which  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  the  class  making 
$3  hut  less  than  $4,  the  latter  numbering  215,  or  27. 9C  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  The  smallest  class  is  that  included  under  the 
head  of  those  making  $8  but  less  than  $9,  which  forms  but  1.83 
per  cent,  of  the  wliole,  ITiosc  mahng  $0  and  over  come  to 
2.86  per  cent. 

In  the  table  giving  the  highest  wages  ever  received  by  the 
workers,  the  largest  class  is  that  which  made  $4,b>it  Icsa^ftwV-^lc 
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$5  a  week.  It  nnmbere  222,  or  28.87  per  cent.,  while  die  small- 
est class,  as  was  tlie  case  in  tlie  table  giving  present  pamings,  is 
that  incJnilod  iiuder  the  head  of  tli()3e  who  nnule  $8  but  less* 
tliaii  $9  and  wlio  nnnilxtrnd  2.99  per  cent.  Those  who  made 
$0  or  over  formed  HAS  per  cent. 

Gronped  into  the  same  classes,  tli((  facts  presented  in  the  third 
table,  which  gives  the  lowest  wages  receivejJ,  are  unusually  in- 
teresting. The  most  significant,  [>erhap3,  is  tlie  great  propor- 
tion of  workers  who  started  at  less  than  $3  a  week.  The  actual 
number  of  the  in<lividnals  is  510  and  thoj'  form  67.49  per  cent 
of  the  whole  or  almost  ttiree-foiirths  of  the  whole.  Those  who 
be^an  in  the  tlie  $6  class  number  hut  7,  or  .9 1  per  cent. 

COMPAKiSO.NS  OK  WKKKI.Y  EAllMNGS. 


CloaolflEatioo. 

Tims  of  Report  ins 
NumbM.jpercem. 

UiRbes 

"'■•■"■I 

Lowest  Wane. 
Number.lpercent. 

I*ss  thBD  I3.O0  per  week 
Less  tban    S.OO  per  week 
L*9B  tbau    S.0O  per  week 

Ut 

S.32 

if 

3« 
S58 

■i! 

1 

E19    [      67.49 

7fE  i    99:w 

1 

In  the.la.'ft  table  of  the  s<'ri<w  dealing  with  weekly  earnings, 
the  facta  herclofim!  pi'csented  are  still  further  reduced  for  tlie 
pnrpi^fie  of  comparison.  All  the  returns  have  been  brought  into 
four  classes :  Those  making  less  than  $3.00  a  week ;  those  mak- 
ing less  tlian  $.5.00  a  week ;  those  making  less  than  $6-00  a  week 
and  those  making  $C.0O  a  wix'k  and  over.  Under  these  heads 
aro  arranged  the  figures  showing  llie  number  of  those  rei)orting 
the  wages  they  were  rer'ei\'ing  at  the  time  of  the  iiKjnirj'  as 
well  us  the  liighest  unci  lowest  wages  they  had  ever  received. 
The  infcn'iieos  are  so  obvious  tliiit  there  is  no  need  of  drawing 
far  fetched  deductions.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves,  but 
each  class  is  worthy  of  scjiarate  and  special  analysis. 

It  will  he  seen  that  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  there  were  but 
64,  or  H.Z-2  per  cent,  receiving  less  than  $3.00  a  week.  Thirty- 
six,  or  4.(tS  per  cent.,  had  never  made  any  more  than  that  and 
for  51!>,  or  67.4il,  tlmt  amount  was  the  lowest  tJiey  had  over  re- 
ceived. There  is  a  uniform  inciTasc  in  all  the  figures  of  the  next 
group  which  includes  those  making  less  than  $5.00  a  week.  _^At 
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the  time  of  the  inquiry  these  numbered  495,  or  65.37  per  cent. 
For  433,  or  56.31  per  cent.,  the  highest  wage  point  ever  reached 
wfl3  lesa  than  $5.00  and  751,  or  07.66,  had  started  at  less  than 
that  figure.  Tho  third  group  comprises  those  who  had  received 
less  than  $6.00  a  week.  Out  of  the  769  reporting,  there  were 
610  receiving  less  than  $1.00  a  day  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry, 
or  79,33  per  cent,,  which  is  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 
The  highest  wages  ever  received  by  558,  or  72.57,  came  to  less 
than  $6.00  a  week  and  762,  or  99.09  per  cent.,  had  begun  below 
the  $1,00  a  day  point.  Those  who  received  $6.00  a  week  or 
over  at  the  time  of  reporting  numbered  159,  or  20.67  per  cent. 
The  highest  wages  received  by  211,  or  37.43  per  cent.,  came  to 
$6.00  a  week  or  over.  Tho  num))er  beginning  work  at  $1.00  a 
day  or  over  was  very  small,  being  but  7,'  or  ,91  per  cent,' 

It  will  be  seen  readily  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
women  wage  earners  make  less  than  $1.00  a  day  and  that  a 
veiy  large  proportion  come  under  tho  classification  of  less  than 
$5.00  a  week.  How  few  occupations  offer  women  workers  an 
opportunity  of  working  up  from  the  $1.00  a  day  scale  is  inti- 
mated by  tho  very  few  who  gave  that  figure  as  their  starting 
point.  Usually,  it  will  be  seen,  tlie  $1.00  a  day,  from  being  the 
starting  point,  is  the  goal  whidi  over  three-fourths  ncft'or  reach. 
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The  preceding  table  is  devoted  to  not  yearlj  earainga  as  dis- 
tinpiisliwl  froto  weekly  wage  rates.  A  wag©  earner's  theoretio 
inrtHiie,  based  od  a  given  weekly  wage,  may  be  a  vei^  different 
thing  from  what  the  wage  earner  aetiially  receives  in  the  course 
of  ft  year.  Continuity  of  wage  in  factory  work  depends  upon 
continuity  of  service,  and  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  stip- 
ulated hours  of  work  is  likely  to  be  reflected  in  the  Saturday 
night  envelope.  When  the  factory  closes  down  for  repwrs  or 
when  it  is  overtaken  by  the  dull  season  that  is  likely  to  occur  in 
oviTy  trade  tlie  worker's  wages  stop.  They  stop,  too,  when 
through  lior  own  or  her  family's  sickness  or  misfortune  she  is 
kept  at  home.  Alnny  causes  tend  to  contribute  to  the  amoimt 
of  liwt  tinio  cliargcd  to  her  account  during  the  year  and  though 
in  many  cases  she  can  not  be  held  responsibie  she  is  obliged  to 
pay  the  penalty  in  the  shape  of  a  decrease  in  her  annual  incOTue, 
This  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  amounts  given  by 
tlie  workers  under  consideration  as  their  yearly  incomes  and 
tho  amounts  that  could  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  weekly 
wage  rates  by  tlio  number  of  weeks  in  a  year. 

In  the  table  the  actual  yearly  earnings  as  given  by  the 
workers  themselves  appear.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  amounts 
nm  from  $10,  which  was  tho  estimate  of  the  incomes  of  four 
bc^nners  who  had  been  at  work  but  a  few  weeks,  to  an  average 
of  $507  for  the  seven  workers  who  went  over  the  $500  marie. 
There  were  ouly  soven  also  in  tho  $450  class,  but  the  $400  mark 
was  reached  by  twenty-eight.  Forty-four  made  $350;  sixty- 
seven,  $300 ;  eighty-one,  $250,  and  ninety,  $200,'the  latter  being 
tho  largest  number  in  any  one  class.  From  there  on  there  is  a 
decrease  in  tlie  nunilxr,  though  eighty-so\'en  give  $150  as  their 
yearly  incomes  and  sixty-thref,  $125.  The  average  yearly  in- 
come for  each  employe  is  $212.21.  This  would  give  a  weekly 
rate  of  "$4.08.  The  average  weekly  wage,  it  will  be  remem- 
l)ered,  Avas  $4.5!*,  In  view  of  the  explanation  given  above  tho 
disparity  Wtwecn  the  two  rates  is  not  remarkable.  It  shows, 
howe\'er,  that  what  a  workingwonian  is  supposed  to  make  is  not 
alwavs  what  she  acfnallv  receives. 
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To  present  the  aamo  iiifi>mintion  in  a  more  condensed  form, 
the  yearly  incomes  of  tliese  TfiSt  workers  have  Iwen  classifie*!  and 
arranged  in  a  shorter  fahle  wliich  can  he  more  readily  studied. 
The  Tiuit  of  $100  has  been  used  for  the  olaaaification,  those  re- 
ceiving loss  than  tliat  anionnt  forming  one  gronp,  and  tlioae  re- 
ceiving $500  and  over,  another.  These  represent  the  two 
extremes  in  the  yearly  incomes  under  eon3i<leration,  and  between 
them  are  fonr  other  givmps;  those  receiving  $100,  bnt  under 
$200 ;  those  reeeiving  $200,  bnt  less  than  $300 ;  those  receiving 
$300,  but  less  than  $400,  and  tJiose  receiving  $4-00,  hut  less  than 
$500.  lliis  covers  in  succinct  form  all  the  information  given 
in  more  detail  elsewhere.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  num- 
ber in  any  one  group  comes  nnder  the  head  of  those  making 
$100,  but  less  than  $200  a  year,  254  lieing  so  classilied.  Almost 
as  many,  however, — in  exact  figures,  242 — made  over  $200,  bnt 
'  less  than  $300.  Eetween  the  $100  and  $300  points  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  workers  rcs(x>nding,  or  496,  are 
concentrated.  The  next  highest  numi>er  is  that  included  in  the 
group  which  made  $300,  but  loss  than  $400,  and  winch  nnndwrs 
139.  Only  seven  made  over  $500  and  eighty-one  fell  below  tho 
$100  marit. 
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CLASSIFIED  HERKI.Y  KAKNlNttS  (H'  WOTHKN  KMl'LOYKIl   IN  rRRTAIS 
MANUl-'ACTUIll.NG    INDUSTRIES.    AS    RErOllTED    BY    TUK    Elll'I.OT- 
■      ERS. 
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rOMI'ARIKON     OF    TUH    EMPLOYERS'   AND     EM1>I.(IYKS'    UKI'lHtTS    lt|. 
THE    WEEKLY    KAHNINOS    Of    WOMEN    EMPLOYED     IN     CERTAI> 

MANIIFACTniUNO    INDUSTRIES. 


EiiiployoM'  Report 

C'lassiflcation. 
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To  gain  still  another  view  of  the  wage  conditions,  certain  typ- 
ical industries  ■\vero  selected  for  a  comparison  of  the  wage  scale 
as  reported  by  both  employers  and  employes.  Employers  id 
these  industries  reported  on  a  total  of  10,899  woiiersi  taking 
their  figures  from  their  payrolls,  while  in  the  same  industries 
427  workers  were  personally  interviewed  as  t»  the  wages  they 
were  receiving.  The  facts  as  given  by  each  side  are  presented 
separately  in  the  first  two  tables  and  in  tlie  third  are  reduced 
and  further  classified  for  a  closer  compariaon.  In  apite  of  the 
wide  difference  in  the  number  reported  by  the  employers  and 
those  who  were  seen  personally  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
is  no  great  variance  in  the  facts  themselves  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  those  receiving  the  lowest  class  of  wages  is  even  higher 
in  the  returns  from  employers  than  from  employes.  For  ex- 
ample, the  employers  report  60.68  per  cent,  as  receiving  wages 
below  $5  a  week,  while  among  the  employes  reporting,  57.38 
received  wa^ca  lielow  that  amount.  For  those  between  the  $5 
and  $6'  iw>ints  tlio  pcreentage  from  the  employers'  returns  ia 
slightly  higher  than  as  given  by  the  employes,  being  19.84  to  the 
latter's  13.11  per  cent..  The  variance  in  the  next  two  classifica- 
tions is  about  2  per  cent,  tlie  employers  reporting  12.72  per 
cent,  as  receiving  wages  between  $6  and  $8  a  week  and  the  em- 
ployes 10.38  per  cent.  For  the  class  between  the  $8  and  $9 
points  the  percentage  is  almost  the  same,  being  2.31  for  the 
employers  and  3.81  for  tlie  employes.  It  is  noticeable,  also, 
tliat  in  reporting  on  those  receiving  the  highest  division  of 
wages,  $!)  and  over,  tJie  employers  re|X)rt  but  4.45  [jcr  cent,  and 
the  employes  C.32. 

CIIANUKS  IN   WAGES. 
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Ip  reporting  on  changes  of  wages  within  tlioir  personal  e.xpe- 
rieneo,  430,  or  55.92  per  cent.,  said  that  in  their  opinion  wages  i 
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had  n  tendency  to  constantly  increase,  while  59,  or  7.67  per 
cent.,  thought  thcTO  wus  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Ainonj^  tho.se  wlio  held  to  the  last  named  ojiinion  were  the  older 
workers _who  had  livod  throiigh  financial  panics  with  their  suh- 
soqnont  depressions  and  who  said  that  sm-h  events  \rere  always 
felt  most  keenly  by  the  wage  earners,  whose  incomes  going  down 
at  such  times  did  not  Hi>ce(lily  resume  their  former  figure.  On 
the  other  luiiid,  2S0,  or  3(i.41  ])er  eent^  said  tliat  they  could  see 
no  choiigf  in  either  way. 


r   OF   BOAKI)'    AND  ltOO^ 
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In  endeavoring  to  ascei-tain  the  e<ist  of  n)oni  and  board  for 
these  wiirkers  it  Mpwdily  dcweloiK-d  that  many  could  give  no  defi- 
nite infoniuition  on  that  jwint  a.i  they  livetl  at  home,  paying  no 
states]  aiiin,  but  relinqiii.shing  all  their  earnings  to  their  parents. 
< Vmsequently  replies  were  received  from  only  497  ]K!rsons.  It 
is  safe  to  c'lnclude  that  the  other  272  liveil  at  home,  paying  no 
lM)ard.  at  least  in  the  urdiiuiry  way,  an<l  hence  felt  that  the  ques- 
tion did  not  ajiply  to  tlieui.  Wherever  a  girl  had  made  a  defi- 
nite arrnngenient,  by  which  she  paid  a  stnlinl  sum  for  heart!  and 
li«lging.  eillier  under  her  parents'  r<w>f  or  in  the  home  of  a 
stranger,  she  readily  made  knowii  llie  terms  on  which  she  sociirod 
them,  si>  thitt  ibe  -27-2  who  failed  to  reply  would  have  done  90, 
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presumably,  i£  they  had  not  been  living  at  home.  Tbe  table 
above  shows  the  actual  cost  of  board  and  lodging  for  the  497 
reporting,  and  also  the  average  cost  of  board  for  each  person. 
The  scale  runs  from  $+.25  a  week,  which  was  the  average  rata 
paid  by  43  workers  who  regularly  paid  over  $3.50  a  week,  to 
$1.00  a  week,  which  six  paid.  The  moat  popular  rate  seemed 
to  be  $3.00,  which  112  persons  paid,  and  next  to  this  came  $3.50, 
whioh  96  paid.  Sixty-four  paid  $2.00  and  45,  $2.25.  From 
tlicrc  the  scale  runs  down  to  $1.00,  The  smaller  amounts  rep- 
resent as  a  rule  the  girls'  contributions  toward  tlie  family  main- 
tenance rather  than  actual  rates,  for  where  girls  were  not  bound 
by  the  custom  of  turning  over  their  entire  wages  to  their  parents, 
tliey  almost  invariably  paid  do^vn  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
earnings,  calling  it  the  cost  of  their  hoard  and  lodging,  though 
in  some  cases  it  could  not,  of  course,  cover  the  actual  expenses. 

The  average  rate  for  the  497  was  $2.72  a  week,  or  $141.44  a 
year,  and  it  is  belie\^ed  that  these  figures  fairly  represent  tlie 
actual  expense  for  the  typical  factory  worker. 


CLASSIFIED  COST  OF  B 
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In  thia  table  the  weekly  rate  for  board  and  lodging  has  been 
arranged  in  classified  form.  Here  it  can  be  seen  that  4.81  per 
cent  paid  less  than  $2.00  a  week;  32.51  per  cent,  $2,00,  bnfun- 
der  $3.00 ;  21.73  per  cent.  $3.00,  hut  under  $4.00,  and  5.59  per 
cent.  $4.00  and  over.  The  greatest  nunilier  came  in  the  class 
of  those  who  paid  $2.00  but  under  $3.00,  and  the  smalle.'^t  in 
tJio  class  of  tJioso  who  paid  nnder  $2.00. 
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In  the  tliird  table  rclatiug  to  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging 
tbo  actual  i-ates  paid  by  the  i07  reporting  have  been  aiTanged 
by  the  day,  week  andyc^ar,  (lip  iivorages  for  each  being  given.  It 
is  shown  tliat  the  average  weekly  rnto  ia  $2.72,  the  daily  rate 
$.AQ,  and  tlio  yearly  rate  $141,44.  The  table  ia  so  plainly 
arranged  that  it  requires  no  explanation,  and  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  those  imniedialcly  preceding  it  makes  an  interesting 
sninmary  of  tliis  most  necessary  exjjense  for  all  working  women. 


SHOWING  THE  RE8PECTIVK  NUMBER  OK  THOSK  WHO  HAD  SAVED 
80MK  MONKY.  AND  OV  THOSE  WHO  HAD  NOT  BEEN  ABLE  TO 
SAVE  ANYTHINO   SINCE  BKI.'OMlNG  WAGK-EAKNERS. 


Considering  all  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  out  previ- 
ously in  this  report,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  less  than 
nne-fonrth  of  the  number  responding  report  any  savings.  The 
iiienr -question,  when  personally  put,  was  invariably  provocative 
of  mirth  and  a  negative  answer  was  made  usually.  This  was 
tnie  of  every  trade  investigated  and  applies  with  equal  force 
both  to  those  workers  who  were  receiving  wages  that  could  be 
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culled  fair  and  to  those  whose  earnings  fell  helow  the  average. 
Apparently  the  living  expenses  of  tlie  workers  kept  steady  pace 
with  their  incomes.  In  many  cases  this  could  be  accounted  for 
by  the  custom  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  coet  of  board 
and  lodging.  Girls  who  relinquiah  all  personal  right  to  their 
earnings,  turning  them  into  a  common  family  fund,  cannot  well 
have  individual  savings.  They  may  have  a  share  in  the  co-op- 
erative accumulations  of  tlie  family,  but  if  they  have  it  ia  usu- 
ally an  indefinite  one  not  clearly  reec^ized  by  the  other 
members.  It  is  significant  that  those  who  reported  savings  were 
for  the  most  part  workers  living  away  from  their  homes  or  with- 
out family  demands  upon  their  incomes.  Or  they  were  girls 
who,  while  living  at  homo,  paid  a  definite  sum  for  their  board 
and  handled  what  remained  of  their  wage  to  please  themselves. 
This  might  seem  to  suggest  that  the  lack  of  ambition  ascribed 
to  girts  in  factories  is  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  always  enjoy  a  direct  reward  for  greater  exer- 
tion, "Wiiat  difference  docs  it  irmke?  I  wouldn't  got  any 
more  out  of  it  if  I  sliould  earn  more,"  is  a  sentiment  they  fre- 
quently express  in  conversation.  Tlic  period  of  betrothal  some- 
times ushers  in  a  new  era  for  the  individual  worker,  who  with 
a  prospective  home  of  her  own  in  view  is  permitted  to  withdraw 
her  usual  contribution  to  the  family  support  that  she  may  save 
for  tlie  purchase  of  a  trousseau.  Where  a  girl  is  still  unmarried 
at  her  twenty-first  birtliday  a  new  arrangement  is  sometimes 
made  by  which  she  pays  a  stipulated  amount  for  board,  keeping 
all  alK>ve  tliat  amount  for  herself,  but  in  course  of  the  present 
investigation  many  instances  were  encountered  of  women  in 
their  late  twenties  and  thirties  who  wci"6  still,  as  when  children, 
turning  over  to  their  parents  their  Saturday  night  envelopes. 

The  table  above  is  based  on  the  replies  to  the  several  ques- 
tions: "Have  you  saved  any  money  this  year  ?■'  "AV ere  you  able 
to  save  any  money  last  year  ?"  "Have  you  saved  any  money 
since  becoming  a  wage  earner?"  Host  of  tlieso  answers,  it  will 
be  soon,  were  in  the  negative,  020,  or  81,-10  i>er  cent.,  reporting 
not  having  saved  anything,  while  14;*,  or  18.00  per  cent.,  had 
been  able  to  put  something  by. 
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CliiflBiacatlon. 

Numlier. 

Per  cent. 

7 
70 

. 

TIlis  table  shows  the  classified  earnings  of  Uto  14.1  iudividuals 
referi-ed  to.  TIio  liighest  class  is  made  up  of  those  who  had 
saved  $500  and  over  and  these  nunihcr  1  or  4.90  of  the  wholo 
number  reporting.  Thirt4?cn,  or  9.00  per  cent.,  had  saved  $300 
but  less  than  $500  and  53,  or  37.0*!  per  cent.,  $100,  hut  leas  than 
$300.  Beventv,  or  48.95  per  cent.,  had  saved  sums  under  $100, 
ranging  in  amount  from  $10.00  to  $75.00.  In  the  $500.00  and 
over  class  the  highest  figure  was  i-oaehed.  This- table  shows  tho 
classifiwl  earnings  of  the  143  individuals  referred  to. 

The  highest  figun'-  in  the  $500.00  class  was  by  a  worker  who 
made  sample  garments  in  a  clothing  faetorj'  and  out  of  a  weekly 
wage  of  $7,00  had  put  away  $900,  Tlie  next  highest  amoimt 
was  reported  by  an  insiieetor  in  a  hosiery  factory  who  had  saved 
$700.00  on  a  wage  of  $8.40  out  of  which  she  paid  $4  a  week  for 
hoard  and  lodging.  A  cutter  in  the  same  factory,  making  $9.00 
a  week  and  paying  $3.50  a  week  board,  had  saved  $600.  A 
foreman  in  a  candy  factory,  making  $8  a  week  and  paying  $3.50 
iMtard,  had  aecuuiulatcd  $500.  Another  foreman  in  the  same 
factory,  making  the  same  wages  and  paying  $4  for  her  hoard, 
had  saved  $100.  A  worker  on  fur  garments,  making  $6  and 
jiaying  $2  board,  liad  saved  $300.  In  tlie  same  factory,  a  more 
skilleii  worker  re(!eiving  $!)  a  week  and  paying  $4  hoard  had  put 
by  but  $150.  Two  girls  in  a  brewery,  on  wages  of  $5  had  $100 
iipiiv"  in  tJie  bank.  A  buttonhole  worker  iu  a  sliirt  factory 
making  ,$(i  liad  saved  200.  An  overall  maker  working  by  tlic. 
])ieee  and  averaging  $5.50  had  saved  $150,  wliile  paying  $2.50 
Iwiard.  Three  girls  iu  a  paper  mill  on  a  weekly  wage  of  $G  had 
j'aved  $100  each.  A  weaver  in  a  woolen  mill  making  $7.50  a 
week  Lad  saved  $  1 50  in  sjiitc  of  being  obliged  to  k«'p  np  a  house 
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for  liorself  and  cliildreii.       A  girl  in  a  brass  factory  making 
$7.50  and  paying  H  board  had  saved  $300. 


TIMK  EMPIA)iED  DLItINO  1901. 

CiMKiAcatioo. 

omplorea- 

Total 

12  niuuths 

.f  f«i.  u™. 

338 

S8 
54 
oO 
21 

20 

10 

5- 

• 

'- 

Average  ts 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  actual  working  time  of  tho  persons 
wiiiccrned  in  tills  repoit,  rach  was  asked  to  state  just  how  many 
w(«'ka  or  montlis  she  had  Ih'oh  employed  during  the  year  previous 
to  tliat  in  wliicli  tlie  investigation  was  mada  The  period  chosen 
was  a  fairly  average  one,  with  no  great  financial  depression  or 
any  unnsiial  prosperity  that  might  alTeot  the  opportunities  it  of- 
fered for  employment  and  it  was  not  so  far  in  the  past  that  its 
events  «'h1<I  not  be  recalled  with  distinctness  by  the  workers, 
whose  rei)lio«,  as  tliey  annenr  in  the  prece<Iing  table,  may  there- 
foni  Ikj  regarded  as  fairly  accurate.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
iiveragti  working  year  of  tho  7Cil  persons  covered  only  10.05 
months,  leaving  almost  two  months  of  idleness,  chosen  or  en- 
forced, but  still  unpii)dnctive.  A  large  proportion  of  the  girls 
worked  the  entire  year,  338,  or  4+  per  cent.,  rei»rting  that 
they  had  been  employed  the  full  twelve  months.  From  this  on, 
liowever,  there  is  a  constantly  decreasing  scale,  beginning  with 
the  127,  or  W>.^  jht  cent.,  who  worked  eleven  months  and  run- 
ning down  to  the  fi\-e  wlu)  were  einphiycd  only  one  month  during 
IliOl.  In  many  eases  the  short  working  time,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  tho  girls  had  (nily  recently  left  school  and  entered  tho 
faetory.  Older  and  more  expericnee<l  hands  reported  no  such 
great  loss  of  time,  though  in  some  occupations  having  strongly- 
defined  seasons  of  trade  four  and  five  and  even  six  ipoutli|  T|Vg^^jo|u 
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lost  out  of  every  year,  tic  total  income  being  greatly  reduced  In 
that  way.  On  the  other  hand,,  there  were  girla  who  reported 
having  worked  every  day  of  the  year  except  on  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays,  taking  no  vacation  whatever. 


CI 

BBlUraCIon. 

Number. 

Per  ccDt. 

sickness 

33a 
6S 

ucl  t 

VoluntarJly  laid  off, 

-     7S9 

In  investigating  the  caiises  for  this  lost  time  it  becomes  ap- 
parent tliat  much  of  it  is  due  to  sickness,  323  girls  or  42  per  ewit. 
t)f  tlic  whole  reporting  illness  a.s  the  reason  why  tliey  had  not 
worked  the  entire  year  through.  Lack  of  work  was  given  as  the 
cause  for  tlie  idleness  of  174  or  22.63  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  204,  or  26.53  per  cent.,  voluntarily  "laid  off,"  taking  at 
their  own  expense  the  vacations  not  allowed  them  by  their  em- 
ployers. Sixty-eight,  or  8.84  per  cent.,  were  kept  from  work  by 
the  necessity  of  i)erforming  home  duties  of  various  sorts.  Nbne 
of  the  girls  rop'orted  vacations  given  at  the  expense  of  the  firm. 
Indeetl,  "vacation"  seems  to  be  intei-preted  generally  in  the  fac- 
tory ns  tho  time,  when  for  rejiairs  or  because  of  the  slackness  of 
(rf  the  sojLson,  tlie  shf>])  closes  its  doors  for  a  period  more  or  less 
exteniled,  leaving  its  workers  grateful  for  the  rest,  no  doubt,  but 
witliont  any  wage  coming  in  to  tide  them  over  to  the  time  of  re- 
sum])tion  of  work.  In  factories  that  were  unaffected  by  seasons 
and  which  never  closed  down,  girls  who  had  worked  for  years 
without  a  rest  eould  alwaj's  l)e  found.  Individual  instances  of 
continuous  service  for  ten,  twelve,  even  fifteen  years  were  not 
nnex>mmon,  though  many  employers  complained  that  girls  would 
not  wtTk  tlio  year  through  biit  took  vacations  when  they  wished 
them,  even  at  ihe  risk  of  losing  their  positions. 
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BUSIEST  SEASON. 


Clasal  Beat  Ion. 

Number. 

TPcr  ceut 

218 
193 

m 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  tliat  while  218,  or  23.35  per  cent. 
find  no  variation  in  the  aniount  of  work  expected  of  them,  35S, 
or  46,55  per  cent.,  are  kept  busiest  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
and  11)3,  or  '25.10  per  cent.,  in  the  winter  anfl  spring.  In  cer- 
tain industries  there  are  great  extremes  of  activity,  periods  of  de-, 
pression  when  thei-o  is  not  enough  work  to  keep  all  the  employes 
busy  being  followed  by  months,  when  every  one  is  driven  to 
the  utmost  expenditure  of  energy  and  wlien  the  workers  are 
lucky  if  they  escape  without  being  required  to  put  in  several 
hours  of  over-time  each  day.  One  period  seems  to  have  as  many 
drawl>acka  as  the  other.  When  the  factory  is  being  run  to  its 
greatest  capacity  and  every  worker  is  being  pushed  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion,  work  is  done  under  a  strain  and  at  a  tension  that 
could  not  Iw  kept  up  long  witliout  seriously  affecting  the  health 
of  the  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  dull  season  means  small- 
er earnings,  if  indeed  any  at  all.  In  some  factories,  the  straw 
works,  the  boot  and  shoe  establishments,  and  the  garment-mak- 
ing shops  for  example,  the  operators  are  expected  to  be  on  hand 
at  the  usual  time  until  actually  laid  off.  The  day's  work  will 
depend  upon  the  orders  that  have  (iome  in  and  sometimes  the 
workers  will  wait  for  several  hours  before  getting  anything  what- 
ever to  ill),  if  they  arc  not  eventually  sent  home  having  wasted  a 
whole  morning.  Piece  workers  and  those  who  are  paid  by  tho 
hour  seem  to  suffer  more  in  this  way  than  those  receiving  regu- 
lar wages  since  the  latter  when  the  dull  season  comes  are  laid  off 
for  a  definite  time  and  may,  with  a  certainty  of  regaining  their 
position,  take  up  some  other  work  in  the  interim.  In  the  straw 
works  esi>ecially,  where  all  the  work  is  done  by  the  piece,  the  he- 
ginning  and  end  of  the  very  short  season  is  always  ushered  in  by 
days  cf  waiting  in  the  factory  for  work  that  is  not  always  forth- 
coming. ,  .|„,t...yC~A)t.)'^[c 
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*  OF  I.AIIOn   DAILY, 
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Vr  i-rnt. 

11  liours  per  day  or  more 

9    1 

wa  1 

2S    \ 

■ 

8*  hon"    oV  l^s   

.91 

769     i 
1 

It  will  Ix!  soon  from  this  table  that  a  ten  hour  day  is  the  gen- 
eral nilo  in  those  industriwi  employing  women  and  ^rls  and  that 
the  state  law  limiting  the  daily  hom-s  of  laWr  for  women  to  eight 
is  so  iHii^-ersally  disi-egarded  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  dead  let- 
ter on  the  statute  books.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  total  number 
reporting  put  in.  a  full  ton  hoiira  and  a  few  work  even  longer. 
In  exact  figures  58fl,  or  76.59  per  cent,  work  ten  liours  a  day, 
34,  or  4.42  per  cent.,  ten  and  ono-half  hours  and  9,  or  1.17  per 
eent.,  eleven  hours  and  over.  Only  22,  or  2.S6  per  cent,  enjoy 
the  eight  hour  day. 

In  somer  of  the  industries  covered  in  the  investigation,  such  as 
the  breweries  and  paper  mills,  double  shifts  are  worked  and 
wherever  this  is  done  half  the  foree  work  from  12  to  13  hours  a 
day.  In  the  breweries  this  is  only  done  in  the  summer  when 
the  plants  are  obliged  to  work  day  and  night  to  keep  up  with 
their  orders,  but  some  of  the  paper  mills  are  never  closed 
down  and  tlie  cutter  hands  and  finishere  often  work  all 
night.  The  strain  is  lessened  by  changing  the  shifts  so  that  one 
week  one  set  of  girls  works  at  night  and  the  next  week  during 
the  day.  Overtime  is  required  in  many  other  factories  during 
the  busy  season.  The  candy  factories,  for  instance,  run  over 
time  for  almost  two  months  before  Christmas,  the  workers  being 
on  diify  from  7  in  tho  morning  until  9  and  even  10  o'clock  at 
night.  In  tho  clothing  factories  the  long  periods  of  slack  w^rk 
are  in  a  measure  offset  by  the  over-time  required  in  other  sea- 
sons. Such  o\'er-time  means  an  inereaso  in  the  earnings,  of 
course,  since  piece  workers  turn  out  more  work  and  l^oee  worii- 
ing  by  the  hour  or  the  day  are  paid  extra,  but  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  it  do^  not  pay.     Even  most  of  the  manufacturers 
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say  timt  tlis  fatigue  point  in  women  workers  ia  reached  at  the  end 
of  ton  lioiirs  nud  that  ovpr-tinie  means  work  badly  done  and  a 
weary  set  o£  workers  for  the  following  day.  The  few  factories 
whera  an  eiglit  honr  day  was  observed  were  governed  by  union 
nilos,  certain  tobaceo  factories  and  book  binderies  being  among 
these. 

The  length  of  the  noon  honr  was  not  made  a  subject  of  special 
inquiry.  It  was  found,  however,  that  it  varies  according  to  lo- 
cality. In  Milwaukee  and  one  or  two  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
state  but  half  an  hour  is  allowed  and  the  girls  eat  in  the  shops  the 
cold  riinchoons  they  bring  with  thnii.  In  smaller  places  a  full 
hour  is  given  so  that  tlio  workers  may  eo  to  their  homes  for  a 
warm  uiid-day  meal.  In  other  shops  forty-five  minutes  aro  al- 
lowed!. Whattiver  the  amount  of  tinio  given  at  noon  it  is  always 
deducte<l  from  tlie  total  working  day.  For  example,  when  a 
half  hour  nooning  is  given  the  hours  are  usually  from  7  to  12 
and  from  12 :30  to  5 :30.  Whei-c  an  hour  is  allowed  work  usually 
eontanues  to  6  o'clock. 
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1                     1 

In  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  the  worker's  personal  opinion  of 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  places  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed the  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  general 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  constituted  a  good  or  made  a  bad 
condition.  In  some  instances  specific  complaints  were  made, 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  workers  expressed  themselves  as  well 
satisfied  with  their  surroundings  even  when  to  the  observer  they 
seemed  anything  but  satisfactory'.  For  that  reason  the  table  is 
more  interesting  as  showing  the  girls'  own  point  of  view  tlian 
as  a  revelation  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  though  it  is  also 
true  that  taken  as  a  whole  the  factories  in  Wisconsin  whore 
women  are  employed  are  above  the  average  aa  to  sanitary -r^fQlC 
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quirements.  Persistent  work  on  the  part  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tion force  and  a  gradual  awakening  of  public  sentiment  that  is 
finding  reflex  notion  in  the  manufacturers'  endeavors  to  improve 
the  surroundings  of  tlieir  employes  have  tended  to  improve  a 
condition  at  no  time  probably  so  bad  as  in  otlior  places,  if  reports 
from  those  places  are  to  l(e  bolieved.  The  factories  generally 
are  fairly  clean,  reasonably  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and 
equipped  with  modern  and  sanitary  toilet  conveniences.  The 
rei'erse  was  often  foinid,  however.  Itany  of  the  clothing  fac- 
tories in  the  city  aro  located  in  buildings  originally  planned  for 
stores  and  so  badly  lighted  that  most  of  the  hands  work  by  gas 
light  all  day.  The  rag  sorting  rooms  are  dusty  and  dirty  and 
the  same  is  true  in  lesser  degree  of  other  places.  The  enameling 
works  aro  dusty  and  hot  and  the  foundries  are  usually  dirty  and 
dark.  In  some  of  the  larger  buildings  where  a  great  many  girls 
are  at  work  the  ventilation  is  sadly  imperfect.  Open  windows 
mean  draughts  for  those  sitting  near  by  and  thus  the  workrooms 
go  unnired  throughout  the  day.  In  the  breweries  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  steam  and  dampness  and  the  same  is  true  of  the* 
canning  factories.  The  toilet  arrangements  are  often  inade- 
quate and  imperfect. 

On  the  other  hand  a  number  of  model  factories  are  to  be 
found,  places  in  which  every  effort  is  being  made  to  keep  the 
surroundings  of  the  workers  as  comfortable  and  healthful  as 
possible.  In  many  instances,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  tho  shop  aro  infinitely  better  than  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  homes  from  whicli  the  workers  come.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  also,  that  the  average  factory  girl  has  an  aversion 
to  fresh  air  and  does  not  always  take  advantage  of  what  oppor- 
tunities there  may  1mi  for  improving  her  immediate  surround- 
ings. 

It  will  be  noted  that  over  one-half,  or  55.27  per  cent,  report 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  their  workplaces  as  good  and  40.83 
per  cent,  as  fair,  only  3.00  unqualifiedly  condemning  them. 
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INJURIOUa  TO  HEALTH. 
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In  pursuing  the  inquiry  it  became  apparent  that  the  general 
health  of  factory  workers  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  any 
other  class.  There  were  individual  iustanees  of  the  wan  face, 
bont  form  and  lact-luster  eye  of  the  poet's  description,  but  such 
were  tlio  exet^ption  rather  tlian  the  rule.  Tlie  older  workers — ■ 
tlio  wonmu  who  bad  spent  years  in  factory  toil — almost  invaria- 
bly caiT-ied  evidences  of  their  long-continued  drudgery  in  counte- 
nance or  ligur^  but  tiie  younger  girls,  wlio  after  all  constitute 
the  great  body  of  the  workers,  while  not  noticeably  robust  look- 
ing did  not,  as  a  class,  appear  to  be  in  poor  health.  That  the  girls 
themselves  are  not  inclined  to  regard  their  work  as  injurious  to 
their  health  is  shown  bv  the  fact  that  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
to  that  effect,  C32,  or  82.18  per  cent.,  answered  in  the  negative, 
while  but  137,  or  17.82  per  cent.,  gave  affirmative  replies,  indi- 
cating tiiat  whatever  tlieir  physical  condition  might  be  the  great 
jiroportion  of  the  workers  did  not  believe  or  at  least  were  not 
willing  to  state  openly  that  their  occupation  had  in  any  way  af- 
fected their  health.  The  complaints  that  were  made  by  the  137, 
who  believed  that  their  health  had  been  impaired  by  their  work, 
were  varied.  Garment  workers  and  others  engaged  in  tasks  that 
required  constant  sitting  complained  of  headache  and  constipa- 
tion. The  almost  universal  use  of  power  machinea  has  lessened 
the  a\tent  of  pelvic  troubles  which  formerly  existed  when 
machines  wore  driven  bv  foot  power,  but  the  women  in  tlie  sub- 
contractors' shops,  which  were  not  supplied  with  power  of  any 
sort  except  that  furnished  by  human  energy,  were  victims  of  a 
long  list  of  ailments  brought  on  from  a  constant  running  of 
heavy  machines.  In  many  of  the  garment  factx>riea  the  light  is 
so  poor  that  cases  of  impaired  eyesight  were  frequent.  Some 
of  these  places  are  so  dark  and  so  poorly  fitted  for  the  use  to 
which  they  were  being  put  that  most  of  the  sewers  were  obliged  . 
43  ,,,c=Xooglc 
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to  work  almost  the  entire  day  W  gas  light.  Moreover,  the  gas 
jets  were  not  always  shaded  and  tJic  flickering  light  falling  on 
the  dark  materials  which  were  being  handled  made  eye  troubles 
easy  to  acquire  and  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Girls  in  the  breweries 
(ranphiined  of  rheumatism  and  colds  and  also  said  that  tlicy  wore 
in  constant  danger  of  cutting  themselves  on  broken  bottles.  In 
the  knitting  factories  tliere  was  an  occasional  complaint  of  throat 
or  lung  trouble  brought  on,  it  was  thought,  by  the  flying  fluff  of 
woolen  yarn.  Complaint  was  also  frequently  made  by  this  lat- 
ter class  of  workers  of  badly  adjusted  tables  and  chairs,  while  in 
<me  case  over  200  girls  were  without  chairs  altogether  and  were 
conn)elle(l  to  stand  at  their  machines  ten  hours  a  day  until 
thnmgh  the  etforts  of  this  bureau  the  manufacturer  finally  put 
in  stools.  At  this  place,  girls  said  it  was  not  unusual  for  them 
to  drop  to  the  floor  out  of  sheer  weariness.  There  they  would 
rest  while  their  neighbors  kept  a  wary  eye  for  the  foreman  that 
when  be  approached  they  might  give  the  signal.  In  other  knit- 
ting factories,  as  well  as  in  the  candy  factories  and  in  other 
places  where  girls  sat  at  their  tasks  the  seats  provided  were 
often  mei-o  boxes  tiTmed  on  end  or  they  were  stools  without 
]>iu;ka.  Tlu)so  compelled  to  sit  on  sucli  scats  ten  hours  a  day 
uatuviilly  complained  of  backache  and  their  Iwiit  and  in  some 
eases  actually  deformed  spines  testified  to  the  truth  of  their  as- 
sei-tions.  In  tho  tin  shops  the  girls  often  suffered  from  sore 
hands  brought  on  by  contact  with  tho  acid  used  in  soldering.  In 
the  chair  and  toy  shops  girls  said  that  the  smell  of  varnish  mado 
them  ill  and  some  went  further  and  lai<l  throat  and  lung  trouble 
to  the  constant  inhalation  of  varnish  fumes.  In  box  factories 
and  in  paper  mills  girls  not  infrequently  suffered  mutilations 
fn)m  having  their  liiinds  caught  in  the  machinery.  Girls  who 
])uck(;d  washing  powder  and  lye  wnrke<l  in  an  atmosphere  thick 
with  flying  particles,  but  said  that  they  soon  grew  accustomed  to 
it  and  did  not  notice  its  effect  on  eyes  and  throat.  In  the  match 
factory  wliero  it  was  thought  many  cases  of  necrosis  would  be 
found  the  lirni  exerci.-icd  so  much  precaution  that  tliere  was  Httlo 
trouble  on  that  score. 

In  general,  the  crmiplaiuts  were  of  dust,  lack  of  air  and  ex- 
ccs!iiv(!  hours  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  comparatively  few  places 
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were  found  that  were  free  from  one  or  all  of  these  defects. 
.  Anaemia,  the  most  common  form  of  ilineas  among  factory  work- 
ers ia  often  due  to  auch  causes  taken  in  connection  with  a  lack 
of  proper  nourishment.  In  the  larger  cities  few  of  the  girls  can 
go  home  to  their  midday  meal  but  instead  eat  a  cold  lunch  in  tho 
room  where  they  have  worked  and  in  an  atmosphere  thick  witli 
dust  and  often  foul  with  the  exhalations  of  many  workers.  In 
seasons  of  over-time  work,  they  eat  a  second  meal  of  the  sanie 
sort  in  the  same  surroundingSj  getting  no  warm  food  until  8  or  y 
or  10  o'clock  at  night  if  they  get  it  then,  which  is  doubtful.  In 
some  factories  gas  stoves  have  been  put  in  so  that  the  girls  can 
make  fresh  tea  and  coffee  or  warm  that  which  they  may  have 
brouglit  with  them.  In  one  or  two  instances  hot  soup  and  coffee 
are  furnished  free  by  the  firm,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

In  su?;?esting  ways  in  which  factory  conditions  could  be  im- 
proved a  longer  noon  hour  affording  an  opportunity  to  go  home 
for  dinner  was  advocated  by  several,  while  others  acknowledg- 
ing the  desirability  of  such  a  change  declared  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  except  for  such  as  lived  within  walking  distance 
of  their  homes  since  tho  others  could  not  afford  the  extra  ten 
cents  a  day  street  car  fare  tJiat  would  bo  necessary.  Better  light 
and  air  were  asked  for  in  many  instances. 

REASONS  FOR  <JH0081NO  PRESENT  OCCUPATION. 


Clawlflcation. 

Nnmber. 

Per  cent. 

260 
238 

7«9 

The  question  as  to  why  these  workers  had  chosen  the  factory 
in  preference  to  other  employments  brought  out  the  fact  that  Uio 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  freedom  found  in  an  occupa- 
tion,  having  its  r^ilar  hours  and  duties,  and  leaving  Sundays 
and  evenings  free  of  set  tasks.  That,  expressed  in  various  ways, 
was  tlie  reason  given  by  23S,  or  30.05  per  cent^  as  tho  chief  in- 
centive for  entering  upon  factory  life,  wliile  250,  or  32,51  pur      i  ^ 
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cent.,  explained  tliat  they  were  working  where  they  were  simply 
because  it  was  the  best  place  they  could  find.  In  161  cases,  or 
20,94  per  cent.,  the  work  itself  was  the  most  pleasing  of  any 
tliat  had  offered  up  to  that  time,  while  120,  or  15.00  per  cent., 
ii(Ivanco<l  the  very  practical  reason  of  better  wages  than  could  be 
(wnraanded  elscwhei'e.  In  infonual  <Iiscusaion  the  workers 
rarely  advanced  any  other  reasons  than  these  for  taking  up  the 
special  line  of  work  at  whicli  tliey  were  found.  Often  the  girl  re- 
garded it  as  a  most  temporary  arrangement  to  be  changed  when- 
ever inclination  or  an  opportunity  to  do  something  else  offered. 
Only  in  the  trades  where  a  high  degree  of  skill  was  necessary  in 
fn-der  to  make  fair  wages  and  in  which  consequently  a  long  term 
of  semi-apprenticeship  had  to  bo  served  did  girls  regard  them- 
selves as  members  of  a  definite  trade  who  could  not  and  did  not 
wish  to  move  about  from  place  to  place. 


IN   CASE    OF    CI3 

ANGE    WHAT   OTHER   OCCUPATION    WOULD 
PRKfERRED. 

BE 

c,.„,.„„<.». 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

i 

49 
IK 

» 

The  ambitions  of  the  factory  girl,  so  far  as  her  working 
career  goes,  are  indicated  in  the  preceding  table  which  is  based 
on  the  replies  to  tlie  riuestion :  "In  case  of  change  what  other  oc- 
cupation would  you  prefer  ?"  It  will  bo  seen  that  dressmaking 
and  sewing  lead,  2G4-,  or  34.33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  stating  a 
preferonce  for  those  occupations.  Tliis  might  be  taken  to  indi- 
cate that  days  of  unlovely  toil  do  not  eradicate  an  inherent 
feminine  love  for  tiie  needle  and  it  may  suggest  to  would-be 
philanthropists  (he  sort  of  thing  in  which  the  factory  class  might 
lie  interested.  That  215  or  27.S)C  are  put  down  as  preferring  to 
"keep  liouso"  is  not  tn  he  intei-protod  as  a  desire  to  take  up  house- 
work as  a  calling,  but  to  tliat  other  feminine  instinct  that  finds 
its  outlet  in  home  duties.     Many  of  the  workers  frankly  stated 
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that  they  would  prefer  to  be  married  that  they  might  buay  them- 
aelves  with  domestic  work  of  their  own.  Forty-nine,  or  6,37, 
declared  that  they  would  like  to  do  housework,  always,  however, 
with  the  proviso  "if  wages  were  better"  and  the  rest  had  varied 
ideals,  ranging  from  the  profession  of  a  trained  nurse  to  clerk- 
ing, steni^aphy  and  teaching. 


SHOWING  NUMBEIt  MHO 


TO  HOUSBWOIIK. 


TUElIt  PRK8BNT  PLACES 


C!as«lfli»tloii. 

Number. 

i'cr  cent. 

p^«  17'^ 

K  pkce 

7M 

93.63 

769 

ClusslflcalloD. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

91 
1 

- 

IDO.OO 

In  view  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  dOTneatic  service 
problOTu  and  the  part  that  the  factory  girl  plays  in  that  complex- 
ity by  her  refusal  to  enter  domestic  service,  it  was  deemed  worth 
while  to  make  a  systematic  attempt  to  arrive  at  her  point  of  view 
and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  validity  of  the  reasons  that  lie 
back  of  her  undoubted  aversion  to  housework  as  a  calling.  The 
question  was  bluntly  put:  "Do  you  prefer  your  present  occu- 
pation to  housework,  and  why  V  Out  of  the  769  replies,  forty- 
nine,  or  6.37  per  cent.,  indicated  a  preference  to  housework  in 
itself  but  showed  various  causes  why  those  replying  did  not  en- 
gage in  it  The  other  720,  of  93.63  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
answered  in  the  affirmative  and  wcro  not  backward  in  stating 
their  reasons  for  doing  so.  This  is  shown  by  the  first  table, 
while  the  second  gives,  in  broadly  classified  form,  the  reasons 
awigned.     It  will  be  noted  that  557,  or  72.43  per  cent,  base 

■■ - c^ii; 
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their  refusal  to  enter  domeatic  service  on  tibe  greater  independ- 
ence afforded  by  factory  life,  and  that  98,  or  12.75  pw  cent., 
prefer  factory  work  because  it  enables  them  to  live  at  hwne. 
Ninety-one,  or  11.83  per  cent,  think  the  wagea  in  factories  bet- 
ter than  thoee  paid  in  housework,  while  the  remaining  2.99  per 
cent,  advance  various  reasons. 

These  replies  have  a  significance  to  the  student  of  social 
questions  that  make  them  worthy  a  more  detailed  consid- 
eration since  they  tend  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  average 
Avorking  ivoman  towards  domestic  service.  lu  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  schedules  returned  to  the  bureau,  the  "why,"  which 
follows  the  first  question,  is  quite  as  laconically  answered  by  thte 
phrase,  "Evenings  and  Sundays  to  myself."  Recurring  in  one 
fonn  and  another  it  is  this  aspect  that  becomes  most  prominent, 
indicating  that  it  is  not  what  is  so  often  given  as  the  reason  for 
girls'  reluctance  to  enter  domestic  service — the  menial  nature 
of  the  tasks  required  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  the  indi- 
vidual's social  position — but  the  very  practical  question  of 
greaU3i  leisure  for  the  worker. 

"In  the  factory  we  have  r^ular  hours  of  work  and  regular 
tilings  to  do,"  say  many  of  the  girls.  Variously  worded  the 
same  idea  runs  flirough  five  hundred  of  the  schedules: 

"I  know  what  my  hours  are  now.  I  never  did  whwi  I  did 
liousework." 

"Hours  are  better  in  factory  work." 

"In  tlie  factory  one's  work  is  done  at  six  o'clock.     In  house- 
work it  is  never  done." 
■  "No  night  vi'ork." 

"Can  go  to  church  Sunday  mornings  and  have  evenings  in 
which  to  see  my  friends." 

"Factory  work  gives  me  more  time  off." 

"Like  a  regular  ten  hour  day." 

"lu  factory-  work  if  you  work  evenings  or  Sundays  you  at 
least  get  extra  pay." 

Next  to  tJio  question  of  leisure  comes  tliat  of  wages.  The 
two  are  fi-etjuently  combined.  "Better  pay  and  shorter  hours" 
is  a  phrase  familiar  to  (lie  eyes  in  going  over  the  schedules.  This 
«eorc£ly  carries  out  the  idea  prevalent  among  employers  of  do- 
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liieatic  servants,  who  in  fignring  on.  the  actual  wage  of  the  girl 
count  in  her  board  and  lodging,  and  so  hold  that  household  work 
pays  best.  The  girl,  however,  rarely  takes  either  item  into 
account,  as  living  under  her  mother's  roof  she  rarely  pays  a 
stipulated  sum  for  her  maintenance,  either,  as  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  giving  over  her  entire  wages  to  her  people  or  contribut- 
ing what  proportion  of  them  she  pleases.  In  any  case,  as  Miss 
Addams  in  her  recent  work  on  "Democracy  and  Social  Ethice" 
points  out,  Uie  girl  by  working  in  a  factory  contributes  towartls 
the  family's  support  in  a  greater  drjgree  than  is  possible  when 
she  does  housework  and  lives  away  from  home. 

Many  of  the  girls  say  that  they  prefer  doing  factory  work 
because  they  can  live  at  home.  Often  tliey  add  that  by  living 
at  homo  it  is  possible  for  them  to  assist  in  the  work  there,  thus 
relieving  tiieir  mothers.  What  they  do  not  say,  but  what  may 
be  implied  since  tlio  average  factory  girl  is  not  given  to  analyz- 
ing her  reasons,  is  that  life  within  the  homo  brings  the  girl  cer- 
tain social  pleasures  tliat  she  misses  entirely  when  her  entire 
time  is 'passed  among  strangers.  Sometimes  tliis  is  indicated 
by  tlie  remark,  "flouscwork  is  too  lonely"  or  "Don't  like  to  live 
among  strangers." 

When  a  girl  has  expressed  herself  upon  the  social  side  of  the 
two  lines  of  employment  she  has  not  Iiesitated  to  do  ao  somewhat 
vigorously.  There  seems  to  bo  a  general  feeling  that  mistresses 
aro  not  so  considerate  as  the  man  "boss,"  and  more  or  less  ro- 
scntment  toward  tJiom  is  shown.  Something  of  this  can  be  seen 
in  the  following  replies: 

"Any  girl  would  like  doing  housework  best  if  folks  were 
always  good  to  her." 

"If  ladies  would  give  girls  better  rooms  and  kinder  treatment 
and  warmer  beds  and  let  them  live  more  independently  more 
girls  would  do  housework." 

"Many  women  who  have  hired  girls  don't  know  what  a  day's 
work  is." 

"Housework  is  healthy  for  girls,  but  good  places  are  hard  to 
find." 

"Tliere  is  more  liberty  in  factory  work  and  one  is  not  looked 
down  upon." 

■■ -- 81^^ 
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"Housework  la  slavery." 

"A  servant  girl  is  never  treated  as  a  girl  should  be." 
"I'd  like  housework  id  my  owq  home." 
"Don't  like  the  A^uy  women  treat  their  girls." 
"S[ost  piris  who  do  housework  are  taken  for  regular  slaves." 
No  doubt  these  are  somewhat  exaggerated  statements,  but  they 
arc  interesting  as  indicating  what  the  girls  who  refuse  to  do 
housework  at  any  price  say  and  think  about  it.     In  a  few  in- 
stanc'js    personal    letters    to    the    inspector    were    appended 
to  the  schedules,  and  in  these  the  situation  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed.    As  in  these  cases  the  replies  came  from  the  better  grade 
of  factory  workers  tliey  bear  more  than  ordinary  weight.     One 
from  a  woman  working  in  a  paper  mill  for  $1  a  day  follows: 

"Working  women  prefer  factory  work  because  a  good  mistress 
is  rare.  Women  usually  lack  consideration  about  household 
duties  tliemselves.  They  look  upon  tho  servant  as  a  machine. 
Koally,  mistresses  should  know  the  daily  duties  of  these  servants, 
how  long  it  takes  for  each  task.  I  know  of  one  house  where  one 
girl  docs  the  work  for  a  family  of  six.  She  is  expected  to  cook 
like  a  cook,  do  housework  like  a  housemaid,  dress  and  wait  on 
table  like  a  waitress,  and  all  without  the  slightest  help.  Such 
conditions  make  girls  leave  housework  and  go  into  the  nulls." 

Somewhat  bitter  in  tone  is  this  reply:  "I  love  housework, 
but,  with  many  other  girls,  I  refuse  to  be  thrust  into  someone's 
rise  kitchen  to  eat  the  family's  leavings,  nor  in  an  attic  to  freeze 
in  winter  and  s^velter  in  summer.  Besides  women  lower  their 
girls  by  saying,  'My  girl  does  this,'  or  'My  girl  does  that,'  right 
before  us,  as  if  we  had  no  feelings." 

From  the  personal  notes  collected  in  the  course  of  hundreds 
of  interviews  with  factory  girls  it  is  easy  to  gather  that  the  pro- 
vailing  objection  to  housework  is  its  irregularity  of  hours  and 
tasks.  Many  girls,  when  a  scheme  of  domestic  work  based  on 
thoroughly  business  principles,  with  a  regular  working  day  and 
the  privilege  of  lending  one's  life  outside  one's  place  of  work  as 
one  pleased  was  bpoaclicd,  said  instantly  tliat  in  such  a  case 
housework  would  be  preferable  to  most  kinds  of  factory  work. 
Often  a  girl  frankly  said  that  factory  life  gave  her  no  prepara- 
tion for  a  future  career  as  a  housekeeper,  while  housework 
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would  train  her  for  it.  The  workers,  however,  were  frankly 
skeptical  of  any  radical  change  coming  about,  and  plainly  re- 
garded a  propoBition  of  business  methods  in  the  home  as  little 
short  of  absurd. 


ARE    MEN    AS    WELL   AS   WOMEN   BMPLOYBD   IN    YOUR    OCCUPATION? 


CtaBslficatloD. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Yes,  both  men  bd 

d  worn  n 

i23 

m 

This  table  shows  the  percentage  of  occupations  in  which  men 
as  well  as  women  were  engaged,  the  number  reporting  that  they 
had  men  as  fellow-workers  being  422,  or  54.88  per  cent.,  while 
347,  or  45.12  per  cent.,  were  occupations  in  which  only  women 
wore  employed.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  there  is  a  like- 
lihood that  in  some  instances  the  question  was  misinterpreted 
so  that  the  terms  "occupation"  and  "trade"  were  confused,  as 
while  there  were  men  in  most  of  the  factories  visited  they  were 
rarely  'engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  that  was  being  done  by 
the  women.     The  heavier  tasks  fell  to  their  share. 


Clasalflcotlon. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

350 

Tse 

That  the  girls  did  not  regard  men  jis  being  able  to  do  any  more 
work  in  a  given  time  than  they  could  do  themselves  is  shown  by 
the  preceding  table  which  explains  itself.  Pour  hundred  and 
ninet<^en,  or  54.49  per  cent.,  believe  that  women  can  accompliah 
just  as  much,  while  350,  or  45.51,  do  not 
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CLaaincatlon. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

M5 

47  SS 

768 

100.00 

Where  men  were  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  as  that  done  by 
tlio  girls,  opinions  a3  to  their  respective  compensation  differed. 
A3  will  be  seen  from  the  table  above,  364,  or  47.33  per  cent,  of 
the  girls  questioned,  believed  that  men  were  paid  more  for  the 
same  class  of  work,  while  405,  or  52,67  per  cent,  believed  that 
tliey  wete  not.  In  some  kinds  of  work  complaint  was  made  that 
there  was  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  men  who,  while  sub- 
jected to  the  same  scale,  were  given  the  line  that  netted  the 
larger  profits.  This  was  openly  asserted  in  some  of  the  cloak 
factories  where  men  and  women  worked  side  by  aide  but  where 
tlie  men  were  employed  on  garments  in  which  there  was  a  greater 
profit  for  the  worker.  In  the  glove  factories  men  and  women 
operating  machines  made  about  the  same  amount.  UauaJly, 
where  men  were  working  with  the  women,  they  were  engaged  in 
quite  different  kinds  of  tasks.  For  instance,  a  man  and  woman 
were  frequently  foimd  running  a  machine  together,  but  the  man 
tended  tlie  levers  and  saw  fo  the  feeding,  while  the  girl  or  . 
woiiiRii  merely  took  care  of  the  product  as  it  came  out.  In  the 
woolen  mills  men  and  women  weavers  made  about  llie  same 
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PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


ARTIFICIAL  FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  FACTOKT. 

Tlio  making  of  artificial  flowera  and  feathers  gives  employ- 
ment to  about  forty  girl&  in  Milwaukee,  where  there  is  only  one 
establishment  of  the  kind.  The  work  is  of  a  nature  requiring 
a  long  apprenticeship  before  any  great  degree  o£  skill  is  acquired 
and  is  open  to  the  objectionable  feature  of  long  periods  of  idle- 
ness and  of  a  somewhat  inadequate  wage,  even  in  the  busy  s^- 
sen.  Still,  it  ia  employment  in  every  way  suited  to  women  and 
those  who  become  skilled  workers  make  fairly  good  wages  with 
leas  effort  than  in  many  other  lines  of  industry.  It  takes  about 
two  seasons  l>cfore  a  girl  becomes  a  good  worker.  She  starts  in 
as  a  btdper,  steaming  out  feathers  and  doing  odd  jobs  about  the 
place.  Then  she  is  advanced  to  tho  coarser  grades  of  feathers 
and  flowers.  .  The  work  is*paid  both  by  the  week  and  by  the 
piece,  the  best  workers  getting  a  stated  wage,  amounting  usually 
to  $1  a  day.  These  girls  do  the  intricate  flowers  and  feathers, 
,  the  making  of  which  is  an  art.  Some  are  so  complex  of  manu- 
facture tjmt  the  making  of  a  single  breast  or  blossom  will  con- 
stuiie  a  whole  afternoon. 

The  girls  were  of  a  higher  social  type  than  those  usually 
foimd  in  factories.  Almost  all  had  been  through  the  ward 
schools  and  some  were  high  school  graduates.  A  few  were 
daughters  of  well-to-do  parents,  working  merely  for  pin  money. 
The  same  objection  was  made  to  the  business  as  that  which  is 
oftonest  h.'ard  about  the  millinery  trade.  There  are  usually 
about  three  months  of  dull  season  a  year,  though  three  or  four 
of  tlio  beet  workers  find  employment  throughout  the  twelve 
months. 

BAG  FACTORY. 

About  one  hundred  girls  in  Milwaukee  find  employment  in 
a  factory  which  makes  burlaps  and  muslin  bags,'  such  as  are  used     ^  I  ^ 
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SO  largely  ia  the  milling  trades  and  for  bandliog  produce.  The 
bags  are  cut  out  by  macbiues,  operated  by  men,  but  the  counting, 
folding,  stitcbing,  and  turning  are  done  by  girls,  and  girls  are 
also  employed  in  the  printing  department  where  tbe  bags  are 
labeled.  Xo  great  amount  of  skill  ia  required  for  any  part  of 
the  work,  thougli  a  certain  proficiency  ia  necessary  to  turn  out 
the  large  amount  of  work  expected  daily  from  the  best  hands. 
When  the  bags  arc  cut  they  are  given  to  girls  who  count  and  fold 
.  them,  into  shape  for  the  atitchera.  After  they  are  seamed  up 
other  girls  cut  them  apart,  lo<Ji  them  over  for  slipped  stitdiea 
and  arrange  them  in  orderly  piles  for  shipment.  The  stitching 
ia  done  on  machines  run  by  steam  power,  and  while  no  great  ex- 
ertion is  neeesaary  the  work  requires  conetant  attention.  The 
girls  who  fold  and  count  stand  all  day. 

The  most  diBagrceablc  feature  of  tbe  work  was  the  dust  aris- 
ing from  the  cutting  machines.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  light 
fluff  coming  from  severed  burlaps  threads  and  all  the  girls  wore 
ca.])s  to  protect  their  hair  and  had  exchanged  their  street  clothes 
for  cotton  frocks.  Some  of  them  complained  of  tiioat  trouble, 
but  most  of  them  said  they  sufferei^no  inconvenience  whatever. 
The  foreman  said  that  tbe  firm  expected  to  put  in  a  new  venti- 
lating system  before  long  which  would  almost  entirely  do  away 
with  the  dust  that  must  be  disagreeable  and  irritating  to  the 
lungb'. 

The  working  hours  are  from  7  to  6,  with  an  hour  at  noon  and 
seven  minutes  for  lunch  at  half  past  nine  in.  the  morning. 

The  wages  ran  from  60  cents  to  $1  a  day,  few  of  the  girls, 
however,  making  the  last  named  figure  excepting  some  of  the 
fastest  sewers.  One  girl  said  she  had  made  $1.75  the  day  pre- 
vious to  iJic  visit  of  the  inspector,  having  counted  over  10,000 
bags.  She  acknowledged  that  this  did  not  happen  often  and  that 
for  Ibe  most  part  her  earnings  were  far  below  that  amount 
Othor  girls  said  that  they  sometimes  made  as  high  at  $6.50  a 
wfck,  Imt  ordinarily  they  did  not  go  above  $5.  The  ten  girl< 
reporting  specifically  averaged  $4.01  a  week,  the  highest  wa^ 
received  by  them  being  $1.50  and  the  lowest  $3.60.  None  of 
these  girls,  however,  were  stitchers.  The  beginners  were  pfdd 
eight  cents  an  hour. 
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The  aasli,  door  iiiid  blind  industry  was  included  in  this  indus- 
try, ni>t  l)e<'a»SG  of  the  large  nnmber  of  women  who  find  eniploy- 
incnt  in  it,  but  because  any  are  engaged  in  it  at  all.  Most  of 
such  <!onc'enis  restrict  tlieir  working  force  to  men  and  boys,  but 
the  one  in  question  has  been  employing  girls  for  twenty  years 
past,  having  put  tliem  in  at  first,  so  the  manager  said,  to  refine 
the  atmosphere  of  the  workshops.  In  that  respect  the  experi- 
nicnc  has  lx?en  a  succcps,  the  preseneo  of  the  girls, 
it  was  asserted,  having  aroused  the  latent  chivalry  in 
liie  men.  What  the  effcpta  on  the  girls  themselves  has 
iHf^a  be  did  not  say,  thougli  holding  to  the  Iwlief  that  tlm 
work  was  in  eveiy  way  suited  to  the  aex.  The  tasks  allotted  to 
the  girla  consisted  in  finishing  and  mring  blinds  and  in  putting 
the  moulding  into  doors.  Tlie  girls  who  worked  on  doors  sawed 
the  molilding  into  the  requisite  length,  using  a  circular  saw,  and 
the  girls  who  worked  on  blinds  handled  hammer  and  nails  with 
ail  the  skill  of  trained  carpenters,  at  least  disproving  the  theorj' 
that  a  mastery  of  such  implements  is  beyond  feminine  skill. 
Some  of  the  work,  especially  tliat  with  the  saw,  looked  danger- 
ous, but  accidents,  it  was  stated,  were  few.  The  factory 
itsrlf  was  clean  and  airy,  being  in  that  respect  far  ahead  of  many 
of  those  where  the  ]>resence  of  women  workers  is  not  unusual. 
The  greatest  objection  to  the  work,  aside  from  what  might  be 
deemed  its  unsuitability  for  women,  was  that  it  required  con- 
stant standing,  none  of  the  workers  being  seated.  The  hours 
were  ten  a  day,  from  7  to  .■)  :30,  with  half  an  hour  at  noon.  All 
wages  were  paid  by  the  day,  running  from  50  cents  for  begin- 
nera  to  $.7.')  and  $1  for  the  girls  who  did  the  wiring.  The 
weekly  average  for  the  ten  girls  reporting  was  $4.86. 

BOOK  BINDERIES. 

Bet\veen  300  and  400  girls  are  employed  in  the  various  book- 
binderies  and  printing  ofRces  of  ililwaiikee  alone,  w'hile  prob- 
ably as  many  more  find  employment  in  similar  establishments  in 
the  smaller  towns  about  llio  state.  Book  binding  is  one  of  tlio 
pioneer  industries  offering  work  for  women,' a  fact  that  may 
account  for  the  small  wages  that  prevail  in  it.     Almost  all  the 
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work  except  the  actual  binding  of  the  books  is  done  by  women, 
or  girls,  who  fold,  paste,  sort,  operate  wire  stitching  machines, 
ruling  raachinea,  printing  maebinea  and  punchers.  Much  of  the 
work  requires  long  practice  to  acquire  anything  like  proficiency,' 
liut  the  rewards  are  very  small.  A  forewoman  of  one  establish- 
ment who  has  been  in  tlie  business  for  years  said  that  it  was  noi 
a  good  one,  considered  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  but  that 
the  u"ork  was  comparatively  light  and  cleaner  than  many  kinds 
of  factory  work,  while  in  most  binderies  a  nine-hour  day  is  now 
the  rule,  owing  to  tlie  influence  of  tbe  unions  to  which  the  men 
l)elong.  Few  of  the  girls  are  in  unions,  however,  though  at  one 
shop  they  said  that  they  were  grateful  to  tlie  men  for  belonging 
since  such  affiliation  bad  reduced  the  working  week  to  fifty-four 
iioura. 

In  the  larger  binderies  improvements  in  machinery  are  to  be 
noted.  A  circular  revolving  table  on  which  sorting  is  done  in 
one  big  shop  permitted  the  girls  to  do  their  work  seated,  while 
formerly,  and  as  is  still  the  case  in  most  shops,  such  work  neces- 
sitated the  girls  being  constantly  on  their  feet  Tbe  wire  stitch- 
ers sit  at  their  tasks  and  their  machines  are  run  by  steam  power, 
but  the  girls  who  fpe<l  the  presses  and  ruling  machines  usually 
stand. 

Many  of  the  shops  were  located  on  the  upper  floors  of  down 
town  buildings  and  where  there  was  no  elevator  service  the  climb- 
ing of  several  flights  of  stairs  twice  or  more  times  a  day  added 
to  the  fatigue  occasioned  by  the  work.  In  some  instances  the 
places  were  badly  overcrowded  and  the  sanitary  conditions  far 
from  good,  though  others,  locates!  in  mo<lem  buildings,  were 
as  nearly  perfect  as  could  be. 

Xonc  of  tlie  girls  did  anj'  of  tlie  aefual  book  binding,  that 
^vork  l)eing  always  done  exelusively  by  men  who  vrero  better 
]>aid.  It  apparently  had  never  occurre<l  to  any  of  the  girls  to 
atfonipt  learning  tbe  trade  as  a  trade.  A  forewoman  who  was 
questioned  scorned  astonished  that  anyone  should  think  book 
binding  wan  woman's  work.  She  admitted  that  it  was  no  harder 
than  much  that  is  expected  of  wonion  in  factories,  l>ut  said  it 
was  a  "mim's  work."  The  manafrrrof  a  lai^  establishment,  on 
tbe  other  baud,  deplored  tbe  lack  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
girls.  '"'  ■'"''--'■■  ^"■.  ^'t^"^^ 
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The  wages  were  low  in  every  instance,  running  from.  $1.75  to 
$6  a  week.  In  one  place,  where  seventy-five  girls  were  at  work, 
it  was  stated  that  $4  a  week  was  a  very  good  wage  and  beginners 
started  in  at  $1.75,  the  best  hands  not  getting  over  $6,  At 
anotlier  estahli aliment,  employing  fifty  girls,  the  scale  wag  put 
at  $3  to  $5.  Girls  who  worked  at  folding  by  the  piece  made 
from  $3  to  $4  in  a  nine-hour  day.  Wire  stitchers  were  the  best 
paid,  getting  $5.  In  a  third  bindery,  a  girl  who  had  started  at 
$1  a  week  was,  after  two  years  of  work,  getting  $3.50  for  feeding 
a  ruling  machine,  a  task  that  requires  the  exercise  of  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  attention.  The  average  for  fifteen  girls  reporting 
was  $+.41. 

BOX  FA0T0BIE3, 

Under  this  head  are  included  boUi  those  factories  making  ■ 
pasteboard  and  those  making  wooden  boxes,,  though  the  work 
done  by  women  in  the  two  is  entirely  different.  The  pasteboard 
box  factories  employ  lai^  numbers  of  young  girls  who  work  in 
pairs,  a  little  girl,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  being  assistant 
le  tlic  girl  who,  though  hut  a  year  or  two  older,  perhaps,  has  ar- 
rived at  the  dignity  of  being  a  machine  operator.  The  work  is 
simple,  and  requires  no  great  exertion,  but  is  more  than  usually 
dangerous  in  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  maiming  bands 
grown  careless  at  tlieir  task.  The  girl  who  operates  the  machine 
takes  ibe  Ik>x  wliicli  has  been  cut  and  shaped  and  slips  it  on  an 
iron  mould.  As  this  revolves  she  covers  the  box  with  paper 
which  is  i-eelod  off  hy  the  machine.  She  must  see  fhat  it  is 
.'^inoo'bly  put  on  arid  that  the  corners  arc  neatly  fitted,  Injfore 
pn.<!siiig  the  box  to  the  helper,  who  smooths  down  the  corner 
pieces  and  piles  up  the  hoses,  keeping  count  of  the  numl)er  made. ' 
The  helpers  get  one-fifth  of  the  wages  made  by  the  macliine 
operators  and  everything  dependg  upon  the  harmony  with  which 
the  pairs  do  their  work.  Other  girls  run  folding  machines  and 
pome  do  the  more  delicate  work  of  putting  on  ornamental  strips. 

In  one  factory  visited,  over  200  girls,  few  of  them  over  twenty 
years  old,  wero  employe<I.  All  the  work  was  jiaid  by  the  ]>iece 
and  wages  ran  from  $3  to  $.'>  a'  week.  The  highest  and  best 
paid  worker,  by  her  o^vn  statement,  had  never  made  more  tliaii      )q\c 
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$6.75  a  week  and  she  had  been  in  the  trade  for  years.  The 
forewoman  received  $4.50,  but  her  wages  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  a  criterion,  as  she  had  but  recently  been  promoted  from  the 
ranks  of  the  workers  and,  moreover,  was  herself  under  a  fore- 
man, her  duties  being  merely  to  see  that  the  girls  kept  steadily  at 
tlioir  work.  The  hours  were  from  7  to  6,  witli  half  an  hour  at 
no<Hi.  Saturday  half  holidays  aro  given  during  the  summer. 
Lay-offs  are  the  exception  as  the  factory  has  steady  work  the 
year  around. 

A  number  of  the  girls  had  suffered  from  having  their  fingera 
cruSiied  in  the  machines.  One  girl,  who  had  lost  the  end  of  a 
forefinger,  had  been  kept  out  of  work  five  weeks  by  the  accident, 
but  tlio  firm  had  paid  her  half  wages  diiriog  the  time,  besides 
meeting  the  surgeon's  bill.  She  had  returned  to  her  place  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  work,  but  some  girls  who  had  met  with 
similar  misfortunes  had  gone  into  other  work.  Many  of  the 
girls  had  been  operating  machines  for  years  and  had  never  had 
any  trouble  whatever. 

In  the  wooden-box  factory  included  in  the  report  the  experi- 
ment of  using  girls  for  work  heretofore  done  by  boys  was  being 
tried  and  with  a  success,  so  the  superintendent  said,  that  justi- 
fied him  in  believing  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  other  fac- 
tories followed  tlie  same  plan.  Those  who  believe  that  even  in 
factory  life  certain  conventions  are  to  be  observed  would  be  in- 
clined to  hope  that  his  predictions  will  not  be  verified  since  the 
work  itself  aswell  as  its  environment  is  not  the  sort  most  suitable 
to  women.  It  consisted  in  lifting  boards  from  the  cross-cut  saw 
tables  and  carrying  them  to  the  rip-saw  tables,  where  they  were 
piled  in  even  rows.  One  lot  of  girls  stapled  bundles  of  small 
boards  ready  for  shipments  At  the  saws  a  girl  and  man  worked 
tf^ther,  the  girl  catching  the  boards  as  they  came  from  the  saw. 
Like  other  factories  of  the  sort,  the  building  was  more  or  less 
open  to  the  air  and  cold  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  sev- 
eral big  stoves  which  kept  the  atmosphere  torrid  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity  but  made  little  impression  on  the  distance.  Wo 
one  complained  of  the  cold,  however,  the  workers  being  warmly 
clad  and  constantly  in  motion.  To  protect  themselves  from  the 
flying  sawdust  the  girls  wore  big  aprons  and  caps,  which  were 
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provided  by  the  firm^  The  noise  o£  the  machinery  was  deafen- 
ing and  that,  in  connection  with  the  work  itself  and  the  barren 
siirTOiindings,  made  the  plai»  seem  thoroughly  unsuitable  for 
girls.  The  finn,  however,  was  doing  all  that  it  could  for  them, 
the  superintendent  having  given  up  his  own  office  for  their  use 
at  noon.  Most  of  the  girls  had  fathers  or  brothers  working  in 
the  factory  and  did  not  apparently  regard  their  work  as  an  entire 
outsider  might.  .    - 

The  hours  were  ten  a  day  and  the  wages  50  and  55  c^its.  A 
girl  who  did  stapling  said  that  she  preferred  the  work  to  house- 
woric  at  which  she  had  been  able  to  earn  only  $1.50. 

The  average  for  the  22  girls  i-oporting  for  the  industry  was 
$3.42. 

BHASS   FOUKDBIKS. 

Girls  are  employed  in  brass  foundries  to  nm  foot  presses  on 
lighter  work,  and  at  polishing  and  preparing  goods  for  shipment. 
In  the  establishment  visitod,  which  is  located  in  one  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  state,  carriage  and  bicycle  lamps  and  the 
brass  fixtures  for  electric  light  glol)G3  are  made  and  almost  all 
the  work  is  dono  by  girls.  In  the  busy  season  about,  one  hundred 
are  employed,  but  in  dull  times  this  number  is  reduced  t»  thirty, 
who  work  at  steady  wages  the  year  around.  Some  of  the  girls " 
operated  finishing  machines  which  piifc  tho  final  polish  on  brass 
fixtures  that  had  been  shaped  at  the  larger  machines.  The  high- 
est paid  girl  in  tbe  establishment  made  about  $1.25  a  day  by 
running  &  machine  which  trimmed  the  edges  of  pieces  of  brass. 
All  the  work  was  by  tho  piccfi  and  wages  ran  from  $3.50  to  $6. 
No  girls  were  omplnyod  at  bufRng.  Tho  pleasantesfc  tasks  al)out 
the  plaeo  were  those  assigned  the  girls  in  the  shipping  rooms. 
These  girls  merely  nibbed  the  fixtures  and  wrapped  them  in  tis- 
sue paper  to  keep  them  from  being  scratched  in  handling.  The 
average  wage  of  the  eight  girls  rei>orting  was  $5. 


The  great  browories  of  Jfihvaukce  employ  several  hundred 
women  and  girls  who  in  the  busy  season  work  excessively  long 
bonrs  and  at  all  times  are  paid  meager  wages,  the  work  being  of^  i 
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BO  unskilled  a  eliaracter  that  it  is  easily  learned,  thus  attracting 
a  more  or  leas  iminteHigeiit  class.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
workers  are  Polish.  Tho  work  consists  in  washing  bottles,  put- 
ting on  labels  and  tinfoil  strips  and  in  wrapping  bottles  for  sliip- 
ment.  The  bottles  are  filled,  corked  and  the  larger  labels  are 
put  on  by  machinery,  but  the  smaller  labels  about  the  necks  of 
the  bc'ttles  are  affixed  by  hand,  that  work  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
industry  being  known  as  "neck  labeling."  The  youngest  girls, 
those  still  in  their  early  teens,  are  put  at  such  tasks  and  are  sta- 
tioned in  groups  about  each  of  the  labeling  machines  where  they 
catch  the  bottles  as  they  come  out,  some  putting  on  the  neck 
labels  and  others  the  tin  foil.  In  the  tonic  and  malt  extract  de- 
partments, the  large  labels  are  put  on  by  hand  while  the  bottles 
are  still  warm  from  the  brew.  The  older  women  do  the  wash- 
ing and  inspecting,  working  about  great  tanks  of  hot  water  and 
usually  standing  in  water  most  of  the  time  as  the  floors  are  al- 
ways very  wet.  The  bottles  are  washed  on  revolving  spindles, 
ono  woman  holding  the  bottle  in  place  against  the  sponge  until 
it  is  thoroughly  cleansed  and  then  passing  it  across  the  tank  to 
niintlicr  woman  who  rinses  it  in  clear  water  and  holds  it  up  to 
llie  light  to  see  that  there  are  no  cracks  or  defects  in  it.  The 
(.'lean  bottles  are  then  placed  on  trucks  which  are  wheeled  to  the 
stacks^  girls  doing  all  this  latter  work.  In  one  brewery  where 
tho  superintendent  said  he  did  not  consider  bottle  washing  fit 
work  for  women,  boys  were  employed  at  it  but  on  the  other  hand 
at  this  same  brewery  the  labeling  machines  were  run  by  women, 
which  was  not  thp  case  in  the  other  establishments. 

Tho  work  is  open  to  a  great  many  objections.  The  breweries 
themselves  are  not  always  pleasant  places  to  work  in.  In  the 
bottle  washing  room  the  floor  is  usiially  covered  with  water  and 
the  girls  wear  wooden  shoes  both  to  keep  tlieir  feet  dry  and  to 
protect  themselves  from  broken  glass  which  in  spitt^  of  frequent 
sweeping  strews  the  floors,  "Bottles  are  const.antly  breaking  in 
the  hands  and  severe  cuts  are  not  unusual,  though  the  girls  do 
not  make  much  complaint  on  that  score.  Colds,  catarrh  and 
rheuniatipm  are  common  and  one  girl  complained  of  the  steam 
from  the  tanks  affecting  her  eyes.  In  tho  summer  the  heat  is 
disagi-eeable  but  at  least  one  brewery  has  electric  fans  which 
mo<lify  tho  temperature,  i,giL/'.ii..,->.fv.'./£^J^_ 
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Added  to  these  drawbacks  are  tliQ  long  hours  whieli  are  re- 
quired when  the  busy  season  begins.  The  ordinary  hours  are 
nine  a  day,  from  7  to  12  and  from  1  to  5,  but  when  orders  begin 
to  pour  in  as  tho  hot  weather  comes  on  a  double  shift  is  put  on 
and  the  working  day  for  each  shift  is  lengthened.  At  the  height 
of  the  season  in  some  of  the  breweries  the  day  shift  goes  on  at 
7  in  the  morning  and  works  until  8  and  9  at  night,  while  the 
night  shift  begins  at  7  and  works  until  5  and  sometimes  until  6 
in  the  morning.  This  is  only  when  the  breweries  are  running  at 
their  fullest  capacity,  however,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint among  both  the  girls  and  the  men  workers,  as  they  assert 
that  the  amount  of  extra  pay  given  them  is  insufficient  for  the 
work  required.  The  girls  get  only  three  and  four  cents  an  hour 
extra  pay,  which  is  little  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  supper 
which  is  little  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  supper  which 
they  must  bring  witJi  them.  Not  all  the  breweries  run  night 
shifts  of  girls,  employing  boys  instead.  All  tho  breweries  give 
a  fifteen-minute  liinh  time  in  the  middle  of  the  morning. 

Most  of  the  bre'weries  provide  fairly  good  dressing  rooms  for 
their  wMuen  employee,  these  rooms  also  being  used  for  lunch- 
rooms. Several  of  them  have  separate  lockers  for  each  worker 
and  tables  and  benches,  the  latter  being  a  somerwhat  necessary 
provision  since  all  the  work  is  done  standing  and  the  girls  are 
exhausted  when  tho  noon  hour  arrives.  It  is  customary  in  most 
of  the  breweries  to  serve  beer  to  all  those  who  want  it,  a  regular 
allowance  being  made.  In  one  brewery  every  girl  under  six- 
teen is  allowed  half  a  pint  of  beer  three  times  a  day,  while  the 
women  are  given  a  full  pint.  In  other  breweries  the  beer  is 
served  in  glasses  to  all  who  wish  it.  Not  all  the  girls  drink  it, 
however.  In  one  brewery  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  men  and 
girls  separate,  the  girls  being  dismissed  from  their  tasks  some 
minutes  before  the  men  that  fhey  may  leave  the  building  while 
tbe  latter  are  still  at  work. 

The  wage  scale  is  iiniform  throughout.  Girls  at  necklabeling 
and  tinfoiling  get  forty-five  and  fifty  cents  a  day  and  bottle 
washers  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents.  In  one  brewery,  the  fore- 
woman, a  widow  who  had  had  twelve  years'  experiei\ce,  was  get- 
ting $6.     In  this  same  brewery  the  girls  who  ran^^the  ,lab^lingi| 
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machines  made  from  $3.50  to  $4.20  a  week  and  the  neeklabelers 
$3.  Only  four  girls  received  as  high  as  $4.50  the  year  around. 
In  another  brewery  the  wages  ran  from  $2.75,  which  was  paid 
the  tinfoilcrs  and  neck  labelers  to  $4  for  the  bottle  washers,  the 
last  named  aiaoimt  being  the  highest  paid.  At  this  place  a 
woman  who  had  been  working  in.  the  brewery  for  five  years  re- 
ceived $4  a  week  on  which  she  supported  herself  and  three  chil- 
dren, paying  50  cents  a  week  car  fare  as  she  lived  several  milee 
from  the  plant.  This  woman  arises  at  5  o'clock,  does  the  house- 
work and  leaves  her  children  with  her  mother  who  lives  with  hor. 
By  seven  slio  is  at  her  post  and  in  summer  does  not  get  home  un- 
til late  in  the  evening. 

!Many  of  the  brewery  girls  belong  to  a  union  which  was 
formed  recently  with  the  intention  of  working  for  a  reduction  in 
the  working  day  and  a  better  wage  scale.  There  was  consider- 
able agitation,  but  though  they  were  supported  by  the  men's 
imion  the  girls  did  not  gain  rect^pition  from  the  brewers  tiiough 
enjoying  in  part  the  concessions  that  were  granted  to  the  men. 

CANDY  FACTOHIES, 

In  the  five  candy  factories  which  were  taken  as  fairly  typical 
of  an  industry  giving  employment  to  largo  numbers  of  girl.-i 
there  wore  found  over  450  workers,  many  of  whom  were  little 
more  than  children.  No  effort  was  made  to  select  factories  rep- 
resenting either  extreme  as  to  mnditioTis  of  work  and  some  diffi- 
culty has  I>een  experienced  in  bringing  the  notes  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  various  visits  into  a  comprehensive  story  since  while 
someof  the  places  were  far  from  attractive  others  were  thoroughly 
modem  in  their  appointments.  As  a  general  thing,  it  must  bo 
eonfesped  that  eandy  factories  are  not  always  inviting  in  appear- 
ance however  tempting  their  output  may  be.  Some  of  the  finest 
grades  of  candy  arc  made  in  dark  and  poorly  ventilates!  base- 
mmtJi  and  the  very  nature  of  the  business  requires  cxtraordinarv 
care  if  floors  and  walls  arc  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  There  are 
features  of  the  business,  however,  that  are  far  worse  than  the 
surround  in  ,srs.  Wages  are  proverbially  poor  and  no  industry  re- 
quires more  over-time  work.  Tor  almost  two  months  before 
Christmas  the  factories  are  run  until  8  and  9  and  ^v^jijjt^AP 
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o'clock  at  niglit  to  keep  up  to  the  orders  that  came  in  from  ali 
over  the  country.  The  somewhat  pathetic  spectacle  of  children 
toiling  to  make  more  fortunate  children  happy  is  then  presented 
with  a  clearness  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  plajita  are 
adapted  to  only  an  ordinary  output  and  when  the  ruah  season 
opens  they  are  forced  to  run  overtime  or  turn  away  valuable 
business.  A  great  part  of  the  work  both  of  making  the  candy 
and  preparing  it  for  shipment  is  done  by  young  girls  in  their 
teens  and  they  are  kept  at  work  from  7  in  the  morning  until  8 
or  y  at  night  with  only  a  brief  time  allowance  for  luncheon  and 
supper.  iSonietimea  the  former  is  cut  down  and  for  the  latter  it 
often  happens  no  regular  timo  ia  given,  the  workers  eating  what 
remains  from  their  noon  meal  as  hastily  aa  they  can.  The 
reports  from  the  five  factories  show  that  in  ordinai-y  seasons  the 
hours  for  most  factories  were  from  7  to  12  and  from  12 :30  to 
5 :30,  though  some  ran  to  6  o'clock,  but  gave  a  full  hour  at  noon. 
One  factory's  regular  hours  were  from  7  to  12  and  irom  12  ;30 
to  6.  In  rush  seasons  the  hours  were  from  7  to  12  and  from 
12 :30  to  8 :30  and  even  9  o'clock.  In  the  dull  season  imme- 
diately following  Christmas  most  of  the  workers  are  laid  off 
though  in  one  factory  the  working  day  is  reduced  to  eight  hours 
and  the  girls  thougli  paid  less  can  still  have  regular  employment 
if  they  desire  it. '  The  work  required  is  varied  in  character  and 
hut  little  of  it  calls  for  the  exercise  of  even  a  small  degree  of 
skill.  The  candy  is  m^do  by  men,  but  all  the  finishing  touches 
are  f^ven  by  girls  who  dip  creams  and  cliocolates,  wrap  caramels, 
fill  packages,  pails  and  boxes,  wire  candy  cherries  and  put  "all 
day  suckers"  on  sticks  of  licorice.  The  chocolate  dippers  make 
the  best  wages  and  do  the  work  recpiiring  the  greatest  skill.  It 
takes  some  months  to  acqiiire  the  dexterity  necessary  to  being  a 
skilled  dipper.  In  ono  factory  the  finest  chowlates  were  dipped 
in  a  small,  completely  enclosed  room  in  tho  basement,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  kept  at  i>0  degrees.  It  was  explained 
tliat  this  was  necessaiy  to  keep  the  chocolate  at  the  right  con- 
sistenoj'.  Tlie  air  in  tho  room  was  not  only  hot  but  bad  and  the 
girls  eom|)laincd  of  lieadaehoa,  though  tlioy  said  they  soon  I>e- 
came  accustomed  tn  it.  In  other  factories  the  chocolate  dij>per3 
worked  over  pans  placed  either  in  hot  water  or  kept  warm  by 
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gas  jets  beneath,  and  were  fairly  comfortable.  In  some  of  tie 
factories  only  the  chocolate  and  bon  bon  dippers  were  seated  at 
thoir  ivork  and  these  sat  on  wooden  boxes.  The  rest  stood.  In 
the  cracker  department  of  one  factory  the  girls  were  obliged  to 
lift  and  carry  about  large  boxes  filled  with  crackers  and  cakes. 

The  wages  were  sniall,  except  in  a  few  eases  of  forewomen. 
In  all  but  one  of  the  five  factories  the  work  was  done  by  the  piece 
and  for  the  53  individuals  reporting  the  scale  ran  from  $2  to  $8 ; 
the  average  being  $  1.20  which  seems  rather  high  for  the  whole 
since  in  all  the  factories  visited  the  scale  as  reported  by  the  man- 
agers and  superintendents  themselves  ran  from  $1.75  to  $6, 
never  going  over  the  figure,  while  one  or  two  placed 
it  at  $5.  The  difference  may  he  accoimted  for  on  the 
ground  that  the  superintendents  did  not  take  the  wages 
of  the  forewoman  into  consideration  while  in  tie  tabic 
from  which  the  average  given  was  made  eight  forewomen  whose 
wages  ran  from  $4.50  to  $8  a  week  are  represented.  Even  the  av- 
erage forewoman  in  the  average  candy  factory  does  not,  howefver, 
receive  large  wages.  One  in  charge  of  tlie  department  where  the 
finest  grade  of  chocolate  bon  bons  was  made  and  upon  whom 
fell  constantly  the  responsibility  for  hundreds  of  dollars  worth 
of  goods  was  getting  only  $4.50  a  week,  though  she  had  been 
with  Ihe  firm  eight  yours.  The  wages  for  workers  were  even 
lower.  Extracts  from  notes  made  at  the  time  are  illustrative 
and  f.re  quoted  unchanged : 

"The  wages,  according  to  the  girls'  own  story,  are  miserable — 
starting  at  $2.25  a  week  and  rising  to  $4,  the  forewoman  in 
charge  of  the  candy  packing  and  chocolate  dipping  room  getting 
but  $4.50.  Questioned  uniformly,  the  girls  stated  they  were 
getting  $2.75  and  $3  and  all  complained  of  low  wages. 

"The  girls  made  from  $1.75  to  $5  a  week,  the  latter  wages  go- 
ing to  the  veiy  bcbt  class  of  workers,  forewomen  getting  from 
$4.50  to  $7. 

"Girls  arc  started  at  $2  a  week  and  can  work  up  to  $5,  but 
most  of  them  rai-ely  make  over  $4.  In  talking  with  the  girls 
tliis  was  evident.  Girls  who  had  been  with  the  firm  five  and 
seven  years  wore  getting  but  $3.50. 

One  factory  counted  three  evenings  of  over  time  afi  a  full  day, 
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anotlier  gave  half  a  day's  pay  for  each  night  the  force  worked, 
and  two  paid  ior  six  evenings  with  two  full  days'  pay.  In  any 
eaae  the  total  weekly  earnings  were  so  low  that  the  extra  amount 
did  not,  in  the  girls'  ooinion,  compensate  for  the  great  fatigue 
occasioned  by  the  double  work.  In  three  of  the  factories  all  the 
workers  except  those  just  beginning  were  paid  by  the  piece. 
In  one  the  wages  were  by  the  week,  and  in  the  fifth  the  task  sys- 
tem was  followed  and  the  girls  were  expected  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  a  given  time.  When  they  failed  to  do  it 
their  wages  were  cut,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  they  turned  out 
more  work  than  was  set  by  the  limits  of  the  task,  they  were 
paid  extra.  The  result,  it  was  explained,  was  to  put  girls  on 
their  mettle., It  was  quite  appiirent  that  they  worked  witlt  fever- 
ish haste,  quite  different  from  that  pursued  in  the  single  factory 
whore  wages  were  paid  by  the  week  and  the  girls  were  discov- 
ered singing  over  their  work. 

Most  of  the  workers  are  in  their  teens.  Older  women  do  not 
stay  in  the  business  on  account  of  the  low  wages, 

CASKET  FACTORIES. 

An  occupation  which  seems  gruesome  on  ita  face  but  which 
really  has  miuch  to  recommend  it  to  women  is  the  finishing  of 
caskete  and  the  making  of  mortuary  robes  such  as  are  supplied 
to  the  undertaking  trade.  All  the  fancy  silk  linings  put  into  the 
modem  coffin  are  made  by  girls,  and  usually  girls  not  only  make 
tliem  but  cut,  fit  and  tack  them  into  place,  while  other  girls  cover 
ihe  outside  of  the  caskets  with  cloth  and  do  the  glazing.  In  one 
of  the  factories  visited  all  the  work  except  that  of  making  the 
linings  was  done  by  men,  the  manager  evidently  being  an  unbe- 
liever in  a  woman's  ability  to  handle  a  hammer  and  nails.  In 
the  last  named  place,  girls  were  employed  only  in  the  robe  dc 
partment,  which  in  appearance  was  more  like  a  dressmaking 
shop  than  a  factory.  Even  the  presence  of  fashion  magazines 
from  which  the  robes  were  copied  carried  out  the  illusion.  Few 
of  the  workers  except  the  forewomen  were  experienced  dress- 
makers, most  of  them  being  girls  who  knew  but  little  about  sew- 
ing and  found  it  easy  to  work  where  less  accuracy  of  fit  and 
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detail  was  necessary  tlian  would  have  Ixfen  required  of  tliem  in  a 
dressmaking  shop. 

The  wages  were  not  high,  ranging  from  70  to  S5  eenta  a  day 
for  those  working  on  the  caskets  and  about  the  same  in  the  robe 
department,  though  in  the  latter  place  good  workers  could  make 
$1  a  day  as  all  the  work  was  by  the  piece.  Lining  makers  aver- 
aged about  85  centa.  In  the  other  factory,  where  eight  giria 
worked  in  a  pleasant  sewing  room,  wages  ran  from  $3  to  $7, 
most  of  tlie  workers  getting  $5  and  the  forewoman  $10,50. 

CnAIE  PACTOEIES. 

In  the  great  chair  factories,  which  form  an  industry  some- 
what peculiar  to  Wisconsin,  many  girls  are  employed  to  do  the 
vamishiug  and  what  is  known  in  the  business  as  "papering" — 
that  is,  covering  tlie  chairs  with  stout  paper  so  th^t  they  shall 
not  be  marred  in  shipment.  Host  of  tlie  factories  are  located 
in  Sheboygan  and  Port  Washington,  two  places  which  have  been 
largely  Bottled  by  Germans,  and  almost  without  exception  the 
workers  in  these  establishments  are  of  that  nationality.  In  an 
Oshkosh  factory,  which  combines  chair  making  with  another  line 
of  business,  this  was  not  so  marked,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most 
girls  who  make  their  living  by  varnishing  are  of  foreign  parent- 
age or  foreign  born  tliemselves,  the  work  having  little  to  make  it 
jippoal  to  others,  whose  better  education  or  higher  intellectual 
e<]ui])ment  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  secure  eouploy- 
nieiit  lK>tter  suited  to  tlicir  sex. 

I^either  the  work  nor  the  suiToundiiigs  are  attractive,  even  in 
the  best  factories,  while  in  the  poorer  ones  it  is  little  short  of 
lieing  repulsive.  It  takes  exceptional  care'  to  keep  the  worker 
from  covering  her  face,  hands  and  clothing  with  vamiah,  as  in 
her  eagerness  to  make  as  high  wages  as  possible  she  wields  her 
bnishwithmore  vigor  tlian  nicety.  In  one  factory  the  girlsworked 
at  tJic  dipping  vats,  and  were  covoretl  with  vamiah  from  head  to 
foot,  but.  this  waa  tlie  only  factory  in  which  girls  were  permitted 
to  do  anything  but  hand  work,  in  which  it  is  [loaflible  to  keep 
much  cleaner  and  which  is  nritlier  so  dangerous  nor  exhausting. 
In  hand  work  the  girls  varnish  chairs  which  are  jilaced  on  low 
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tables,  hoys  being  employed  to  fetch  and  carry  them  away  aa 
tlioy  are  completed.  All  the  work  was  done  standing.  The  deft- 
ness with  which  the  girls  applied  smooth,  even  coats  of  varnish 
was  remarkable.  All  the  finest  furniture  made  by  the  factories 
waa  entrusted  to  them,  men  doing  the  coarser  dipping.  In  these 
factories  it  was  not  neoossary  for  the  girls  to  lift  heavy  chairs, 
Init  in  tlie  one  wliore  girls  worked  at  tlie  vats  they  were  found 
lifting  pieces  that  seemed  to  be  mucli  too  heavy  for  their 
strcngtli,  ITie  work  is  said  to  he  iinlicaltlifnl,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  any  definite  statements  in  regard  to  that.  It  was 
stated  that  vamisliers  are  liablo  to  consnmption  and  throat  troa- 
bles  from  eonstantly  inhaling  the  fumes  of  varnish,  but  this  was 
denied  by  those  who  had  worked  for  years  at  the  trade  without 
noticing  any  ill  effects.  What  the  girls  did  complain  of  was 
difficulty  in  washing  their  hands  and  faces  free  from  the  stuff. 
They  used  benzine  for  the  purpose,  and  between  the  two  things 
said  that  their  skin  was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation,  a 
fact  borne  out  by  the  rough  complexions  of  some  of  the  workers. 
One  girl  complained  that  the  varnish  made  her  dizzy,  affecting 
her  head  in  a  way  she  did  not  seem  able  to  explain  but  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  times  workers  are  overcome  by 
the  fumes. 

The  ^rla  who  did  the  papering  were  younger,  poorer  paid, 
but  had  pleasanter  work,  as  all  they  were  required  to  do  was  to 
wrap  cliairs  in  paper,  tying  it  with  stout  twine. 

The  wages  were  low  biit  iinifonn  throughout  the  chair  fac- 
tory district,  being  fixed  by  agreement  among  the  manufac- 
turers. Girls  in  the  papering  department  were  paid  35  and  40 
cents  a  day  and  vamishera  65  to  75  cents.  There  was  no  piece 
work,  but  the  task  system  prevails,  so  that  the  girls  work  at  the 
highest  rate  of  speed  for  the  most  part.  In  the  Oshkoeh  factory 
a  few  girls  who  worked  by  the  piece  could  sometimes  make  as 
much  as  00  cents  a  day,  and  a  girl  who  did  stenciling  in  colors 
WHS  paid  $1.2.1  a  day.     The  rest  made  from  40  to  65  centa. 

Tlie  liours  were  t^'n  a  day,  factories  Itcginning  work  at  7 
ii'clock,  witli  forty  minutes  f<u'  noon  and  an  hour  off  on  Satur- 
day afternoons.  Most  of  flip  fiictorios  conformed  to  this  sche<l- 
iile.  ■  r-  \ 
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In  diacussing  tlie  industry  aa  it  affects  women,  a  manufac- 
turer who  employs  a  large  number  of  girls  said  that  lie  did  not 
consider  it  suitable  labor  for  them,  but  that  be  bad  been  forced 
'  to  put  them  in  because  they  could  be  had  at  cheaper  wages  than 
men  and  the  great  competition  in  the  business  required  the  fac- 
tory to  keep  its  expenses  down  aa  much  as  possible.  Then,  too, 
girls  were  more  conscientious  than  boys  and  did  better  work, 
once  they  were  trained.  Some  of  tlio  factories  had  been  em- 
ploying girls  for  a  great  many  years.  In  one,  which  put  them 
in  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  girls  now  employed  are  daughters 
of  mothers  who  once  worked  for  the  same  firm,  so  that  it  might 
be  said  they  were  literally  bom  into  the  work. 

Taken  as  a  cla.ss,  the  varnishers  were  not  reported  to  be 
ambitious.  As  a  rule  they  had  little  education,  having  gone 
to  work  in  the  factory  as  soon  as  the  law  would  permit  thean 
to  do  BO.  Few  of  them  patronized  the  public  libraries,  and 
a  night  school-in  which  sewing  and  cooking  were  taught  for  sev- 
eral years  did  not  prove  successful  and  was  given  up.  The  cus- 
tom of  minor  workers  tumipg  over  tlie  entire  wage  to  their  par- 
ents prevailed  Ibroughout,  and  even  workers  past  their  majority 
bad  no  control  of  their  wages. 

A  side  industry,  connected  witli  the  chair  factories,  is  the 
making  of  cane  seats.  Such  work  is  done  in  the  homes  and  so 
it  comes  about  that  in  these  communities  whole  familiee  work 
for  a  chair  factory,  the  father  and  elder  boys  and  girls  in  the 
factory,  the  mother  and  young  children  doing  caning  at  home." 
Many  of  the  girla  interviewed  had  been  varnishing  chairs  for 
'  five  and  six  and  even  seven  years,  and  professed  to  like  the 
work  as  well  as  any  that  was  obtiiinable. 

CIQAK  BOX  M.\KINO. 

Girls  in  cigar  box  factories  are  mostly  employed  in  lining  and 
decorating  boxes,  though  in  some  establishments  they  do  the  sort- 
ing and  nm  the  machines  on  which  the  boxes  are  made,  ■  Girls 
jilwi  work  in  the  printing  departments  whore  the  labels  are 
turned  out.  In  fact,  few  men  aro  ein'|)loyod  in  siicli  places 
except  in  tlie  wood-cutting  department  Owing  to  the  light 
material  used  in  making  the  boicos  none  of  the  woik_  k^  yerj^ 
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heavy  and  much  of  it,  such  as  the  lining  and  decorating,  seems 
well  suited  to  girls,  who  acquire  considerable  deftnees  in  fitting 
in  the  paper  and  putting  it  on  smoothly.  TBe  only  work  tiiat 
would  seem  to  be  in  any  way  exhausting  is  that  done  on  the 
niadhtuea,  which  are  operated  by  foot  power. 

All  the  work  in  the  places  visiited  was  paid-by  the  piece  and 
wages  run  from  40  cents,  which  the  youngest  and  least  experi- 
enced girls  are  paid  for  sorting  wood  and  running  errands,  to 
00  centa,  which  tlie  machine  girls  made.  Few  even  of  the  beet 
workers  were  able  to  make  $1  a  day.  G-irla  who  did  decorating 
made  about  $5  a  wedt.  An  exceptional  worker  waa  making  $25 
a  month,  but  she  could  turn  out  a  great  deal  more  work  than 
anyone  else  in  tlie  place.  In  one  factory  a  woman  who  had  been 
working  for  the  same  finn  for  twenty-one  years  waa  ni>aking 
$5.40  a  weet  and  aui>ported  a  mother  on  that  slender  wage. 
Added  to  the  drawback  of  small  wages  the  business  is  liable  to 
some  fluctuations,  and  .while  shut-downs  are  infrequent  the 
workers  lose  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  factory  through  slack 
work.  The  lightJiess  and  ease  with  which  most  of  the  work  ia 
done  are  its  chief  recomraondations. 

CKIAB  MAKIKO. 

The  making  of  cigars  is  one  of  Che  oldest  trades  in  which 
women  have  found  employment.  Some  olemont  of  romance 
iieems  to  have  clung  to  it,  poets  ha^Tug  endowed  the  cigarmaker 
with  a  traditional  beauty,  but  there  is  nothing  in  either  the  work 
itself  nor  tlie  surroundings  in  which  it  is  carried  on  today 
that  would  tend  to  confinn  such  a  view.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  as  in,  the  higher  grades  cigar  making  is  a  skilled  trade,  the 
workers  are  usually  above  the  average  intelligence  of  the  fac- 
tory class,  llany  of  thcin  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of  one 
firm,  and,  there  are  almost  as  many  gray  heads  bending  over  the 
tables  on  which  the  cigai-s  are  made  as  there  are  young  ones. 
Such  length  of  service  is  possible  because  of  the  early  age  at 
ivhich  girls  sometimes  hrgiu  such  work.  They  are  started  at 
stripping  tolmcco.  \n  the  large  factory  in  which  most  of  the 
facts  for  this  i)aj-t  of  the  report  were  gained,  there  were  fifty  of 
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tlifiSo  little  girls,  huddled  tt^ether  on  low  benches  in  one  end  of 
the  work-room,  stripping  tho  stems  from,  and  smoothing  out 
leaves  of  tobacco.  From  the  ranka  of  the  strippers  they  were 
presently  advanced  to  the  department  in  which  the  cigars  were 
stamped  and  labeled,  and  gradually  tliey  worked  their  way  up 
to  the  cigar-making  department  and  learned  the  knack  of  put- 
ting a  cigar  together. 

'J'he  wages  varied  according  to  the  work  done.  Strippers 
were  paid  $2  ajid  $2.50  a  week,  and  the  girls  who  did  tho  label- 
ing and  stamping,  $-2.50  and  $S.  The  cigar  makers  worked  by 
the  piece  and  made  from  $5  to  $9,  according  to  their  skill  and 
the  quality  of  the  work  given  them  to  do.  One  woman  made 
$10  a  week  regularly,  but  was  accounted  tho  best  worker  in  the 
place.  She  was  the  only  one  who  waa  paid  that  amount.  Others 
said  that  they  averaged  about  $1  a  day.  It  took  two  or  three 
years  of  practice  to  reach  that  figure,  however,  and  then  one  was 
not  always  sure  of  making  steady  wages. 

Tho  eight-hour  day  was  strictly  observed,  tliough  occasionally 
overtime  work  waa  nece.ssarj'.  Ordinarily  the  factory  openei:! 
at  7 :30  and  closed  at  4 :45,  with  an  hour  and  a  quarter  at  noon 
and  Saturday  half  holidays  the  year  around.  The  factory  was 
clean,  well  ventilated  and  with  good  light,  while  the  sanitary 
arrangements  were  better  than  Uie  average. 

In  speaking  of  the  ability  cf  women  workers,  the  manager  of 
tho  faiAory  said  that  the  finn  had  not  always  employed  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  men  were  to  \to  prefen-e<l,  but  in  a  strike 
over  twenty  years  ago  the  men  walked  out  leaving  the  firm  in 
th<t  lurch.  Then  the  firm  l>egaii  to  impress  women  into  the 
work  and  within  a  year  had  trained  a  great  many,  so  that  when 
the  men,  tiring  of  the  strike,  tried  to  come  back  they  found  their 
places  filled.  At  that  time  1)oys  were  employeil  to  do  stripping, 
but  they  stnick,  tit",  and  little  girls  were  hired  in  their  places. 
Till'  film  had  pmved  that  wnmeii  and  girls  did  just  as  good 
wi^i-k  an<l  were  more  reliable.  It  wa.i  true  that  in  the  finer 
LTiides  iif  ciirar  making  men  siill  did  tlie  i)est  work,  but  for  the 
iii'iiinarv  lines  women  did  just  as  well.  Their  earnings  were 
not  so  high,  however. 
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CLOTHIXG    FACTORIKS, 

Under  the  pfviw^riU  liwi<l  of  clotliiiij;  it  has  been  drt-nwHl  best 
to  include  all  tlio  information  jjatJiwwl  in  a  dozen  difforoiit  ea- 
faMisTimente  variously  manufactiirin<^  shii-ts,  overalls,  wonHmi's 
underwear,  duck  coats  and  tronsers,  rather  tJian  tako  up  sep- 
arately caeh  d'ivision  of  tlio  industry.  In  this  department's  re- 
port on  sweating,  which  appears  in  the  present  volume,  can  be 
found  many  facts  that  would  come  under  the  scope  of  any  inves- 
tigation of  tlie  entire  clothinp  trade,  and  tliose  who  may  care  for 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  conditions  under  which  such  work 
is  carried  on  aro  referred  to  it.  Hero  it  is  possible  to  consider 
only  certain  f^eneral  charaeterist.ics  of  the  factories  visited,  and 
though  it  is  probable  that  tlie  establislimfflits  in  qutsfcion  very 
fairly  represent  the  general  status  of  The  business,  as  it  is  car^ 
riod  on  in  factorirs,  the  special  investigation  of  sweat  shops 
touched  also  upon  the  factories  and  gave  opportunity  for  a  closer 
stiidy  than  this  goneral  inquiry'  permitted. 

It  was  found  that  in  twelve  fact/iries  visited,  all  but  three  of 
which  wero  located  in  Milwaukee,  conditions  of  employment 
varied  gpeatli',  though  the  wajo  in  tlic  several  divisions  was 
about  uniform,  Tlie  faetorv  bnild'insrs  themselves  ranged  from 
the  thoroughly  modern,  perfectly  equipped  stnieture  on  the  out- 
sldrts  of  the  City  where  every  convenience  was  providi-d  for  the 
^vorkem,  to  the  dark,  dingy  room  in  the  heart  of  t-m^Ti,  a  room 
never  intended  for  faetorv  purposes  in  all  probability,  and  illy 
adapted  to  themi  in  any  event.  In  some  of  the  places  of  tiliis 
last  cla.ss  the  operatives  sometimes  were  obliged  to  work  all  dav 
bv  gas  light,  the  room  being  lighted  only  by  windows  at  one  end, 
the  other  end  beinsi  used  for  office  purposes.  A'dded  to  this 
what  few  windows  there  were,  were  not  always  kept  clean  enough 
to  let  the  light  come  thronph.  Tn  one  inKfance,  where  thirty- 
five  ffirls  T^-ere  makintr  overalls  in  a  lone  narrow  room,  the  win- 
dows at  one  end  of  the  mem  were  boarded  half  way  up  and  had 
l>cen  in  that;  condition  for  i*>nie  months.  Tn  this  particular 
place,  which,  it  must  be  stated,  was  one  of  the  worst,  the  only 
operatives  who  could,  get  along  without  artificial  light  even  on 
aiumy  days  were  those  working  near  the  wiiidows.     The  others 
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worked  under  flickering  gas  jets.  Not  a  light  in  the  werkroom 
was  shaded  and  the  giris  oomplaiuod  Chat  after  a  day  spent  in 
sewing  dark  cloth  thpir  eyes  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  discom- 
fort. The  same  complaint  was  mud©  at  other  factories  -where 
a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  in  artificial  light  and  no  provi- 
sion was  made  to  shade  or  steady  the  flickering  gas  flames.  Fre- 
quent complaint  was  made,  too,  of  lack  of  ventilation.  In 
many  factories  of  the  sort  described,  opening  the  windows  was 
the  only  way  in  which  the  workroom  could  be  aired  and  to  this 
the  girls  whose  machines  were  nearest  the  windows  objected  on 
800011111;  of  the  danger  of  talcing  cold.  Tn  some  places,  too, 
storm  wiBdows  were  put  on  early  in  the  fall  and  tJiia  made  it 
almost  im'possible  fo  let  in  a  sufficient  amount  of  fresh  air. 
Such  factories  were  quite  as  numerous  as  the  modem  ones,  in 
which  every  workroom  had  windows  on  at  least  two  sides,  if  not 
on  three  as  was  the  ease  in  one  model  building.  Often  in  addi- 
tion ventilating  systems  were  in  use  in  these  factories. 

In  none  of  the  factories  visited  was  any  of  the  work  done  by 
foot  power,  all  the  machines  beinp  nin  by  electricity  or  steam. 
Only  in  the  small  concerns,  coming  under  the  head  of  sweatr 
shops  aJid  not  included  in  thisireport,  wore  the  operatives  com- 
pelled bo  run  their  machines  by  foot  power.  All  the  work  was 
done  .seated.  Some  of  the  ^vorkers  complained  that  their  chairs 
were  not  always  properly  adjiiat-pd  to  the  height  of  the  table, 
hot  uBually  that  seemed  a  matter  easy  to  remedy  for  foremen 
and  managers  professtxl  to  bo  ready  to  raise  or  lower  seats  to 
suit  the  workers. 

The  hours  required  each  day  varied  in  different  factories.  Tn 
the  one  union  shop  visited  the  eight  hour  day  was  strictly  oh- 
served.  Others  ran  nine  and  ten  hours.  Two  ran  from  7  to  6, 
with  an  hour  at  noon ;  three  from  7 :30  to  6,  with  an  hour  at 
noon;  three  from  7  to  5:4.'>,  with  three-quarters  of  an  honr  at 
noon ;  one  from  7 :30  to  5 :4.'t,  with  an  hour  at  noon ;  one  from 
8  to  6,  with  an  hour  at  noon  :  one  from  7  :t5  to  6,  with  an  hour 
at  noon.  In  many  places  there  was  little  discipline  so  far  as 
regularity  of  hours  was  concerned  and  girls  came  and  went 
about  as  they  liked.  In  the  busy  seasons  the  managers  of  the 
factories  did  everj-thing  they  could  to  keep  girls  at  their  ma- 
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chines  not  only  the  full  time,  but  over  time  also,  but  did  not  al- 
ways succeed  as  well  as  they  could  wish.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  establishments  in  wKich  the  most  rigid  methods  were 
followed  and  operatives  were  obliged  to  be  at  ^eir  machines  at 
the  moment  power  started  or  suffer  fines  for  their  lati  of 
punctuality.  In  one  place,  the  superintendent  complained  that 
even  in  the  rush  season  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  operatives 
down  to  business  on  time  and  in  consequence  much  overtime 
was  reqiiired  that  could  have  been  lessened  by  beginning  work 
earlier  in  the  day.  Worlters  themselves  admitted,  that  they 
often  did  not  come  to  the  factory  before  half  past  eight  and  left 
before  six  in  the  evening.  They  could  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  so  so  long  as  they  were  working  by  piece.  There 
is,  however,  comparatively  little  of  such  dawdling,  for  the  earn- 
ings of  piece  workers  are  not  so  high  that  many  cart)  to 
reduce  them  through  ^eir  own  fault  In  one  factory  slack 
work  had  lessened  tlie  working  day  to  eight  hours  and  the  girls 
were  making  such  small  wages  that  they  were  bitterly  discon; 
tented,  Saturday  afternoons,  in  most  shops  which  grantecl  such 
concessions,  were  earned  by  working  extra  time  on  the  other  five 
days  of  the  week.  In  almost  every  branch  of  the  industry  there 
were  periods  when  overtime  work  was  required,  but  these  were 
usually  off-set  by  dull  seasons  when  work  fell  off,  if  the  factory 
did  not  temporarily  close  down.  Managers,  as  a  rule,  were  op- 
posed to  overtime,  believing  that  it  lowered  the  standard  of 
work.  Under  the  conditions  r^ilating  the  business  it  seems 
difficult  to  avoid  it. 

There  was  the  greatest  variety  in  wages,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  average  was  below  $>  a  day.  There  were  plenty  of  in- 
stances of  workers  who  earned  more,  but  there  was  still  a  greater 
number  who  earned  less.  The  younger  girls  who  took  out  bast- 
ings, ran  errands  and  made  themselves  generally  useful,  started 
at  $2  or  $3  and  learned  the  trade  by  degrcoa.  In  a  factory  mak- 
ing overalls  and  shirts,  piece  workers  made  from  $4  to  $9  a 
week,  inspectors  being  paid  $7  and  $7,50.  The  average  was 
about  $5,  In  a  cloak  factory  wages  ran  from  $6  to  $13,  but  lost 
from  six  weeks  to  three  months  every  year.  Another  shirt  and 
overall  factory  wages  ranged  from  $5  to  $6,  girls  being  started    i 
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on  general  work  at  $3.  Good  workftrs  could  make  $8  and  even 
$10,  hy  having  plenty  of  work  and  jnirsuing  it  diligently.  In 
two  imderwear  factories  the  wages  wcro  from  $3  to  $7  a  week, 
only  a  few  Iteing  paid  tlie  latter  figure.  A  girl  running  a  hem- 
stitching machine  made  50  cents  a  day.  A  girl  sewing  lace  on 
nmalin  ruffling  made  the  same  amount.  In  a  factory  making 
silk  waists  and  petticoats  the  average  for  twenty-four  girls  was 
$6.25  a  week.  This  included  a  forewoman  who  was  paid  $12  a 
week,  as  well  as  girh  making  only  $3,  The  scale  for  operatives 
ran  from  $4  to  $8,  Tlie  average  in  an  overall  factory  for  thirty- 
five  girla  was  $5.40,  the  scale  running  from  $t  to  $9.  In  tho 
union  shop,  before  referred  to,  workers  said  tliey  eonld  make  as 
high  as  $10  and  $12,  when  conditions  were  just  right,  but  as  they 
rarely  were  tlielr  wages  fell  far  below  that  amount. 

Individual  instances  may  bo  of  interest  A  deaf  mute  mak- 
ing overalls  averaged  about  $5  a  week  and  had  managed  to  save 
$500  in  five  years.  She,  however,  lived  at  h<Hne  and  denied  her- 
self cveryliing  in  the  way  of  clothes  except  those  absolutely 
necessary.  A  girl  who  picked  out  bastings  was  paid  $3.  A 
woman  running  a  buttonhole  machine  had  formerly  worked  in  a 
photographer's  st\idio  as  a  retoucher,  but  her  eyes  gave  out  and 
she  was  content  to  make  $6  a  week  in  her  present  occupation. 
An  overall  maker  made  $5  and  $0  a  week  and  remained  at  home 
one  afternoon  every  week  to  assist  lier  mother  in  the  family 
washing.  A  girl  making  shirts  had  formerly  worked  in  a  faA- 
ionablo  dressmaking  shop  at  $5  a  week  and  was  now  making  $8. 
A  shirt  maker  who  had  succeeded  to  the  position  of  forewoman 
aft^-r  eight  years  of  exix^rionce,  Siiid  that  slie  had  been  able  to 
make  ipO  a  we<'k  when  she  had  a  machine,  but  that  few  shirt 
makei's  could  average  $1  a  day  nowadays.  Uuttonhole  oi>?r- 
ators  in  tliat  factory  received  but  $4-.r)0  a  week. 

In  explaining  how  Ijc  fi.\ed  a  scale  for  work,  the  manager  of 
a  large  factory  employing  nearly  200  girls,  said  that  he  selected 
six  girls  ha]>hazard,  making  sure  that  some  were  swift  workers 
and  that  others  wo,re  in  the  slower  class.  To  each  of  these  he 
gave  the  same  amount  of  work  to  do,  paying  them  by  the  day  for 
the  tiiiio  employed  upon  it.  Then  he  kept  strict  account  of  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  each  and  struck  an  average  from  the 
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total.  IIo  declared  that  it  waa  not  true  that  the  scale  was  ad- 
justed to  the  best  worker  aa  is  so  often  charged.  Old  hands  who 
knew  what  he  had  in  mind  when  he  started  out  to  fix  a  scale 
would  often,  try  to  take  advantage  of  him  and  work  as  slowly  as  " 
jKtssibIc  in  order  to  have  the  scale  fixed  low.  He  told  of  an  in- 
stance wlicrc  an  experienced  liand,  called  in  to  assist  in  adjust- 
ing tlio  scale  for  some  new  work,  earned  exactly  fifteen  and 
three-quarters  centa  in  three  and  one-half  hours,  while  another 
girl,  newer  in  the  business,  who  did  not  realize  his  motive  in 
having  her  do  the  work,  made  twenty  cents  an  hour  from  the 
start. 

In  the  cloak  factories  tlie  girls  complained  that  the  scale  had 
steadily  declined  of  recent  years,  A  woman  who  had  been  mak- 
ing cloaks  for  twenty  years  said  it  was  impoasible  for  her  to  earn 
as  much  today  as  she  did  formerly.  She  was  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute this  to  the  fact  that  men  were  being  employed  to  do  the  class 
of  work  formerly  given  women.  Wherever  men  were  employed 
in  cloak  factories  they  were  given  the  harder,  but  the  better  paid 
grade  of  work  and  were  able  to  make  much  more  than  the 
women.  In  one  factory  it  was  stated  that  while  the  girls  could 
make  from  $6  to  $12  at  the  highest,  the  men  were  making  from 
$18  to  $25.  Two  shirt  makers  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence for  their  class  said  that  in  many  factories  of  which  they 
knew  personally  there  was  a  definite  limit  set  to  a  woman's  wage 
earning  capacity  and  no  matter  how  good  an  operator  she  might 
be,  if  she  went  much  over  the  $l-a-day  mark  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, either  through  a  readjustment  of  the  scale  or  by  changing 
her  work,  she  was  kept  within  the  amount  deemed  enough  for  a 
woman  to  make.  Frequently  these  workers  said  a  woman  was 
afraid  to  do  all  Uiat  she  could  l)ccauae  she  felt  that  if  she  did  her 
wage  would  fall.  Another  side  of  tlie  question  which  came  out 
in  these  discussions  concerned  the  feverish  haste  in  which  the 
poorer  worker?  are  obliged  to  toil  if  they  would  earn  anything 
at  all.  Under  the  scale,  it  was  asserted,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  best  workers  to  make  fairly  good  incomes  without  overwork- 
ing, but  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  slower  hands  to  do  so 
without  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  nervous  energy. 
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The  proprietors  and  managers  took  quite  another  view.  They 
said  that  wages  in  Wisconsin  were  much  better  than  they  were 
in  the  east,  while  tho  grade  of  workers  was  not  nearly  so  good. 
Experienced  hands  were  always  ahle  to  get  good  jobs.  The 
trouble  with  western  help  was  that  much  of  it  was  inexperienced 
and  needed  training.  In  citing  tlio  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween eastern  and  western  factories,  so  far  as  the  treatment  of 
operatives  go,  one  manager  told  of  a  certain  eastern  firm  which 
does  not  allow  its  help  to  wear  laced  shoes  as  it  has  figured  out 
that  a  worker  loscg  a  certain  amount  of  time  by  attending  to  re- 
fractory shoe  laces  in  working  hours. 

It  was  also  stated  that  western  houses  are  obliged  to  compete 
with  oastom  sweatshop  goods  and  the  competition  is  so_gn?at  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pay  any  more  than  they  do  without 
running  tlie  risk  of  loss. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  at  anything  like  the  real  fads  regarding 
the  e-ft'ect  of  such  work  upon  the  workers.  There  were  general 
complaints  of  failing  vision  caused  by  defective  light  and  con- 
stant work,  of  rectal  troubles  brought  on  by  constant  sitting,  of 
anaemia  and  general  ill  healtli  from  close  confinement.  Usually, 
however,  there  was  a  prompt  denial  of  any  inference  that  would 
tend  lo  show  tliat  the  clothing  trade  is  unhealthful,  and  it  is 
quite  truo  that  women  who  have  been  in  it  for  a  great  many 
years  do  not  seem  to  bo  much  worse  off  than  women  of  their 
same  station  in  life  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  kitchen.  One 
thing  was  noticeable,  however.  That  was  tlie  general  failure 
of  such  workers  to  sit  properly.  Almost  every  woman  had  the 
round  siionldcrs  and  tlie  l)ent  back  that  come  from  continued  sit- 
ting in  wrong  ])ositions.  At  noon,  when  they  mi^ht  go  for  a  walk 
ill  tlic  fresh  air,  tin;  workers  seldom  do  so,  and  instead  eat  their 
luncheons  at  their  machines,  "It  is  too  much  trouble  to  dress 
up",  was  their  usual  reply  to  a  query  as  to  why  they  did  not  take 
advantage  of  what  opportimity  they  had  of  getting  n 
cise  and  change  of  air. 
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COBE  MAKTKO. 


Accustomed  as  the  investigator  of  social  conditions  becomes, 
in  time,  to  seeing  women  doing  afcrange  work  in  strange  places, 
it  is  always  with  more  or  less  of  a  shock  that  he  finds  them  in 
foundries,  the  best  of  which  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
seem-  wholly  unsuited  to  £he  sex.  Tfevertheless,  in  certain  kinds 
of  foundry  work  women,  or  to  be  more  particular,  girls  have 
made  a  distinct  place  for  themselves,  ousting  the  boys  who  for- 
merly occupied  it  through  no  other  means  apparently  than  by 
being  more  conscientious  and  painstaking.  In  two  of  the  large 
brass  foundries  in  jVfilwaukeo  some  seventy  girls  in  all  are  em- 
ployed at  what  is  known  as  core-making,  a  very  important  and 
essential  phase  of  foundry  work.  It  consists  in  making  the  sand 
cores  for  castings,  a  task  requiring  absolute  accuracy  in  follow- 
ing the  model  and  a  certain  delicacy  of  touch  that  it  is  said  girls 
have  in  greater  measure  than  did  their  predecessors  in  the  work. 
Each  girl  works  with  a  little  heap  of  sand,  mixed  with  rosin 
before  her,  out  of  which  she  moulds  the  core,  using  a  metal  mold 
for  the  purpose.  Part  of  the  work  depends  upon  her  accuracy 
of  sight  and  deftness  of  touch,  aa  it  consists  in  drawing  certain 
lines  and  indentations  in  the  wet  sand  which,  when  reversed  in 
the  casting,  become  all  important  :n  the  strength  and  durability 
of  the  completed  piece. 

The  worst  features  of  the  work  are  the  bare,  uncomfortable, 
dirty  surroundings.  The  girls  inevitably  get  themselves  cov- 
ered with  the  greasy  sand  and  present  anything  but  an  at- 
tractive appearance,  while  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  sta- 
tioned are  not  pleasant  places.  In  one  shop  every  effort  is  made 
to  safeguard  tlio  girls  morally.  Tlicy  have  a  separate  enfrancf? 
to  their  workroom  and  are  sent  home  ten  minutes  earlier 
in  the  afternoon  and  come  ten  minutes  later  in  tlio  morn- 
ing so  that  they  have  no  need  of  meeting  any  of  tho  men  work- 
ing in  the  establishment,  none  of  whom  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  room  where  the  girls  arc  employed.  Girls  who  go 
home  to  their  midday  meal  are  also  dismissed  before  the  noon 
whistle  blows.  In  this  respect  the  foundry  is  some  steps  in  ad- 
vance of  other  places  where  both  sexes  are  employed,  an4  in 
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which  there  are  seldom  any  restrictions  as  to  their  meeting- 
T^ie  firm  referred  to  has  been  employing  girla  for  about  nine 
years.  Before  that  cores  were  made  by  boys,  who  were  usually 
Iiircd  at  that  irresponsible  age  of  boylioo<l  when  it  is  itnpwsi- 
blo  to  tio  lads  down  to  any  i^iilarity  o£  life,  and  in  which  a 
conscience,  as  applied  to  the  task  in  hand,  has  not  been  well  de- 
veloped. The  experiment  of  filling  their  places  with  girls 
proved  so  successful  that  the  foundry  has  kept  them  ever  since 
and  otlier  foundries  have  followed  its  example.  Wliile  un- 
pleasaul;  in  some  respects,  it  must  be  said  that  core-making  is 
not  more  so  than  many  other  lines  of  work  in  which  women  and 
girls  are  engaged.  The  wages  ran  from  $2  to  $5.50,  only  the 
most  expert  workers  receiving  tho  latter  figure.  Beginners  were 
started  at  $2  and  $2.35  and  worked  up  gradually,  the  most- 
skilled,  after  some  years  of  experience,  being  paid  from  $t 
to  $5.  The  hours  were  from  7  to  5 :30,  with  half  an  hour  at 
noon. 

A  few  girls  were  employed  in  the  shipping  rooms  of  both 
places  to  pack  brass  and  nickle  fixtures  for  shipment 

COTTON   BATTEN    MUX. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  infonna- 
tion  at  this  mill,  which  is  located  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  in 
the  state  and  which  has  recently  been  affected  by  a  strike.  The 
managers  refused  to  discuss  tho  situation  and  the  workers  were 
either  reluctant  or  afraid  to  do  so.  Two  objectionable  featuree 
of  the  work  were  speedily  discovered.  One  was  the  length  of 
llio  working  day,  which  although  reduced  by  the  strike  from  tho 
eleven  liours  heretofore  demanded,  to  ten  and  a  half  is  still  longer 
than  that  in  vc^ie  elsewhere,  as  work  begins  at  6 :30  and  con- 
tinues to  12  and  then  nms  from  12 :50  to  6  p.  m.  The  ten  min- 
utes taken  from  the  noon  hour  makes  up  for  an  hour  less  of  work 
on  Saturdays,  when  the  mill  closes  dowu  at  5  instead  of  6.  The 
other  drawback  was  found  in  the  work  itself,  as  in  addition  to 
tho  fatigue  occasioned  hy  long  standing  at  the  reels  and  jenneys, 
the  workers  were  exposed  to  an  air  thick  with  flying  cotton. 
One's  own  clothes  and  hair  were  so  thickly  covered  with  lint  in 
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the  course  of  even  a  short  inspection  that  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  day  after  day  of  breathing  in  such  an  atmos- 
j^ere  must  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  lunga  and  throat 

The  girls  were  employed  in  running  spinning  jenneys  and 
reeling  machines  and  in  packing  the  rolls  of  cotton  batten  as 
they  came  from  the  reels.  -  Each  girl  had  a  long  row  of  spindles 
to  look  after  and  none  of  them  was  able  to  sit  down,  to  her  task, 
Wagea,  from  statements  made  in  the  factory,  ran  from  $5  to 
$10  a  week,  but  this  was  disputed  by  other  working  girls  in  the 
same  town  who  said  that  the  cotton  batten  mill  workers  were 
lucky  when  they  made  $1  per  day.  There  was  no  way  of  verify- 
ing either  statement,  both  of  which  are  here  presented  for  what 
ihey  are  worth. 

DYEIHO  AND  DBY   CLEANIKO  SHOPS. 

Women  find  a  variety  of  occupations  in  the  dyeing  and  dry 
cleaning  establishments.  The  one  selected  for  inspection  was  a 
comfortable  place  as  factories  go,  with  abundant  air  and  good 
light  Some  fifty  girls  in  all  were  employed.  A  dozen  worked 
in  the  tailoring  department  where  garments  were  renovated.  An- 
other set  were  engaged  in  taking  out  stains  by  chemical  processes. 
Other  girls  did  pressing  both  by  hand  and  by  steam  rollers.  One 
who  had  worked  at  a  large  roller  for  six  years,  being  constantly 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  steam,  said  that  she  did  not  notice  any  ef- 
fect on  her  health  except  that  she  caught  cold  easily.  She  had 
been  told  that  the  steam  would  affect  her  eyes,  but  did  not  find 
this  to  be  the  case.  Other  girls  made  buttons,  did  accordion 
pleating  with  a  machine  that  was  operated  by  hand,  pressed 
elaborate  party  dressee,  reaewed  the  carpets  sent  in  to  be  cleaned, 
re-curled  ostrich  feathers  and  did  a  number  of  other  things,  the 
work  apparently  being  free  from  the  monotony  that  is  custom- 
ary in  moat  factories. 

Wages  ran  from  $2.50  to  $8.  The  forewoman  was  getting 
the  niaximujn  figure,  $8,  after  having  served  the  firm  four- 
teen years  and  being  in  full  charge  of  the  pressing  and  ren- 
ovating departments.  She  thought  the  salary  low  but  said  that 
she  was  never  docked  for  days  absent  and  had  a  two  weeks'  vaca- 
ti(Hi  with  pay  every  year.     The  other  girls  had  no  audi  favoi^,,  j^ I,, 
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She  had  once  done  honsework  hut  looked  back  upon  it  with  hoi^ 
ror,  saying  that  she  was  not  treated  right  and  that  she  had  been 
obliged  to  work  from  early  in  the  morning  nntil  late  at  ni^t  for 
a  mere  pittance.  The  pressers  were  paid  from  $3.50  to  $6, 
according  to  their  skill.  The  carpet  sewers  were  paid  $5  and 
$C,  and  the  girls  running  special  machines  about  the  same. 

An  electric  ventilator  in  the  pressing  room  kept  the  air  fresh 
and  cool  and  tliero  was  plenty  of  light. 

ENAMEL  WAEB  FACTORIES. 

The  increasing  demand  for  enameled  ware  in  household  uten- 
sils has  created  a  distinct  line  of  work  for  women,  several  hun- 
dred of  whom, — many  mePe  girls  in  their  teens, — find  employ- 
ment in  the  several  factories  of  the  sort  in  the  state.  Some  of 
these  arc  large  tinware  factoricsof  which  the  enamelingworks  are 
only  a  department,  but  others  are  devoted  entirely  to  Miameling, 
and  in  either  case  the  two  kinds  of  work  are  so  distinct  in  char- 
acter that  it  had  been  thought  best  to  consider  them  separately. 
The  work  of  enameling  consists  in  coating  utensils  of  cast  iron 
with  a  certain  metallic  preparation  which,  when  exposed  to  in- 
tense heat,  becomes  as  hard  as  porcelain.  This  preparation  is 
applied  either  by  dipping  or  with  the  brush.  The  girls  stand  at 
vats  filled  with  enamel  of  various  colors,  into  which  they  dip 
the  piece  to  be  covered,  holding  it  with  a  long  pair  cd  pincers, 
nie  only  skill  required  is  a  certain  trick  of  so  shaking  off  the 
surplus  enamel  tliat  the  piece  shall  be  evenly  and  smoothly  cov- 
ered. This  takes  considerable  muscular  effort,  as  well  as  a  cer- 
tain deftness  which  not  all  girls  seem  able  to  attain,  since  not 
every  girl  can  become  a  first  class  enaraeler.  The  mottled  ware 
is  made  in  another  way.  A  utensil  already  covered  with  plain 
enamel  is  held  by  the  pincers  in  one  hand,  while  the  girl  with 
the  oflicr  hand  lightly  flecks  it  over  with  enamel  of  a  contrasting 
color,  dashing  it  on  witli  sharp,  quidk  movements  of  a  whisk 
broom.  Special  care  has  to  be  taken  to  cover  the  edges  and 
joints  neatly  and  to  kepp  the  inside  clean.  The  enamel  is  not 
dirty,  is  easily  removed  from  the  hands  and  face,  and  does  not 
ruin  clothing,  though  the  workers  wear  enveli>pinjg  tiprypft^to  pro- 
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tcct  their  gowns.  In  a  dry  state  the  enamel  is  a  fine,  light  pow- 
der, easily  blown  about,  and  all  enamel  workers  complain  of  the 
dust  that  filters  into  the  lungs  and  throat. 

Worse  than  this,  however,  is  the  intense  heat  noticeable  in  all 
the  enameling  works.  The  great  ovens  in  which  the  ware  is 
fii^  adjoin,  if  they  are  not  actually  in  the  room  where  the 
enameling  is  done,  and  in  spite  of  funnels  arranged  to  carry  off 
as  much  of  the  heat  as  possible,  the  atmosphere  becomes  fairly 
torrid  at  times.  Combined  with  the  du9t  it  makes  aueh  places 
most  disagreeable  and  imeomfortable  to  work  in.  Girls  are  fre- 
quently overcome  by  the  heat  in  summer  when  the  workrooms 
become  unbearable.  At  times  it  is  found  necessary  to  close 
down  the  entire  plant  on  account  of  the  heat.  An  intelligent 
forewoman  in  one  of  the  factories  suggested  putting  in  electric 
fans,  which  would  certainly  tend  to  improve  conditions  and 
would  not  be  so  great  an  expense  tliat  they  could  not  easily  be  , 
afforded. 

Still  a  third  drawback  to  the  work  is  the  fact  that  it  lias  to  be 
done  standing.  Girls  can  not  well  sit  at  the  vats.  They  com- 
plained of  great  weariness  on  that  account,  but  said  that  tho 
work  was  preferable  to  much  that  is  done  in  factories  and  paid 
about  as  well  as  any. 

Wages  varied  according  to  the  factory.  In  one  the  enamelers 
were  paid  $4  a  week.  In  another,  where  the  piece  system  was 
followed,  tliey  could  make  up  to  $5  by  diligent  work.  In  a 
tliird  the  wage  ran  from  $3  to  $4.50  a  week,  according  to  the 
skill  of  the  worker.  The  hours  were  ten  a  day  throughout  " 
In  one  place  girls  who  worked  a  full  week  were  given  half  a 
day's  extra  pay  as  a  reward. 

ENVELOPE  FACTORY. 

Tho  work  required  of  the  girls  in  tlie  envelope  factory  visited 
^"83  purely  mtcJianical.  'Ilie  larger  jwrtion  of  it  was  done  on 
machines  which  roqiiiretl  notJiing  more  than  to  be  fi^l  as  tlioy 
cut,  folded,  gummed  and  counted  envelopes.  All  that  the  girls 
did  was  to  food  tho  paper  in  an-d  take  care  of  tho  envelopes  as 
they  came  out,  doing  them  up  in  bundles  and  putting  them  into 
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boxes.  This  last  work  was  regulated  to  tiie  speed  of  the  ma- 
chine and  an  astonishing  numher  of  boxes  can  be  packed  by  a 
girl  .in  one  day.  Ten  girls  were  engaged  in  folding  and  gum- 
ming  special  makes  of  envelopes,  and  there  were  about  twenty 
little  girls  who  ran  errands  for  the  machine  operators,  bringing 
tlie  material  and  taking  away  the  envelopes. 

Tho  factory  was  clean  and  well  ventilated,  but  overcrowded, 
tlie  machines  being  placed  very  close  together.  Tho  greatest 
objection  that  could  be  raised  to  tho  work  was  the  nervous  strain 
caused  by  the  incessant  noise  and  the  effort  of  keeping  up  to  the 
machine.  The  only  really  dangerous  work  was  that  be- 
ing done  by  the  girl  who  cut  the  paper  bands  for  the  enfvelope 
bundles.  She  used  a  long  knife  fastened  in  a  hinge,  a  wicked- 
looking  tool,  but  tlie  girl  asserted  that  she  had  never  cut  her- 
self and  that  no  one  else  using  it  had  ever  done  so.  Ail  the  ma- 
.  ohine  work  was  done  sitting  and  the  girls  had  chairs  instead  of 
the  usual  uncomfortable  stools. 

The  hours_woro  from  7  to  G,  with  an.  hour  at  noon  and  Sat- 
urday haJf  holidays  through  the  aummer.     There  was  no  over 
time.     Wages  ran'  from  $4  to  $0  a  week  for  the  madiine  opei^  . 
ators,  the  errand  girls  getting  $2  and  $2.50. 

l-'I.Y   NETS   AND    HAMMOCKS. 

Practically  all  the  work  of  making  leather  fly  nets  is  done 
by  young  girls  in  dark  and  unpleasant  factories.  The  work,  if 
not  so  arduous  as  some  that  is  given  ■women  to  do,  has  certain 
unplejasant  features, .entailing  apparently  an.  inevitable  and  most 
unfeminino  state  of  griraincss  and  dirt  Of  the  two  places  of 
the  sort  visited  during  the  course  of  the  investigation,  one  ^va3 
given  over  entirely  to  tlie  manufacture  of  fly  nets,  while  the 
(rther  combined  tluit  industry  with  tho  making  of  hammocks  anirl 
fur  aiwl  duck  coats.  It  was  tnie  of  both,  however,  tJiat  the 
rooms  in  which  the  fly  no\s  were  made  were  tho  least  attractive 
of  the  entire  eetablisluncait.,  floors,  walls,  chairs  and  tables  be- 
ing black  and  dirty  from  the  oil  and  coloring  used  in  the  leather. 

T]ie  work  of  making  fly  nets  is  simple.  The  leather  is  first 
cut  into  fine  strips  on  machines  operated  by  girls.     It  is  then 
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netted  on  low  frames,  two  girls  working  on.  a  net  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  frame.  AH  the  work  is  done  by  hati!d,  the  strips 
being  knotted  into  holes  punched  in  the  leather  straps  that  tra- 
verae  the  width  of  the  net.  As  all  the  leather  used  is  freshly 
oiled  and  blackened  the  girls  are  soon,  begrimed,  faces,  hands 
and  clothing  being  covered.  The  odor  is  unpleasant  and  the  air 
in  the  room  at  one  place  seemed  close  and  bad.  In  spite  of  their 
grimy  hands  and  faces  and  soiled  clothing  the  workers  seemed 
cheerful,  though  taciturn  about  discussing  their  work,  taking 
their  cue  from  the  proprietor  who  objected  to  their  being  inter- 
viewed on  the  ground  that  talking  might  make  them  discon- 
tented. Wages,  according  to  aE  that  could  be  learned,  ran  from 
$2.7-5  to  $6  a  week,  all  work  being  by  the  piece. 

In  the  other  factory,  the  fly  net  makers  worked  in  a  dark, 
badly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated  room.  At  the  time  of  the 
visit  it  was  full  of  smoke  and  dust,  which  it  was  explained  was 
due  to  a  temporary  defect  in  the  chimneys.  All  the  girls  in  the 
department  were  young,  the  older  workers  being  engaged  in 
making  duck  and  fur  coats  and  in  netting  hammocks.  The 
wages  were  small,  even  for  the  last  named  class  of  work,  which 
demands  a  good  deal  of  skill.  From  $5  to  $7  a  week  seemed  to 
be  the  highest  ptssible  figure,  while  die  younger  workers  fell  far 
below  that  in  earning  capacity. 


The  making  of  fur  garments  is  open  to  all  the  objections  that 
can  be  made  against  a  trade  so  sharply  affected  by  seasons,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  holds  out  rewards  for  good  work  that  are 
sufficient  to  induce  a  great  many  girls  to  struggle  along  to  the 
point  of  being  so  invaluable  to  the  house  that  they  will  be  re- 
tained the  year  around,  as  arc  a  few  of  the  more  fortunate  and 
higlily  skilled  workers.  All  tlie  department  stores  of  any  im- 
portance have  their  fur  garment  making  establishments,  but  in 
addition  to  these  there  are  a  niunber  of  factories  which  are  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  manufacturer  of  fur  garmenta.  Some 
of  these  make  a  specialty  of  fine  furs ;  others  only  do  coarser 
woit,  such  as  is  seen  in   the  heavy,  cheap  fur  coats  worn  by 
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teamsters  and  motormen.  All  tlie  finer  work  U  done  by  hand, 
and  is  the  better  paid.  The  ocMirser  work  is  done  on  machinea 
specially  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  skins  are  first  neatly 
joined  together,  a  work  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  nicety,  since 
the  seams  must  not  show,  and  then  the  garments  are  cut  and  put 
together.  As  most  of  the  hardest  work  and  the  greatest  rush 
comes  in  summer,  when  sometimes  the  factories  are  obliged  to 
work  overtime  to  get  out  their  fall  orders,  the  work  is  likely  to 
boeomc  unpleasant  owing  to  the  odor  in  the  cheaper  furs  and 
the  constant  flying  of  hair,  which  sticks  to  everything.  All 
the  factories  visited,  however,  had  excellent  ventilation  and  the 
workers  did  not  complain  to  any  extent 

Wages  were  bettor  than  the  average,  though  it  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  workers  suffer  from  long  periods  of 
enforced  idleness,  ranging  from  two  to  six  months.  Few  of  the 
workers  make  helow  $6  a  week  and  some  make  as  high  as  $12. 
Tlie  last  figure  is  somewhat  high,  however,  and  means  ^vorking 
at  a  pressure  tliat  oould  not  long  be  kept  up.  A  girl  who  can 
make  $7,  $S  or  $9  a  week  tliroughout  the  season  is  deemed  to  be 
doing  well.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  acquire  anything  like  pro- 
ficiency. • 

GLOVE  MAKING. 

Glove  making  in  this  state  doos  not  offer  a  large  field  of  work 
to  women,  though  Iherc  are  seveial  factories  in  which  gloves  of 
various  grades  are  made.  Some  nianufaeturo  only  the  coarse, 
clumsy  affairs  in  which  the  farmer  protects  his  hands  at  the  com 
husking  season,  but  others  manufacture  the  fine  hand  covering 
worn  by  the  society  man.  It  is  in  the  manufacture  of  the  last 
named  sort  that  women  find  both  tlie  best  wages  and  the  fiercest 
competition,  for  tlicy  are  obliged  to  work  side  by  side  with  men, 
who,  for  ouo  reason  and  another,  arc  usually  able  to  make  the 
greater  wage. 

Ill  the  only  factory  of  tlie  sort  visited  conditions  were  of  the 
best.  Tlio  workrooms  were  clean,  well  lighted,  witli  fine  venti- 
lation and  ample  space.  AValls  were  snowy  white,  windows  and 
woodwork  were  cleaji  and  the  whole  place  a  model  of  good  sani- 
tation.    The  workers,  too,  were  of  the  more  intelligent  grade. 
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and  inany  of  them  had  l>oen  with  the  fimi  for  years.  All  the 
\vork  was  done  on  9i)ecial  machines  run  by  steam  power.  Meo 
were  employed  to  do  the  cutting  and  run  the  heavier  ma- 
chines. The  latter  class  of  operators  were  paid  more  but  were 
required  to  furnish  their  own  raachinee,  while  the  firm,  as  is  the 
usual  custom,  furnished  those  for  the  rest  of  the  force.  The 
iwi-k  was  highly  subdivided  and  few  of  the  wtirkers  made  a 
glove  entire.  Each  had  a  certain  part  to  do,  the  glove  passing 
along  from  worker  to  worker  until  completed.  A  few  girls, 
however,  made  whole  gloves  of  a  special  sort  and  were  paid  con- 
siderably more  than  the  other  operators  as  greater  skill  was  de- 
manded of  them.  All  the  heavy  seaming  and  the  putting  on  of 
fasteners  were  done  by  the  men. 

The  wages  in  this  place  varied  from  $1  to  $2  a  day.  A  girl 
who  could  not  make  $1  a  day  after  two  or  three  months'  exper- 
ience was  considered  a  poor  worker,  whose  place  had  better  be 
filled  by  someone  more  capable  of  learning  the  trade.  The  lit- 
tle hellers,  who  ran  errands  and  were  supposed  to  be  learning 
the  business,  were  paid  from  $1^75  to  $3  per  week,  as  they  grew 
more  profieient  From  $6  to  $S  was  about  tbe  average  earnings 
of  the  best  workers  among  the  women.  The  men  made  much 
more.  There  was  great  latitude  as  to  hours.  The  operators  usu-. 
ally  arrived  at  the  factory  at  about  a  quarter  to  eight  and  worked 
until  half  past  five.  In  tlie  rush  season  rules  were  more  stringent 
and  operators  were  reqnired  to  work  over  time.  The  factory 
closes  dowii  for  alxuit  three  w(H'ks  out  of  tlio  year,  two  weeks  in 
July  wheu  wcryonc  in  the  place  takes  a  vacation,  and  usually 
from  Christmas  to  New  Years. 

In  the  factories  where  the  cheaper  and  coarser  gloves  were 
made  neitlier  the  conditions  nor  the  wages  were  so  good.  Wages 
at  one  place  making  husking  gloves  ran  from  $3  to  $8  a  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  hours  put  in.  The  wages  were  below 
$1  a  day  on  an  average  and  were  lessened  by  the  lack  of  work. 
Another  place  where  leather  pahus  wore  put  into  woolen  gloves, 
wages  ran  frmn  $3  to  $0. 
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GRASS  TWINE  FACTORY, 

A  somewhat  unusual  occupation  for  women  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  matting  and  bottle  covers  from  grass.  Tliere  is  only  one 
factory  of  the  sort  in  the  state.  It  is  located  on  the  outakirtB  of 
one  of  the  smaller  cities  and  is  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  the  terminus  of  the  nearest  street  car  line.  For  all  that  it 
iinds  plenty  of  women  eager  to  work  at  its  looms,  since  the  wages 
they  can  so  earn  are  rather  above  the  average  for  the  town. 

Abmit  125  women  and  girls  in  all  are  employed  at  weaving, 
making  bottle  covers,  sewing  and  inspecting.  The  material  used 
is  marsh  grass  brought  to  the  factory  in  a  raw  state.  It  is  made 
into  twine  and  then  this  twine  is  woven  into  matting  of  really 
remarkable  artistic  merit  The  refuse  is  used  for  making 
squares  of  woven  grass  that  breweries  use  for  covering  bottles 
intended  for  shipment.  The  air  of  the  room  in  wliidi  the  girls 
who  make  the  covers  work  is  tlitek  with  dust  and  the  noise  of  the 
machines  is  deafening.  The  girls  wear  big  aprons  and  caps, 
and  are  covered  with  dust,  which  must  affect  the  lunga  and  eyes. 
The  weavers  have  charge  of  enormous  looms  on  which  the  mat- 
ting is  made.  The  noise  of  the  looms  is  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  machines  making  the  bottle  covers,  but  there  is  less  dust. 
In  both  departments,  however,  there  is  enough  to  make  breath- 
ing uncomfortable.  The  weaving  is  done  exactly  as  for  doth, 
exeopt  that  everything  is  on  a  lai^r  scale  and  does  not  require 
so  close  attention.  There  are  other  departments  of  the  mill 
whore  girls  trim  the  ragged  ends  of  tlie  matting  strips,  prepara- 
tory to  nmning  it  through  presses  and  sew  on  bindings  and 
fringe,  all  the  sewing  being  done  on  power  machines.  The  quar- 
ters for  the  latter  class  of  workers  are  by  far  the  most  comfort- 
able in  the  entire  establ lament. 

Wages  were  raUier  better  than  the  average,  running  from  60 
cents  to  $1.50  a  day.  Girls  making  bottle  covers  worked  by 
the  piece  and  made  from  60  cents  to  $1.50  a  day.  The  last 
figure  was  made  only  by  exceptionally  rapid  workers,  but  many 
made  as  high  as  $1  ri^t  along.  The  weavers  made  from  75 
cents  to  $1.60,  the  average  being  about  $1.25,  When  "wages 
fell  below  that,  the  manager  said  he  did  not  consider  his  lotauA  i 
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were  being  operated  to  their  best  advantage  and  ho  could  not  af- 
ford to  keop  oporators  wlio  were  not  swifter.  Girla  in  the  sew- 
ing rooms  were  paid  $4  a  week,  and  tboao  who  trimmed  the  mat- 
ting'strips  made  GO  cents  a  day.  The  lioiirs  were  10  and  lO'/^ 
a  day  according  to  the  sciiaon.  Tliere  were  no  Saturday  half 
holidays  and  no  vacntiona  ns  the  pkce  never  shuts  down.  Tliera 
were  no  drosaing  rooms  and  poor  toilet  facilities.  The  workers 
were  largely  German  and  Polish,  Many  of  them  walked  sev- 
eral miles  every  day  to  their  work.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  work  was  e,\'ccssivcly  hard  and  only  the  strongest  girla 
could  stand  it. 


HOSIERY  PACTORY. 


Though  !L  num!)cr  of  factories  manufacturing  hosiery  were 
visited  during  the  progress  of  the  inve-stigation,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  include  them  under  the  general  head  of  knitting  and  to 
reserve  this  space  for  a  somewhat  more  detailed  account  of  the 
condiiioDS  existing  in  a  certain  establishment,  which  make  it 
unique  among  the  rest.     The  establishment  in  question  is  lo- 

■  cjited  in  Kenosha  and  it  has  had  under  way  for  some  time  a 
rather  interesting  experiment  in  the  new  "factory  altruism."  lb 
has  not  l)een  able  to  go  so  far  in  its  refonns  as  has  been  done  olsc- 
whoro  perhaps,  owing  to  the  stockholder'  insistence  that  the 
pecuniary  value  of  ever;'  step  shall  be  proved  by  the  management 
before  another  is  taken,  hut  enough  has  been  accomplished  to 
justify  calling  attention  to  it. 

The  factory  building  is  a  model  in  itself.  Over  .500  girls  arc 
employed,  but  there  is  so  much  sjiaoe  in  flie  great  knitting  Iialls, 
wliich  are  said  to  be  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  that  tlif^rc 
is  no  appearance  of  crowding.  Everything  is  clean  and  bright. 
There  are  many  windows  on  every  side  from  which  glimpses  are 
had  of  well  kept  lawn?,  trim  shmVibery  and  gay  flower  beds, 
while  irithin  the  scene  is  qnite  as  attractive,  the  windows  I>eing 
curtained  with  crisp  white  muslin  curtains,  while  slielves  in  the 
spaces  between  hold  blossoming  plants.  There  is  no  over-head 
machinery  in  the  knitting  halls,  and  on  the  low  tables  at  which 

■  the  girls  sit  in  comfortable  high  backed  chairs,  pots  of  growing 
palm8  and  ferns  are  placet!,  a  man  being  employed  to  do  noth-  i 
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ing  else  but  keep  these  and  tlie  window  shelves  freshly  stocked 
from  the  conBervatory  which  adjoins  the  factory.  The  hard- 
wood floors  are  kept  perfectly  polished,  the  toilet  rooms  are  as 
clean  as  those  in  any  private  hmise,  being  scrubbed  out  every 
day  and  the  whole  factory  from  end  to  end  is  a  revelation  in 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  surroundings  of  the  \vorkers. 

Attractive  environment  is  not,  however,  the  only  reform 
which  the  firm  haa  in  prc^^ss.  In  the  middle  of  the  morning 
and  of  the  afternoon  a  ten  minutes'  recess  is  taken  when  the  ma- 
chinery shuts  down  and  every  one  is  supposed  to  take  some  exer- 
cise to  offset  the  monotony  of  long  lionrs  at  the  machines.  At 
noon  hot  cofTee,  with  cream  and  sugar,  is  served  by  a  white- 
capped  chef,  tho  firm  furnishing  all  tlie  materials  at  a  cost  of 
nhout  $30  a  month.  Two  weeks'  vacation  is  given  everyone, 
tliongh  wages  are  not  paid  during  that  time. 

Moreover,  perhaps  best  of  all,  the  scale  of  wages  is  exception- 
ally high.  Tho  average  for  thirty-six  girls  making  definite 
statements  as  to  tlieir  wages  was  $8.0C  a  week,  the  scale  running 
from  $4.80,  for  a  l>eginner,  to  $13.50,  Girls  of  sixteen  and 
sovonte«i  wero  making  $7  and  $S  a  week,  and  some  of  the  older 
hands  made  as  high  as  $15.  Workera  said  tliat  a  girl  who  could 
not  make  over  $1  a  day  after  six  months'  experience  would  never 
lx>  a  good  knittor.  Bt^iincrs  were  started  at  $3  a  \veek  when 
they  lived  in  town,  at  nioro  if  they  were  obliged  to  pay  board, 
the  firm  assuming  that  tlie  girl  when  she  had  mastered  her  trade 
would  make  up  for  the  actual  loss  entailed  by  her  poor  work 
when  learning.  Boanl  in  Kenosha  ran  from  $2.50  to  $3.75. 
Inspoirlors  made  from  $1,20  fo  $1.50  a  day, 

TIio  workers  wero  an  inleresting  study.  In  going  through  tho 
place  there  wns  nonff  of  the  idle  curi()sity  nsnnlly  displayed, 
and  none  of  llio  whispered  conutients  and  gif^les  that  fnv 
quentiy  follow  a  visitor  through  a  factory  were  heard.  In- 
stead tho  girls  merely  glanced  up  from  tlieir  work,  smiled  at 
the  superintendent  who  was  acting  aa  guide  and  then  returned 
to  their  duties,  showing  no  fiirther  interest  in  the  incident.  In 
appearance  the  workers  seeme<l  to  1«3  much  above  the  average 
fuctoiy  <diiss,  but  the  suiierintendeut  ])n>tested  tliat  this  was 
merely  because  their  self  inde|K'ndencc  and  self  rcs]>eet  had  been 
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developed  by  tlie  methods  in  vogue.  He  explained  that  in  a 
measut^  all  that  the  firm  did  waa  in  its  own  interest,  since  80 
mucli  expense  necessarily  attaches  to  training  a  girl  to  the  work 
that  once  she  lias  become  a  good  knitter  it  behooves  her  em- 
ployers to  keep  lier.  His  girls  remained  with  him'  for  years, 
usually  until  they  married,  and  this  was  proved  to  be  a  fact  by# 
the  statements  of  those  filling  out  schedules,  as  the  greater  pro- 
portion had  been  with  the  lirra  for  over  five  years. 

The  firm  now  proposes  to  erect  a  separate  building  for  a 
clubhouse,  putting  in  a  gymnasium,  baths  and  class  rooms  and 
condncting  classes  in  manual  training,  draughting  and  the  like. 
Heretofore  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant  has  made  it  impossible 
to  spare  any  room  for  such  purposes  and,  moreover,  the  super- 
intendent said  that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  of  getting  the 
-  workers  to  come  to  the  factory  in  the  evenings  for  classes  and 
clubwork,  but  had  failed,  as  they  did  not  seem  to  care  to  spend 
their  times  of  recreation  in  the  same  place  where  they  passed 
their  working  hours.  Therefore  he  was  nrging  the  erection  of  a 
separate  clubhouse  and  hopes  it  will  soon  be  an  accomplished 
fact. 

KMTTING  PACTOKIE8. 

Under  this  head  are  included  all  bnt  one  of  those  factories 
visited  in  which  woolen  gloves,  stocking-caps,  stockings,  shawls, 
and  knitted  imdenvear  are  made,  for  though  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  amount  of  skill  re<iuired  and  the  wages  paid,  the 
work  itself  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  done  are  much 
alike.  There  are  proJiably  more  girls  in  knitting  factories  than 
in  any  other  one  line  of  industry  carried  on  within  the  state, 
for  in  addition  to  the  several  large  facforics  in  Milwaukee, 
which  employ  nearly  a  thousand  girls  alone,  in  almost  overy 
town  of  any  manufacturing  importance  whatever  a  factory  in 
which  knitting  of  some  sort  is  done  may  be  found.  It  is  as  if 
the  knitting  needle,  even  in  its  modem  and  more  complicated 
form  is  still  pre-eminently  the  woman's  tool,  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  industrial  life  have  not  as  yet  wrested  from  her.  Knit- 
ting remains  a  distinctly  feminine  employment,  with  all  the 
drawbacks  and  advantages  that  go  with  such, 
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The  knitting  factories  vary  in  size  from  the  one  room  with  a 
dozen  girls  at  work  to  the  large  building  with  a  hundred  or 
more  girls  working  on  oach  of  its  several  floors.  Some  of  th«n 
are  thoroughly  modem  in  equipment,' with  ventilation,  lighting 
and  general  sanitation  as  perfect  as  possible,  while  others  are 
"dark,  dingy,  dismal  plaeea  unfit  in  every  way  for  factory  pui^ 
poaea.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  outskirts  of  Milwaukee, 
where  a  number  of  factories  are  located,  there  is  always  pleiUy 
of  light  and  air,  but  many  of  the  factories  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  housed  in  buildings  that  are  ill  adapted  to  tiie  purpose  to 
which  they  are  being  put.  In  one  such  factory,  where  250  ^rls 
are  employed,  thirty  of  the  number  were  found  huddled  in  a 
small  gallery  swung  from  the  ceiling  of  the  first  floor  where 
the  sorting  and  packing  were  done.  These  girls  did  the  finish- 
ing on  stockings  and  caps,  working  ten  hours  a  day.  They  com- 
plained a  good  deal  of  headache,  which  they  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  air,  for  though  there  were  plenty  of  windows,  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  them  open  without  subjecting  the  girls  who  sat 
nearest  to  a  draught  The  height  of  the  gallery  was  nine  fee^ 
which  made  it  come  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  for  all  that 
the  air  was  bad.  Two  hundred  girls  worked  in  the  knitting 
hall,  which  was  crowded  and  close,  and  twenty  were  employed 
In  packing,  llio  dressing  room  was  another  gallery,  so  small 
that  the  workers  had  to  await  their  turn  at  changing  iJieir  cloth- 
ing, while  the  closets  were  in  bad  condition.  Thoee  on  the  first 
floor  were  placed  next  to  that  used  by  the  men  and  wea* 
not  screened  off  in  any  way.  In  another  factory  eonploy- 
ing  500  girls  there  was  complaint  of  inadequate  dreeing  rooms, 
but  members  of  the  finii  announced  that  an  addition  was  shortly 
to  bo  made  to  die  building  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  giria 
letter  quarters.  Against  a  third  concern,  employing  300  girls, 
the  same  complaint  of  over-crowding  was  made,  the  machines 
being  placed  too  close  together  and  all  the  spare  space,  even  in 
the  knitting  hall,  being  taken  up  wiUi  stock.  These  were  among 
the  worst  factories.  There  were  others  in  which  the  dressing 
rooms  were  commodious,  and  the  light  and  air  good.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  knitting  factories  suffer  in  comparison  with 
other  places  in  which  women  are  employed,  the  over-crowding 
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wliich  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  of  thorn  being  ono  of  their 
worst  features. 

Whatever  Uie  particular  output  of  the  factory,  the  process  of 
mauufacturo  was  similar  in  all.  Stockings  and  stocking  caps 
were  made  on  circular  machines,  so  easy  of  operation  that  usu- 
ally a  girl  looked  after  two  or  three  at  a  time.  Gloves  and  un- 
der\vear,  demanding  modifications  of  shape,  were  made  on 
machines,  controlled  by  a  lever  but  operated  by  steam,  hy- 
draulic or  electric  power.  In  one  case,  however,  a  factory 
making  a  special  feature  of  its  "hand-knit"  underwear,  required 
its  best  grade  of  goods  to  be  made  on  hand  machines,  for  which 
no  power  but  that  coming  from  the  ^rls'  arms  as  they  pushed 
tho  levers  back  and  forth,  was  furnished.  Moreover,  the  hand 
workers  wore  for  the  most  part  unable  to  sit  down  to  their  work, 
though  some  of  the  more  experienced  girls  declared  that  if  they 
had  high  stools  they  could  use  them  a  great  deal  when  their  work 
had  reached  certain  stages  where  it  was  not  necessary  to  give 
each  row  of  stitches  particular  and  separate  attention. 

The  question  of  soate  in  these  factories  is  an  important  one. 
Some  of  the  factories  furnished  chairs  to  their  operatives,  others 
only  small  wooden  stools  without  backs,  and  one  required  the 
workers  to  stand  all  day.  In  thia  particular  place  the  owner 
declared  that  his  machines  were  of  such  a  kind  that  they  could 
not  be  operated  from  seats,  and  he  insisted,  moreover,  that  it 
was  less  harmful  for  girls  to  stand  all  day  than  to  do  their  work 
seated.  The  girls  did  not  agree  with  him,  but  were  chary  of 
expressing  positive  opinions,  apparently  being  afraid  of  losing 
their  places.  Except  for  the  noon  hour  when,  as  many  as  conld 
found  resting  places  on  the  few  benches  in  the  place  or  on  the 
low  wooden  boxes  in  which  they  kept  their  lunch  baskets,  tho 
girls  stood  at  their  machines  ten  hours  a  day.  When  they  grew 
too  weary  to  bear  it  any  longer  they  dropped  on  the  floor  be- 
side their  machines  and  snatched  a  few  momenta  of  rest  while 
their  neighbors  kept  a  sharp  eye  out  for  the  foreman  that  they 
might  give  notice  when  he  approached.  Girls  who  had  worked 
in  this  factory  but  had  left  it  to  engage  in  other  employment  at 
which  they  were  found  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  talked 
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fiwly  of  the  wearing  effects  of  their  former  work,  saying  that 
it  was  impossible  to  describe  the  fatigue  that  came  from  ten 
liours  of  constant  standing  in  front  of  a'  machine,  especially 
when  to  this  ia  added  the  exertion  of  pushing  a  heavy  lever  back 
and  forth,  as  is  necessary  in  certain  parts  of  knitting.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  girls  was  so  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  members  of  the 
firm  that  the  latter  were  at  length  compelled,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  to  put  in  a  sufficient  number  of  seats. 
At  a  factory  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns  where  efocking-capa 
were  a  special  feature  of  the  output,  few  of  the  girls  sat  at  their 
work  as  they  were  obliged  to  attend  to  two  machines.  There 
were,  however,  benches  near  by  on  which  the  girls  could  rest 
whenever  it  was  possible,  and  at  the  larger  machines  on  which 
shawls  were  made  all  the  girls  had  chairs.  It  would  seem  only 
humane  that  these  factories  sliould  put  in  not  merely  stools,  but 
chairs  mfh  backs  to  relieve  the  fatigue  that  comes  from  ten 
hours  of  constant  sitting  at  a  machine.  The  fact  that  veiy  few 
of  sueli  workers  arc  free  from  spinal  curvature  in  more  or  less 
pronounced  form  is  an  argument  for  better  seating  facilities. 
In  all  the  factories  where  only  stools  are  provided  for  the 
workers,  girls  were  foimd  working  in  the  crouched  position  that 
inevitably  results  in  hent  backs. 

The  hours  in  the  knitting  factories  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception ten  a  day.  A  few  gave  Saturday  half  holidays.  One. 
required  night  work  from  part  of  the  force,  but  it  was  explained 
that  this  was  not  compulsory  and  was  rewarded  with  extra  pay. 
In  one  lai^  glove  factory,  when  the  piece  system  was  entirely 
followed,  the  girls  practically  kept  their  own  hours.  The  pro- 
prietor of  this  particular  factory  seemed  to  have  no  objection  to 
the  plan,  a  point  of  view  which  was  not  shared  by  many  of  his 
brother  manufacturers,  whose  greatest  complaint  was  the  lack 
of  punctuality  among  the  workers.  In  many  factories,  even 
where  all  the  work  was  paid  by  the  piece,  strict  discipline  pi-e- 
vailcd  and  the  operatives  were  obliged  to  be  at  their  machines 
at  a  certain  hour  and  were  not  allowed  to  leave  them  until  a  cer- 
tain set  time.  In,  several  of  the  factories  a  Saturday  half  holi- 
day was  allowed  in  summer,  but  tho  girls  were  compelled  to 
make  up  their  full  quota  of  sixty  hours  by  working  half  an  hour 
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extra  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  In.  one  factory  only  those 
workers  who  twmed  out  a  certain  amount  of  work  were  allowed 
to  take  Saturday  afternoons  off. 

Vacations  with  pay  were  mikno\VTa,  and  comparatively  few  of 
the  workers  allowed  themselves  the  luxury  of  days  of  idleness. 
In  factories  which  had  slack  seasons  it  was  possible  for  the  opei^ 
ators  to  have  periods  of  rest,  but  where,  as  was  the  case  in  many 
factories,  Twrk  was  steady  throughout  the  year,  to  take  a  vaca- 
tion was  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  ono'a  machine.  One  fore- 
woman who  had  been  working  for  eighteen  years  had  never  had 
a  vacation  in  all  that  time.  Once  she  had  been  ill  and  stayed 
at  homo  two  weeks,  but  she  had  never  taken  a  day  off  on  any 
other  occasion.  In  all  that  time  she  had  never  been  outside  the 
limits  of  the  city. 

Knitting,  especially  in  the  finer  grades,  requires  the  closest 
attention  and  the  exercise  of  considerable  skill.  Girls  making 
fancy  woolen  gloves  frequently  had  to  follow  the  most  intricate 
patterns  and  were  constantly  obliged  to  keep  track  of  the  num- 
ber of  stitdies  taken.  They  said,  however,  dial  it  was  always 
much  more  interesting  to  make  the  intricate  pattern  and  to  work 
in  several  colors  than  to  fashion  plain  dark  gloves,  the  making 
of  which  was  monotonous.  In  the  underwear  factories  the 
greatest  care  had  to  he  taken  in  fashioning  the  garments  after 
the  models  furnished.  A  great  deal  of  the  knitting  done  in 
factories,  however,  is  purely  mechanical,  the  machine  doing 
all  the  work,  even  stopping  automatically  when  it  is  completed. 

Wages  varied  greatly.  For  the  thirty-six  who  made  definite 
report  as  to  their  earnings,  the  averagewas  $4,30  a  week,  the 
scale  running  from  $1.T5  to  $14  a  week,  the  last  named  figure 
being  the  salary  paid  an  experienced  forewoman.  The  per- 
sonal notes  taken  in  the  course  of  visits  to  the  various  places  are 
more  interesting.  In  a  glove  factory  the  usual  wage  was  $6 
or  $7  a  week.  By  working  hard  the  girls  said  tliey  could  make 
as  high  as  $8  and  $t),  hut  the  strain  was  too  great  to  keep  up. 
At  this  factory  the  older  workers  said  the  scale  which  had  gone 
down  during  the  hard  times,  had  never  regained  its  former  fig- 
ures, so  that  it  was  impossible  for  even  the  best  workers  to  make 
88  much  as  they  had  in  former  years.     In  a  large  knitting  con^i  I ,  - 
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cem  which  spins  ita  own  wool,  the  cardera,  pinners  and  spooleis 
made  from  $1.50  to  $4  a  week.  Girls  who  had  worked  for  three 
and  four  years  were  not  making  over  $3,50  a  week.  For  knit- 
ters the  scale  ran  from  $1.50  to  $t  a  week,  with  the  average 
earning  at  about  $4.  Stocking  finishers  made  about  $2.50  or 
$3  a.  week.  On  one  whole  floor  in  another  factory,  it  was 
stated  that  not  a  girl  was  making  over  $3.75  a  wieek,  but  the 
work,  it  is  tnie,  was  of  the  kind  requiring  a  smalt  amount  of 
skill.  It  can  be  safely  said  (hat  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  girls  in  most  knitting  factories  make  less  than  $1  a  day,  and 
only  the  exceptional  workers  got  above  that  figure.  This  is  not 
true,  however,  of  the  factories  where  knitted  underwear  wns 
made  and  where  the  wage  scale  was  higher.  By  hard  work 
girls  in  those  places  could  make  from  $8  to  $12  a  week.  Few 
of  them  did,  however.  In  one  factory,  a  story  was  told  of  a 
phenomenal  worker  who  made  from  $18  to  $27  a  week  for  sev- 
eral years  and  then  broke  down  in  health.  The  makers  of 
hand  knit  underwear  made  about  $7.50  a  week  when  work  was 
steady,  but  lost  much  time  from  slack  business  and  break-downs 
of  machinery.  Some  days,  one  of  the  most  expert  workers  as- 
ertcd,  it  was  hard  to  make  as  much  as  50  cents.  Girls  operat- 
ing two  and  three  stocking-cap  machines  and  those  making 
shawls  made  from  $4.50  to  $G  a  week.  Girls  who  sewed  bor- 
ders on  shawls  made  $1  or  $1.50  a  day. 

Employers  denied  tliat  the  scale  of  wages  had  fallen.  They 
admitted  that  such  seemed  to  be  the  case,  but  the  fact  was  that 
with  improved  machinery  more  could  be  turned  out  in  a  given 
time  than  formerly.  Gloves  which  fifteen  years  ago  brought 
the  knitters  $1  a  dozen  were  now  made  for  35  cents,  but  the 
total  earning  for  making  them  is  as  much  as  ever  owing  to  the 
larger  capacity  of  the  machine. 

In  many  of  the  factories  systems  of  fines  were  in  vogue. 
Girls  were  obliged  to  pay  for  broken  needles  and  poor  work. 
Needles  were  chai^d  iip  at  a  cent  apiece  and  freqxtently,  ow- 
ing'to  defective  macliincs,  so  many  were  broken  in  the  course 
of  a  day  that  even  at  this  small  figure  they  made  a  sad  hole  in 
the  slender  wages.  Tardiness  in  amvir-g  at  work  was  punished 
by  "docking."     One  factory,  in  its  posted  rules,  announced  a 
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fine  of  ten  oents  for  tardiaeas  and  also  the  detention  of  the  first 
month's  wages  of  any  banner  who  did  not  remain  the  month 
through.  This  was  excused  on  the  ground  that  a  beginner  al- 
ways spoiled  more  work  than  her  wages  came  to  and  there  waa 
no  profit  in  her  services  until  she  had  gained  more  experience. 

LACE   PAPBB   FACTORY. 

About  forty  girls  in  Milwaukee  work  in  a  lace  paper  factory, 
which  ships  its  wares  all  over  the  country.  The  girls  do  fold- 
ing, counting  and  packing  and  also  feed  the  machines  on  which 
the  paper  is  perforated  in  various  designs,  AH  of  the  work  is 
light  and  most  of  it  is  done  seated,  only  the  machine  girls 
standing.  The  manager,  however,  in  order  to  relieve  these  ar- 
ranges the  work  so  that  the  girls  change  off  at  stated  intervals 
and  none  is  on  her  feet  all  day.  The  place  waa  light  and  sani- 
tary. The  houra  are  from  7  to  12  and  from  12  ;30  to  5,  with 
Saturday  half  holidays  in  summer,  earned,  however,  by  work- 
ing an  extra  half  hour  on  other  days  of  the  week.  Wages  run 
from  $2.70  to  $4.50  a  week,  the  average  for  twenty-four 
workers  being  $3.40.  Almost  no  skill  is  required.  Artisans 
for  making  dies  are  employed,  but  girls  never  do  that  sort  of 
work,  and  only  boys  are  received  as  apprentieea. 

LYE    WOEKS. 

The  making  of  lye  is  not  an  extensive  industry  in  Milwaukee, 
but  it  was  included  in  this  investigation  because  it  gives  pecu- 
liar employment  to  a  limited  number  of  .young  girls.  In  the 
establishment  visited  fourteen  girls  were  wiping  and  labeling 
cans  of  lye  as  they  came  from  the  machines  where  they  were 
filled.  The  most  striking  thing  about  the  place  was  the  air 
which  was  so  strongly  impregnated  with  the  fumes  arising  from 
the  lye  that  the  first  breath  irritated  the  throat  and  left  the  visi- 
tor gasping  and  coughing  and  with  watery  eyes,  as  if  strong 
ammonia  had  l)ecn  suddenly  inhaled.  The  workoi's,  ho\v«!ver, 
did  not  seem  to  he  suffering  from  it,  Tliey  said  tliat  one  soon 
grew  accustomed  to  the  air,  though  one  girl  naively  remarked 
that  it  was  "always  worse  on  Monday  morning  when  the  girls. 
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had  been  breathing  another  kind  of  air  over  Sunday,"  It  ap- 
parently did  not  affect  their  general  health,  and  probably  the 
bnilding,  though  it  was  unfitted  for  factory  work,  waa  not  un- 
healthful,  the  lye  keeping  everything  clean  without  much  effort 
on  tie  part  of  the  managers- 
All  the  girls  wore  strips  of  rags  tied  about  their  hands  t»  pro- 
tect them  frrau  contact  with  the  lye  that  clung  to  the  cans,  but 
in  spite  of  such  precautions  many  of  them  had  sore  fingers  and 
fma  displayed  scars  on  bpr'arm  which  had  come  from  being 
Iwdly  burned  witli  the  stuff.  Their  work  was  to  wipe  the  cans 
free  fiwn  lyo,  paste  on.  labels  and  pack  the  cans  in  boxes.  On 
the  third  floor  two  girls  were  engaged  in.  even  more  disagreeable 
work  and  were  breathing  air  still  heavier  with  lye  fumes  than 
that  on  the  second  floor.  Three  men,  their  heads  well  pro 
teeted,  filled  and  soldered  the  cans.  One  girl  hooded  and 
^oved  placed  the  cans  in  a  revolving  brush  axrangement  by 
which  they  were  wiped  fairly  clean.  The  other  girl  caught  them 
as  tboy  came  out  and  put  them  in  boxes  to  be  sent  to  the  floor 
Ixilow  to  be  wiped  a  second  time  and  labeled  and  packed.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  breathe  in  the  air  on  this  floor,  but 
the  workers  had  apparently  grown  accustomed  to  it.  At  noon, 
talking  with  the  girls,  they  expressed  themselves  as  dissatisfied 
with  their  work,  but  said  it  paid  as  well  as  anything  and  waa 
to  be  preferred  to  housework,  which  some  of  thean,  had  tried. 
One  girl  who  was  getting  $3  for  wiping  cans  had  only  received 
$1.50  in  a  knitting  factory  and  had  given  it  up  on  that  account. 
Another  girl  had  been  in  domestic  service  on  a  wage  of  $1.50  a 
week  and  had  taken  the  lye  works  in  preference. 

The  wages  were  from  $3  to  $4  a  week.  The  hours  froni  7  to 
5 :30,  with  half  an  hour  at  noon,  no  Saturday  half  holidays  and 
no  vacations,  as  there  is  little  slack  time.  The  giria  eat  in  the 
workrooms.  There  are  no  dressing  rooms  and  only  a  single 
closet,  which  is  placed  conspicuously  in  tho  .workroom.  The  lav- 
atory is  merely  a  sink  by  tho  side  of  the  closet.  Kone  cf  the  ^irla 
were  seated  at  their  work.  The  foreman  was  asked  if  he  pei^ 
iiiitted  the  girls  to  sit  down  and  ho  replied  that  there  were  plenty 
(if  l)o.\es  alxnit,  which  they  might  use  if  they  wished.  He  never 
tried  to  sttip  them  from  sitting  down,  and  he  appealed  to  the  girls 
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to  know  if  he  had,  asking  if  they  would  rather  sit  than  stand. 
As  might  be  expected,  they  promptly  said  "No." 

MATCH  FACTOBY. 

Girls  in  match  factories  are  employed  at  feeding  machines 
and  packing  matches,  the  work  being  light  and  fairly  well  paid. 
In  the  establishment  Tisitod  tliere  were  110  girls  at  work  and  the 
conditions,  except  for  tlie  nll-ix'i-vadiiig  odor  of  pliosphonis  and 
the  over-attend  ant  danger  of  disease  wliicli  threatens  every 
worker  in  a  match  factory,  wore  far  a1x)vc  the  average.  Not  only 
were  ventilation  and  sanitation  as  perfect  as  possibla  under  the 
circumstances,  but  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  has  come  to 
be  known  as  'factory  altruism,'  probably  reaches  its  highest 
point  for  Wisconsin  in  this  placa  '  Necrosis  is  the  gi-im  terror 
that  stalks  at  the  side  of  everyone  who  passes  much  of  his  time 
in  a  match  factory,  and  the  greatest  precaution  musi  be  taken 
constantly  to  prevent  the  disease  getting  a  foothold.  In  the  fac- 
tory tinder  consideration  theee  precautions  have  taken  on  a  most 
interesting  phase  and  besides  working  successfully  so  far  as  ward- 
ing off  the  disease  itself,  afford  an  opportimity  for  studying  the 
effects  and  benefits  of  certain  rcfonns  so  far  but  sparingly  fol- 
lowed in  Wisconsin  factories.  Necrosis  is  a  disease  of  the  bone 
and  usually  finds  lodgement  through  a  decayed  tootJi.  Once  it 
gets  a  start  it  is  almost  impossible  to  check  it,  and  the  victim's 
jawbone  is  fairly  eaten  away.  The  chief  safeguard  against  the 
disease  is  a  perfect  condition  of  the  teeth  and  general  bodily 
cleanliness,  and  it  is  toward  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends 
for  their  people  that  the  factory  is  working.  The  company  em- 
ploys a  dentist  who  looks  after  the  teeth  of  every  worker  at 
stated  intervals  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  work  who  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  dentist's  orders.  Baths  have  been  put  in  for 
both  men  and  women,  but  are  not  extensively  patronized.  The 
men  use  thirni  on  Saturday  afternoons  when  the  factory  closes 
down  at  three  o'clock,  but  the  girls  do  not  use  them  at  all.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  the  f  actorj-  are  the  lunch  rooms  that 
have  been  fitted  up  and  the  luncheons  that  are  served  free  by  the 
firm  every  day.  It  has  been  proved  that  a  great  deal  of  necrosis 
starts  from  food  contaminated  either  by  exposure  to  air  impreg- 
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nated  with  phosphorus  fumes  or  by  hands  or  clothing  that  have 
come  into  contact  with  the  phosphorus.  To  lessen  danger  from 
this  source,  the  corapany  has  fitted  up  dressing  rooms  and  lunch- 
rooms for  both  sexes  in  a  building  separate  from  the  main  fac- 
tory and  has  issued  strict  orders  prohibiting  any  worker  from 
carrying  his  lunch  box  or  dinner  pail  into  the  workroom.  In- 
stead he  is  supposed  to  leave  it  with  his  street  clothing  in  a 
ventilated  locker  reserved  for  liis  individual  use.  Ample  lav- 
atory facilities  are  provided  and  every  worker  is  supposed  to  sit 
down  to  his  lunch  with  perfectly  clean  face  and  hands.  He  is 
then  served  with  hot  soup  and  coffee  of  excellent  quality,  which 
added  to  what  ho  has  brought  with  him,  makes  a  really  substan- 
tial meal.  It  costs  about  $1,500  a  year  to  snpply  the  250  em- 
ployes with  the  soup  and  coffee,  but  the  firm  believes  that  it  is 
mon^  well  expended.  The  girls'  lunch  room  is  extremely  at- 
tractive. The  windows  are  curtained,  the  walls  are  kept  freshly 
kalsomined  and  the  tables  and  chairs  are  well  polished.  The 
firm  also  started  a  reading  room  and  circulating  librar)',  but  did 
ncit  have  much  success  with  either,  though  the  girls  caiTied  home 
the  fashion  magazines  when  they  had  gowns  in  process  of  manu- 
factura 

Disagreeable  as  is  the  odor  of  the  phosphorus  the  workrooms 
were  more  pleasant  than  in  many  factories.  The  girls  sat  at 
high  platforms,  part  of  fhcni  feeding  small  blocks  of  wood  to  a 
matthino  whicli  split  and  dipped  the  matches,  the  others  packing 
*liG  matches  in  Ixtxes  as  tlioy  came  out.  Another  squad  of  girla 
operated  box-making  machines,  and  some  did  up  bundles  of 
iiiiitches  ready  for  shipment.  All  tlitt  girls,  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  bundlors,  sat  at  their  work  in  high-backed,  tilting  chairs, 
No  heavy  oxertion  was  required  whatever. 

Wages  ran  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  a  day.  Girls  were  started 
at  50  cents  and  were  put  in  the  "coops,"  as  the  places  from  which 
tlio  machines  were  fed  are  called.  Packers  made  from  $1  to 
$1.25  a  day,  and  box  makers  DO  cents.  The  average  seoinod  to 
lie  altout  $1  for  the  older  workers.  The  hnurs  were  from  7  to  (i, 
with  half  an  hour  at  noon  and  only  .-y'veu  lumrs  on  Saturday,  At 
ChriHtnias  every  girl  getn  .^lO  cents  from  the  company,  and  if  she 
is  tlic  support  of  lior  family,  a  turkey  besides.     The  foreivomen 
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who  had  been  with  the  company  thirty  years,  said  that  wages 
and  opportunities  for  work  had  steadily  decreased  in  the  busi- 
ness, as  new  and  improved  machinery  had  been  put  in.  Work 
that  twenty  years  ago  would  have  taken  ten  girls  to  do  could  now 
bo  done  by  a  single  machino  operated  by  one  girl,  who  received 
only  80  cents  for  her  services,  while  the  ten  might  have  made  $1 
apiece.  She  did  not  think  match  making  so  very  dangerous, 
looking  back  over  her  experience  in  the  factory  she  could  recall 
(mly  one  death  among  the  girls  and  that  was  caused  by  typhoid 
fever.  There  were  occasional  cases  of  necrosis,  but  at  the  time 
ol  the  investigation  only  one  woman  was  so  affected. 

MINEBS'   S01.es   AND   LEATHEE   FACTOBY. 

The  single  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  state  gives  employment 
to  about  500  girls,  most  of  whom  are  Poles  of  tJie  more  ignorant 
type.  The  work  consists  of  making  leather  soles  and  heels  from 
scraps  gathered  at  the  tanneries  in  the  neighborhood.  All  of  the 
work  is  done  by  hand,  the  girls  working  at  lonig  tables  mth  no 
other  implements  than  a  pot  of  paste  and  a  pile  of  leather  scraps. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  paste  the  scraps  in  smooth  layers  on 
pieces  of  leather,  the  slabs  so  made  being  then  placed  in  a  press 
to  make  them  still  more  compact.  Each  girl  has  her  directions 
to  make  a  slab  of  a  certain  thickness,  for  a  sole  or  heel,  as  the 
caiie  may  be,  and  all  tliat  she  is  concerned  with  is  to  get  as 
many  layers  in  place  as  are  necessary.  It  takes  about  a  day  to 
learn  tlio  business,  and  after  that  there  is  no  great  expenditure 
«tf  mental  energy.  The  bodily  f  atigiio  must  be  considerable,  how- 
ever, as  most  o£  the  work  is  done  standing.  The  girls  were 
smeared  with  paste,  but,  the  company  has  provided  far  more 
comfortable  and  capacious  dressing  rooms  'than  are  usually 
found  in  factories,  a  trough  with  nmning  water  being  supplied 
for  tliom  to  wash  in,  while  there  were  3C])arate  lockers  for  tlieir 
street  clothing. 

The  work,  being  so  purely  mechanical  and  calling  for  the 
oxei-cise  of  so  small  an  amount  of  skill,  was  naturally  not  partic- 
ularly well  paid.  Beginners  were  started  at  $2.25,  were  soom 
advanced  to  $.1,  and  later  could  make  $3.75  or  $4  a  week,  rarejy 
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more.     A  few  rapid/workers  somotimes  made  $6,  but  this  waa 
rare. 

The  manager  said  that  he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting German  and  Polish  girla  to  work  tt^ther.  Almost  all  the 
workers  were  Polish,  and  Germans,  even  when  induced  to  come 
in  to  fill  vacant  places,  rarely  remained  long.  He  waa  fresh 
from  the  branph  factory  in  the  east  where  negroes  and  whites, 
Irish  and  Germans  worked  pcaeoahly  side  I>y  side  and  Uie  na- 
tional antagonism  of  the  two  races  furnishing  the  greater  pro- 
IK>rti(in  of  iiiiskilhtl  lal)or  in  ^lilwaiikee  seemed  to  j>erpl«'x  him. 

PAINT  FACTORY. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  establishment  in  question 
was  the  unusual  comforts  that  the  firm  has  provided  for  its  work- 
era.  About  forty  girls,  mostly  of  the  young,  unskilled  class,  «re 
employed  at  labeling  cans,  preparing  color  cards,  printing  labels, 
stamping,  etc.,  all  the  work  being  simple  and  easily  mastered. 
Owing  to  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  business  to  another  quarter 
of  the  city  tlie  firm  has  recently  come  into  possession  of  some 
spare  room,  and  instead  of  using  it  for  factory  purposes  has 
fitted  it  up  for  its  work  people.  Half  of  it  is  given  over  to  the 
men  employes  as  a  smoking,  game  and  lunch  room,  and  the 
other  half  belongs  to  the  girls  and  has  been  furnished  in  a  most 
attractive  fashion.  The  rooms  wore  formerly  used  for  office  pur- 
poses and  the  woodwork,  floors  and  walls  are  consequently  of 
better  material  and  are  more  handsomely  finished  than  they  oth- 
erwise might  have  been.  The  girls'  room  faces  on  the  street 
and  is  flooded  with  simshino.  At  one  end  are  square  oak  tabl«?s, 
with  polished  tops  and  little  pots  of  growing  ferns  in  the  center. 
At  these  tho  girls  eat  their  lundicons.  Divided  from  this  end 
of  the  room  by  gay  Japanese  screens  is  tho  rest  room,  with 
conches,  rocking  chairs,  heaped  up  with  pillows,  a  table  for 
games  and  another  for  magazines  and  books,  which  are  abund- 
antly furnished.  Adjoining  is  a  neat  toilet  room  and  opposite 
this  is  a  tiny  kitchen,  fitted  up  with  gas  stove  and  a  china  closet. 
Here  the  girls  prepare  simple  limchcons,  making  coffee  and  tea, 
boiling  eggs  and  even  cooking  meat.     One  girl  is  detailed  to  go 
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down  half  an  lioiir  l)efore  tho  noon  whistle  blows  and  get  things 
roady  for  the  rpst,  Tlie  firm  tried  to  serve  coffee  at  a  cent  a 
cup,  believing  that  it  was  wiser  to  ask  a  nominal  sum  than  to 
furnish  it  free  of  charge,  but  the  parents  of  some  of  the  girls 
objected  to  their  spending  any  of  their  wages  in  such  a  way  and 
the  sdienie  fell  through.  Under  the  arrangement  in  vc^e  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  those  who  wished  to  supplement  their  cold 
luncheons  wmlribnttwl  their  quota  of  tlie  expense  involved.  The 
girls  w»j-P  nidst  entlmsia-stie  al)out  their  lunch  room.  All  of  them 
Imd  worked  in  other  fiictorirs,  and  their  comparisons  wore  intor- 
I'rilirig,  Tliey  all  seemed  to  feel  a  spirit  of  pmprictorship  in  the 
r<x>ina  and  took  the  greatest  care  of  them,  A  member  of  the  firm 
said  that  shortly  after  the  place  was  opened  he  cam©  down  one 
Sunday  morning  to  find  two  girls  on  their  hands  and  knees 
scrubbing  the  floor.  He  promptly  hired  an  extra  8crubwom;fln, 
but  said  the  incident  proved  better  than  anything  else  the  inter- 
est the  girls  take  in  the  comforts  pi-ovided  for  thom. 

Tlie  hours  are  from  7  to  6,  with  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at 
noon,  Saturday  half  holidays  through  July  and  August  and  two 
hours  off  on  Saturday  afternoons  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Wagea 
ran  from  $3  to  $7,  the  average  for  thirty  making  reports  being 
$3,68.  Girls  arc  not  started  at  less  than  if3.  In  the  color  card 
room  the  girls  are  paid  from  $3  to  $3.75.  The  girls  who  label 
eans  get  about  the  same.  The  work  used  to  be  considered 
dangerous  owing  to  the  risk  of  white  lead  poisoning,  but  the 
risk  has  been  so  greatly  reduced  of  late  years  that  there  is 
seldom  a  case  of  illness  traceable  to  the  work. 

Another  noticeable  thing  about  the  factory  was  the  way  in 
which  the  girls  wore  kept  from  association  with  the  men.  Both 
at  the  noon  hour  and  wliilc  at  their  work  the  sexes  were  kept 
apart, 

I'.VPEK  BAG  FACTOEV. 

In  the  paper  l>ag  factories  the  girls  have  light  and  monotonous 
work  to  do,  for  whicli,  as  compared  to  the  average  of  factory 
laI)or,  they  are  well  paid.  The  bags  are  made  on  machines  oper- 
ated by  men,  the  girls  merely  taking  the  bags  as  they  come  out 
and  tying  them  in  bundles.    Even  the  counting  is  doij^  fi(;,tpiij^jQn[(> 
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ieally  by  the  machine,  A  few  girls  are  employed  as  inspectors, 
and  are  better  paid,  but  have  harder  work.  The  girls  at  the 
machines  stand  or  sit,  as  they  choose,  tall  stools  being  provided 
*  for  every  worker.  The  factory  visited,  which  is  in  the  paper 
mill  district  and  so  more  or  lees  affected  by  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  that  larger  industry,  is  large,  well  ventilated  with  good 
light  and  fair  sanitation.  Ample  dressing  roolms  are  provided. 
Tlie  hours  were  from  7  to  6  with  an  hour  at  noon,  and  an  hour 
Ices  on  Saturday  afternoon.  A  few  girls  are  kept  on  a  night 
force  and  are  paid  eight  cents  an  hour,  usually  putting  in 
twelve  hours  a  night,  but  not  working  on  Saturday  night.  The 
wages  for  the  day  machine  girls  are  80  cents  a  day.  The  inspect- 
ors get  $1.25. 

PAPEE  MACIIE   FACTOKY. 


The  making  of  artistic  and  commercial  papier  macho  figures 
is  a  Milwaukee  industry  giving  employment  to  aboiit  100  girls 
in  the  busy  season,  though  as  trade  falls  off  after  Christmas 
that  number  is  reduced  to  thirty  or  less.  The  work  done  by  the 
girls  is  of  two  sorts.  Some  of  them  fill  the  plaster  of  paris  molds 
with  moist  paper  and  paste  and  others  tint  the  completed  figures 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  artist  in  charge.  The  filling  of 
the  molds  is  unpleasant  but  not  hard  work.  A  certain  amount  of 
skill  is  required  to  put  in  the  bits  of  moist  paper,  so  that  every 
line  and  curve  of  the  mold  shall  lie  preserved,  but  the  workers 
siK?edily  acquire  that  and  manage  to  turn  out  a  large  number  of 
molds  in  a  day.  Naturally  thoy  got  themselves  covered  with 
paste  in  doing  so,  but  the  firm  provides  dressing  rooms  and  all 
the  workers  keep  working  gowns  at  the  factors'.  The  girls  who 
tint  the  figures  have  nicer  work  but  it  is  little  less  mechanical 
than  making  molds,  as  thoy  are  ol>liged  to  follow  closely  tlie 
model  made  l>y  the  artist  who  docs  all  tlie  designing. 

A  somewhat  unusiinl  feature  of  this  factory  is  the  matron 
whom  the  firm  employs  to  look  after  the  girls,  most  of  whium  arc 
little  more  thun  children.  A  room  on  an  U|)per  fltwr  has  liecn  set 
aside  for  dressing  iikhiis  and  lunch  rooms  and  the  niatnm  is  in 
chargi>  of  tJiom.  She  is  supposed  nut  only  to  he  with  the  girls 
in  the  fa((t(>ry  but  to  act  as  a  friend  ti>  tlieui  out  of  working 
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liours,  visiting  them  at  their  homes  when  they  arc  sick  or  in 
trouble.  The  firm  lias  not  been  financially  able  to  carry  its 
philanthropic  endeavors  so  far  as  its  members  wish  and  the 
lunch  room  is  only  a  bare,  though  clean  place  Ilalf  an  hour  is 
given  at  noon  and  ten  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  with  Saturday  afternoons  from  half  after  four  on. 
There  are  no  vacations  with  pay,  but  when  a  deserving  girl  needs 
rest  the  firm  sees  to  it  that  aho  gets  it  without  expense  to  her. 
The  friendliest  relations  seemc<l  to  exist  between  employers  and 
employes,  making  the  place  an  interesting  study,  as  it  showed 
how  much  can  bo  done  without  the  expenditure  of  much  money. 

Wagea  were  not  high.  They  ran  from  $2,50  to  $D,  Some  of 
the  girls  have  been  with  the  firm  ten  yeiirs  but  the  gn?ater  nuni- 
l>er  were  l)eginners,  who  as  they  grew  older  would  probably  seek 
more  lucrative  emplojment.  For  thirty-two  making  definite  re- 
turns on  wages  the  average  was  $3.il,  the  scale  nmning  from 
$5,  which  one  worker  received,  to  $2,25,  which  was  the  lowest 
wage  paid, 

P.VrKll  MILLS. 

The  great  pnpcr  mills  of  the  Fox  river  valley,  which  employ 
liundi-eds  of  girls,  offer  an  unusually  interesting  field  for  an 
investigation  of  the  present  sort.  This  is  due,  in  large  meas- 
ure, to  certain  peculiar  conditions,  existing  both  within  and 
without  the  mills,  and  affecting  the  workers'  social  as  well  as 
business  life.  What  follows,  it  must  Ijo  understood,  is  based  on 
a  snr\'ey  of  the  situation  as  a  whole,  and  though  a  thorough  and 
detailed  investigation  was  made,  no  one  community  or  establish- 
ment is  hpeeially  refri-rod  to  in  tlio  report.  IE  has  seemed  wise, 
however,  ixvause  of  the  somewhat  suceessful  organization  of  the 
workers  and  because  of  the  socialdifferentiation  in  questiim  to 
go  more  into  details  than  has  been  thought  necessary  to  do  with 
many  other  kinds  of  work  in  which  women  are  engaged. 

The  milts  are  locate<l  in  the  smaller  cities  nnd  are  usually  in 
groups  of  one  or  more,  so  that  there  is  to  Ix;  found  in  the.se 
communities  a  well  defined  class  of  paper  mill  workers,  who 
are  again  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  bet.wc<m  whom  a  social 
gulf  seems  to  be  tacitly  fixed,  the  girls  in  the  finishing  ro<mi8  1 
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having  nothing  to  do  with  the  girls  in  the  rag  room,  who,  how- 
ever, often  have  the  advantage  of  the  others  in  point  of  wages 
and  hours,  despite  certain  disagreeable  features  of  the  work 
itself.  The  mill  buildings  are  generally  large  and  comfortable, 
with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  their  picturesque  location  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  canals,  assuring  both.  Some  of  the*bui]dings 
are  old,  inconvenient  and  unsanitary,  so  that  the  surroundings  of 
the  workers  in  every  department  are  far  from  eorafortable,  but 
this  is  true  ordy  of  a  comparatively  few. 

.  The  finishers,  which  is  the  generic  name  for  all  the  girls  who 
work  at  the  cutting,  calendaring  and  stamping  machines  and 
who  count,  fold  or  bundle,  usually  have  the  ploasantest  quarters 
in  the  mill,  outside  of  those  occupied  bv  the  office  force.  The  cut- 
ter hands,  as  ihty  are  called,  are  stationed  at  the  end  of  the  ma- 
chines on  which  the  paper  is  rolled  out  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
catch  each  sheet  as  it  comes  from  the  rollers,  smooth  out  the  wrin- 
kles with  a  heavy  fiat_piece  of  wood  and  lay  it  straight  on  the 
receiving  tray.  The  work  is  light,  but  exceedingly  monotonous, 
and  the  constant  strain  of  keeping  up  with"  the  machine  proves 
tiresome.  The  girls  also  complain  that  their  arms  ache  from 
using  the  long  stick  with  which  they  smooth  out  the  paper.  Not 
infrequently  a  girl  has  her  fingers  crushed  by  getting  them  be- 
tween the  rollers.  From  the  cutter  hands  the  sheets  go  to  the 
counters,  whose  work  is  to  separate  the  paper  into  reams.  They 
do  this  with  remarkable  rapidity,  their  fingers  flying  over  the 
edges  of  the  sheets  and  rarely  making  a  mistake.  They,  too,  aay 
that  the  nervous  strain  tpWs  in  time.  The  stamping  and  calen- 
daring are  done  on  machines  that  are  comparatively  easy  to  oper- 
ate and  the  heaviest  part  of  the  bundling  is  done  by  men. 

The  work  in  the  rag  rooms  is  in  sharp  and  repugnant  contrast 
to  that  done  in  the  finishing  rooms.  Even  in  the  more  modem 
mills,  where  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  supply  the  workers 
with  all  possible  conveniences,  the  rag  rooms  are  disagreeable 
places,  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  being  responsible  for  this. 
In  the  better  mills  ventilating  systems,  with  suction  pipes  to 
draw  off  the  dust  have  been  pnti  in,  and  these  mitigate  the  un- 
pleasant features,  but  even  with  these  things,  which  only  a  few 
mills  have,  tliero  is  much  about  the  work  that  is  repulsive.    The 
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sorters  work  at  long  benches  divided  into  sections.  Each  section 
is  covered  with  a  coarse  wire  grating  and  provided  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  rags  are  brought  to  the  girls  in  barrels  or  trucks 
and  are  dumped  npon  the  grating  and  thorouglily  shaken  so  that 
the  loose  dust  may  fall  through  to  the  receptacle  provided  be- 
neath. Buttons  are  cut  off  and  seams  ripped  open  on  the  upright 
knife,  so  that  no  dust  shall  be  left  in  the  rags  to  spoil  the  white- 
ness of  the  paper.  The  work  is  usually  paid  for  by  the  hundred 
pounds.  Before  being  brought  to  the  girls  the  rags  are  threshed 
out  in  macbines,  usually  operated  by  men,  though  in  some  in- 
stances girls  assist  at  this.  The  room  in  which  this  part  of  the 
work  is  done  usually  adjoins  the  sorting  room  so  that  the  dust  is 
carried  into  it  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  Added  to  the  dirt  and 
dust  ia  the  unpleasant  smell  of  old  rags,  long  packed  in  bales  ,and 
so  grown  musty. 

The  sorters,  however,  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  their  work 
as  muck  as  might  he  expected.  Physicians  in  the  communities  in 
question  say  that  throat  trouble  is  somewhat  common  among 
them,  and  that  serious  epidemics  are  to  bo  traced  to  the  rags  in 
spite  of  all  the  care  tliat  is  taken  t«  disinfect  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  girls  have  a  theory  that  the  disinfectants  used 
in  the  rags  really  ward  off  disease.  They  complain  most  of  the 
fatigue  of  constant  atandingj  no  scats  being  provided. 

If  stories  that  are  told  by  the  workers  are  to  be  relied  upon 
the  conditions  at  one  time  were  far  worse  than  they  are  now.  In 
one  mill,  a  former  superintendent  kept  the  windows  of  the  rag 
room  nailed  down,  but  when  he  was  superseded  the  spikes  were 
taken  out  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  was  let  in. 

The  hours  of  work  required  in  the  paper  mills  have  been  a 
bone  of  contention  between  employers  and  employes  for  years, 
but  have  of  late  been  greatly  reduced  through  the  efforts  of  the 
unions.  The  cutter  hands  have  always  suffered  the  moat  and  in 
some  of  the  mills  still  work  excessive  hours.  They  are  divided 
into  shifts  or  "tours,"  one  of  which  works  ten  hours  one  week 
and  thirteen  hours  the  next,  the  mill  not  closing  night  or  day. 
The  hours  for  the  shifts  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  in.  one  week 
and  from  7  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  the  next,  with  the  same  pay.  In  the 
unionized  mills,  the  hours  are  from  7  to  6,  with  an  hour  at  njpon 
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and  Saturday  afternoons  off  from  12  o'clock.  In  the  unionized 
mills,  where  night  work  is  still  reijuired,  the  workers  put  in  thir- 
teen hours  a  night  every  other  week,  hut  have  Saturday  nifj^hta 
off,  BO  that  the  total  working  week  is  hroiight  within  the  required 
number  of  hours.  The  girls  who  work  at  night  say  that  they 
can  usually  get  from  one  to  three  hours'  rest,  as  the  machines  do 
not  run  continuously.  Girls  in  the  rag  room  work  nine  and  ten 
hours  a  day. 

Wages  vary  from  $1.2.5  a  day,  which  is  paid  the  finishers,  to 
50  cents  a  day,  which  is  made  by  the  least  skilled  sorters.  In  the 
finishing  rooms  the  scale  runs  from  60  cents  to  $1.25  a  day.  In 
some  mills  all  the  girls  in  the  finishing  room  were  paid  75  cents 
a  day;  in  others  all  were  paid  BT^A  cents,  and  in  others  90  cents. 
In  a  tissue  paper  mill  each  of  eight  girls  employed  at  counting 
was  paid  $1.25  a  day.  Rag  sorters  are  usually  paid  by  the  pound 
and  make  from  50  cents  to  $1.25.  In  one  mill  wbere  they  were 
paid  by  the  day  they  received  75  cents.  The  weekly  average  for 
the  thirty-nine  who  filled  out  schodulcs  was  $4.70. 

Selections  taken  at  random  from  rough  notes  made  at  the  time 
of  tho  investigation  may  be  of  interest  to  those  wishing  for 
further  details  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  line  of  work : 

~.    One  hundred  nnd  eighteen  girls  In  rns  room;  well  llghtiil: 

windows  f.D  three  gldeg.  Rues  Ihreshecl  Id  mljnliilnp  room.  Girls  all  stnnd. 
Foremna  satd  be  had  tried  allowing  them  to  sit  on  pInnlcB  Inlrl  ncrosa  the  bar- 
rets holding:  the  rag*,  but  founil  they  did  uat  get  n-ork  out  fiiHt  enough.  Wnges 
from  SO  cents  to  I1.S6.  AVernge  about  85  or  »  centB.  Hours  7  to  5;30,  with  half 
an  hour  at  noon.  Satnrdnyn  elose  down  tit  i.  Fifteen  minutes  for  Inneb  In 
middle  of  morning.  No  orcrtlme.  I.Jttle  dull  apaaon.  Steady  work  mnet  of  the 
year.  In  flnlahlnR  room  thlrty-flve  dlrls  sort,  stnnip.  count  and  seal,  mnking 
from  60  to  8&  cents.    Up  to  a  few  days  ago  (he  hTghest  was  T5  centa. 

'b.    In  flnlRhlug  room  glrln  work  In  BblftH.    One  whlft  goes  on  at  7  A.  M. 

and  works  nntll  6  r.  M..  and  tbe  other  soph  on  nt  7  P.  M.  and  iialta  at  6  A.  M. 
Change  about  from  week  to  week.  Get  Barae  pny.  SJii  ecn's  a  day.  Fltlecn  mi 
employed.    In  rag  room  thirty  girls  wnrlt  from  7  to  B  and  get  J5  cents  a  day. 

No  piece  work.     Rag  room  duBtler  and  not  nearly  no  good  hb  at  ,  the  mill 

being  on  older  one. 

■ ■.     One  hundred  anri  twcniy-flvp  girls  In  nil;  JS  In  rag  room.     Fine 

mill,  light,  nlr.v.  with  plonl.y  of  room,  good  ventilation,  superb  view  from  win- 
dows; river  flowing  Ijy  on  bnlh  Blden.  In  rag  nmm  glrla  work  from  7  to  5 
except  on  Satnrda.VB.  when  (hey  work  from  7  to  1.  FlnlaherB  from  7  to  6,  with 
Saturday  half  hollda.vs  from  noon  on.  One  hour  at  noon,  rinlahem  paid  from 
75  centH  to  tl.SS  a  day.  Rag  sorlers  make  from  50  cents  up  at  piece  work. 
GlrlB  operate  calendar  machlnea  that  require  elose  attention, 
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— — — .     Eldht  BlrlB  eniploypd  only  Ht  flnlshlnB-    All  but  one.  »  l)Pgliiner, 

get  n.2S  n  dnj-.  Honrs  7  to  G,  with  SHturiliir  nftPrnoons  off.  OlrlB  mKl  thpy 
bad  no  iiopnrHto  toUpC  room.  Fnrfnina  Raid  tbcy  bud  ki-yn  nnd  kppt  it  looked, 
but  niiBlly  udrnftti'il  that  tliiTO  was  uo  sepnrnle  plnpp  provided  (or  (bpm, 

— — .    Firm  opfPateB  tbroe  nillls  cniploylnft  1u  all  twcuty-Bve  Blrlo,  only 

two  of  tbem  liplnR  rag  Horfers.  na  Ibp  rug  rooina  hnve  not  been  In  ouerntlon 
for  Bome  tinii-  owing  to  tlie  hlgli  price  deninndpd  f.)P  laK"-  I'l'e  sfrl"  bava  re- 
rpntly  gone  Into  tbt  paper  makem'  nnlon.  WngpB  were  the  nnlon  aeale.  75 
reiils  a  day  for  the  cutter  bands,  $1  fur  tlip  flti!iiher»  and  75  rents  for  tbe  ng 
aorCeni.  Tbe  bonra  were  from  7  to  6.  with  an  hour  at  noon  and  SH(ur<Iay  pftcr- 
noons,  from  12  o^clwk  off.  In  one  mill  four  of  tlie  cutter  haudii  take  turns, 
week  and  week  nliont.  at  ulgbt  work,  two  Rulug  to  work  at  S  In  the  erealng  and 
Htjiyhig  on  until  7  in  the  iliornlng.  wblle  the  other  two  fill  up  the  day  ached- 
ule.  Tills  tnnkea  thlrteou  houni  of  ulitht  work,  but  slnee  tbe  strike  and  tbe 
nnlouizallou  of  tbe  kIDb  uo  Huturdny  night  work  la  required.  Tbe  eulter  hanaa 
have  no  regalnr  luneh  time,  but  eat  when  the  machine  permits,  lint  on  tbe 
other  hand  have  more  or  leaa  lelKure,  na  tbe  inacblnea  do  not  alwaya  run 
Rteadlly.  (ilria  wild  that  there  waa  rarely  n  night  when  tbey  did  not  cet  from 
an  hour  to  three  houra-  alt'cp.  curled  up  on  the  norting  tablcK  with  their  heada 
on  a  pile  of  paper  nuti  a  felt  tnat  over  them  for  warmth.  All  the  glrlH  Kald 
that  they  believed  In  union  life  na  thC'  only  way  of  protecting  their  InterealH 
and  cited  the  refonnir  the  union  baa  been  able  to  bring  about  aa  proof.  The 
three  mlllB  were  rlvnn  and  well  venlllnled  and  separate  dressing  rfoma  and 
■  cloaetB  were  provided  for  the  ulrlB. 

■ — — .    Kinpioys  ten  glrlx.  six  being  cntters.  at  75  centa  a  day.  and 

four  flnlahera  at  II.-  No  sortera.  Rtipcrlnleudetit  aall  there  were  few  tihut  downs. 
Mill  elcan  and  light.    All  tbe  glrla  were  lu  the  union.     No  nlcht  work  ri'.iulred.       . 

,      Th1r(y-0ve   girls,    (weiity-seven    belnu  euiployeil    in    the   aortlng 

rooma  where  rags,  paper  and  i>niH-r  sliavtnga  were  handlcil.  The  mill  Ik  old, 
and  the  rag  sorting  rooms  are  dirty  and  nnlnrttiug,  with  no  modern  appllnneea 
for  Tenlllnting  (hem.  Tbe  wai.'e>>  are  tbe  Mime  mh  In  the  other  mills,  except 
that  for  some  elasMea  of  aorting  (be  w-ork  Ik  paid  fur  by  tbe  piece,  though  the 

the  glrlH  were  euutemplatlng  nnoltier  atrlko  nn  the  following  Satunlay  If  Sat- 
unlay  afternooaK  were  not  11 1  lowed  (hem,  the  "scaba"  diaeharged  and  the 
girls  who  went  out  on  strike  and  lost  their  pinees  last  winter  reinstated.  Tiie 
hours  now  are  from  T  to  E.  with  an  hoar  at  noon  and  no  extra  llnie  off  on 
Batanbiy.  Sometimes  overtime  work  Is  required  and  the  glrla  are'paid  half  a 
dny  for  working  up  to  10  o^eloek  nt  light.  The  sorting  rooms  Heeined  duatler 
and  dirtier  than  In  any  of  tbe  other  mills  so  faT  visited.  Tbe  Blrls  who  work 
at  (he  shavings  stood  nt  the  front  of  a  revolving  eyllnder  of  wire  screening 
which  threshed  out  (be  dust,  tbelr  work  being  to  piek  out  the  colored  atrlpa. 
The  rag  sorters  worked  at  bins  and  barrels.  Hnw  one  girl  Jumping  on  (be  top  of 
a  barrel  to  preaa  down  the  rags.  The  waste  paper  sorting  wan  done  in  (he 
same  way,  and  (bcrc  was  none  of  the  protection  from  dust  to  be  found  In  some 
or  the  more  modern  mlllK. 

HniRber  at  11.     Cutter  bands  work  lu  shifts  of  three,  taking  turns  nt  night  and 

Only  work  five  ulshts,  however,  and  have  f^nturday  afternoona  off.  All  In 
unlona.    Mill  eipecta  to  arrange  tor  all  day  work  shortly.  ,~.  . 
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.    Eight  irlrlg.  bIi  cutter  hands  Rt  75  cents,  one  aalsbcr  nt  tl.2E  and 

one  HnlBbpr  at  H.  Not  In  the  nnlon.  Hours  fcom  7  to  B,  with  occnsloual  OTcrtluie 
work  to  mianlgtit.  No  BatiinUy  sftefnoona.  The  glrla  went  out  with  the  rest, 
but  the  m[ll  refused  the  coneesalous  and  tbe  workcns  eanic  liuek.  Mill  has  do 
ra^  room,  but  It  bus  what  Ib  worse,  a  shlii^la  oilll  In  which  e'gbt  elrla  poek 
shingles,  working  In  the  flying  Hawduat  In  a  barn-like  place,  Tliese  eight  take 
turns  at  night  nod  dny  work  nud  get  75  cents  a  liny.  Koura  ore  trom  7  to  6 
and  from  E  to  T.  with  sn  hour  for  lunch.  All  the  g'ris  la  the  shingle  mill  were 
Follab.    Other  part  nt  the  mill  was  clean  nnd  not  bad. 

—  .    Twenty  girls  In  the  rag  room  nt  'i5  cents  a  day,  seven  cutters  at 

a  cents  a  day  and  two  flnlahers  nt  tl.  Nlgbt  work  the  rule  and  girls  work  In 
ahlfte,  ten  hours  a  day  one  neck  nud  tli'rtecn  the  next.  Not  In  the  union,  Rng 
room  unvenlllnted  and   with  do  moilern  appllnuceH  for  ndmltling  nir.     Same 

Arm  has' a  mill  at  ,  where  nearly  seventy  work  In  the  rag  room.    Wagea 

there  are  paid  by  the  pound,  and  are  hfgher,  owing  to  the  better  grade  of  mgs, 
girls  getting  20  cents,  instead  of  14  cents  a  hundred  poands.  Finishers  get  from 
H  to  J1.36  and  cutter  bands  7B  cents.. 

■ .    Milt  forms  the  nucleus  o(  a  small  community  from  whlcli  most 

ot  the  workers  Including  the  doien  girls  employed  are  drawn.  At  time  of  visit 
onl;  two  were  on  hand,  the  whole  force  having  been  laid  off  for  tbe  day.  The 
Klorles  of  the  two  were  intereating.  however.  Both  had  come  down  from  where 
they  had  been  employed  as  flnlshers  in  a  paper  mill  nnd  where  they  hnd  homes. 
Tbe  mill  there  had  Its  aensona  of  slack    work,   and   growing  discontented   the 

glrla   had   come  to nt   the   time   the  mill    was  o|>pned.     Since   then   they 

had  never  had  a  full  week's  pay.  Theli 
never  made  the  full  amount,  as  they 
Occaslonatly  Ihey  had  to  work  otcrtlmo  aud  were  paid  nt  Ibe- rate  of  a  day's 
wage  (or  three  evenings,  but  th.'a  they  said  did  not  begin  to  compensate  for  Ihe 
loss,  Tbej-  boarded,  paying  112  a  mouth  for  their  board.  They  rode  back  and 
forth  to  work  every  d^y  on  commutation  ticketa  which  cost  a  dollar  a  week. 
Made  on  an  Average  abont  C  a  week.  One  of  these  girls  had  lieen  working  nine 
ears  at  the  trade  nnd  e 


In  talking  with  a  group  of  rag  sortors  an  effort  was  made  to 
discover  why  they  preferred  their  work  with  its  dust  and  dirt 
to  domestic  service.  All  said  it  was  a  question  of  hours  and 
money.  On©  girl  of  sixteen  had  done  housework  for  a  family 
of  five  adults  and  two  childixsn,  doing  the  washing  and  ironing 
bnt  not  the  baking.  For  this  sho  was  paid  $1.50  a  week. 
Another  girl  had  been  a  nnrso  girl  at  15  cents  a  week.  All  said 
that  they  had  never  made  over  $2  a  week  at  housework  and  that 
they  had  always  bwn  obliged  to  work  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  late  at  night,  doing  heavy  washings  and  cleaning.  One 
girl  said  that  she  would  like  to  learn  cooking  and  asked  all  about 
the  cooking  school  in  Jlihvaukoe.  Kono  had  ever  gone  l>oyoiid 
tho  fiftti  grade  in  school  and  all  had  started  to  work  at  thirteen— 
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before  tho  fourteen-year-old  age  limit  waa  enforced,  probably. 
None  of  them  liked  rag  sorting;  said'  thoy  grew  tirod  standing 
and  were  always  dirty.  Still,  compared  to  what  was  asked  of 
tliem  at  housework,  rag  sorting  was  easy. 

A  novel  side  to  the  life  is  the  element  of  chance  that  enters 
mto  it  from  the  "finds"  that  are  sometimes  made  in  the  rags. 
Girls  frequently  conio  across  small  bills  and  coins,  ivliieh  they 
are  entitled  to  keep,  and  tJie  good  fortune  tliat  befell  one  girl, 
who  found  $300  sewed  up  in  an  old  coat,  is  a  constant  stimulus 
to  tlie  rest,  and  may  in  part  explain  M'hy  it  is  never  difficult  to 
hire  sorters. 

PE.\nI,  ETTTON  FACTOHY. 

Girls  in  tho  pearl  button  factories,  of  whii-li  tliere  aro  several 
in  the  state,  ore  employed  at  operating  niaehines  wliieh  drill  and 
polish  the  buttons  njid  at  sewing  them  on  cardljoanl  for  the  mar- 
ket. In  faet,  all  tlio  Avork  except  that  of  cutting  the  button 
forms  from  the  shell  is  done  by  girls,  though  some  of  it  seems 
to  require  considerable  muscular  effort  and  to  bo  unfitted  for 
women.  This  was  true  of  tlie  heavier  drilling  machines  which 
pierced  the  bxitton  forms  and  which  were  operated  by  levers. 
The  greatest  objection,  liowever,  is  the  dust  arising  from  the  shell 
as  it  is  ground  away.  The  drills  and  jwlishing  machines  are 
fitted  with  pij)e9  to  carry  away  the  dust  and  most  of  it  is  dis- 
posed of  in  that  way,  but  enough  remains  to  make  it  necessary 
for  the  girls  to  keep  their  heads  covered  while  at  work,  .and  it 
woTild  seem  likely  that  considerable  must  be  breathed  into  the 
lungs,  though  the  workers  protested  that  they  did  not  mind  it 
in  the  least.  Tlio  girls  who  sewed  button^  on  cards  had  pleas- 
anter  and  cleaner  quarters  as  well  as  nicer  work,  but  their  wages 
were  not  so  good.  Resides  se\ving  the  buttons  on  cards  tliey 
sorted  them  info  different  grades  according  to  their  quality. 

Wages  ran  fn>m  TTi  cents  to  $1.50  a  day.  The  girls  who  did 
the  sewing  madei  aliout  ".I  or  80  cents  a  day  and  tho  machine 
girls  averaged  alxnitJfl.  Them  was  only  one  ijirl  making  so  high 
as  $1.50  a  day  and  there  were  many  wei'ks  when  she  fell  below 
that  figure.  This  particular  girl  was  an  infcretitiug  type,  who 
tried  tobacco  sorting,  knitting  and  boot  and  shoo  making,  going^i 
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from  one  occupation  to  the  other  as  wages  and  opportunities  for 
advancement  grew  smaller.  Sho  was  tlie  swiftest  worker  in  the 
factory  and  was  planninii;  to  enter  a  nurses'  training  school,  hav- 
ing; had  all  the  factor^'  life  sho  cared  for. 

The  lionre  in  the  factory  wore  from  7  to  C,  with  an  hour  at 


As  showing  still  farther  the  eoiiditiims  and  jxiasibilities  fonnd 
in  unskilled  factory  life,  an  establishment  which  in  the  busy 
season  employs  seventy  girls  who  merely  cover  asbestos  pipes 
with  canvas  was  selected.  The  factory  was  large,  new  and  well 
lighted,  hut  the  work  rooms  were  hot  beeanse  of  fhoir  proximity 
to  the  great  ovens  in  which  the  \n]x^  are  made.  Even  in  tlie 
winter  the  heat  is  had,  but  in  August  wlien  tho  busy  8ea.son  is  at 
its  height  it  is  almost  iml>earab]e,  in  spite  of  a  special  ventilating 
system  by  which  the  air  of  tlie  factory  is  kept  in  constant  circn- 
latitfu.  'J'lie  work  rcquirp<l  of  the  girls  was  exeee<lingly  simple, 
iH'iug  merely  to  fold  canvas  in  stpiares  for  the  cutting  machine, 
whicli  was  ojierated  by  a  man,  and  to  paste  stri|>s  of  canvas  about 
tlie  i>ii)oa.  Tlie  work  was  qnickly  learned  and  was  not  hard, 
though  it  necessitated  standing  all  day.  Xo  seats,  whatever  were 
|)n)vidcd  for  the  workei-ii,  o\-en  for  what  idle  time  they  might 
have  during  the  day. 

The  highest  pai<l  workers  in  the  place  wei-e  tilireo  girls  who 
received  $C  a  week.  Tonr  others  were  paid  $.'»  and  the  rest  from 
$4  to  $4.50.  In  the  winter  and  early  spring  there  vas  a  great 
deal  of  time  lost  owing  to  slack  business.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  girls  liad  employment  only  atiout  nine  months  out  of  every 
year. 

RAO   SHOPS. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  the  condition  of  the  rag  rooms 
in  tho  pa|x:-r  mill  district  was  discussed  somewhat  at  length,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  woret  among  them  is  better  than  the 
l>est  of  the  places  in  Jlilwaukce,  whore  the  rags,  collected  by  pofl- 
illers  all  over  the  state,  are  sorted  before  being  .wnt  to  the  mills. 
A  number  of  tliese  shops  were  visite<I,  but  owing  U>  tlje  fact  that 
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the  workers  founJi  in  them  were  not  only  unable  to  apeak  either 
English  or  Gorman,  bnt  were  ignorant  and  suspicions,  it  proved 
impossible  to  get  anything  o£  their  personal  point  of  view. 
Therefore,  only  the  actual  conditions  under  which  they  worked 
could  be  noted.  These  were  open  to  everj-  sort  of  objection,  the 
sliops  being  dirty  and  filthj-,  badly  ventilated  and  often  unheatcd. 
They  were  uaually  located  in  the  second  story  of  a  tumble-down 
dwelling  house,  the  first  floor  l)eing  used  for  receiving  the  rags 
as  they  eoino  from  tlie  ]>eddlcrs  and  for  the  very  limited  office 
business  that  was  necessary.  Qnly  two  of  the  shops  were  in  large 
building  in  any  way  fitte<l  for  business  purposes. 

The  sorting  rooms  in  these  smaller  9ho[>s  were  reached  by 
steep  stairs  and  through  bales  of  rags  over  which  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  climb.  As  the  door  was  opened,  it  was  at  first  impossible 
to  see  the  sorters  because  of  the  cIoikIs  of  dust.  As  the  dust 
eJearc*!  away  with  the  innish  of  air  comparatively  pure  one 
<;aiight  sight  of  women,  usually  old,  wrinkled  and  bent  with  toil, 
working  without  apparent  definite  aim  «[)on  the  mass  of  rags  - 
with  which  they  were  surntnnded.  They  were  literally  henuncil 
in  by  rags,  the  only  bare  spaces  being  the  open  trap  doors, 
tlirough  which  tlio  sorted  bundles  were  thrown  to  the  floor  be- 
neath. In  one  place  the  broken  pimos  of  the  windows  were 
stuffed  up  with  rags.  In  two  there  was  no  fire,  though  the  visits 
were  made  in  winter.  In  another,  a  small  sheet  iron  stove,  pro- 
tected by  a  screen  of  fin  kept  the  |>Iacc  more  comfortable.  Tlie 
air  in  every  ease  was  fonl  and  stifling.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an 
adcquato  picture  of  the  conditions  without  seeming  to  overstep 
the  limits  of  truth  and  notliiug  short  of  an  actual  visit  td  these 
places  would  be  convincing. 

The  workers  wero  the  lowest  grade,  usually  Poles  and  Itu.ssian 
Jews  and  almost  all  of  them  are  middle  age<l.  A  few  of  them 
were  far  advanced  in  years.  Only  two  or  tlm-^  vonng  girls  were 
seen  and  it, was  explained  that  these  were  newly  arrived  iunni- 
grants  who  would  not  be  long  in  such  eni|>loyment  S<.)me  of 
the  women  wlio  could  uuilersland  German  and  were  not  indis- 
posed to  talk  said  tliat  they  did  such  work  to  help  out  the  family 
income.  One  woman  was  a  widow  with  six  chihircn.  She 
worked  from  7  to  5  o'clock  each  day  and  usually  made  about  $1 
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a  day.  She  complained  of  a  chronic  sore  throat.  In  one  place 
the  women  were  indignant  at  the  presence  of  visitors  and  refused 
to  talk  at  all. 

The  proprietors,  in  SMne  instances,  allowed  an  inspection  of 
their  payrolls.  One  place  showed  wages  running  from  $6  to  $10 
a  week,  which  may  explain  why  any  women  will  do  the  work. 
This  same  man  complained  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  rag  sorters 
at  ajiy  price.  Younger  girls  absolutely  refused  to  take  such 
places,  Anotlier  proprietor  said  wages  in  his  place  ran  from  %i 
to  $6  a  week.  The  women  keep  their  own  hours,  as  the  work  is 
by  the  piece.  Usually,  however,  they  put  in  the  regulation 
number. 

A  shop  whore  waste  paper  was  sorted  employed  more  hands, 
and  the  conditions  were  slightly  better,  though  susceptible  <ff 
much  improvement.  The  business  was  carried  on  in  a  warp- 
house,  tiiiheated  except  by  two  stoves,  one  on  the  upper  and  the 
other  on  the  lower  floor,  and  neither  making  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  place,  as  the  outside  doors  were 
almost  constantly  kept  open.  The  proprietor  explained  that  the 
women  did  not  luind  the  cold,  as  tlicy  wore  estra  clothing.  Then? 
were  fifteen  women  and  girls  at  work.  In  one  room  they  sorted 
tlie  waste  paper  from  binderies,  filling  great  baskets  with  it.  In 
another  row  three  girls  picked  over  heaps  of  waste  jjaper  from 
the  department  stores,  stirring  the  mass  up  with  brooms,  so  that 
a  constant  doud  of  dust  arose,  while  as  the  lai^r  pieces  were 
sifted  out  in  the  process  the  debris  was  swept  into  a  chute,  aTid 
dropping  to  the  ground  floor  was  caught  in  bags  by  men  standing 
below,  while  two  other  girls  stationed  there  swept  up  the  fallinp 
acrajis.  Everywhere  tliere  was  dust  and  dirt.  As  the  baskets  of 
paper  were  coIlecte<.l  they  Avere  taken  to  a  press  where  a  man 
stamped  down  tlie  paper  with  his  feet  until  the  hopjier  was  filled- 
Then  ho  with  tbi-co  women  tunied  the  handles  until  tlie  paper 
was  pressed  into  a  bale.  It  was  evident  that  it  took  considemhlo 
exertion,  but  the  manager  gave  assurance  that  the  girls  were 
better  off  doing  it  than  they  were  at  most  kinds  of  work  "be- 
cause the  muscular  effort  required  is  exactly  what  you  ladies  go 
to  the  gymnasiums  to  get." 

The  wages  paid  were  from  $3  to  $5,  only  two  of  the  girls  get- 
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ting  tho  latter  figure.  Presumably  moat  of 'tiiem  got  tlie  lower. 
There  were  no  closets  in  the  warehouse,  aa  it  had  no  water  con- 
nection, and  the  girls  were  obliged  to  cross  tho  street  to  the  bottle 
department  conducted  by  the  same  firm.  The  factory  is  located 
in  the  worst  part  of  town.    The  girls  were  largely  Polish. 

8HOE  FACTO  EI  E3. 

Shoe  making  affords  women  workers  about  as  varied  and  lucra- 
tive a  trade  as  can  be  found.  Wages  vary  almost  as  much  aa 
the  personality  of  the  workers  who  range  from  the  ignorant,  un- 
skilled type  to  the  intelligent,  self-reliant,  wide-awake  young 
woman  who  is  one  of  the  best  products  of  modem  life.  At  least 
three-fourths  of  all  the  work  that  goes  on  in  the  shoe  factories 
is  being  done  by  women.  Men  do  the  cutting,  and  lasting  and  the 
heavier  tasks  in  general,  but  practically  all  tlie  fashioning  of  the 
uppers,  all  that  calls  for  a  delicate,  expert  touch,  is  in  the  hands 
of  women  who  often  attain  a  degree  of  skill  that,  if  condi- 
tions were  as  they  should  be,  would  ensure  them  more  than  a  fair 
livelihood.  As  it  is,  in  this  trade  aa  in  most  others,  there  are 
drawbacks  of  one  kind  and  another,  chief  among  which  is  the 
in'Ogidarity  of  employment  and  a  wage  scale  that,  it  is  declared, 
has  an  almost  imperceptible  but  steady  tendency  to  decline. 

The  factories  aro  as  varied  in  conditions  as  are  wages  and 
workers.  Some  of  Ihem  are  fine,  modem  buildings,  eauipped 
with  every  possible  convenience  for  the  people  under  their  roofs, 
and  others  are  dilapidated,  old  structures,  dark  and  dingy  within 
and  without,  coming  only  within  the  letter  of  the  law  so,  far  as 
sanitary  requirements  go.  In  some  the  machines  are  placed  so 
close  together,  and  whatever  spare  room  there  is  is  so  occupied 
with  stoqk,  either  completed  or  on  the  way  to  be,  that  tho  woi'kers  , 
suifer  much  inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
large  commodious  workrooms  to  be  found,  in  which  there  is 
plenty  of  air  and  space  and  light  for  every  one.  One  curious 
phase  of  this  particular  branch  of  industry  are  the  small  facto- 
ries on  the  outskirts  of  ililwaukee,  places  that  are  but  little  more 
than  home  shops,  with  the  proprietor's  wife  acting  as  bookkeeper 
or  forewoman  and  tho  proprietor's  relatives  and  neiglibors  run- 
ning the  machines.     In  such  places  the  work  done  is  usually  of  j|  . 
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the  coarser,  heavier  sort,  the  finer  grade  of  shoes  being  mann- 
faetured  in  the  larger  and  bettor  equipped  establishments  which 
are  conducted  on  stricter,  but  more  business-like  methods. 

When  a  girl  starts  to  work  in  a  shoe  factory  she  Hsiialiy  is 
given  a  fair  opportunity  of  learning  th.o  trade,  and  if  she  shows 
interest  and  intelligence  she  is  rapidly  advanced  from  one  kind 
of  work  to  another  unlit  she  becomes  a  vaini>er,  which  is  ihe  goal 
-if  eveiy  operative' si  ambition.  She.passes  through  tlie  various 
stages  cjf  being  a  table  worker,  ceinenter,  irdiier,  dresser,  lining 
maker,  upper  and  lower  leather  closer,  bea<ler,  edge  stitclier,  tip 
stitfhers,  eyelet  stayer,  foxer,  until  she  e\'cntually  is  given  a 
vamping  machine  ajid  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  exiierienced  oper- 
ative. From  then  on  she  is  practically  sure  of  a  job  moat  of  the 
year,  and  though  she  may  wa.tte  a  good  deal  of  time  both  within 
the  factory  ajiil  out  while  wjiiting  for  trade  to  become  brisker, 
she  is  no  worse  off  in  this  resix-ct  than  an'  Ihe  workers  in  most 
trades,  while  when  she  is  earning  wag<«  she  is  niaking  more*  than 
nii'st  other  workers.  At  one  factorj'  tlie  estimate  on  hist  time  in 
a  single  year  was  placed  at  one  mcnth ;  in  another  at  two  months. 
In  one  factory  visit<'d,  where  usually  ^00  girla  arc  employe<l, 
but  fifty  were  in  the  building  and  many  i>f  these  were  <K'cupying 
their  time  reading  and  making  fancy  work  w"liile  waiting  for 
(.■nh-rs  to-comc  in  from  the  dftiw.  A  gi-eat  deal  of  work  is  purely 
mec-hajiical  ami  can  Ix*  mastered  in  a  few  days,  Imt  much  of  it 
reipiiivs  years  of  prat'tiee  and  a  constant  diwire  to  improve. 

Wages  varied  fnim  ^i.TtO  a  week,  paid  girls  doing  table  work, 
to  $'2i}  a  week  earned  l>y  the  forewoman  in  one  factory.  The 
scale  tor  the  various  grades  of  work  given  at  one  establish- 
ment and  presiimabty  uniform  for  all  the  larger  plaivs  was  about 
as  follows:  -Table  workers,  $:i  to  if 4;  ironers  and  dressers,  $i> 
to  $(! ;  lining  making,  $4  to  $« ;  closing  ii|)j)cr  leather,  $0  to  $S : 
^■enud  eldsiiig,  $S  to  $1(1;  Wading,  Sfr>  to  $11;  edge  stitching,  $fi 
to  $HI ;  tip-stitching,  eyelet-staying,  and  fo.xing,  !|)7  to  $10 ; vamp- 
ing, ^K  to  $12.  'j'hese  figures  may  lie  a  trifle  high  and  it  nnist 
\k:  taken  into  eonsideratiou  that  they  represent  what  can  1h>  made 
on  the  Ix-.it  class,  of  work,  with  the  full  ami>unt.of  time  allowed 
anil  with  iilenty  <if  ivork  to  do.  The  average  in  e^cry  class  ]>rob- 
ablv  falls  iKnisiderablv  In-low  these  amounts.     A  forewoman  in 
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one  factory  wlio  had  been  in  tlie  shoe  making  trade  for  twenty- 
one  years  said  tliat  wages  had  fallen  considerably  in  that  time. 
When  she  ha<l  started  out  good  workers  oould  malie  as  high  as 
$15  end  $18  a  week  doing  tJie  sajne  sort  of  work  that  brings  hnL 
$8  to  $  1 2  nowadays.  She  thought  there  was  a  tendency  to  grade 
the  scale  as  close-  as  possible  to  the  $!)-a- week-point-  that  is  to 
keep  the  best  workers  making  abont  that  figure,  wliile  of  course 
tlio  poorer  ones  fell  much  below  it.  Then,  too,  tlie  amount  of 
work  required  increased  as  tlie  scale  of  wage  declined.  Some- 
thing of  the  task  s\'8teni  prevails  in  many  factories,  which  set  a 
certain  number  of  ])airs  of  shoes  as  the  daily  output.  As  each 
girl  does  only  a  certain  part  of  the  shoe  it  is  necessary  for  all  Ui 
work  with  some  <legree  of  iinifonnity  in  order  thai  the  work  can 
pass  from  tnachine  to  machine  as  each  piece  is  complete^l.  In 
m<i.^t  of  tlio  factories  fines  are  imposed  for  broken  needles  and 
s(H»iltHl  work,  and  thc^  oftCJi  make  serious  inroads  into  the 
weekly  earnings.  Workers  claim  that  often  the  amoniit  of  the 
fine  is  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  spoiled  and  also 
insist  tha.t  cunsiderahlc  injustice  exists  as  to  tlie  methods  of  im- 
posing fines.  Those  in  charge  of  the  workrooms  exercise  a  good 
deal  (if  i)ower  in  such  ways  and  are  not  always  al>ovc  displaying 
favoritism  or  tuking  ]>etty  revenge  for  personal  grievances.  On 
the  other  hand  places  were*  found  where  the  very  l)est  relations 
existed  l>otwcen  emjdoycrs  and  emi>t«y{'il,  where  no  fines  were 
imposed  and  wherr'  every  (Vrtisi deration  was  given  the  worker. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  sucli  places  wei-e  the  cxccj)- 
tion  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  hours  of  work  were  nine  and  ten  a  day  according  to  the 
fartor^-.  In  i:ne  the  day  had  Im^ch  reduced  to  nine,  it  having 
t)ecn  proved  that  the  output  of  the  factory  would  ho  just  as  large 
and  tlic  workers  preferring  the  shorter  day.  Contrasted  to  this 
was  the  condition  in  another  ])Iaci!  where  tJie  nearest  ajiproaeh 
there  has  ever  l)ccn  to  a  strike  came  front  trying  tr>  iiistaJl  n  nine 
hour  day.  The  strain  of  keeping  up  to  their  nsual  eaniings, 
while  working  a  smaller  numl»er  of  h(turs  wils  felt  by  the  work- 
ers to  l)e  nu/re  tlian  they  conld  stand.  After  trying  it  for  s<:nie 
time  and  liecoming  miire  and  more  discontentwl  the  girls  cir- 
culated a  pa]>er  statinc  that  unless  the  ten  hour  dav  was  re:«t-ah-       1 
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lished  tliey  would  leiive  their  machines  the  following  morning. 
Every  girl  signed  the  paper  which  was  presented  to  the  Lead  of 
the  firm,  who  promptly  restored  the  old  working  day.  Out  of 
this  concerted  movement,  it  is  worth  while  noting,  grew  one  of 
tho  largest  and  most  flourishing  trades  unions  of  womeu  in  the 
state  and  a  complete  unionization  of  the  factory  is  expected  as 
tho  ultimate  outco«ne.  It  has  also  led  to  tlie  organization  of  a 
Union  Label  league  in  tlie  town  in  question.  On  the  other  Land, 
the  hitterest  opponents  of  union  life  in  one  of  the  largest  fac- 
tories of  the  state  were  to  he  found  among  the  girls  who  by  a 
striko  some  years  previous  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  for 
eight  weeks.  A  later  reorganization  of  the  union  failed  to  en- 
list tho  women  who  when  a  second  strike  occurred  refused  to  go 
out  with  tho  men  and  so  held  their  places. 

Taken  alt  in  all,  shoe  making  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  in- 
dustries in  which  women  can  engage.  The  work  is  rarely  heavy 
and  although  it  is  confining  it  is  no  more  so  than  moat  other  lines 
of  factor^'  work,  while  the  wages  are  better  than  in  many  in- 
dustries. Unless,  however,  a  girl  is  eager,  ready  and  able  to 
leani,  the  trade  holds  little  for  her,  for  the  unskilled  among  the 
shoo  makers  are  p<x)rly  paid  and  s<mietimes  over  worked.  There 
are  aljvays  plenty  of  such  workers  to  draw  from  and  conse- 
quently they  can  not  always  be  sure  of  getting  anything  to  do, 
but  a  good  shoo  maihine  operator  is  practically  sure  of  always 
holding  a  pnsilion,  more  or  less  lucrative  and  reasonably  secure. 

One  of  the  establishments  afforded  an  opportunity  for  noting 
the  extent  and  value  of  tlie  "factory  extension"  work  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Young  AVomen's  Christian  association  in  the  city. 
A  ."imfill  library  has  been  put  in,  noon  talks  arc  given  and  sonic 
class  work  is  Itcing  carric<l  on.  The  lilirary  is  not  so  well  patron- 
ized aa  the  promotors  of  the  scheme  had  hoped  for,  but  the  noon 
talks  are  most  successful  and  always  elicit  tho  closest  attention 
on  tho  part  of  the  gii'ls.  Iii  another  faet(n';\'  the  proprietor  is 
planning  to  use  a  vacant  storeroom  as  a  lunch  room  for  the 
women  operatives. 
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SOAP    FACTORY. 

At  the  aoap  factory  visited  about  forty  girls  were  employed 
wrapping  and  packing  soap  and  filling  boxes  with  washing  soda. 
The  last  named  was  the  best  paid  class  of  work  and  also  the  most 
disagreeable.  The  girls  employed  at  it  worked  ir  "  small  room 
into  which  the  washing  powder  descended  througn  a  cbute  from 
the  room  above  where  it  was  made.  The  girls  were  stationed  at 
the  end  of  tho  chute,  tbcir  duty  being  to  fill  small  pasteboard 
boxes  with  the  powder  as  it  came  down  in  a  steady  and  some- 
what rapid  stream.  Naturally,  they  were  obliged  to  work  in 
great  haste.  One  girl  looked  after  the  actual  filling  of  tho 
Iwxes,  the  others  putting  on  the  covers  and  labeling  them  as  she 
passed  them  along.  The  air  of  the  room  was  thick  with  floating 
particles  of  the  powder  which  formed  a  cloud  about  the  little 
group  of  workers,  none  of  whom  seemed  to  mind  it,  however, 
though  visitors  coming  in  from  outside  coughed  and  sneezed 
from  the  pungcnC  fumes  of  the  ammonia  and  soda  used  in  tlie 
powder.  The  girl  at  the  chute  had  her  nose  and  mouth  pro- 
tected with  a  cloth,  but  none  of  the  rest  wore  any  head  covering 
nor  attempted  to  shield  their  lungs  from  the  floating  stuff.  All 
the  girls  seemed  fairly  j-obuat.  The  foreman  declared  that  a 
soap  factory  was  the  healtiiiest  place  in  the  world  because  tho 
lye  in  the  soap  "ate  up  all  the  microbes"  and  a  girl  who  had 
^vorked  in  a  knitting  factory  until  threatened  with  consumption 
said  that  her  health  had  steadily  improved  since  she  had  gone 
into  soap  making.  On  the  other  hand  another  girl  said  her  doc- 
tor warned  her  that  her  Inngs  were  being  affected  by  her  work. 

Tho  packers  and  wrappers  work  bj'  the  piece  and  make  about 
$i  a  week.  Tho  best  packer  in  the  place  was  paid  a  cent  and  a 
half  a  box  for  wTapping  100  cakes  of  soap,  placing  tliem  in  a 
wooden  box  and  nailing  the  cover  dowm.  Hy  hard  work  sbo 
sometimes  packs  sixty  boxes  a  day,  but  she  is  tho  only  one  who 
makes  sucli  a  record.  Tho  wages  of  thirteen  girls  filling  out  the 
schedules  ranged  from  $3.50  to  $C  a  week,  tho  average  being 
$4.75. 
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Tliere  are  two  ostablisbmeiits  in  Milwaukee  manufacturing 
straw  and  felt  liats  of  tlie  ready-to-wear  variety  and  during  the 
busy  season  they  jrive  euiploynient  to  (100  girls  or  more,  most  of 
wlioni,  howe\'er,  are  laid  off  during  the  long  periods  of  dullness 
that  succeed  the  nisli,  A  high  degree  of  skill  is  demanded  and 
though  the  ostcusihie  wago  is  higher  than  in  most  industries  em- 
ploving  women,  the  actual  earnings  are  so  greatly  reduced  by  the 
enforced  idlencHS  that  tliey  are  no  larger  than  in  other  lines  of 
women's  woric,  if  indi'ed  they  are  so  large.  The  work  itself  is 
light,  ]>lea8ant  and  iu  every  way  adapted  to  women,  while  the 
factory  buildings  arc  fine,  cominoilious  strnctures,  clean,  well 
lighted  and  with  good  ventilation,  their  loeation  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  ensuring  greater  spiice  than  is  permitted  establish-. 
jncnts  nearer  the  businesB  district. 

The  work  consiHtn  in  making  straw  and  felt  hats  and  trimming 
theui  for  tho  trade.  The  Idocking,  varnishing,  pressing  and 
steaming  are  done  by  men,  the  girls  reeling  and  sewing  the  straw 
hraid  and  trinuning  the  eoiiipleteil  hats.  A  girl  is  started  at 
■'riekcling"  at  a!x>ut  $2  a  week  and  then  goes  into  the  reeling 
rfiom  where  she  make's  from  if ;{  to  $."i  a  .week.  The  work  slic 
does  is  somewhat  fatiguing  as  the  i-eels  are  turned  by  hand. 
Later  slio  graduates  into  the  sewing  hall  where  lier  wagtM  in- 
erva.s:^  with  her  di'xterity  so  that  in  time,  when  there  is  jdenty  of 
wifrk  U>  do  and  her  working  day  is  leugtliened  to  twelve  and 
thirtteii  hours  a  day  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade,  she  may 
make  as  high  as  $:}  and  even  more  a  day.  Ordinarily,  however, 
her  wages  fall  Udow  that  amount  and  when  she  makes  $2  she 
is  eonnted  unusually  lucky.  The  ln'st  operators  acquire  their 
.skill  only  uflwr  many  seu.'<ons  of  jiraetice.  Tho  dexterity  they 
show  is  remarkalde,  as  with  only  a  plaster  of  paria  model  for  a 
guide  they  cjui  sew  straw  bvaicl  into  any  n;i|uired  shape  with 
astonishing  swiftness.  Tho  same  is  true,  though  in  lesser  de- 
gree, of  the  trimmers,  whi>  advane<'  from  the  sini|de  work  of  put- 
ting Imnils  on  s^aJlor  hats  t.o  intricate  n>settes,  Iniws  nud  feathers, 
making  fmm  7.")  eents  to  $I.2,'j  a  day. 

Tliv  great  drawback  to  the  trade  is  the  long  dull  season,  last- 
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ing  iisiially  fnim  ifay  to  Doccmlicr.  The  straw  wiirkere  aro 
most  affected,  as  the  trimmers  arc  kept  longer  in  orJer  to  get  out 
the  felt  hats,  Uie  making  of  wliidi  tines  not  require  the  services 
of  tlio  straw  operotors.  A  recent  fashion  of  using  felt  and 
chenillo  hraid  gave  longer  ixrioilj?  of  omploymont  to  the  oper- 
ators, as  the  work  could  be  done  on  the  same  macliines  as  thi«c 
used  ill  making  straw  hats,  but  tho  fashion  passei:!  and  work  fell 
off.  A  still  more  recent  fashion  which  has  led  to  the  importa- 
tion of  native  hats  from  the  Philippines  and  Ciil>a  threatens  to 
a'ffeet  the  straw  n'f^rkers'  bnsinesn  by  curtailing  the  amount  of 
Avork  given  them  to  do  ca<'h  year.  The  operators  deplore  the 
new  style,  saying  that  it  brings  them  into  eompetilion  with  peas- 
ant girls  of  foreign  eonntries  wlio  work  for  mere  pittjinces  on 
which  American-bred  girls  etmld  not  exist. 

During  the  busy  sea?,,'!  the  factories  often  nin  over  time,  and 
at  one  the  operatoi-s  arc  divided  into  shifts  which  take  tnms 
week  and  week  about  at  night  work.  At  such  times  the  oj)eru- 
tors  make  good  wages,  but  a«  the  seawm  advances  earnings  de- 
crease, Ofierators  themselves  estimate  that  they'  do  not  average 
more  than  $7  a  week  the  year  round.  The  ]>ay  roll  of  one  fac- 
tory- proved  this,  as  the  average,  weekly  earnings  of  tlic  107  girls 
being  caiTied  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  whieli  was  made  during 
the  first  part  of  April,  came  to  $(5,211,  the  individual  earnings 
rimniug  from  $1.50  to  $li  a  week.  The  general  range  seemed 
to  bo  from  $0  to  $!).  Tlio  reelers  averaged  $2,  The  trimmers 
mado  about  $1.2.'>  a  day.  The  average  .wason  for  the  o^K-rators 
the  manager  of  tliis  factory  estimated  at  not  over  five  inontlis. 
lie  said  tliat  the  oi>i»ortuniteis  were  so  i)oor  that  ho  was  contiii- 
ually  being  astonished  at  the  fine  class  of  girls  attracted  to  tlio 
work. 

The  girls  in  discussing  this  hmg  dull  sea-sim  said  that  tlu«o 
who  could  found  enii»loyment  in  otlier  factories.  Some  girls 
were  able  to  combine  the  Um  trades  of  hat-making  and  fur-sow- 
ing, as  the  season  of  one  followed  the  other.  Others  find  work 
in  the  knitting  factories.  A  few  try  housework,  but  the  ma- 
jority, living  at  liomo  and  l)eiiig  under  small  expense,  put  in 
thetirae  sewing  for  tliem.selves  or  their  families.  The  worst 
feature,  according  to  the  girls'  points  of  view,  was  the  neciprtnitv      ■ 
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of  going  day  after  day  to  the  factory  as  the  season  begins  to 
wane,  Tliero  is  no  way  of  telling  wlih.fc  orders  may  come  in 
and  30  tliR  operators  gather  to  sec  what  tlic  morning  mail  will 
bring.  If  no  work  is  forthcoming  they  go  home  to  return  in 
the  afternoon  on  the  same  quest.  This  goes  on  for  some  time 
before  orders  for  hats  finally  cease,  and  with  the  straw  work 
out  of  the  way  the  factory  management  begins  to  plan  out  its 
felt  season.  In  dull  seasons  the  girls  do  a  great  deal  of  fancy 
work  while  waiting  for  work,  but  none  of  them  find  a  profitable 
sale  for  it.  The  trimmers  ^t  along  better  than  the  operator^, 
for  while  their  wages  are  never  so  high  in  any  one  day  they  have 
not  such  protracted  times  of  idleness.  At  ono  factory  190  girls 
are  usually  turned  away  in  May  and  arc  not  taken  on*agnin  until 
Deecndier.  The  green  hands  suffer  the  most.  When  a  girl 
first  gets  a  machine  she  is  given  a  case  of  coarso  straw  bats  to 
make.  This  not-s  her  about  72  cents,  and  takes  her  alwut  a 
week  to  do.  But  by  the  time  she  has  finished  the  case  she  has 
learned  to  operate  her  machine  and  before  long  can  turn  out 
a  case  in  a  day.  It  tjikea  a  year  or  more  for  her  to  acquire  any 
real  proficiency  or  skill,  however,  and  a  still  longer  time  before 
she  is  put  into  the  favored  dass  which  is  kept  at  work  as  long  as 
possible. 

The  girls  seen  were  of  the  best  type  of  factory  workers— in- 
telligent, self-reliant  and  courteous.  Germans  and  jVinericans 
largely  predominate.  Among  the  trimmers  trained  milliners 
can  be  found,  but  it  is  said  that  they  do  not  make  better  workers 
becaiiae  of  such  training  as  in  trimming  a  ready-to-wear  hat  it  is 
fidelity  to  copy  and  not  ingenuitv  to  create  that  tells. 

Both  firms  provide  gas  stoves  for  heating  coffee  and  tea  at 
noon.  The  dressing  rooms  were  fairly  good  and  all  of  the  work 
is  done  scaled. 

TINWARE    F.^CTOmES, 

Girls  seem  to  have  sunoTiseded  Ixiys  in  the  tinware  factories  to 
a  great  extent.  In  some  of  the  establishments  boys  are  still 
employed  to  nm  the  machines  on  which  the  tinware  is  cut  and 
pressed,  but  in  others  girls  do  even  this  work,  unsuitable  as  it 
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may  seem  to  be.  In  all  the  factories  tho  girls  do  soldering, 
japanning,  painting,  vamisliing,  stenciling  and  inspecting. 
I'lie  girls  ivho  solder  are  responsible  for  making  water-tight  tlio . 
seams  of  tho  various  utensils  brought  to  them  to  be  soldero.!, 
and  flawu  in  their-work  are  detected  by  the  inspectors  whoso 
work  consists  in  plnnging  these  completed  articles  into  hot 
water,  noting  hy  the  formation  of  air  bubbles  t]ie  presence  of 
any  leak.  The  solderers  f I'wjiicntly  bum  themselves  with  thci  r 
soldering  irons  and  injure  their  hands  with  the  strong  acid 
which  is  used  to  clean  the  tin  before  submitting  it  to  the  solder. 
Host  of  them  wear  their  hands  bandaged  to  prevent  tho  acid 
touching  tlie  skin.  There  are  fewer  accidents  from  either  aonrce 
than  might  be  expected  as  the  girls  become  expert  in  the  use  of 
tho  soldering  outfits.  Girls  who  vaniish  cans  complain  of  the 
fumes  and  smell,  but  say  they  soon  grow  accustomed  to  both 
and  their  health  is  not  affected,  and  girls  who  operate  presses 
occasionally  suffer  a  smashed  finger. 

The  conditions  in  the  factories  vary.  Sonio  of  them  are  im- 
mense establishments,  covering  several  blocks  and  employing 
hundreds  of  workoi-s.  As  a  rule  these  larger  places  were  bettor 
from  the  sanitary  point  of  view  than  the  amaller  ones,  which 
were  dark  and  dingy,  poorly  Ventilated  and  with  insufficient 
light.  In  the  larger  places  it  was  noticed  that  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline was  maintained!,  fines  wero  imposed  and  the  individu- 
ality of  the  worker  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree.  This  could  be 
noted  in  the  stolid,  unenthusiastic  way  in  which  much  of  the 
work  was  done,  though  sucJi  an  impression  might  also  bo  trace<l 
to  the  evident  fact  that  the  workers  were  of  the  less  intelligent 
class,  most  of  them  being  either  foreign-lxim  themselves  or  chil- 
dren of  foreign-bom  parents  of  the  peasant  type. 

Wages  were  various  in  amount.  Of  the  twenty-six  workers 
making  definite  returns  the  scale  ran  from  $2.25  to  $9,  the  last 
sum  being  the  salary  paid  a  forewoman.  Tho  average  was 
slightly  over  $4.  The  scale  in  one  factory  was  as  follows: 
Soldering,  $3.')0  to  $7.50;  painting,  $3.50  to  $6;  japanning, 
$3  to  $6.  In  anotlicr  it  ran  from  $2.")0  to  $."),  all  being  piece 
work.  In  a  third  it  ranged  from  $2.50  to  $4.  The  japanners 
and  painters  were  paid  the  highest  wages.     They  seemed  to^re- 
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gard  their  work  with  more  pride  than  did  the  others.  One  girl 
who  painful  lard  cans,  iising  a  stencil  dosign,  said  that  she  al- 
wavs  told  pcoi)le  she  worked  in  a  "decorating  eatahlishment." 
Some  of  tlie  Ix-st  japanners  said  they  could  average  $1.25  a  day 
if  work  was  steady.  If,  however,  they  made  $1  they  thought 
they  did  well.  Many  of  the  older  workers  had  had  wide  factory 
cxporience.  A  girl  operating  a  press  said  tliat  she  liked  tlio 
Avork  better  than  making  fur  coaf«  thoiigli  the  wages  were  much 
less.  Still  in  thn  fur  trade  tJiere  were  long  seasons  of  no  work 
at  all,  whilo  the  tin  can  factoiy  was  busy  all  year  around.  An- 
other girl  said  that  her  health  had  broken  down  in  a  knitting 
factory  and  she  fonnd  soldering  more  healthful.  A  third  wan 
working  merely  during  the  dull  seaain  of  tho  tolweco  factory, 
where  she  conld  make  better  wages. 

Tlio  honrs  were  usually  ten  a  <lay.  One  factory  ran  from 
V  to  .1 :40,  with  half  an  honr  at  noon  and  ten  minute  in  the 
middle  of  tho  morning  for  lunch,  and  two  lumrs  less  on  Satur- 
day afternoons.  One  factor;>'  closed  down  a  Week  at  Christmas 
to  t«ke  stock  and  aU  hands  get  a  vacation  at  tliat  time. 

Tn  commenting  on  tho  fact  that  girls  are  pnshing  boys  out  nf 
their  fomier  places  in  tin-ware  factories,  several  managers  of 
largo  jilants  said  that  they  had  t^'sted  l>oth  sexes  and  found  that 
girls  were  much  nifTO  conscientious  aWut  their  work  and.ivcro 
more  to  lie  depended  u])on.  The  only  objection  to  Ite  raised  to 
Ihem  ivas  that  it  is  harder  to  advance  them  from  place  to  place. 
When  they  had  once  learned  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  they 
Iirefei'red  to  continue  doing  it  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of 
acquiring  sfjoiethiiig  neiv,  even  if  the  new  work  would  pay  bet- 
ter. JIo  explained  their  lack  of  ambition  en  the  ground  thsit 
,  as  most  of  them  had  no  control  of  their  wages  any  way  it  mado 
little  difference  to  them  how  much  they  earned. 

TOBACCO   PACKINC. 

At  certain  periiHls  of  the  year  hundreds  of  girls  in  Wisconsin 
find  einph>yment  in  sorting  and  stripping  tobacco,  but  the  pres- 
ent ri'port  takes  no  ii^iizance  of  tliat  particular  phase  of  the 
whole  industry  as  it  is  supposed  to  include  it  in  a  second  and 
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more  detailed  invest igot ion  to  be  made  later.  Tobacco  stripping 
and  sorting  are  carriod  on  in  the  districts  whcro  the  tobacco  is 
grown  and  are  snbjoet  to  certain  peculiar  conditions  arising 
both  from  tlic  environment  and  from  tlio  fact  that  the  work  is 
ft  seasonal  occupation.  For  these  reasons  it  is  distinct  from 
tobacco  packing,  as  it  ia  carried  on  in  the  few  large  factories 
IfHjflted  in  llilwaukec.  It  is  the  latter  class  of  work  that  is 
under  present  consideration,  and  while  it  gives  employment  to 
ft  comparatively  limitwl  number  of  girls  it  has  certain  aspects 
that  make  it  of  unnsual  interest. 

Tlicso  tobacco  factories  as  they  aro  found  in  the  city  vary  as 
to  sanitary  conditions,  wages,  honrs  and  tho  demands  made  upon 
tlie  workers.  In  one  place,  a  large  factory,  only  fifteen  girls 
wore  employed  and  these  woi'kod  nndcr  conditions  that  were  as 
good  as  it  was  possible  to  niako  them.  Contrasted  to  this  was 
a  second  factory  almost  within  stone's  throw,  where  just  the  re- 
vorso  was  true.  In  the  first  factory  improved  machinery  has 
l>cen  put  in  so  that  tho  actual  work  of  packing  is  done  automat- 
ically, the  girls  merely  putting  In  the  right  amount  at  one  end 
of  a  rrrvolving  I>elt  arrangement  hy  which  the  tobacco  is  carried 
down  the  length  of  a  long  table,  on  either  side  of  which  sit  other 
girls  who  fill,  stamp  and  seal  the  packages,  the  work  being  as 
light  and  the  conditions  ns  good  as  could  be  asked  for.  In  the 
second  faetory,  on  the  other  hand,  where  nearly  one  hundred 
girls  are  employed  all  the  work  is  done  by  hand,  and  though  long 
practi(»  bfts  undoubtedly  brought  individual  expenditure  of 
muscular  strength  to  ns  small  a  degree  as  possible  yet  everything 
went  to  prove  the  work  most  exhaust-ing.  The  packers  weno 
obliged  to  pound  the  tobacco  down  into  the  packages  as  tight  as 
it  van  possible  to  make  it,  using  heavy  wooden  mallets  which 
they  wielded  mth  considerable  force.  Jfany  of  them  worked 
like  automatons,  with  swift,  nervous  movements,  each  one  of 
which  told  in  the  rapidly  accumulating  heap  of  packages  on 
which  the  packer's  daily  wage  was  eptiuiated. 

Tn  this  second  factor>-  all  the  work  was  done  under  electric 
light,  as  the  place  was  little  better  than  a  warehouse  so  far  ns 
daylight  and  air  were  concerned.  TTalf  the  girls  workeil  on  the 
lower  floor,  the  other  half  in  a  gallery  built  around  the  wall  and 
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reached  by  a.  narrow,  crooked,  wooden  stairway.  At  noon  tlie 
dynamoe  stopped  running  and  the  place  was  in  darkness,  except 
for  the  gas  jets  at  which  the  packers  melted  the  wax  used  in  seal- 
ing. In  this  dim,  flickering  light  they  ate  theii:  luncheons  and 
spent  their  noon  hour,  not  deeming  it  worth  while  to  dress  for 
the  street.  They  complained  of  the  almost  unbearable  heat  in 
summer,  as  thers  are  days  when  it  is  impossible  to  open  the  win- 
dows on  account  of  the  wind  blowinir  the  gas  flames.  At  all 
times  the  air  was  heavy  and  close  and  combined  with  an  all-per- 
vading odor  of  tobacco  made  it  difficult  for  outsiders,  at  least, 
to  breathe  in  any  comfort. 

In  both  factories  the  eight  hour  day  prevailed,  in  one  because 
the  place  was  under  union  regulations,  in  the  other  because  con- 
ditions have  been  more  or  less  afleeted  by  union  life  though  it  is 
not  officially  recognized.  In  the  union  factory  work  begins  at 
8  and  stops  at  5,  with  an  hour  at  noon  and  Saturday  afternoons 
off.  In  the  other,  Saturday  afternoons  are  earned  by  adding  a 
half  hour  extra  to  the  regular  eight-hour  day. 

Wages  are  fairly  good,  especially  in  the  union  factory,  where 
a  girl  can  usually  make  about  $4  a  week  at  the  start.  All  work 
is  paid  by  the  pound,  and  a  girl's  wages  increase  with  her  rapid- 
ity until  she  can  make  $7,  $8  and  $9  a  week.  In  the  other  fac- 
tory all  wages  were  paid  by  the  week  and  ranged  from  $3  to  $7, 
the  oldest  worker  being  the  only  one  paid  the  latter  amount.  At 
one  time  she  received  $9  a  week,  but  wages  fell  and  hers  with 
the  rest.  The  present  average  for  the  establishment  was  about 
$5. 

A  fjood  deal  of  overtime  work  is  required  in  these  factories, 
biit  is  always  paid  for.  In  the  smaller  one,  whenever  night 
work  is  asked,  the  girls  are  taken  in  a  body  to  a  good  restaurant 
End  given  a  warm  dinner  at  the  expense  of  tho  firm. 
The  same  firm,  while  not  allowing  vacations  with  pay,  still  sees 
to  it  that  girls  needing  rest  get  it  and  girls  who  fall  ill  and  who 
have  no  homos  are  taken  care  of. 
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In  the  to}*  factorios  girls  do  Tarnishing  and  painting,  3<Hno 
of  tho  lighter  carpentry  and  most  of  the  packing,  all  work  that 
was  formerly  done  by  boys.  In  tho  place  visited  some  thirty 
girls  were  employed  at  painting  croquet  mallets  and  balls,  var- 
nishing and  painting  sleds  and  toy  wagons  and  in  wrapping  all 
these  articles  for  shipment.  The  hours  were  ten  a  day,  except 
on  Saturday  when  but  nine  hours  were  required.  The  wages 
were  small.  Painters  were  paid  from  C5  to  85  cents  a  day,  only 
the  girls  who  did  striping  and  stenciling  getting  the  higher  fig- 
ura  Girls  who  nailed  canvas  to  folding  stools  and  seats  were 
paid  35  and  40  ccntrS  and  packers  40  cents  a  day.  The  head  of 
the  firm  said  that  though  boys  were  employed  up  to  within  a 
short  time  the  change  had  not  been  made  on  account  of  a  differ- 
ence in  the  wages  paid  tho  sexes,  since  the  scale  was  tlie  same 
as  it  had  always  been.  Girls,  however,  had  proved  themselves 
more  reliable  than  the  hoys  and  were  not  ptissessed  of  the  con- 
stant desire  for  a  change  that  kept  the  latter  roving  from  factorj' 
to  factory  in  search  of  now  work. 


Tho  tnink  factory  visited  was  not  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  city,  but  may  be  rogardc<l  as  fairly  typical.  About  thirty- 
fiv^  girls  were  employed  in  it,  making  telescopes,  lining  trunks 
and  sowing  tho  linings  for  traveling  hags.  Jlost  of  the  work 
was  done  with  paste.  In  making  the  telescopes  tho  paRteboard 
foundations  were  cut  out  on  machines  operated  by  men,  folded 
into  shape  by  girls,  and  passc'l  through  &ta])ling  machines,  also 
operated  by  men.  Girl.=!  then  pasted  in  the  linings.  In  the 
tnmk-making  department,  girls  were  employed  pasting  in  the 
muslin  linings  and  covering  the  trays  with  paper.  The  girls 
who  made  bag  linings  worked  at  machines  operated  by  steam 
power,  their  work  being  merely  to  run  np  tho  seams  of  cloth 
cut  into  tho  desired  shape.  All  the  work  was  purely  mechani- 
cal, requiring  but  liltle  skill  though  considerable  neatness  and 
dispatch.     Many  of  the  girls  had  been  in  tlie  factory  for  years,    ' 
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in  spito  of  the  fact  that  the  hif^hest  wage  reported  by  twclvo* 
iitaliing  definite  statements  was  $5,  The  averngo  wage  of  the 
twelve,  the  sealo  of  whose  wages  ran  from  $2.75  to  $5,  was 
$3.70.  Three  of  those  made  $5  a  week,  one  $4,  three  $3.50, 
one  $a.25,  three  $3  and  one  $:i.7r>,  which  is  probably  about  a 
fair  range.     - 

WAiCIl    FACTOBT. 

The  fact  that  the  only  watch  factory  in  Wisconsin  was  less 
than  six  montiis  old  at  the  time  it  was  visited  for  the  purposes 
of  this  investigation  made  it  peculiarly  interesting  to  note  the 
degree  of  skill  attained  in  that  short  period  by  the  women  oper- 
atives, most  of  whom  •were  green  hands  impressed  from  domestic 
service  and  still  in  process  of  training  for  factory  life.  There 
were,  in  all,  about  fifty  women  employed,  engaged  for  the  most 
part  in  running  the  various  drilling,  cutting,  grinding  and  pol- 
ishing machines  on  which  the  different  parts  of  a  watch  are 
made.  The  work  was  apparently  easy  so  far  as  physical  exer- 
Jion  on  the  part  of  the  operator  was  concerned,  but  it  must  have 
Iwen  exceedingly  nerve  wearing  on  aecount  of  the  minute  size 
of  many  of  tlie  screws  and  bolts  turned  out.  Some  of  thom 
were  so  small  they  could  scarcely  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
yet  each  had  tf>  Ite  poli.'ihcd  and  grooved  with  perfect  accuracy, 
and  the  worker's  wage  depended  upon  the  number  of  these  in- 
finitt'simal  articles  she  turned  ont  in  a  day  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  inspectors.  Wueh  of  the  work  had  to  be  done  under  mag- 
nifying glasses,  but  strangely  enough  the  girls  did  not  com- 
plain of  any  ill  effects.  All  had  been  troubled  with  headaches 
at  the  start  but  these  disappeared  as  they  became  accustomed 
to  their  work.  "Evidently  natui-o  adjusted  the  eye  to  its  task. 
The  filing  and  polishing  machines  were  fitted  with  glass  shields 
so  that  tlip  workers  were  protected  from  any  flying  bits  of  brass. 

Wiiges  were  not  especially  good  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  rang- 
ing from  50  cents  a  day,  at  which  figure  a  girl  was  started,  to 
75  cents,  the  highest  amount  then  being  earned.  The  manager 
of  the  concern  said,  however,  that  in  a  pliort  time  good  opera- 
tives should  be  making  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  day,  othenvise 
fie  would  not  consider  ibat  bis  ninchinos  were  being  used  to 
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fiieir  greatest  capacity.  He  had  in  view  a  scheme  for  profit 
sharing  in  which  lie  intended  all  the  workers  in  the  factory, 
girls  included,  to  participate!.  This,  he  thought,  would  tend 
to  enlist  a  keener  interest  on  the  part  of  the  employe  and  w^ould 
counteract  the  dulling  effects  of  monotonous  work. 

The  factory  was  a  model  in  arrangement,  and  being  almost 
new  was  attractive  and  clean  in  all  its  appointments. 

A  curious  thing  heard  in  connection  with  the  place  was  its 
waiting  list.  When  the  factory  started,  nearly  every  servant 
girl  in  town  applied  for  a  position.  Out  of  the  applications 
the  company  selected  those  who  seemed  most  desirable.  The 
rest  wero  put  on  a  waiting  list,  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
perplexed  housewives  about  town,  searching  for  domestic  as- 
sistants, turned  to  this  list  for  addresses. 


■  -WOOLKir  MILLS. 

There  are  several  woolen  mills  in  the  state  which  employ  in 
all  some  two  or  three  hundred  women  and  girls.  In  a  few 
only  worsted  yarn  is  manufactured,  but  in  the  others  the  yarn 
is  both  spun  and  made  into  cloth,  the  process  affording  a  variety 
of  occupations,  adapted  both  to  the  young  and  to  the  more  ma- 
ture workers  and  being  recompensed  on  a  varying  scale  of  wago, 
tlie  lowest  point  of  which  is  pitifully  meager,  while  the  other 
cxtremG  represents  about  as  high  an  amount  as  women  are 
commanding  in  factories  today.  Skilled  weavers  are  always  in 
demand  and  are  reasonably  sure  of  making  a  fair  livelihood,  and 
it  is  an  occupation  in  which  women  not  only  do  as  good  an<l 
rapid  work  as  men  but  in  which  there  is  little  of  the  discrim- 
ination in  wago  which  is  mfet  with  elsewhere.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever an  easy  life.  "Weaving  means  standing  at  the  loom  ten 
and  eleven  hours  a  day,  with  eyes  alert  to  catch  the  slightest  de- 
viation in  tlie  running  of  tlie  thread,  while  the  roar  and  clatter 
of  the  machinery  is  almost  deafening  to  any  one  unused  to  it. 
Weavers  say  that  they  speedily  become  accustomed  to  the  noise 
and  tliink  notliing  of  it,  pursuing  their  tasks  with  no  more  nor-  , 
voua  strain  than  i£  everything  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  this  is 
probably  true,  tliough  it  is  also  true  that  weavers  proverbiallr       , 
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look  worn  aud  wearj  as  if  the  strain  placed  upon  their  nerves 
had  its  effect  even  if  tliey  theinaelvcs  were  uncouscious  of  it. 

There  is  usunliy  a  great  range  of  wage  in  such  places.  In  n 
mill  manufacturing  only  worsted  yam,  the  senlc  was  as  follows : 
llolpera,  who  were  little  girls  employed  in  putting  empty  spools 
on  tlie  machines,  35  aiid  40  cents  a  day ;  spiimers,  45  cents  for  a 
single  row  of  spindles,  55  cents  for  a  double  row;  combers,  65 
for  one  macliino,  SO  for  two ;  gill  box  minders,  50  and  6Q  cents ; 
I'eelers,  from  tiS  to  00  cents  according  to  amount  of  work  done 
in  a  day.  The  latter  was  the  lest  paid  class  of  work  in  the  es- 
tablishment where  140  girls  were  employed.  In  another  mill 
spaolors  and  spinners  were  paid  SO  cents  a  day ;  girls  wlio  set 
up  the  waq),  $1.12i,o ;  weavers  from  75  cents  to  $1.25,  accord- 
ing to  amount  of  work  turned  out.  In  a  third  place,  a  girl 
starbxl  to  work  at  ii  ix'nts  a  day  and  often  worked  a  long  time 
at  that  Hgiire  before  getting  a  cbaiice  to  nui  a  loom  on.  which, 
witli  practice,  she  eouid  make  from  75  eonts  to  $1.50,  the  latter 
amount  being  tlie  eaviiings  of  the  very  best  workers  who  had 
charge  of  tlic  wide  looms.  In  this  last  place  about  three  months 
a  year  the  workers  wePe  laid  off. 

Ahiiost  all  the  work  rc-quires  constant  standing.  The  girls 
who  run  the  spinning  Jennys  rarely  sit  down.  In  few  of  the 
factories  is  any  pro\'ision  nnide  for  e\'eu  the  few  moments  of 
rest  which  a  worker  might  snatch.  In  one,  benches  were  placed 
at  Ihe  end  of  the  Jennys  and  tlie  looms  so  that  when  a  gicl  could 
find  time  to  sit  down  she  miglit  have  a  seat  near  at  band.  There 
can  never  bo  hmg  periods  of  rest,  however,  as  the  work  re- 
quires constant  supervision,  and,  esiK'cially  when  a  long  row  of 
spindles  is  under  supervision,  necessitates  a  continual  walking 
back  and  fortli  to  tie  up  broken  threads  and  keep  tiie  spindles 
running  true.  Some  of  tlie  spinners  have  had  as  many  as  200 
spindles  to  watch, 

A  good  deal  of  dust  arisr'S  from  the  wool,  and  that  taken  willi 
tlie  confinement  makes  the  work  more  or  less  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  health,  but  most  of  the  mills  were  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion. The  largest  of  the  mills  was  located  in  a  modem  and 
sanitary  building,  with  good  light  and  air,  but  many  of  the 
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smaller  ones  -were  deficient  in  both  respects,  and  in  one  or  two 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  crowding  o£  machinery  and  workers. 

The  working  day  in  these  milla  seemed  to  be  considerably 
longer  thap  in  most  other  lines  of  factory  work.  In  one  the 
regular  hours  were  from  C  :30  a.  ra,  to  6 :15  p.  m,,  with  an  hour 
at  noon,  but  Saturday  half  holidays  in  part  compensated  for  the 
extra  time  demanded.  There  were  women  working  in  this 
place  who  lived  several  miles  from  the  mill  and  who  walked  to 
and  from  their  work,  being  obliged  to  start  before  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  be  at  their  machines  when  power  started.  In 
a  second  mill  the  hours  were  from  ti  :50  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  an 
hour  less  on  Saturday,  but  with  no  half  halidoya.  In  a  third  the 
hours  were  from  6 :45  to  6,  with  an  hour  at  noon  and  an  hour  less 
on  Saturday  afternoons.  Some  of  the  mills  had  formerly  re- 
quired a  straiglifc  eleven-hour  day  the  year  around,  but  this  was 
abolished  a  few  years  ago.  The  workers  ivere  of  all  ages.  The 
spoolers  and  spinners  were  often  young  girls  in  their  teens, 
while  middle  aged  women  who  had  spent  years  in  the  mill  were 
to  bo  found  at  many  of  the  looms.  Some  of  the  best  workers 
roporled  having  been  GmpIo3'ed  in  the  same  mill  fifteen  and 
twenty  years. 
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PART  VII. 


Free  Employment  Offices. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Free  public  employment  bureaus  were  established  in  Wiscon- 
sin in  response  to  an  economic,  ratlier  than  political  demand. 
For  a  period  of  one  year  two  snch  offices  have  been  maintained 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Sta- 
tics— one  being  located  at  Milwaukee,  the  other  at  Superior. 

These  offices  liave  not  existed  long  enough  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  definite  eonelusiona  as  to  the  ultimate  results  but  the  indi- 
cations are  that  there  is  in  Wisconsin  a  place  for  such  institu- 
tions. From  the  first  the  free  offices  were  patronized  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  by  both  employers  and  unemployed  and  with 
.  quite  satisfactory  results.  In  tlie  first  twenty-five  weeks  there 
were  received  4,005  applications  for  work  and  4,618  for  help. 
The  agencies  were  able  to  fill  3,808  positions  from  those  Hats. 
There  have  been  several  elements  that  have  hindered  the  success 
of  the  olficcs  more  or  less,  and  which  may  in  time  he  eradicated. 
In  some  quarters  there  has  been  a  slight  opposition  on  account  of 
aversion  to  state  activity  in  this  direction;  in  some  respects  a 
luck  of  necessary  equipment  has  hampered  the  bureau;  no  ap- 
propriation for  proper  advertisement  was  made,  which  has  been 
a  very  material  drawback;  moreover,  times  have  been  good  and 
workmen  have  found  comparatively  little  necessity  for  calling 
upon  an  oniplnynient  bureau  for  assistance  in  getting  positions. 

But  why  have  such  offices  as  these  been  brought  into  existence  ? 
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JIany  states  Iiave  recently  passed  upon  that  question.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  can  be  said  that  the  real  purpose  of  these  of- 
fices is  to  provide  facilities  that  will  enable  those  who  are  looking 
for  work  and  those  who  are  looking  for  help  to  be  brought  to- 
gether with  the  minimnm  amount  of  trouble  and  expense.  They 
are  intended  chiefly  as  a  help  to  the  working  classes  by  enabling 
those  who  are  out  of  work  to  find  emplojinent  with  the  least  pos- 
diblc  delay  and  without  paying  a  fee  such  as  is  chai^d  by  private  . 
employment  agencies  for  similar  work. 

That  there  is  need  of  some  such  institution  is  certain. 
Proof  of  the  fact  is  easily  obtained.  In  most  places,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  worker  and  em- 
ployer to  meet.  The  reasons  for  this  are  found  principally  in 
the  conditions  under  which  the  productive  enterprises  are  car- 
ried on  and  in  the  fact  that  tliese  enterprises  are  scattered,  A 
workman  often  is  compelled  to  spend  days,  if  not  weeks,  in  walk- 
ing from  place  to  place  before  bo  finds  one  requiring  the  kind  of 
services  he  can  offer.  Even  where  work  is  plentiful  this  is  true 
and  the  employer  often  suffers  more  or  less  inconvenience  from 
tlie  same  cause.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  waste  results.  Labor 
cannot  be  stored  up  and  the  time  lost  by  the  worker  in  looking 
for  work  is  not  only  a  loss  to  liim  but  to  society  as  a  whole.  If 
bis  laI)or  ho  not  expended  at  the  time,  tliat  labor  cannot  be  ex- 
pended at  all.  This  is  not  merely  a  truism;  it  is  a  patent  fact. 
It  is  tliis  tliat  makes  uneinployment  one  of  the  gftatest  of  social 
evils.  Free  employment  offices  tend  to  minimize  the  evil  and 
would  from  this  point  of  view,  even  if  from  no  other  deserve 
some  attention. 

But  in  almost  every  city  there  arc  private  employment 
agencies  which  make  it  their  business  to  procure  employment  for 
those  desiring  it  These  agencies  are,  however,  private  insti- 
tutions. They  are  organized  for  tho  purpose  of  making 
money;  that  is  tlieir  first  object  and  the  enterprise  seeuia  to  be 
a  success  as  a  money  maker.  Laborers  who  are  out  of  woi'k 
jiati-onizo  tliem  well  and  pay  for  the  services,  real  or  supposed, 
that  the  agencies  rentier  in  assisting  thein  to  positions.  Un- 
doubtedly tliese  institutions  do  find  work  for  a  great  many  and 
they  thereby  prevent  a  great  deal  of  waste  tliat  would  occur 
R-ere  the  laborers  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  resources.^ '^*^'c>"- 
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Serious  objections,  however,  arc  made  to  such  agencies.  Tlie 
services  they  render  the  working  2>eople  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
largely  offset  by  the  charges  made,  charges  that  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  unemployed  and  which  often  amount  to  a  very 
considerable  sum.  Fees  are  cliarged  at  every  turn.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  a  fee  for  the  mere  registration  of  names,  and  very 
often  this  is  done  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  secur- 
ing positions.  If  the  applicant  eventually  does  get  a  job  he  has 
literally  paid  for  it. 

There  are  many  other  objections  to  the  private  agencies  and 
many  of  them  much  more  serious  in  character.  These  do  not 
neccasariiy  apply  to  all  tlie  private  agencies  but  Uiey  do  apply  to 
a  great  percentage  of  them,  their  only  purpose  beiug  apparently 
to  get  hold  of  the  dollars  of  the  unraeployed  and  to  keep 
hold  of  them.  The  very  fnct  tliat  renders  the  unemployed  so 
needful  of  money  makes  therfi  also  easy  victims  so  long  as  they 
have  any  left.  The  system  adopted  by  many  agents  for  extort' 
ing  what  funds  these  people  may  possess  resembles  the  methods 
of  pawnshops  more  than  those  of  any  otlier  business.  Many 
honest  agents,  no  doubt,  do  conduct  employment  bureaus  upon 
methods  as  honorable  as  could  be  desired  but  the  odium  that  has 
resulted  from  numerous  rascalities  is  sufficient  to  cast  a  shadow 
of  distrust  upon  the  business  as  a  whole. 

Plenty  of  illustrations  may  be  found.  It  often  occurs  tJiat, 
having  i-eceivcd  the  registration  fee,  the  agent's  interest  in  an  in- 
dividual case  at  onee  ceases.  Wany  agents  form  a  sort  of  con- 
spiracy with  employers,  the  object  being  to  maliciously  squeeze 
money  out  of  the  workers.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
agents  and  eiuployers  can  work  together  and  by  dividing  tlie 
fees  make  a  considerable  income  while  actually  doing  less  tlian 
rendering  no  service  at  all. 

Among  agencies  located  in  the  greater  industrial  centers 
which  contain  a  large  and  floating  working  class  and  where  many 
small  and  irresponsible  contractors  obtain  their  supply  of  labor, 
such  practices  are  most  common.  In  such  places  the  workers  arc 
both  hard  pressed  and  ill  posted  as  to  the  real  circumstances. 
Very  often  tlicir  supply  of  bread  depends  upon-their  immediate 
employment,  and  each  worker  may  have  several  others  depend- 
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cut  upon  liiin  as  well.  The  result  is  that  'so  great  is  their 
anxiety  to  obtain  work  tl^ey  will  yrasp  at  almost  any  straw  of 
hope  and  will  submit  to  almost  any  inconvenience  or  imposition 
that  promises  to  bring  employment.  Bring  unable  to  under- 
stand the  full  import  of  the  operations  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected they  are  easily  imposed  upon,  and  unscrupulous  agents  do 
not  hesitate  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  fact.  Wherever  the 
opportunity  exists  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
unprincipled  men  who  are  eager  to  secure  the  premium  offered 
for  tlicir  shrewdness.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  give  protec- 
tion to  the  victims  of  such  schemes  through  the  law,  hut  laws 
enacted  for  the  regtilation  of  private  employment  agents  do  not 
seem  to  have  helped  matters  much.  The  difficulty  is  that  their 
actions  are  so  easily  coveied  up  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
obtain  evidence  upon  which  tliey  can  be  convicted. 

The  schemes  for  extorting  money  from  the  uneanployed  are  as 
numerous  and  varied  as  aro  the  conditions  tliat  lead  up  to  the 
extortion.  The  principle  underlying  them  is  the  same—to  de- 
ceive the  victims  into  paying  for  supposed  services.  Different 
localities  are  suited  for  different  sorts  of  such  swindling  games 
and  the  most  successful  agent  is  the  one  who  is  most  ingenious 
and  plausible  in  his  devices.  )Soinc  specific  instances  illustrate 
well  iho  cleverness  of  the  different  systems.  A  few  such  may  bo 
related  hero  as  examples  of  the  methods  private  agents  have 
been  accused  of  practicing  in  some  of  the  cities  of  this  state. 

Application  for  work  was  made  at  one  of  these  private  offices, 
by  a  workman  who  had  barely  the  neceaaary  dollar  to  secure  the 
position  -which  was  open.  Having  paid  the  fee  he  was  sent  by 
boat  to  a  lumber  camp  to  which  tlie  fare  was  several  dollars. 
The  man  did  not  have  the  fare  but  aeeonling  to  an  understand- 
ing between  the  himliering  firm  and  the  boat  people,  ho  was  car 
ried  to  his  destination.  There  he  was  put  at  work  but  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  or  less  was  laid  off.  In  his  accounting  with  the 
company  he  found  that  what  was  due  him  was  just  enough  to 
offset  the  claims  on  account  of  his  trip,  and  he  was  left  penniless 
to  make  his  way  liome  as  best  he  could.  He  had  earned  his 
board  meanwiiile  but  was  actually  money  out  on  the  transaction. 

Complaints  have  often  been  made  to  the  effect  that  employers 
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or  "bosses"  who  pick  out  men  for  employers  have  made  a 
business  of  working  in  conjunction  with  employment  agenta. 
By  a  system  of  hiring  and  discharging  mon  they  make  50  cents 
apiece  or  half  the  fee  from  each  man  thus  hired.  For  example, 
a  lofrging  contractor  near  Superior  turned  in  an  order  to  the  free 
labor  bureau  there,  which  was  tlien  being  operated  by  the  city. 
The  bureau  procured  about  10  men,  nearly  eno\igh  to  fill  the  or- 
der, so  notified  (be  contractor  and  had  the  men  at  the  depot  at 
the  appointed  time.  Meanwhile  the  contractor  fell  in  with  a 
Dulnth  private  agent  and  for  some  reason  permitted  him  to 
nearly  fill  the  order,  even  after  notification  had  been  sent  from 
the  Superior  bureau.  The  result  was  that  soine  50  meti  were 
turned  away  at  Superior,  their  places  having  been  taken  by  other 
men  hired  later,  llany  of  the  disappointed  men  had  been  counts 
ing  u]X>n  this  job  for  a  day  or  more  and  may  have  meanwhile 
passed  by  other  very  good  positions.  However,  in  this  case  they 
may  have  been  fortunate  for  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  some 
of  tho  men  who  had  been  sent  out  were  back  again  looking  for 
new  jobs. 

Again,  railroad  employes  who  have  been  in  charge  of  the  hir- 
ing of  men  for  surface  work,  etc.,  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
positions  to  make  profit  from  the  jobs  they  had  at  their  disposal, 
and  the  private  employment  agencies  prove  very  convenient  al- 
Ii«s  in  these  dealings.  Men  have  been  turned  away  from  rail- 
n>ad  offices  on  the  ploa  that  there  was  no  need  for  them,  when 
in  reality  tliere  was  a  great  necessity  for  men,  'Hiese  same  men 
have  gone  to  private  employment  offices,  paid  their  fees  and 
gotten  the  jobs  they  sought.  Tlio  railroad  agent  could  not 
charge  a  fee  directly,  so  this  method  was  taken.  Of  course,  such 
practices  stop  when  a  higher  official  becomes  aware  of  them  but 
very  often  tho  victims  do  not  realize  what  the  process  has  been, 
or  if  they  do  i-calize  it  they  are  scarcely-  in  a  position  to  demand 
redress. 

But  the  private  agencies  have  not  limited  tlieir  Operations  to 
individualK.  There  have  been  many  instjinees  where  they  have 
been  able  to  prey  upon  railroad  companies-  One  agent  is  said 
to  have  done  a  very  paying  railroad  ticket  business  by  virtue  of 
his  liRviiig  had  an  order  from  tlie  company.     The  order  wag 
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placed  for  a  large  niimbcr  of  men  to  do  work  on  Uie  lino  100 
miles  or  more  from  the  city  in  question.  The  agent  had  tlio 
authority  to  issue  his  employment  tickets  wliich  were  honored 
by  the  passenger  train  crews  for  passage  to  the  point  where  work 
was  in  prepress.  The  agent  would  occasionally  send  out  a  crew 
of  men  who  would  actually  accept  the  jobs  offered  and  would 
work  at  least  for  a  short  time,  but  he  would  also  pass  out  or  sell 
to  his  friends  or  others,  employment  tickets  entitling  them  to 
the  iree  ride  and  job  whereas  the  buyers  never  had  any  inten- 
tion of  taking  the  proffered  work.  This  scheme  was  worked  by 
one  agent  even  after  the  railroad  Company  had  notified  him  to 
send  no  more  men.  The  company  had  not  supposed  it  necessary 
to  notify  their  train  crews  to  stop  carrying  men,  so  the  traffic 
went  merrily  on.  One  such  experience  between  a  company  and 
any  one  agent  suffices,  but  it  is  only  one  of  tho  many  possible 
methods  of  making  money  at  the  expense  of  and  to  tlie  great 
annoyance  of  the  company. 

Where  two  labor  cetiters  are  within  working  distance,  as  is  the 
■  case  with  the  '^win  Cities  and  the  head  of  the  lakes,  agents  in  ons 
placa  and  their  correspondents  in  the  other  are  able  to  work  to 
great  advantage,  especially  among  men  who  have  money  enough 
to  pay  railroad  fare  from  one  place  to  tho  other.  Cities  witli  a 
state  line  between  them,  such  as  Superior  and  Diiluth,  afford 
great  opportunities  also.  The  district  attorney  in  the  former 
city  was  not  long  since  called  upon  to  threaten  a  local  private 
agent  with  l^nl  prosecntion  nnless  he  would  refund  money  col- 
lected from  a  party  of  unemployed  workmen.  The  men  had 
been  sent  to  a  Dnluth  office  where  they  were  supposed  to  get  po- 
sitionR  they  had  paid  for  in  Superior.  The  Duluth  office  was 
prepared  to  turn  them  away  but  after  losing  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  some  car  fare,  they  succeeded  in  getting  back  their  original 
fee,  being  aided  by  the  attorney. 

The  fact  that  the  four  cities  referred  to  afford  such  a  good 
field  for  private  operations,  indicates  that  with  free  public  em- 
ployment biireaus  in  all  places  and  all  working  together  a  very 
sensitive  and  comprehensive  piece  of  inacbinery  would  be  at  tlie 
service  of  the  unemployed.  During  tho  han^est  season,  tho 
seasons  of  railroad  work,  logging  and  other  great  soiirces  of  ewi- 
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ployment  in  tliat  part  of  the  country,  the  free  bureaus  -would 
aid  greatly  in  giving  relief  from  surplusages  and  shortages  of 
labor  in  the  different  sections.  The  men  could  trust  disinterested 
bureaus  not  to  send  them  where  tliere  was  no  work  and  in  case 
the  applicants  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  fees,  that  fact 
would  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  distribution  of  the  workmen 
according  to  the  legitimate  demands.  Any  motive  for  deception 
on  the  part  of  employers  would  also  be  eliminated. 

It  has  been  urge*l  against  free  employment  bureaus  that  tliey 
help  to  bring  men  to  tho  industrial  centers  when  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  them  there — that  a  free  employment  bureau  would  act 
as  sort  of  a  loafing  center.  On  tho  other  hand  such  statements 
are  contradicted  by  advocates  of  the  free  employment  bureau 
plan.  Instead  of  unnecessarily  bringing  the  unemployed  to 
centers  whore  there  is  no  work,  it  is  maintained  that  they  tend 
to  do  the  reverse,  tliat  with  a  well  organized  system  of  free 
bureaus  in  different  centers  tliose  seeking  work  would  be  able  to 
get  true  and  unbiased  information  as  to  the  status  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections.  The  bureaus  would  serve  as  information  as 
well  as  employment  offices ;  they  would  bear  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  labor  and  the  laborers  that  the  produce  exchange  does 
to  produce  and  the  venders  of  produce. 

These  instances  show  the  trend  of  affairs  in  regard  to  private 
employment  offices  and  they  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  these 
agencies  cannot  as  a  rule  be  safely  trusted  to  deal  with  the  labor- 
ing classes— that  for  this  reason  they  are  likely  to  become  to  flio 
coimmunity  more  of  a  detriment  than  a  benefit.  People  are  be- 
coming aware  of  this  fact  and  this  in  turn  has  created  a  senti- 
ment tJiat  in  many  states  is  largely  responsible  for  the  tendency 
to  place  this  work  entirely  under  state  or  municipal  supervision, 
through  tlio  establishment  of  free  employment  offices. 

Private  agencies  so  conducted  as  to  injure  any  person  or  class 
of  persons  would  be  driven  out  of  business.  To  do  this  is  one 
of  the  purposes  for  which  free  offices  have  been  established,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  fully  accomplish  this.  It  is  not 
easy  to  disturb  these  agencies ;  their  melhods  may  bo  questionable  . 
but  their  ways  are  dark  and  their  means  of  securing  business  arc 
difficult  to  roach.     So  far  the  free  employment  offices  have  sue- 
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ceeded  in  taking  aAvay  only  a  part  of  their  patronage.  It  is  ap- 
pareni  that  some  Btronger  force  than  mere  opposition  from  free 
employment  bureau.?  is  needed  to  protect  labor  from  the  imposi- 
tions o£  private  agencies.  In  fact,  it  seems  likely  tliat  these 
agencies  will,  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  continne  to  exist  and  do 
business  until  completely  prohibited  by  law.  Yet  the  free 
agencies  can  undoubtedly  accomplish  a  great  deal ;  they  can  Ly 
dividing  the  patronage  relieve  many  a  laborer  from  the  necessity 
of  paying  fees  and  from  the  danger  of  fraud.  Of  necessity  also, 
the  private  agenciess  when  in  competition  ivith  free  agencies 
would  be  compelled  to  eliminate  more  or  less  their  underhanded 
practices.  Thus  the  free  bureaus  are  serving  not  only  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  unemployed  but  also  to  show  in  their 
true  light  the  unprincipled  agents,  enabling  legislators  to  act 
with  much  more  intelligence  in  framing  the  laws  which  are 
aimed  to  better  conditions.  This  latter  fact  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  first  thought  might  presume.  While  much  is 
known  regarding  the  practices  so  much  complained  of,  there!  are 
a  great  many  matters  in  regard  to  the  establishing  of  new 
bureaus  and  the  abolishing  of  old  bureaus  upon  which  there  is 
not  at  present  sufficient  accurate  and  detailed  knowledge.  Intel- 
ligent action  can  only  be  expected  when  the  situation  is  fully 
understood. 

There  are  many  questions  that  must  he  better  understood  be- 
fore free  employment  offices  can  render  thoir  liest  service.  One 
of  tlicse  relates  to  the  applicant  for  employment,  another  relates 
to  the  applicant  for  help.  Each  of  the  parties  has  a  right  to 
know  something  al>out  the  other.  Tlie  employer  desires  to 
know  whether  the  man  he  employs  is  (Sclent  and  honest, 
whether  he  is  trustworthy  and  reliable.  All  this  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  employer.  In  tiim,  the  workers  have  a  right  to 
know  something  about  their  prospective  employers  and  this 
right  should  not  be  Iimite<l  to  the  immediate  terms  of  the  <ftn- 
ploying  contract.  The  employe  should  also  be  entitled  to  ask, 
what  kind  of  a  man  is  the  employer  ?  Is  hfl  responsible  and 
disposed  to  l>e  fair,  or  is  he  likely  to  take  advantage  of  his  posi- 
tion in  his  dealings  with  those  in  his  employ?  These  questmns 
vitally  affect  the  worker  and  his  familv  as  well ;  he  cannot  affoni     ■ 
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to  overlook  them.  Yet  as  mattera  now  stand  the  very  nature  of 
(he  situation  nittkcs  it  more  politic,  as  a  general  rule,  for  the  free 
■employment  agency  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  either  party 
to  the  transaction.  The  agency  is  between  two  forces.  Thert- 
19  hound  to  bo  dissatisfaction.  Some  will  complain  under  any 
circum stances  and  will  perhaps  attach  to  the  bureau  blame  that 
sliould  rest  clso^vllcrc.  It  is  difficult  for  an  agency  to  learn  of 
the  actual  conditions  everywhere  existing  and  it  may  often  he 
impossible  to  give  reliable  information.  T-oss  of  confidence  in 
tho  bureau  is  likely  to  result.  Many  will  also  refuse  to  deal 
with  a  bureau  that  insists  upon  inquirinpc  too  minutely  into  their 
standing  and  their  business  affairs.  The  only  way  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  such  persons  is  to  ask  as  few  questions  as  possible 
when  the  applicant  has  the  option  either  of  dealing  with  the  free 
employment  bureau  or  of  transferring.his  patronage  to  a  private 
agency. 

Wlien  such  conditions  prevail  it  is  evident  that  the  right  and 
tho  wrong  of  matters  havo  little  hearing  upon  Hie  case.  It  is 
rather  a  question  of  expediency,  and  the  Wisconsin  free  employ- 
ment agencies  have  endeavored  to  lie  always  upon  the  safe  side, 
of  expediency;  their  object  has  hoen  confined  to  the  bringing  to- 
petber  of  tho  parties  wanting  work  and  those  wanting  workers. 
^\niile  the  npplicanfa  are  requested  to  fill  out  application  blanks 
which  would  necessarily  furnish  many  of  the  facts  in  question, 
there  is  nothing  ohligatorv  about  the  roqucst;  it  is  in  no  sense 
made  a  condition  upon  which  the  bureau  is  to  do  its  best  to  pro- 
cure (ho  desired  help  or  position.  The  rule  is  to  treat  all  alike, 
to  endeavor  to  give  as  complete  satisfaction  to  those  who  furnish 
the  information  as  to  those  who  do  not. 

Then  there  is  the  business  phase  of  the  free  employment  of- 
fices, and  this  phase  should  be  given  careful  attention.  For 
some  reason  a  larce  proportion  of  unemployed  workers  have  • 
often  held  aloof  from  pntroniziutr  the  free  employment  ofRces 
and  it.  has  been  noticed  that  this  is  true  e«p?cially  of  the  more 
efficient  workmen.  Tlie  only  reason  that  can  he  assierned  for 
such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  these  workmen  is  that  to  a 
creator  or  less  extent  they  look  upon  state  free  employment 
bureaus  as  charitable  institutions.     That  such  an  impression 
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shoiUd  obtain  is  probably  due  to  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
< hiring  the  Inst  industrial  depression.  At  that  time  there 
were  many  otiicea  maintained  the  p\irpose  o£  which  was  to  give 
relief  to  the  unemployed,  of  wlioin  tbece  were  gmit  minibers. 
Snt-li  charity  work  took  the  form  of  nuployment  finding  as  well 
as  the  giving  of  direi^t  relief;  often  the  two  functions  were  coin- 
billed.  Hence  the  impression  that  anyone  procuring  eiuploy- 
ineiit  free  of  charge  was  extending  charity.  I'or  those  tliiis 
imprcsse<l  it  would  iintiirally  be  liard  to  look  upon  free  employ- 
ment bureaus  as  a  l»usiiiP8.s  proposition.  Tlicy  could  liardly  bH 
e.\pi'ere<l  to  regard  the  niniiitenauce  of  free  cinployinent  bureaus 
as  much  a  slate  or  niiiiiieipal  function  as  is  the  function  of 
pnwiding  protc('ti<m  against  crime  or  fire  or  the  maintaining  of 
bureaus  of  informatioi)  for' any  otlier  pnrjKise. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  this  iin|)ression  be  cfluiph'tdy 
effaced  and  as  soon  as  possible  for  it  works  injury  to  the 
cause.  Just  liow  to  overcome  tliip,  however,  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined. Probably  one  of  (he  most  effective  remwlies  would  bo 
the  application  of  strict  Imsinesa  methods;  ami  such  methods 
wonM  do  much  moro  than  tliat. — they  would  contribute  grejilly 
towanl  gaining  the  goinl  will  and  coiilidence  of  the  ])nblic  in 
general. 

The  very  f;ict  that  state  activity  iu  tlip  line  of  cstjihlishiug 
free  public  employment  bureaus  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  «*ouhl  naturally  make  them  the  object  of  more  or  leas  dih- 
CHSsion  and  criticism.  It  is  ui^d  by  some  that  the  results  so  far 
have  not  been  such  as  to  justify  the  state  in  sustaining  such 
agencies;  that  it  is  not  a  legitimate  function  of  the  state  to  fur- 
nish emjdoyment  to  the  unemjdoved. 

The  tjuesliou  being  an  eeonomie  one  is  one  that  lias  demaniled 
moiv  or  less  the  attention  of  every  civilized  government.  A 
govciTiiiient  is  supposed  to  he  a  servant  of  the  p('i)ple,  Imth 
employers  and  employed,  and  any  way  in  which  the  state  can 
Bcn-e  these  parties  by  bringing  them  together  to  their  mutual 
benefit  should  be  a  legitimate  state  function.  The  question  then 
Ixfomes:  Is  the  state  in  such  capacity  capable  of  serving  the 
people  better  than  any  other  agency  i 
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The  propriety  of  state  .action  regarding  paupers,  the  ioaanu 
and  criminals  is  not  questioned ;  and  yet  who  can  say  how  mncli 
of  these  very  conditions  are  produced  by  enforced  idleness? 
I£  it  is  a  proper  function  of  the  state  to  care  for  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  idleness  should  it  not  also  be  regarded  a  function, 
oven  a  duty,  of  the  state  to  prevent  such  conditions  by  assist- 
ing to  employment  "those  who  arc  willing  and  able  to  work"  ? 
It  could  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  state  should  be  charged 
to  cure,  yet  not  permitted  to  pre\'ent  a  disease. 

Recognizing  this,  England,  Germany,  Trance,  Russia,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  about  one-third  of  the  states  in  tho 
United  States  have  some  form  of  free  employment  bureaus 
oittier  under  state  or  municipal  control.  Civilized  nations  are 
realizing  that  new  conditions  must  bo  met  by  new  legislation; 
and  the  apparent  increasing  tendency  of  men  to  assist  their  fel- 
low men  in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  one  of  these  conditions 
that  has  a  foimdation  both  ethical  and  economic.  The  com- 
plexity of  our  industrial  society,  the  division  of  labor  which 
tends  to  make  every  laborer  a  specialist,  the  industrial  revolu- 
tions caused  by  ttic  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  new 
methods,  throwing  men  thus  out  of  lifelong  employment  to 
tmdertjike  new  work — flicsc  things  are  continually  calling  tlie 
attention  of  tlie  public  and  of  the  legislative  bodies  to  tlie  needs 
of  tho  laboring  classes.  Tlie  last  session  (1901)  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin l^islature  gave  evidence  of  this  fact.  At  that  session  was 
passed,  among  others,  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
free  employment  bureaus  under  state  control. 

Experience  has  shown  that  along  certain  lines  individual 
interests  can  \)c  best  ser\'ed  by  the  community  acting  as  a  whole. 
Often,  indeed,  such  action  has  proved  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  This  being  true  it  is  not  only  a  right  but 
an  obligation  resting  upon  the  state  to  assume  control  of  any 
institution  "where  public  welfare  can  be  most  readily  and 
speedily  promoted."  The  free  employment  bureau  is  held  to 
be  one  of  tlieso  institutions. 

The  Illinois  Commissioner  of  Labor  said  in  his  last  report: 
"Idleness  naturally  leads  to  criminal  pursuits,  and  an  idle  man 
belonging  to  the  class  who  must  work  in  order  to  live  is  a  menace 
to  the  public.    We  have  advanced  sufficiently, t^|ftc<;!|ei>t,tl}^,^^ 
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laration  of  Cardinal  Manning,  that  a  starving  man  has  a  right 
to  his  neighbor's  bread,  and  when  the  opportunity  to  earn  daily 
subsistence  is  taken  away  the  means  of  support  will  be  secured 
by  other  methods.  It  is  these  'other  methods'  that  constitute 
not  only  a  source  of  expensejJaut  danger  to  every  community, 
and  which  the  state,  by  this  form  of  interference,  has  endeav-. 
ored  to  remove. 

"The  individual  plan  as  represented  by  the  private  employ- 
ment agenics  has  justly  been  voted  an  unmitigated  curse. 
People  who  conduct  such  institutions  are  moved  solely  by  the 
instinct  of  personal  profit,  and  many  of  them,  as  experience 
has  shown,  have  moved  from  place  to  place  in  large  cities, 
accepting  fees  from  goor,  unsuspecting  applicants  for  work, 
with  no  purpose  of  furnishing  work.  There  is  scarcely  a  pri- 
vate employment  agency  that  has  not  exposed  itself  to  criminal 
prosecution,  and  only  official  indifference  to  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  has  saved  their  managers  from  serving  time  in 
the  prisons  in  the  state, 

"This  is  a  serious  charge  to  prefer  against  some  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  but  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
wiio  have  l>ecn  robbed  of  the  few  dollars  they  could  ill  afford 
would  fully  support  it.  That  part  of  the  population,  however, 
who  iiavo  no  'last  dollar'  to  pay  for  a  promise  of  work,  and  whi> 
are  likely  to  form  a  dangerous  element  in  a  community,  are 
precisely  the  class  who  can  get  no  aid  from  tlie  sharks  in  charge 
of  the  private  office,  and  whose  necessities  can  only  be  reached 
and  relieved  through  the  fref  offices  under  the  raanagment  of 
the  state.  This  is  the  important  reason  and  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  the  free  offices.  To  aid  deserving  men  and  women 
to  obtain  employment  is  a  public  obligation  and  one  of  the  high- 
est functions  the  state  can  exercise." 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  vast  amount  of  vagrancy  in  flie 
United  States  is  due,  not  so  much  to  a  lack  of  work,  as  to  a  lack 
of  knowledge  as  to  where  the  work  can  be  obtained,  ,  and  the 
free  offices  are  the  only  institutions  that  can  fill  in  the  gap 
existing  between  the  man  who  wants  to  buy  labor  and  the  one 
who  has  it  to  sell. 

In  addition   to  being   of  special   value  to    the   uncmiiloj-ed,-  , 
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frco  employ  in  cnt  offices  assist  those  already  employed  in  secur- 
ing better  positions.  They  will  also  aid  the  young  man  start- 
ing out  in  life  in  preparing  for  those  occupations  where  the' 
greatest  dciiiand  for  lalxtr  exists. 

Tliat  tliero  are  evils  in  llie  [irivate  employment  agency  sys- 
tem was  lojig  since  t^-atified  liy  Conniiisaioner  Peck  of  the  New 
York  IJurcau  of  I.nhor  Statistics,  who  said  in  his  report  for 
188(i:  "A  recent  trial  reported  hy  the  New  York  papers  shows 
that  a  young  fellow  or  a  recently  arrived  iminigrant  can  go  to 
one  of  these  agencies  professing  to  have  connection  with  the 
great  employers  and  for  $5  get  liis  name  put  on  the  list.  The 
agency,  nf  course,  lias  no  more  direct  or  legitimate  relations 
with  tlio  hig  employers  than  it  has  with  the  state  officers,  but 
it  sends  out  an  agent  or  two  to  inquire  about  changes  and 
vacancies  present  and  prospective.  The  agency  watches  tlie 
advertisements  and  sends  out  its  circulars,  and  the  candidate 
for  employment  can  call  at  the  agency  to  meet  other  candidates 
and  to  ho  told  that  if  he  bad  been  there  an  hour  earlier,  or  'yes- 
terday evening/  he  would  have  had  one  of  three  or  four  chances 
just  filleil.  There  is  not  a  spark  of  truth  in  all  theSe  utter- 
ances, lint  they  keep  hope' alive  until  the  applicant  really  picks 
up  somelliing  for  himself  or  qnifs  the  city  in  disgust  In 
liri«^,  the  employment  agency  is  one  of  the  many  traps  and 
springs  of  the  metropolis  set  to  catch  the  heedless  and  inexperi- 
ei!ce<l  and  teach  life's  hard  lesson," 

Such  complaints  arc  by  no  means  confined  to  any  one  section 
of  the  countrj'.  The  labor  commissioner  of  Iowa,  after  mak- 
ing a  careful  investigation  of  the  private  agencies  in  that  state 
s;ii<l  i>f  them:  "Xowhere  in  this  great  state  can  I>c  found  a 
more  pi-vfect  expression  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  tlian  is 
eni!iracx.ti  in  the  pernicious  methods  of  our  so-called  e^nploy- 
ment  office's.  The  song  of  the  'Spider  and  the  Fly'  never  found 
a  move  fitting  ilnstration  of  duplicity  than  is  found  in  the 
management  of  most  of  these  offices.  They  allure  the  honest 
and  unsuspecting  laborer  into  a  web  of  confidence  surrounded 
hv  syuipathy  and  fal.<e  promises,  only  to  rob  him  of  his  earn- 
ings and  tuni  him  nut  disapivjiiited  and  destitute." 

Among  instances  of  such   practices,   coming  from   various 
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1  one  concerning  a  Baloon  keeper  who  advertised  for 
200  men  to  go  out  to  do  railroad  work.  He  thus  kept  a  large 
crowd  around  kis  place  of  business  all  day  and  late  at  night 
received  what  purported  to  be  a  telegram  witli  the  information 
tliat  they  could  not  be  sent  out  that  day.  Of  course  the  jobs 
eventually  fell  tlirougll. 

Another  saloon  keeper  conducted  an  agency  for  women  and 
used  it  as  a  decoy  which  lured  young  girls  to  .ruin. 

Such  are  the  institutions  and  such  the  schemes  against  which 
free  employment  bureaus  are  pitted  and  which  they  are  endeav- 
oring to  destroy.  Information  from  llihvaukee  states  tliat  in 
that  city  many  of  the  private  agencies  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness and  that  those  that  intend  to  remain  in  it,  will  use  the 
employment  agency  merely  as  a  aide  line  to  some  other  busi- 
ness. This  effect  is  said  to  be  due  directly  to  the  influence  of 
tlio  recently  established  state  free  emplojnnnt  bureau  in  Mil- 
waukee, and  the  aaiue  is  true  in  Superior. 


GEBMANY. 

Before  considering  free  employment  bureaus  maintained  by 
various  states  of  the  Union,  we  will  refer  briefly  to  those  exist- 
ing in  other  countries. 

In  Germany  there  are  three  classes  of  employment  bureaus — 
private  pay  agencies,  the  philauthrO])ie  bureaus  and  the  various 
trade  agencies.  Private  pay  agencies  aro  liecnaed  and  arc 
under  strict  police  regulations  ■which  in  a  large  measure  ]>re- 
vent  the  abuses  practiced  by  many  similar  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  The  philanthropic  agencies  are  managed  by 
religious  societies  or  in  connection  with  either  public  or  private 
charitable  institutions,  police  stations  or  lodging  houses.  The 
union  agencies  are  managed  by  tlic  different  lalmr  organiza- 
tions. 

The  private  agencies  are  patronized  principally  by  doniestics, 
sailors,  clerks,  actors  and  farm  hands.  According  to  an  inves- 
tigation made  by  Prussia  in  1805,  the  number  of  private  agen- 
cies alone  in  the  kingdom  was  6,21C.  During  the  year  previ- 
ous these   agencies  had  received    535,020  applications   for  em-  1  , 
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ploymcnt,  481,538  for  help  and  had  procured  positiona  for 
38  lj206  persons. 

The  prime  object  of  Uie  philanthropic  agencies  is  to  deal 
with,  and  auppreaa  vagrancy.  Of  1,957  agencies  of  this  cIbbs 
in  Germany,  250  are  maintained  by  private  charitable  soci- 
eties and  the  rest  by  the  government.  Those  managed  by  pri- 
vate Eocieties  have  offices  to  whieh  applicants  are  referred  and 
tlicy  also  have  relief  stations  where  applicants  can  earn  a  ticket 
c;nti(iing  tlicin  to  food  and  lodging.  There  are  institutions  of 
this  kind  all  over  the  empire  and  the  possessor  of  one  of  these 
licketd,  without  fear  of  arrest  may  mak%  bis  way  from  one  to 
the  other  station  in  search  of  work.  The  govemnient  agencies 
are  managed  on  practically  the  same  plan. 

The  employment  agencies  managed  by  the  trades  unions 
wore  originally  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  individual  trade  organization  at  the  head  of  them.  They 
are  probably  an  outgrowth  of  the  guilds  which  started  with  a 
view  to  regulating  the  supply  and  demand  of  labor.  Of  late 
years,  however,  tliese  agencies  have  occupied  a  sort  of  middle 
ground  ivliere  capital  and  labor  come  together  to  talk  over  ana 
in  many  eases  settle  eadi  other's  grievances.  In  many  in- 
stances both  employers  and  employes  belong  to  the  same  union. 
These  agencies  work  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  being 
open  only  in  the  evening  but  the  results  so  far  as  reported  are 
gratifying.  In  1891  Prussia  alone  reported  that  294,604  pei-- 
sons  Jiiade  application  for  employment  and  140,747  for  help, 
while  115,5^1  positions  were  procured  for  such  applicants. 


The  free  public  employment  ofBees  of  France  grew  out  of  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  imemployed  following  upon  tJie 
breaking  up  of  tlie  fucdal  aj-stem.  The  unemployed,  amount- 
ing nfler  a  time  to  a  veritable  army,  fell  into  the  habit  of  cou- 
gregJiting  in  certain  quarters  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  their  labor  on  the  market.  These  gatherings  were 
afterward  legitimatized  imder  the  name  of  Places  de  Greve, 
which  gave  M.  de  Molinari,  the  publisher  of  a  labor  paper,  the 
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idea  of  a  labor  exchange.  "Hie  first  practical  plan  for  aueli  an 
institution  was  presented  to  the  council  of  Paris  in  1848  but 
the  seheme  was  never  carried  out.  Five  years  later  another 
proposal  was  made  but  that  too  failed  to  carry.  This  later 
bill  contained  among  other  provisions,  the  following : 

"Art  1. — There  shall  be  erected  in  Paris  under  the  direction 
of  the  state,  a  labor  exchange. 

"Art  2. — This  exchange,  divided  into  acwtions  for  difi^erent 
classes  of  trades,  shall  contain  employnient  registers  for  work- 
men and  all  information  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  enlightefn- 
ing  the  public  as  to  the  diilerent  phases  of  labor." 

This  bill  was  also  defeated,  it  being  antagonized  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  communal  in  nature.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  council  of  Paris. 

Nothing  further  was  done  until  1875,  when  shelter  was  pro- 
vided for  those  that  congregated  at  the  docks  to  sell  their  la- 
bor. Agitation  of  the  subject  continued  and  finally  in  1878, 
M.  Manier  secured  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  by 
the  Municipal  Coimeil  of  Paris:  Considering  that  the  labor 
exchange  will  at  least  have  the  effect  of  (a)  suppressing  the 
Places  de  Greve,  (b)  facilitating  the  placing  of  workers,  (c) 
suppressing  the  registry  offices,  (d)  centralizing  the  supply 
and  demand  with  a  view  to  rapidly  bringing  workers  into  re- 
lation with  work,  (e)  establishing  direct  relations  between  tha 
chambers  of  syndicates  or  corporate  associations,  as  well  as 
between  all  workers  in  general  whctlier  tliey  belong  to  unions 
or  not,  the  assembly,  having  heard  tlie  details  of  the  proposal, 
invites  the  Municipal  Council  to  vote  the  said  proposal  in  its 
entirety  in  the  present  session," 

This  brought  out  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  and  vari- 
ous schemes  were  presented  for  consideration.  The  general 
attitude  of  the  adherents  of  the  niovement  was  summed  up  by 
M,  Mesureur  in  this  way : 

"In  adhering  to  the  standpoint  of  liberty  of  contract,  you 
have  the  right,  if  not  the  duty,  to  fnrnish  labor  with  the  means 
of  maintaining  a  struggle  against  capital  with  equal  and  l^al 
weapons;  without  the  labor  exchange,  the  existence  of  syndi- 
cate chambers  will  always  be  precarious,  the  charges  which 
they  entail  be  prohibitive  to  the  majority  of  workingmen.  '- 
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"It  13  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  have  premises 
aii*l  offices  to  which  every  one  may  come  without  fear  of  liav- 
ing  to  sacrifice  more  time  or  money  than  he  can  afford ;  the 
free  and  permanent  use  of  the  meeting  rooms  will  enable  work- 
ers to  discuss  more  fully  and  accurately  the  numerous  ques- 
tions which  interest  their  trade  or  affect  their  wages;  they 
will  have  for  their  guidance  and  instruction  all  means  of  in- 
fonnation  and  cfjrresjKtii deuce,  the  resources  furnished  hy  sta- 
tistics, a  lihrary  witli  books  on  econohiy,  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  tiic  course  of  production  in  e\'ery  industry,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  the  wliole  world." 

Finally  a  labor  exchange  was  established  by  the  Paris  muni- 
cipal council,  and  in  turn,  l)y  several  other  cities.  The  re- 
fusal  of  some  of  the  trades  unions  to  comply  with  the  law, 
later  brought  alwnt  the  dissolution  of  the  general  council  of 
iho  exchange,  Tlie  idea  of  free  employment  bureaus  had  be* 
come  Hrnily  rooted  in  the  minds  of  tiie  pi'oph',  however,  and 
the  various  agencies  proved  a  success.  The  laws  and  decrees 
now  governing  these  bureau.s  in  }''rance  are  similar  to  those  in 
this  country. 

Private  agencies  in  France  arc  placc<l  under  strict  regula- 
tions aud  the  managers  must  give  bonds  for  i>roperly  conduct- 
ing tliem,  liecords  must  be  ke])t  for  both  applicants  for  work 
and  for  helit.  Tlie  applications  must  state  tlie  kind  of  work 
desired  and  the  wtu'k  tlmt  one  is  capable  of  doing.  In  many 
instances  reading  nioms  are  jirovide^  in  connection  with  the 
aj^ncy,  which  contain  literature  designed  to  be  of  special 
assistance  to  the  laborer. 

The  following  table  shows  tiic  work  done  in  1891  by  tlie 
various  agencies  in  Franco : 
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ENOLATiD. 


Though  io  England  the  idea  of  free  employraent  agencies 
goes  back  to  the  merchants'  and  crafts'  guilds  of  the  thirteenth 
ceutnry,  tiieir  actual  establishment  is  of  more  recent  date. 
The  tirst  one  was  opened  at  Egharn  in  1S85  and  is  still  suc- 
cpssfiillj'  maintained.  It  is  managed  hy  tlie  "local  superin- 
tendent of  liirthti,  deaths  and  marriages,  who  gives  liis  serv- 
ices gratuitously." 

The  plan  of  this  bureau  diifers  somewhat  froui  tliat  in 
vogue  elsewhere.  Cards  on  which  are  written  the  names  of 
applicants  are  posted  alwut  tiie  district  in  which  tlie  einploy- 
nient  office  is  located.  Both  local  and  outside  laborers  are 
allowed  to  register  but  local  applicants  are  given  preference, 
and  only  tliosf?  who  arc  Iwna  fide  workmen  out  of  employment 
are  ]>ermitted  ti>  n'gister.  Xo  chain's  are  made  for  tlio  serv- 
ices of  the  ofllcc,  but  8u<v('Msfivl  appliciuits  are  invited  to  con- 
trilnile  a  small  [mrrion  of  th(^ir  earnings  of  the  first  few  weeks. 
Such  contributions,  however,  are  entii-ely  voluntary.  "Hie  pol- 
icy of  the  rcf^istry  is  to  "scrupulously  abstain  from  interfer- 
ence in  any  <|uestion  of  wages  or  conditions  of  service  or  labor 
troubles,"  Alen  on  strike  are  not  rejilaced  by  tlie  agency,  nor 
are  employers  whose  employes  are  locked  out,  furnished  help; 
neither  does  the  cm]doymcnt  office  make  any  inquiries  as  to 
memlhTship  in  trade  unions  or  regarding  wages  previously  ob- 
tained. ' 

Those  finding  emidoyment  most  readily  through  tlie  bureau 
are  gardener.s,  common  laborers,  men  proficient  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  and  grooms.  Besides  procuring  positions  for  la- 
Iwrers  tho  employnu'iit  office  management  in  some  cases  makes 
loans  to  redeem  tools  from  pawnbrokers  or  to  remove  families 
tf>  other  districts.  AlK>ut  75  per  cent,  of  the  money  so  loaned 
is  repaid. 

The  official  report  on  employment  Inireaus  says  that  "the 
success  of  the  registry  seems  very  largely  duo  to  the  fact  tliat 
the  superintendent  knows  personally  most  of  those  who  are. 
likely  to  apply,   whether   employers  or  workmen — a  condition 
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of  things   jKBsible   in   a  country   district,   but  not  in  a   large 
town." 

AnotheT  bureau  opened  at  Ipswich  in  October,  1885,  is 
somewhat  more  elaborate  in  scope.  Its  methods  are  thoa  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  account  of  the  bureau  published  by  the  hon- 
orary manager ; 


■IPSWifll  LABOR  UUKKAII. 

'KSstabllHticd  fuT  llie  purpose  o(  OhiIIdk  n'orK  fur  ldi 
Bultaule  men  tor  employers.  No  tees  are  charged,  t 
defray  irorklDS  expi'n&cs  arc  soliclteiJ. 


•Offlce,  To  VI 


r  Sire 


•Dale. 


.rri.ICATION  FOR  \ 


'Married  or  single  

■Wbot  (amlly   

'Trade  (describe  tiilly)  

'Nkme  and  address  of  last  employer  . 

■How  long  In  bla  employ  

'Arersge  wagea   


■CERTIFICATE    OK    filAUACTER   TO    BE    SIGNED    BV    LAST 
EMTLOrER. 

'I  certify  that  Is  a  competent  workmiia:   that 

he  was  In  employ  as  stated  above,  and  that  his  character  and 

conduct  were  satisfactory. 

'Signed  ■ 

"If  the  above  Is  filled  up  and  signed  by  (he  Inst  employer  to  onr  Bitlsfaetlon, 
Se  man  Is  registered  Id  the  following  way; 


r' 


How 
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aui   If  tlic  piace   Is  near 


oDongh  la  Bdmlt  of  It,  wc  Kfad  lilui  to  It.  but  If  It  Is 
n-e  BpQil  parlk-ulars  up  the  nmn  to  tlic  eniploj-er  who  bRS  BCiit  iia  tl: 
DQd  it  he  th:iiks  him  HuilDble  he  gaps.  IT  Tre  have  no  opeaLng  lor 
look  lip  adverllseuwntB  lu  the  dall;  papers,  aod  If  auj-Ihlng  Llkvlf  It 
ered,  Kp  aeiid  on  to  the  ndverllser  the  foLLow^nic  Conu: 


LABOR  BUREAU,  II'SWIC!!. 

•A  tnedlaiii  for 

niBslpra  who  n-niit  iiieii.  and  unm    ivhi) 

ar..  spekbie 

■No  fers.    (IfHr. 
"IVU'|ih<ii>lr  >iiM 

;  Tower  «(rert. 

.■»s:     -r^nlmr  Ittiroaii.  Ipsivlcb." 

WANTS  i:mi'i^jyment. 

•Ace 

■Last  emnlorer 

"HavlnR  BBtlBfled  ourselven  Ihiit  the  nliOTo  la  n  rnnipetetit  woikmnn,  nnil   of 
nod  rhnrnrtrr.  we  shntl  lie  Rind  If  ynu  ran  niiil  hini  cinplnynioiit. 
■'Wl-  aixn  ndvcrllBc  dn»r  In  llii-  .nape™  mivli  men  IIH  bp  liaie  on  liatiil. 

ORDI'IRK  FOR  MIJN, 
■■Wiien  mnatprn  applj-  lo  us  for  nifn,  their  oriltTR  nre  pntoreO   In  a   boot,  of 
rhich  the  follnwInE  in  a  sanipb': 


Name.      Addrow.!  ^foo.     Mans 


■'If  tlipn>   In   a    1 


The  methods  of  the  Egliain  and  Tpawicb  hurcaiia  aro  typi- 
cal of  the  English  plan  of  free  employment  offices.  The  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  private  subscription.  It  is  the  policy  of 
all  the  offices  not  to  intorfere  in  any  way  with  strikes  or  lock- 
outs and  to  rcconiinond  only  i^orthy  laborers  to  wortiiy  em- 
ployers. The  record  of  citJier  laborer  or  employer  is  thor- 
oiighly  investipatod  and  the  officials  of  tlie  bureau  use  tlieir 
own  discretion  in  placin;;  candidates.  The  number  of  posi- 
tions tilled  by  these  offices  is  comparatively  small,  but  it  is 
urge<l  that  their  existence  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus  in  rais- 
ing unskilled  labor  to  the  rank  of  skilled  labor.  „C,i.)C)qIc 
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Ohio  was  the  first  state  in  the  union  to  pass  a  law  'anthoriz- 
ing  tlie  establishment  of  free  public  employment  offices.  This 
waa  in  1890.  The  Lalx>r  Congress  of  Cincinnati,  composed 
of  all  the  trades  unions  of  the  city,  took  the  initiative.  It 
started  an  agitation  for  such  a  law  and  framed  a  bill  which 
its  authoriztsd  rcproscntativa  in  tho  legislature  presented  to 
that  body.  The  bill  as  originally  drawn  up  provided  that  tho 
salaries  of  tho  superintendent  and  assistants  and  all  other  ex- 
penses of  the  bureau  should  be  paid  by  the  state,  the  employ- 
-  ment  offices  being  made  branches  of  the  state  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  bill  in  this  form  passed  tlie  lower  house  but 
was  amended  in  tlie  senate.  As  finally  passed,  it  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  commissioner  shall  have  an  office  in  the  state  house 
which  sliall  l>c  a  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  he  shall  col- 
lect, arrange  and  systematize  all  statistics  relating  to  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  lalior  in  the  state,  and  especially  those  relat- 
ing to  tlie  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational  and  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  Said  commissioner  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed,  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  tliiH  act,  to  organize  and  establish  in  all  cities  of  the  first 
class,  and  cities  of  the  first  and  second  grade  of  the  second 
class  in  tlie  state  of  Ohio,  a  free  public  cmploymeiii  office,, and 
sliall  appointj^nc  superintendent  for  each  of  said  offices  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  hereinafter  set  forth.  Said  Superintendents 
shall  cause  to  bo  posted  in  front  of  their  said  offices  on  a  sign 
board,  or  in  suitable  place  on  a  building  where  such  offices  are 
located,  tho  words  "Free  Public  Entploi/meni  Offices."  It 
shall  be  tlie  duty  of  such  superintendents  to  receive  all  appli- 
cations for  labor  of  those  desiring  employment  and  those  de- 
siring to  employ  ]al>or,  and  record  their  narne^  in  a  book  kept 
for  tliat  purpose,  designating  opposite  the  name  of  each  appli- 
cant the  character  of  emplovment,  or  labor  desired  and  the 
address  of  such  applicant.  Each  of  said  superintendents 
shall  be  provided  with  such  clerical  assistance  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commissioner  may  appear  necessary  for  Jirt^eriy^ 
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conducting  tlio  duties  ^f  tlicir  several  offices.  No  compensa- 
tion or  fee  stinll  directly  or  in<lirpetly,  l>e  charged  to  or  re- 
ceived fi-oni  any  person  or  persons  Heeking  employment  or  any 
person  or  i>ersons  desiring  to  employ  lal><>r  tlirotigh  any  of 
said  oiliees.  Said  siiperintondcnts  sliall  make  a  weekly  report 
on  Tlmrsday  of  each  wwk  to  said  commissioner,  of  all  peraona 
desiring  to  employ  lahor  and  the  class  thereof,  and  all  .persons 
applying  for  eni])loyment  through  their  rcflpeetive  offices,  and 
tlic  character  of  employment  desired  hy  each  applicant;  also, 
of  all  persons  securing  cmptoyment  through  tlieir  respective 
offices  and  the  eliaractcr  thereof,  and  a  aomi-annual  report  of 
th(^  expensd  of  maintaining  aiich  offiees.  Said  comniissi<mer 
Mhall  cHuso  to  lie  printed  weekly  a  list  of.  all  applicants  and 
the  character  of  emjdoyment  dcsirc^l  hy  tlieni,  and  of  thoso 
desiring  to  employ  lalwr,  and  the  class  thereof,  receivci.1  hy 
him  from  the  respective  offices  aforesaid,  and  cause  'a  true 
copy  of  aneli  lists  on  !Monday  of  each  week  to  be  mailed  to  the 
superintendent  of  each  of  said  offices  in  the  state,  which  said 
list  liy  the  superintendent  shall  be  posted  immediately  on  re^ 
ceipt  tliereof  in  a  conspicnons  place  in  his  office ,  subject  to 
tho  inaiM'etion  of  all  persons  desiring  employment.  Said 
superintendent  shall  perfi>rm  aneli  other  dutie.'i  in  the  collec- 
tion of  lalKir  statistics  as  said  conimissioner  shall  determine. 
Any  8nperint«.'ndeut  or  clerk  aa  herein  provided,  who  directly 
or  indirectly  charges  or  receives  any  compensation  from  any 
[>erBon  whomsoever  in  securing  employment,  or  labor  for  any 
other  person  or  persons  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  \>e  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  or  workhouse  not  exceeding  thirty  days.  The  superintend- 
ents of  each  said  uHice  shall  i-eci-i^-e  a  saJary,  lo  br  fhrd  hy  the 
council  of  such  riiij,  payable  monthly.  The  clerk  or  clerks  ro- 
(piired  in  any  of  sncli  offices  shall  receive  a  salary-  of  not  tiioro 
than  fifty  dollars  per  month,  provided  the  compensation  of  such 
supenntendenls  so  ap]>oiiite<l  phall  be  paid  out  of  the  eity  treas- 
ury, in  which  such  free  public  emjdoyuieut  offices  may  l»o  lo- 
cated." 

This  law  in  some  respects  is  a  curiosity  as  a  sample  of  ha.ilily 
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or  loosely  constructed  If^slatior.  It  directed  the  < 
sioner  to  proceed  at  once  to  organize  free  public  employment 
offices  and  to  appoint  the  necessary  officers  to  properly  conduct 
them.  One  oi  the  principal  conditions  necessary  to  the  organi- 
zation of  any  office  is  a  provision  for  the  salary  for  the  one  who 
fills  it.  This  mcflsuve  contemplated  that  the  salaries  he  fixed 
and  paid  by  the  cities  in  which  the  employment  offices  wwe  lo- 
cated. That  provision  placed  the  free  employment  offices  and 
their  organization  practically  beyond  the  control  of  the  com- 
missioner who  alone  was  authorized  by  law  to  establish  them. 
Another  feature  of  the  law,  which  also  helped  to  defeat  its  real 
purpose,  was  the  giving  to  cities  of  the  power  to  make  and  un- 
make the  fi^ee  offices  by  paying  or  refusing  to  pay  the  salaries, 
according  to  their  own  desires  or  whims.  Such  a  condition 
not  only  endangers  tlic  existence  of  the  offices  but  tends  to  bring 
about  collision  between  state  and  city  authorities.  Still  an- 
other bad  feature  of  the  original  law  was  the  clause  conferring 
upon  the  commissioner  power  to  appoint  superintendents  and 
clerks,  yet  not  the  power  of  removal.  This  featiire  of  the  old 
law  has  boen  eliminated,  however. 

Til  spite  of  tliesr,  olistacles  the  Ohio  law  has  proved  a  success, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  e.Ntvuct  taken  from  Uie  Commis- 
sioner's report  on  the  first  six  month  of  the  operation  of  the 
free  public  employment  offices  in  the  five  cities  whore  they  were 
located : 

"The  total  nnmbcr  of  persons  wanting  situations  was  20,136, 
and  of  this  number  14,529  wore  males  and  5,607  females. 

"The  total  number  of  employes  wanted  by  employers  was 
lH,ir>i,  and  of  this  11,-1  r>;i  were  males  and  6,701  females. 

"The  total  numlier  of  ]iprsons  having  secured  situations 
through  the  offices  was  S,i>S:i,  anil  of  this  nninber  5,575  were 
ma!e.'4,  and  3,407  females. 

"The  amount  of  'help  wanted'  was  0O.2  per  cent,  of  'situa- 
tions wante<:l ;'  of  positions  secured,  4!)i,2  per  cent,  of  "help 
wanted;'  of  positions  secured,  44.6  per  cent,  of  'situations 
wanted.' 

"0:i  account  of  the  faet  that  offices  had  to  he  rented  and  fur- 
nished the   work  done  by  the   fri-e  public   employment  offices 
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during  the  short  time  reported,  ia  creditable  alike  to  the  o£G- 
eiaU  in  charge  of  the  offices  and  to  the  state.  The  entire  cost 
connected  with  the  offices  up  to  January,  1891,  will  not  exceed 
$5,000 

"If  the  8,982  persons  who  secured  work  through  the  free 
public  employment  offices  had  obtained  employment  through 
the  private  employment  agencies,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  tJie 
cost  of  such  services  would  have  averaged  $3  per  capita  for 
males  and  $1  for  females,  or  a  total  of  $20,132,  and  by  deduct- 
ing from  the  latter  sum  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  free  public 
employment  offices  there  ia  a  balance  of  $15,132  which  has 
been  saved  to  the  willing  yet  poor  and  needy  workingmen  and 
women  by  the  state  law." 

This  seems  an  enormous  amount  of  money  saved  to  the  la- 
boring community  during  the  first  six  months  by  llie  free  em- 
ployment offices,  yet  the  commissioner  has  been  more  than  fair 
in  his  deductions.  In  the  first  place  the  $5,000  he  has  allowed 
for  the  running  expenses  of  the  free  employment  offices  is  as 
much  of  a  saving  to  the  laborers  as  any  other  part  of  the  $20,- 
132  because  tliey  had  no  portion  of  it  to  pay.  In  the  second 
place  there  were,  according  to  the  various  reports,  from  12  to 
37  nrivato  employment  offices  previously  located  in  the  five 
cities  wliere  ihe  free  employment  offices  were  placed.  It  is 
certainly  fair  to  assume  that  there  were  12  in  existence  and 
also  from  the  means  they  adopted  to  soeure  applications  for 
employment  that  the  number  of  those  applying  for  work  at  the 
private  offices. was  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  employment  in  the  free  public  offices  as  the  number 
of  private  offices  was  to  tho  number  of  free  public  offices ;  or  to 
state  it  matliematieally  assuminj!;  x  to  be  tlie  numbop  of  appli- 
cations for  employment  in  the  private  offices :  x:  20,136::  32:  r>. 
Solving  for  tho  vahic  of  x  there  would  appear  to  liavo  been  48,- 
326  applicants  for  employment  at  the  private  offices.  Taking 
the  rate  which  the  commissioner  assumes  as  the  average  enroll- 
ment fee  charged  by  the  private  offices,  namely,  $3  for  males 
and  $1  for  females,  and  assimiing  tiic  proportion  of  males  to 
fcmal(«s  remain  the  same,  we  deduce  another  saving  to  the  la- 
boring class  amounting  to  $4S,30S:80,  most  of  whicli  was  a_^sav- 
ing  to  the  very  needy.  [  giLzcc:by(..ji.>Clt^lc 
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Afiain,  whilo  the  five  free  employment  (^ces  were  intended 
to  sei-vo  the  state  aa  a  whole,  the  further  away  from  them  one 
gctSj  the  leas  their  inriiience  is  felt,  ami  the  le.ss  do  employers 
and  (iiiploye's  make  use  of  tlietii.  On  the  otlier  liaiid  private 
employment  oifiees  existed  in  all  parts  of  the  state  in  every 
town  having  4,000  or  SjOOO  or  more  inhabitants.  Tlieir  in- 
flneneo  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  state  equally.  The  offi- 
cials of  tlie  free  emploj'nient  oifiees  were  espeeially  energetic 
in  securing  positions  for  those  applying  to  thetn,  as  the  holding 
of  tlieir  offices  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  number  of  posi- 
tions thus  secured.  On  the  other  hand  the  private  offices  bend 
their  energies  toward  seciiriiifr  applications  lx)th  for  sitnatioiis 
and  for  help,  for  the  existence  of  snoli  offices  dfjK'nds  not  tu> 
much  upon  tlie  number  of  places  filled  as  u]M>n  the  niinil>er  of 
applications  received.  Having  no  absolute  information  as  to 
the  number  of  applications  the  private  offices  did  receive  in 
Ohio,  it  will  never  l)e  known  how  uiuch  the  state  might  have 
saved  to  the  laboring  classes  by  properly  advertising  tlie  free 
employment  bureaus;  the  amount  undoubtedly  would  reach 
into  the  hundreds  of  ihoiisanda  of  dtdlars. 

Following  is  the  rejjort  of  the  free  public  eniploynieiit  offices 
of  Ohio  from  their  organization  on  June  2t!,  18it0  to  July  1, 
1001. 
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NTANi  AND  OTHKR  STATES. 


Montana  followed  Ohio  by  establishing  a  free  employment 
office  through  a  legislative  enactment  amending  the  act  pro- 
viding for  a  state  labor  bureau.  This  first  employment  office 
was  managed  by  this  bureau.  It  proved  a  failure,  however, 
ita  scope  being  too  limited.  The  office  was  expected  to  bring 
laborers  and  employers  together  by  merely,  recording  the  names 
of  the  applicants  and  using  the  mails  to  aid  in  placing  the  men 
in  j)os!tioua. 

In  March;  1S07,  this  act  was  repealed  and  a  new  one  substi- 
tuted, this  one  outlining  an  altt^ether  different  method  for 
the  nianagemciit  of  free  employment  offices.  It  provided  that 
any  municipality  might  establish  free  employment  offices,  but 
thp  atato  gave  no  financial  aid.  For  many  reasons  this  plan 
also  proved  a  failure.  First  of  all,  it  was  a  political  measnre- 
Xcither  were  conditions  ripo  for  such  institutions.  The  coui 
try  was  too  sparsely  settled  and  nearly  all  the  railroads  auu 
mining  companies  had  their  own  employment  offices.  The 
cities  were  not  anxious  to  undertake  the  exi^'nae  of  niaint-uin- 
ing  such  offices  and  the  fact  that  they  were  to  be  supervi.sed  by 
the  iitiite  labor  bureau  worked  against  them.  In  fact  no  cities 
have  undertaken  to  ojten  ircc.  employment  offices  and  the  at- 
tempts at  such  action  in  Montana  have  thus  far  resulted  in  lit- 
tle benefit  to  the  laboring  and  employing  classes. 


NEIIKASKA. 


\ebraska  ha.s  met  with  better  results  fn.m  a  law  nearly  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Montana.  In  April,  1S!I7,  sueb  a  law  wjis 
passcil  erealing  a  free  employment  department  to  Ih-  run  in 
connection  with  the  state  Uureau  of  Laltftr  and  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics. Although  it  has  1)ecn  charged  that  this  measure  was 
a  political  one,  the  eommifisioner  has  expressed  himself  as  Im'- 
ing  well  salisfied  with  the  results  obtained  thnuigh  it.  This 
is  true  of  Nebraska  in  spite  of  tbr  fact  that  many  of  the  condi- 
ti<ms  helping  to  eause  failure  in  Jfontana  confronted  the  Ne- 
braska law  as  well. 

50  ,  g„,c..yCA>03lC 
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Only  $650  was  appropriated  for  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
Nebraska  offices  and  this  allowance  was  less  than  was  needed 
for  extra  clerk  hire  in  the  state  labor  bureau.  No  other  extra 
help  ivas  provided  for  the  bureau.  This  has  naturally  placed 
the  commissioner  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  trying  to  mate 
the  influence  of  th,e  employment  offices  extend  over  the  entire 
state.  There  were  no  funds  with  which  to  advertise  the  new 
department  and  scarcely  enough  for  postage.  Neither  was  the 
office  located  in  the  city  where  it  could  accomplish  moat;  it  was 
located  at  the  capital  (Lincoln)  and  even  outside. the  business 
district-  of  that  city.  Ynst  the  commissioner  thinks  that  the 
results  obtained  under  such  adverse  conditions  have  been  such 
as  to  demonstrate!  tliat  under  a  proper  law  "the  free  employ- 
ment department  may  be  made  a  blessing  to  the  laboring  peo- 
ple and  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  state." 

Still  the  work  of  tlie  Nebraska  office  does  not  show  up  as 
favorably  as  the  optimistic  vicv;  of  tlie  commissioner  might 
imply.  During  the  first  14  inonths  there  were  received  1,040 
applications  for  help  and  only  218  positions  were  filled.  This 
latter  number,  however,  probably  should  be  considerably  larger 
had  all  those  that  were  helped  to  positions  made  reports  to  the 
bureau  after  obtaining  them. 


In  1832,  Labor  Commissioner  Hall  of  Missouri  in  a  report 
to  tlie  state  legislature  commended  highly  the  work  of  the  Ohio 
employment  bureau  and  urged  the  legislature  to  pass  a  meas- 
ure providing  for  such  bureaus  to  be  organized  on  a  similar 
basis.  Although  a  bill  was  prepared  after  the  Ohio  model  it 
failed  to  pa.53.  Tn  1 807,  however,  Labor  Commissioner  Uo- 
zelle  decided  ihat  conditions  demanded  free  employment  offices 
and  decided  to  establish  an  agency  without  awaiting  legisla- 
tive peTmisaion.  Accordingly  be  opened  snch  an  office  in  con- 
nection with  the  office  of  the  state  factory  inspector  at  St. 
Lonis.  The  new  department  proved  so  successful  that  the 
legislature  in  180!)  provided  for  the  establishing  of  free  em- 
ploymnt  offices  in  all  cities  of  the  state,  having  a  population 
of  100,000  or  more,  the  state  to  pay  salaries  and  other  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  offices.:  ,.  i..  -^.-vvz-^^n. 
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Thi-ee  cities  were  tiius  entitled  to  offices  and  they  were  estab- 
lished in  Kansas  City,  St  Louis  and  St,  Joseph.     These  offices 
reported  for  the  year  ending  Oct,  31,  18U1  as  follows:  Appli-  x 
cations  for  work,    13,035;  for  help,    17,080;   number   of  posi- 
tions filled,  8,473 ;  applications  for  help  unfilled,  8,587. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  free  employment  offices  upon 
the  business  of  the  private  agencies.  Chief  Clerk  R.  C.  Howe 
of  the  state  labor  bureau  of  JMissouri  writes  under  date  of  Jan. 
4,  1902 :  "Tho  establishment  of  these  free  employment  bureaus 
has  had  tlie  efffwt  of  driving  out  of  business  all  the  fraudulent 
agencies  and  to  a  great  extent  has  regulated  all  otliers  by  eom- 
pelling  them  to  comply  with  the  law." 


OALLFOBNIA. 

The  California  Bureau  of  Labor  took  the  initiative  in  the 
free  employment  matter  in  that  state  by  establishing  an  office  in 
San  Francisco  in  July,  1895,  without  special  legislative 
sanction.  The  expenses  of  the  office  were  met  during  the  first 
nine  months  by  funds  from  the  regular  appropriation  for  the 
bureau.  At  the  end  of  that  time  private  subscriptions  for  the 
free  employment  office  were  solicited  and  the  business  men  and 
trades  unions  of  (ho  city  subscribed  $970.  The  labor  commis- 
sioner thus  maintained  the  bureau  until  August,  189C,  when 
it  closed,  the  state  failing  to  make  any  provision  for  keeping  it 
alive  or  for  re-opcning  it.  In  his  seventh  biennial  report,  the 
commissioner  discusses  the  bureau  as  follows: 

"The  main  feature  leading  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
underfjiking  was  the  selection  of  only  reliable  help  for  the  em- 
ployer, and  for  thispnrpose  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem by  which  the  applicant  for  work  could  be  followed  from 
the  time  he  was  found  a  position  to  the  time  he  again  sought 
assistance  at  the  bureau.  Each  employer  was  required  to  fill 
out  a  blank  specifying  the  number  and  sex  of  employes  wanted, 
the  kind  of  work,  wages,  and  preferences  as  to  age,  national- 
ity, and  the  like.  Applicants  for  employment  were  required 
to  fill  out  blanks,  giving  name,  address,  occupation,  years  of 
experience,  wages  expected,  residence  in  State,  nationalitj,  -lit-      1  ^ 
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cracy,  conjngiil  condition,  number  in  family,  reasons  for  un- 
employment, and  references.  The  data  contained  in  those 
applications  was  entered  in  separate  books  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  addition,  each  applicant  for  employment  who  was 
sent  to  fill  a  position  was  given  an  employment  card,  stating 
his  name  and  prospective  occupation  and  wages.  He  was  also 
given  two  postal  cards  to  be  delivered  to  his  employer,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  lised  by  the  latter  in  notifying  the  depart- 
ment of  the  engagement  of  the  applicant,  and  the  other  of  his 
eventual  discharge  and  the  reason  therefor. 

"During  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  from  July  15,  1895, 
to  Aug.  1,  1S!)G,  there  were  received  18,920  applications  for 
employment,  of  which  14,'i.'>l  were  from  men,  and  4,6(39  from 
women.  Of  this  number,  5,845  secured  positions,  3,314  being 
men  and  2,531  wonieu.  Out  of  the  5,845  persona  furnished 
with  positions,  less  than  30  had  been  reported  on  adversely. 
In  spite  of  this  promising  beginning  and  in  the  face  of  potent 
argiuiicnts  for  the  cnntiniianee  of  the  work  thus  begun,  the  de- 
partment was  discontinued  after  a  year," 


So-in  after  the  opening  of  free  employment  offices  in  Ohio, 
the  Iowa  commiRKiouer  of  labor  attempted  to  pcTSuade  tlio  hfr- 
islature  of  his  state  to  provide  for  free  employment  agencies. 
His  repeated  efforts  resulted  in  failure,  however,  and  he  then 
tried  another  plan — that  of  establishing  such  offices  in  connec- 
tion with  his  bureau  and  in  co-operation  with- the  county  aud- 
if/ira  nf  the  state.  This  plan  met  with  so  little  cncourHgcment 
from  employers  that  it  was  soon  abandoned,  leaving  Iowa  witlt- 
DUt  free  enipliiymciit  uj^iuicics. 

W.VSIIINtVrON. 

Seiittle,  Wiisliinirton  is  the  only  city  in  the  United  States 
havinf,'  a  municipal  bureau  of  l!ibi>r  statistics.  A  frcR  em- 
ployment ofli<:(;  was  originally  connected  tlicrcwilh,  but  was 
later  placed  under  tlio  civil  service  department  of  the  city. 
The  success  of  the  cmploynLcnt  office  has  forced  the  civil  aerv- 
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ice  coniinission  to  enlarge  its  quarters  and  from  time  to  time 
to  increase  its  office  force.  This  is  due  largely  to  tlie  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  employers  of  labor  throughout  tlie  state. 
The  following  talile  shows  what  the  work  of  the  bureau  haa 
been  during  six  j-ears  in  regard  to  the  number  of  positions  pro- 
cured and  cost  of  such  work : 
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2,623 

3.729 
2.0SO 
H.Sll 

5.;t9 

0-1938 

3.» 

P.71 
3.W3 

0.2138 

2;S9( 

"i 

»C9K 
0.2293 

11.626 
t724  80 
0.U624 

2i.m 

0.0569 

Total  pxpeu^ra   

Cost  of  each  position  fur 

ioace  did  DOt  not  for  rnllroada  before  1897. 

Altliough  this  office  is  a  municipal  one  ifc  has  perhaps  a  wider 
field  of  operations  than  any  other  cmploynienfc  bureau  in  cxist- 
enee.  The  tcrritorj-  over  which  it  does  business  includes 
Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  California,  Washington,  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Alaska.  Tho  records  for  1898  show  that  63  per 
cent  of  the  positions  filled  were  of  common,  unskilled  labor, 
30  per  cent,  were  positions  requiring  some  skill  and  the  re- 
maindd*  for  skilled  labor.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  business 
is  done  outside  tlie  city.  Private  ag(;ncies  which  are  now  re- 
quirt^d  to  pay  a  liecu.se  of  $100  have  Ikvu  largely  displaced  by 
the  municipal  agency, 

COLORADO. 


Colorado  has  no  free  public  employment  offices,  but  a  law 
was  recently  passed  in  that  state  regidating  the  private  agencies 
and  securing  seekere  of  employment  against  tho  frauds  often 
practiced  by  sucli  institutions.  Any  person  desiring  to  operate 
an  intelligence  olfice  must,  pay  a  license  fee  of  $100  and  give 
Ixnids  in  tho  penal  sum  of  $2,000  for  properly  conducting  the 
same.  Tlio  applicant  for  employment  may  sue  for  and  collect 
damages  which  ho  may  have  incuiTed  through  any  "misrepresen- 
tation or  fraud  or  deceit"  on  tho  pai-t  of  those  condueting  the 
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business  of  the  licensed  agency.  As  renmneration  for  procur- 
ing positions  the  law  provides  a  maximum  fee  of  five  per  cent. 
on  one  month's  wages  in  case  of  males,  and  three  per  cent,  for 
females,     A  registration  fee  may  also  be  chai^d. 

UABYLA.ND. 

Maryland  organized  a  free  employment  bureau  in  1896. 
Most  of  ila  business  is  conducted  tlirough  the  mails,  however, 
and  iin  report. concerning  its  operations  was  obtainable. 

The  laws  of  Louisiana,  llaine,  Maasaclmsetts,  Minnesota, 
Xcw  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  lihode  Island  governing  em- 
ployment agencies  are  similar  to  those  of  Colorado. 


The  legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  West  Virginia  in  1901 
passed  laws  establishing  free  employment  offices  but  no  definite 
i nforrnation  regarding  the  work  being  done  was  obtainable, 
Ilo^vwer,  in  catAi  case  assurance  was  given  that  tlie  offices  arc 
doing  a  very  satisfactory  business. 


NEW  YORK. 


New  York  state  in  1S96  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  or- 
ganization by  the  strife  lal>or  commissioner,  of  free  pnblie  em- 
ployrnmt  bureaus.  The  commissioner  was  instructed  to  locate 
such  bureaus  in  all  cities  of  the  first  class  in  tlie  state,  to  ap- 
]>oint  superintendents  and  clerks  such  as  are  necessary  for  the 
various  offices  and  to  fix  tlie  salaries  of  these  appointees.  The 
state  makes  ai>pi"opriations  to  cover  tlie  necessary  expense. 

The  reports  of  the  Xew  York  labor  commissioner  char^  that 
that  sitate  has  fumishcd  a  field  of  operations  for  employment 
agents  wlio  have  perpetrated  frauds  unequaled  in  any  other 
pfate;  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  change  the  state  law  so  as 
to  affect  such  agents  in  any  way.  Private  agencies  arc  still 
]>ennitled  to  enjoy  all  the  liberties  which  were  theirs  before 
!he  law  establishing  free  employment  offices  was  enacted. 

Wi'ckly  reimrts  fmni  each  of  the  free  employment  office  su- 
IKTintendents    are    received  by   the    commissioner    of  labor. 
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These  reports  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persona 
applying  for  work  or  for  help,  the  eharaoter  of  the  work  or 
helg  deaired  and  the  names  of  tliose  that  have  such  applicatioua 
filled  through  the  bureau.  The  superintendents  are  required 
not  only  to  supply  such  information,  but  also  any  additional- 
statistics  that  the  comraiasioner  may  call  for. 

From  July  1896  to  Jan  1,  1897,  the  first  few  months  of 
the  existence  of  free  employment  offices,  the  percentage  of  ap- 
plications for  work  filled  was  only  five  and  one-half;  in  1899, 
20  per  cent,  was  filled;  in  1898,  3!).6  per  cent,  and  in  1899, 
45.4  per  cent.  In  a  comparison  with  results  in  Ohio,  these 
figure's  appear  at  a  disadvantage.  This  may  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  fact  that  ~Nc\v  York's  law  places  no  restrictions 
upon  private  employment  agencies,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
highly  developed  spoils  system  in  New  York  prevents  the  em- 
ployment offices  from  supplying  men  for  public  works.  There 
is  also  a  greater  or  leas  percentage  of  applicants  who  come  from 
foreign  countries,  register  at  the  free  employment  offices  but 
very  shortly  pass  on  to  other  points  in  search  of  work.  Ncfw 
York  bureaus  are,  of  course,  subject  to  such  eases  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  of  the  other  states  having  similar  employment 
offices. 


Illinois  was  the  fifth  state  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  free 
employment  bureaus  and  the  law  passed  was  the  most  com- 
plete one  of  its  kind  that  had  been  adopted  by  any  state.  It 
was  not  enacted  for  political  reasons  but  because  of  the  need 
for  such  a  law,  especially  in  Chicago,  where  it  was  expected 
that  the  bureau  would  do  a  great  deal  toward  bringing  employ- 
ers and  those  out  of  work  together.  Another  function  for  the 
bureau  is  that  of  classifying  applicants  as  to  their  abilities  in 
order  that  the  right  men  may  be  chosen  for  the  right  place  and 
not  be  sent  promiscuously  to  fill  the  various  positions. 

The  Illinois  law  is  framed  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  bring- 
ing employers  and  laborers  tt^thor  with  the  least  possible  de- 
lay and  a  minimum  of  expense.  The  state  appropriates  a 
suiGoient  amount  to  meet  all  expenses  of  the  offices  including 
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thosft  of  ft  Eu  peri  n  tell  dent,  an  assistant  and  a  clerk,  one  of 
w]io!ti  must  be  a  woman.  Besides  tliis  each  of  the  four  offices 
tliat  have  heeii  established  arc  allowed  $iOO  per  year  for  ad- 
vertising purposes. 

Among  the  prescribed  duties  of  tlie  superintendents  the  law 
requires  that  tliej  "record  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  the 
names  of  all  persons  applying  for  employment  or  help,  desig- 
nating opposite  t.lio  name  and  address  of  each  applicant  the 
eharaeter  of  employiijent  or  help  desired.  Separate  registers 
for  applicants  for  omployment  shall  Ik>  kept,  showing  the  ago, 
se.\,  nativity,  tradp  or  occupation  of  each  applicant,  tlie  cause 
and  duration  of  [non-]  employment,  whether  married  or  single, 
the  number  of  dependent  children,  together  with  such  other 
facts  as  may  be  required  by  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  to  be 
used  by  said  bureau ;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  above  informa- 
tion lie  oiten  to  the  public;  nor  will  the  refusal  to  give  sucli  in- 
fiiniiafion  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  debar  him  from  tlie  serv- 
ices of  such  employment  office." 

Jt  is  juadc  llio  further  duty  of  the  superiuteudent  of  each 
euipioyment  office  to  "put  himself  in  communication  witJi  tlie 
principal  iiiauufacturers,  merchants  and  other  employers  of 
lalior,  and  to  use  all  diligence  in  securing  the  co-operation  of 
tlu!  said  employers  <>f  labor,  with  the  purjHwes  and  objects  of 
said  eniployiuent  offices." 

T!iL'  superintendent  unist  make  to  the  commissioner  a  weekly 
re]>ort  i»f  tbo  work  done  in  his  office  and  the  comuiissioner  in 
turn  forwards,  a  copy  of  each  report  to  each  superintendent 
Xo  fee,  either  dii'cctly  or  indire<itly,  shall  l)e  charged  tlie  appli- 
cant for  help  or  for  cmploj'mcnt.  Neither  shall  the  superin- 
t<'iideiit  furnish  help  to  any  employer  whose  employes  are  on  a 
strike  or  arc  locked  out.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  factory 
iusjKK'tors  to  assist,  in  every  legitimate  way,  in  securing  positions 
for  those  applying  for  work  and  in  getting  applications  for  help. 
Ill  Ohio  the  converse  of  this  is  true.  There  the  superintendents 
(if  employment  offices  are  compelleil  to  jiei-form  the  duties  of  a 
factiiry  inspector.  Thus  in  Ohio  the  city  in  which  a  free  em- 
ployment ofiic<^  is  lo(-ated  pays  for  services  rendered  for  the 
state. 
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Tlie  niinoia  law  also  maltes  some  requirements  of  private 
rmploymont  agencies.  A  license  fee  of  $200  is  imposed  and 
lionda  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  are  demanded,  to  insure  proper  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  agency. 

In  classifying  the  industries  in  a  somewhat  general  way,  it  is 
seen  that  97  per  cent,  of  the  applications  for  employment  and 
01  per  cent,  of  those  for  help  in  the  agriciiltural  class  have  heen 
filled  hy  the  Illinois  offices;  in  tJic  commercial  class,  including 
deliverynien,  canvassers,  salesmen,  etc.,  48  per  cent,  of  those 
apiilying  secured  positions  and  62  asking  for  such  help  procured 
it;  7(i  per  cent,  of  those  wonting  positions  as  domestics  obtained 
them,  while  00  per  cent,  wanting  such  services  were  supplied. 
In  the  manual  labor  class,  97  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  procured 
■work,  and  77  per  cent,  of  employers  who  applied  were  furnished 
with  help.  Under  the  head  of  transportation,  including  such  as 
baggagemen,  liostlers,  conductors,  etc.,  91  per  cent,  of  those 
seeking  help  obtained  it.  In  the  nnscellaneous  class  the  same 
result  is  shown.  These  figures  relate  to  the  males  alone.  Re- 
ferring to  the  columns  for  females,  under  the  head  of  domestic 
acu-vice,  97  per  cent-,  of  those  asking  for  work  and  81  \>er  cent, 
of  tliose  asking  for  help  were  accommodated. 

Hie  following  table  gives  the  totals  as  taken  from  the  reports 
for  two  years ; 
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WISCONSIN. 


Since  July  1,  1001,  AVificonsin  has  snj>]iorted  free  public 
eniployiucnt  buroinis.  The  1901  session  of  the  state  legislature 
enactc<l  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  such  otfices 
.under  the  aupciTisIou  of  the  State  Labor  Cominis^ifli;^ei;,a5(J^tl!9Qlc 
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lejrislators  in  framing  the  measure  tried  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
enco  of  the  various  other  states  that  had  already  had  experience 
with  free  labor  employment  offices,  Foliowiiig  is  the  text  of  the 
Wisconsin  law.  The  law  creating  such  offices  in  Wisconsin  is 
given  in  full  and  reads  as  follows : 

CHAI'TEB  420,  LAWS  OF  1901. 

To  orcate  free  employment  offleea  in  oertaln  cities,  rpguLBlIng  the  sume.  provid- 
ing foe  the  apiiolntmcnt  ol  ti  Buperlc  ten  dent,  Bilog  hia  Bttlary.  licensing  pri- 
vate emploiincnt  ngeoclPB,  Ililng  peuBltles  (or  a  vlolntlon  of  lis  provWoa 
and  mnklnK  appropriation  Iberefor. 

Where  locitled.— Section  1.  A.  free  omplormeut  otBce  Ifl  hereby  created  In 
escb  city  of  a  population  o(  thirty  Ihousoud  or  over  according  to  the  last  state 
or  national  ceusns:  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  appKeatloas  ot  persons  seeking 
employment  and  oppllcntlons  of  persons  seeking  to  employ  labor.  Such  office 
shall  be  designated  and  known  as  Wisconsin  free  employment  ofllce, 

AwolutmeDlt  ■nlnryt  offli-pii.— tjectlon  !.  Within  thirty  days  after  this 
act  shall  have  been  In  force,  the  eommlsBloner  of  the  hnrcan  ot  labor  and 
industrial  statlst'es  shall  recommend,  and  the  govuraor  ahall  appoint  a  super- 
intendent (or  each  of  the  offlces  creiitcd  by  secllon  one  of  this  act.  and  who 
shall    devote  their  entire  time    (o   the   duties   of   Iheir   respective   offices.     Tlie 

cause.  The  salary  of  each  so  perl  ii  ten  dent  shall  be  twelve  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  which  sum,  together  with  the  proper  amounts  for  defrnylug  the  ui^ces- 
sary  costs  of  eqnlpp'UE  and  malutalning  the  respective  oSccs.  rent  tor  snch 
offices  not  to  eiceed  five  huDflred  dollars  per  annum,  shall  be  paid  out  ot  any 
funds  In  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Qfflcct  nlKiiai  recoril  bookiii  rCKiiiteFS.— Section  3.  The  superintendent 
of  each  such  free  employment  oBlcc  shall,  wllhin  sixty  days  after  ap]ioinCment. 
open  an  office  In  snch  locality  as  sbnlt  have  been  agreed  upon  between  such 
superintendent  and  the  commissioner  of  (he  bureau  ot  labor  and  Industrial 
statistics  as  being  most  appropriate  fur  the  purpose  Intended;  provided  lliat 
said  employment  office  shall  be  occupied  In  conjunction  with  the  bureau  of 
labor  and  Industrial  statistics  when  sucb  bureau  has  an  office  In  any  of  said 
cities,  and  In  case  said  bureau  has  no  office  hi  any  of  sa^d  citlca.  then,  In  that 
case  the  city  council  wherein  said  tree  employment  office  Is  cslablahed  shall 
furnish  and  equip  an  office  tor  said  employment  bureau,  either  la  cocOnnctiou 
with  a  departtneut  ol  said  cKy  or  separately  without  cost  to  the  stale,  such 

hlui  to  provide,  and 'he  shall  so  provide,  a  separate  rooni  or  aparlment  for  the 
use  of  women  registering  fur  situations  or  help.  Upon  the  outside  ot  each  such 
office,  In  position  and  manner  to  secure  the  fullest  pnWlc  atteutjon,  shall  be 
placed  a  sign  which  shall  read  In  the  English  language,  "Wisconsin.  Free  Em- 
ployment Office,"  aud  tlic  same  shall  appear  either  upon  the  outside  windows 
or  upon  signs  in  such  other  laugunges  an  the  location  ot  such  office  shall  render 
advisable.  The  superintendent  of  each  such  free  employment  offlee  shall  re- 
ceive and  record  In  boohs  kept  for  that  purpose  names  ot  all  persons  applying 
tor  employment  or  help,  dcslgnailnB  opposite  the  name  and  address  ot  each 
applicant  the  character  ot  empluytncnt  or  help  desired.  Separate  registers  for 
Biiplicants  tor  einployuicnl  sluill  tie  kept,  Dbuwlng  the  age,  sel,  nativity,  trade 
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or  occupation  of  ench  oppUcnnt,  tLc  cause  nnd  duration  of  non- employ  men  c, 
wliether  iiiflrrlcd  or  Blogle,  the  uuoilier  of  dependent  children,  together  wllh 
BUth  other  (ailB  an  may  be  required  by  the  burenu  of  labor  ond  ludUBtrla!  Bla- 
tlstics  to  be  used  hf  Mild  bureau:  I'rovlded,  that  do  such  special  reRlsterB 
iihall  be  open  ta  public  Inspection  at  any  time,  nnd  that  such  stntlstlcul  and 
sociological  Uala  aa  the  bureHii  o(  labor  may  tciiulre  shall  be  held  In  confldeQce 
by  sold  bareau.  and  so  published  as  not  to  reveal  the  identity  of  any  applicant. 
And,  provided,  farther,  that  any  applleout  who  shall  decline  lo  answer  the 
qupjCIOQa  contained  In  special  register  sbnll  not  thereby  fatteit  any  right  to 
auy  employment  the  olHee  might  s( 


ponleilf    duly    of   Coctorr   Ib- 


id 4.  Knch  Buperlntenaeut  shall  report  on  Tharsday  of  each 
week  lo  the  state  bureau  of  Inbor  nnd  Industrial  stntlat.cu  the  Qumtitr  of  appU- 
eatlons  for  posltloiiB  and  for  help  received  during  the  preceding  week,  also 
those  unfilled -oppllcntloiiB  remalulng  on  llie  books  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  Such  lists  ahall  not  contain  the  nsnies  or  aildreasoB  of  any  applicant, 
but  shall  show  Ibe  numbef  of  situations  desired  and  the  number  of  persona 
n'anted  at  each  iipcclUed  trade  or  occupation.  It  shall  also  ahovr  the  uumtier 
and  character  of  the  positions  Beciired  during  thu  preceding  week.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  those  lists,  and  not  Inter  than  Snlorday  of  eacb  week,  the  commlB- 
■ionor  o(  the  said  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  etatlstlus  shall  cause  to  be 
printed  n  sheet  showing  se'arately  and  In  combination  the  Hats  received  from 
oil  sueh  free  employment  oBlees;  and  he  shall  cause  a  sufBclent  number  of 
such  sheets  to  be  printed  to  enable  hlrn  to  mall,  and  he  shall  so  mall,  on 
iliiturdoy  o(  each  week,  two  of  aiild  sheeta  to  each  superintendent  of  a  free 
*mployment  olHcc,  one  lo  be  Hied  by  said  supt^rlntendcnt  and  one  to  be  enn- 
splcuoualy  posted  In  euc'u  such  office.  A  copy  of  such  sheet  shall  also  be 
ninlled  on  each  Saturday  by  the  commissioner  of  the  state  bureau  ot  labor 
and  Industrial  atntlalica  to  the  state  Inspection  ot  factories.  It  la  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  ssld  factory  inspeetor  10  do  all  he  reasonably  cau  to  assist  In  se- 
curiag  altuatlooa  tor  such  applicants  (or  work,  to  secure  for  the  free  employ- 
ment offlces  the  eo-operallon  of  the  employers  of  labor  In  factories,  to  Immedi- 
ately notify  the  superintendent  of  free  employment  offices  of  any  and  all 
-vacancies  or  upiiortunltles  of  emplnymeut  that  shall  come  to  his  notice. 

Sap*Flntende»l  (o  twin ninuleKte.— Section  6.  It'  shall  be  Toe  duty  of 
each  such  superintendent  of  n  free  employment  office  lo  Immediately  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  principal  manofoetiirers,  merehants  and  other  em- 
ployers of  labor,  and  to  use  all  dll  gence  In  securing  the  co-operatlou  ot  the 
snld  employers  of  labor,   with    the   purposes  and   olijccta  of   such   employment 

Report ,~Sectl on  6,  It  eball  be  Itie  duty  at  each  such  superintendent  to 
make  a  report  lo  the  state  bureau  of  labor  and  Industrial  statistics  annually, 
not  Inter  than  Dccemher  1st  iif  each  year,  concerning  the  work  of  his  office 
for  the  year  ending  Oclolicr  first  of  same  year,  together  with. a  statement  ot 
the  expenses  of  the  same,  and  sueh  reports  shall  be  puhlished  by  the  Ba[d 
bureau  of  labor  and  Industrial  statistics  auuunlly.  Each  such  superintendent 
shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  In  the  collection  of  statlsti™  of  labor,  as 
the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  Inausttlal  statistlce  may  reiiulre. 

Fee  or  coiU|>cnaBlion;  penalt)- — Section  7.  No  tee  or  compenKutiun 
Hliall  be  charged  or  received,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from  auy  perimn  or  corpD- 
rntloD  applying  tor  employment  or  help  through  said  free  empioymoot  oltleea; 
and  any  auperlnjcndent  or  elcrk  who  shall  accept,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
fw  or  conipenaallon  from  any  applicant,  or  from  bs  or  her  repo^acnlatlve. 
ahall  be  deemed  gnlltyof  a  misdemeanor,  nnd,  upon  conviction,  bIidII  bi 


II  be  fined  I 
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not  Iciis  ISan  twpniy-flrc  dollarB  nor  more  Ihnn  fifty  rtollnrs  nnd  IraprlBunMl  In 
(he  povinty  Jnil  not  morp  thnn  thlrtj'  ilnys. 

Strike  or  Ivpk-nnl.^  Station  8.  In  no  caso  xlinll  tlio  duiicrlnteudpnt  of  any 
froR  einploj-mont  office  created  by  thia  net.  furnlah  nr  cniiBc  to  be  fnrnlshpil. 
workmen,  or  other  employes  to  any  applicant  for  belp  wboBC  employes  are  at 
thnt  tlnip  on  atrlVe  or  lopjt-oiit;  nor  slinll  any  ilHt  of  nnineB  and  addreBses  of 
appllFnnts  for  employmeDt  lie  ehonn  to  nay  employer  whose  employOB  are  on  a 
strike  or  locked  ont;  nor  abail  each  list  be  eKponed  nhero  U  can  be  copied  or 
used  by  nn  employer  whose  employes  are  on  a  strike  or  lock-out. 

Aiipllenutf  iTOFlcr -Bret Ion  9.  The  term  "appllenni  for  employmenl"  ns 
used  In  this  act  Bhnll  \its  conalrned  to  mean  any  persoD  seeking  work  of  any 
law-Fui  ebnraeter,  and  "npplleniit  Tor  help"  shall  mean,  any  imtboA  or  persons 
Sfi'klnic  help  In  any  tegitlmnte  enlcTprlHe.  Nuthlufc  In  Ibis  net  nbnll  be  con- 
Btrupd  to  limit  the  meonbiB  of  the  levm  "woik"  to  lunnunl  ocmimlton.  l>ut  it 
Hhnll  Include  profCBslonnl  seriice,  and  any  and  all  other  k'Eltlniote  scrvlees. 

Private  employment  BBeney)  lleonnei  ■l«:n.— Section  10.  No  person, 
firm  or  coi-poratlon  la  (he  cltlea  deslgnatpd  la  section  one.  of  tills  net,  Bliall 
open,  operate  or  maintain  a  private  employment  ngency  for  hire  or  where  a 
fee  Is  charged  to  either  epplloanits  for  employment  or  tor  help,  withoat  fltst 
having  obtained  a  license  from  the  secretory  of  state,  for  which  lleeiiee  he 
shall  poy  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum:  and  no  such  prlTHte  agent  shall 
print.  pnhllHb,  or  c.iuse  to  be  printed  or  pulillshi^d.  or  paint  on  any  sign, 
window  or  nowapnper  pnblientlon,  n  name  slmilnr  to  that  of  Ihe  Wisconsin 
Free  Employment  Offices.  And  any  jieraon.  firm  or  corporntloii  violating  Ihe 
pruvltlons  of  this  act.  or  any  part  thereof,  ahull  be  deemed  Rullly  of  n  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  cnnvlellon  such  perBony  ilrni  or,  1(  n  corpomtlcmj  all  the 
otHcera  thereof,  slmll  W.  tlued  not  less  thnn  twenly-flTc  dollars  nor  more  than 
flfty  dollors, 

SnpeTiiitemleiit  I  reniovol.— fiecllan  11.  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  tlie 
commissioner  of  the  liurenu  of  labor  and  Induntrlal  statlatlca,  the  Buperintcnd- 
en(  of  any  free  employment  offic'c  Is  not  duly  dilieent  in  the  perforCinoee  of  his 
duttt'B,  he  mny  summon  aiich  superintendent  to  appear  before  hlui  to  show  cnuH« 
why  he  should  not  he  recommended  to  the  governor  for  removnl,  and  uoless 
sueli  cnTiae  Is  clearly  sliown  Ihe  sntd  commissioner  may  so  recommend.  In 
c-ou»lderlni-  stu-li  a  case  a  low  perccntnge  of  posltlonH  wenred  lo  applleauis  for 
sllnutlon  ami  help  ret'lsteri-d,  lack  nf  iutelll|.i'nt  Interent  lu  the  work,  or  a 
l^'Ueriil  Inniitltudu  or  InetHi-leney  nniy  lie  dii'incil  liy  Hnid  eommliwfnner  anffi- 
clrut  to  nvommend  a  removal.  And  If,  In  (he  .7]i  uhm  nf  the  «..veri.or.  sneli 
lack  of  emi'lency  iiiniiot  In-  noiiedliil  by  re|irov:il  and  discipline,  he  shall  re- 
mi.ve  Kuih  persnii  fnmi  offlre  na  recall  ni  in  ended  l.y  Kild  eomm'asloner;  provided, 
that   the  governor   may   at  any    Iliue   remove   any    Kn  perl  n  ten  dent  or  clerk   for 

PrlndnK,  blnnkii,  poiilaKP,  otc— Section  12.  All  Rueh  printing,  blanks, 
Btoce  as  may  be  neceiisnry  for  the  propi-r  con- 
Bees  herein  created  Bhnll  lie  furn'Bbed  by  the 
secretary  of  stale  upon  requlHlllon  for  tile  same  made  by  the  commissioner  of 
the  liurenu  of  Inlior  and  indnslrlul  Ktat:Nl1i'S. 

KiH-lkm  la.  This  net  "hnll  lake  rITri-i  nud  be  In  fnrce.  from  and  atlpT  ita  pna- 
I'at'e  and  iiudllcallon. 
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RoEQlnlliig  employment  aud  iatELIlHi^uec  offlecs  nud  biiroauH. 

Llcenaci  penallr-— Spctlon  1.  N'o  person  Bhnll  engage  In  the  biinlueBa  of 
kcepint;  an  eiuplo;ment  or  InteLllgenec  Itnrenu  or  office  or  ngouej  (or  Ibc  pur- 
pose ol  hiring  meii  to  work  for  others,  and  receive  a  compensation  for  sncli  ' 
hiring  without  Bret  havInB  obtnlned  a  license  bo  to  do  BS  hereinafter  provided; 
any  person  or  persons  wba  shall  GBtnhllEb  or  keep  nn}'  office  or  place  within 
Uld  state,  for  the  purpose  of  oblolnlng  place  or  employment  for  laborers  of  any 
kind  whatever,  or  for  procuring  or  giving  Informntlou  concerning  such  places 
or  employment  to  Buch  Inborers,  or  for  procuring  or  giving  information  con- 
cerning such  laliorcrs  to  employers,  shall  be  duemed  a  keeper  of  nn  craploy- 
.aent  or  Intelligence  bui'eau,  office  or  agencyj  and  any  person  who  bhall  engage 
In  HDcb  buslnesB  wlihoat  auch  lloense,  shiill  be  gullly  of  a  niladenusnni'  and 
shall  apon  conviction  (hereof  be  punlabed  liy  a  Sue  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  or  Imprisonment  In  the  county  Jail  not  eiceedlng  ulneiy  days,  or  both. 

AppllvBllon.— Section  2.  Any  person  who  desires  lo  engage  in  any  such 
bnslnesB  may  npply  to  the  commoni  council  If  anch  liuslness  be  carried  ou  In 
a  city,  or  lo  the  village  council  If  hi  a  village,  or  to  [he  county  board  of  the 
connty  In  which  such  business  Is  to  he  carried  on  If  In  the  country,  for  sueb 
license,  anil  pay  Into  the  trensuruy  of  sncb  city,  village  or  county  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars,  and  upon  executing  and  delivering  to  such  common  council,  village 
council  or  county  board  a  bond  In  the  penal  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with 
HuSlclent  sureties,  or  In  Hen  thereof  a  surety  bond  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
approved  by  such  common  conncll,  village  comic.l  or  county  board,  he  shall 
lie  entitled  to  such  license.  F:ach  license  shall  designate  Jhe  hnusc  in  which 
the  person  licenced  shall  keep  his  office,  giving  street  and  nitlubcr  of  the  hiui#, 
and  the  number  of  such  license,  anil  Bhall  coullnne  to  be  In  force  nntll  the 
Brst  day  of  May  iieit  eiisnlug  the  date  thereof  ami  no  longer;  provided,  nlwaya. 
that  the  foregoing  license  fee  shall  be  the  same  for  any  length  of  t'me 
whether  Issiied  for  a  year  on  Ihe  HrBt  day  of  May,  or  any  fnictlonnl  part 
thereof:  anil  no  license  Issuiil  hercnndcr  nball  be  transferred  to  niiy  other  per- 
son or  persons  whatever,  or  Inure  lo  the  benefit  of  auy  other  pitboq  othur 
than  the  licensee. 

BoBdii^Sectlon  3.  The  Imnds  Miall  run  to  the  stale  of  Wisconsin,  and  shall 
be  conditioned  for  the  payment  ol  nny  damage  that  any  person  secured  or 
engaged  to  lalmr  for  others  by  Ihe  obligator,  niay  suslaln  liy  reason  of  any 
unauthorised  net,  fraud  or  mlsri'iircHenlutloil  on'  the  part  of  such  agent  for 
such  hiring.  The  b<md  shull  be  Hliil  with  Ihe  1-11/  clerk  If  apprnvi-d  by  the 
eominon  cnun-'ll.  with  the  village  rii-onler  If  appvnviil  by  the  village  conncll, 
and  with  Ihe  eiinuly  cli-rk  If  apiimviil  hy'the  iiiunCy  iHuird  of  any  couiily.  Any 
IM'rsoit  licenw'd  and  having  given  bond  us  herein  provided  uiny.  while  euti- 
tlniilug  to  reside  or  mululaln  his  olBce  at  the  place  mcntliined  In  such  lU-e 
liroseeute  h's  said  business  In  any  par 

Ppraonm  ciiBrnsei]  to  nmrkc. — Sec 
to  work  for  others  by  one  so  llecused  n 
copy  In  duplicate  of  Ihe  lerms  of  shcI 
compenBatioo,  kind  of  service  to  be  pe 
with  full  name  and  address  of  Ihe 
authorizing  the  hire  of  such  person,  on 
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And  ttny  p«rsou  hired  or  CDgaged  to  work  lor  others  liy  one  bo  Utenscii  iia 
nforcHaicI,  who  shDll  fall  to  get  cuiployoieDt  aceorillug  to  the  termu  o(  such 
contrnct  of  hire  or  cm  ploy  men  t,  by  reason  of  nuy  uiisulhot^xcil  act,  frnud  or 
inlsrepreai-ntatlon  on  llie  pnrt  of  such  agent,  may  Lrlng  un  nctlou  upoii  said 
liond,  and  nmy  recover  in   sucb  nvllou  uenlnst  the  priuclpui   and  saretlt^   Ihc 

fraud  or  mlarep  resell  la  tlou,  together  wtfh  hla  costs,  illahumeiui-iitM,  Id  kucIi 
nction:  provided,  however,  that  nolhlng  coutnlueJ  herein  Hhall  npply  to  ngrn- 
des  conducted  by  n'omen  tor  the  piirpuse  ot  aecuilug  enipJoyuieiit  for  fcoinlca 


Tliis  is  the  law  under  which  free  employment  offices  in  Wis- 
consin wore  organized.  As  the  provisions  in  tlie  same  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  law  as  a  wliole  quite  lengthy,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  summarize  the  more  import- 
ant provisions  under  their  respective  heads  and  present  the  same 
in  a  briefer  form: 

Sumu:aries  of  ciiap,ter  420,  j-aws  of  iwa. 

2.  Purpose — 

To  receive  appllcallong  of  those  seeking  <'ui|>lr>yiuciil  and   (huHe  seeking  for 
help. 
Superintendent— 

One  for  each  office  created  by  section  1  to  devote  entire  time  to  duties. 
Appointment- 
Governor  appoints  upon  recommendntlon  of  comnilnBloaer. 
Term— 

Tennre  of  office— Two  years. 


''h  11  I  1  d      p|Ii     tl  n  1  I  f 

k  d    <    d      t 

Sh  11    k    p       p  gl  (  h         g  t  I  sp        I 

d      tl        f  1 1  ltd  I    tl  led  1  el 

d  p     d    t    hlld         If  d        htlft  hlJeamy 

eq  1 

<^b  11   Im      II  t  I         m        1     t     iFl  h   p  1     Ip  1   m       ft  d   co 

p  rat     with     mpl  y 
Sh  II  m  k  1      port    f  w    k  d         with     t  I  tn     t     f 

mml    I  I     D      ml        f      y  II  g  (    t  II 

Sh  11  rppo      t     th         mml     I  Tl      sd         f         h  k  th  ml 

f     ppli  I     d      h         till  d     pp]       I  t    h     h  gl     1  g    r 
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Sncli  ILsta  Hbdll  not  contain  tbe  Dames  or  addresses  ol  appllcauta;  bot 
(be  sltoatlons  dCHlred  and  number  at  pcrsuns  wanted  at  each  occit 
pat  ion. 

Sbn[l  re|)ort  niinilji.T  anil  chnractoc  of  positions  setuped  daring  tbe  prc- 

cedtoff  ireek. 
SliBll  perform   sni-b  otber  duties   In   colli'i-tlon   of  statistic  as  coniniiB- 

sloiier  may  require. 
Sball  not  reeclvc  nor  charge  a  fee  or  compensation  from  aaf  applicant— 

Penaltj. 
Removal  of— 

If  not  dnly  diligent  In  pcrformDnce  of  his  duties  he  may  be  summoaed 

before   eommlssloner   to   show    cnuac    why    he   ribMilij    iih>l    l>t'    .  < .  ,...- 

mended  for  cemoral. 
Removal,  causes  of- 

Low  percenlnse  ol  poaltluna  Bceiircd  lo  upplicauta. 

Ijick  of  Inlclllgeiit  iutercHt  !n  work  or  general  luaptltndo  or  Inoffleleuey. 


Special  register  not  to  be  open  lo  public. 

The   commlsaloner   shall    moke   do   statistical   publication   nblcb   would 

reveal  tbe  ideutlly  of  applkanla. 
If  applicant  declines  to  ansn-cr  aay  special  register  question  he  shall  not 

forfeit  right  to  employment. 
Appllcaals  Dot  to  receive  help  or  benefit  of  the  office  who  are  on  a  strike 

or  lock-out. 
tio  Hats  of  vBCunclea  shall  be  exposed,  where  they  can  be  copied  by  such 

persons. 

Commissioner— 
□atles- 

UpoD  receipt  of  lists,  not  later  than  Saturday  of  each  week,  shall  print 
a  sheet  sbowlng  separately  and  in  combination  tbe  lists  received  from 
all  employment  ol&ccs. 
Shall  moll  on  each  Saturday  two  of  sueh  sbeeta  to  each  an  port  nt  en  dent. 

one  to  be  filed  by  blm,  tbe  other  to  be  posted. 
Shall  mall  to  factory  IniipevtorB  a  copy  of  such  sheet. 
Shall  publish  annual  report  of  superintendent. 

Factory  inspectors— 
Duty— 

To  assist  in  apcnrlng  altustiona  for  applicants. 
Secure  co-operation  of  employers  of  labor  In  foctorlea, 

Notify  superintendent  of  vacancies  oc  opportunities  of  empluyment  which 
may  come  to  their  notice. 


Sball  be  opened  within  S)  days  nficr  appointment  of  superlntendout  In 
such  locality  aa  au  perl  men  dent  and  commlssIoDer  may  deem  best. 

Coat  of  equipping  £.nd.matnlalnlng  offices  to  he  paid  out  .of  ti-rasury. 

Rent  not  to  exceed  Bve  hundred  doUnra. 

OOices  to  be  occupied  In  conjunction  with  olllccs  of  Bureau,  If  such  oBlec 
la  In  such  city. 

If  not.  clly  to  fnmiah  and  equip  office  without  eipenao  to  the  slate. 

Separate  rooms  are  to  be  proylded  for  women. 
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WordTBe  of— 

"WiBconalu  Free  Kiiiploynipiit  OtHio." 
I'rlvate  eniployiupnt  aaciicy— 

Not  to  open  office  wheri:  free  emiiloyuiuiit  iiHli-u  Ix  mlalillsLitl  oxi'ejil  a 

Ikeuso  Is  Bocured  from  Hecrclory  of  Htntc. 
Sbnll  not  print,  pulilisb  or  palaC  on  anr  atgo,  wlndoiv  or  uenspnpor  |iubll- 
CBtlon  a  name  simLLar  to  WLai-onBlii  Kroe  Employ meut  Agi>n<ry-Pi>n- 
ally. 
AppUcont— 

"AppLlcaut  for  employnipnt"    Is  eoiislrvieil   to   iiirnu   nny   peisoii    aoeklng 

work  of  any  Inwful  character. 
"Appllraut  for  help"— niiff   portion  neeklni;  help  lu  any  logitlmntc  eutui'- 

"Wnrk"  upplivs  to  any  tnirful  occuputlon,  to  lui'lude  prufexalouul  serrlev. 
Stntlouery— 

rrliiUng,  liloiikB,   blank   Imokii,   B(alloit.Ty  ami   postage,  eni'li  ns  may  be 

neeeSBaiy  for  olHees.   shnll   be  fiirttlHbt'd  by  secretary   of  stale  upon 

reijalsltlon  fur  Ibe  eamc  inudc  by  commlss.oner. 

The  provisiona  of  aection  1  of  the  foregoing  act  confine  the  . 
state  free  employment  bureaus  at  present  to  two  cities — -Mil- 
waukee and  Superior — and  thoro  Iiavo  been,  tlierefore,  but  two 
such  offices  opened  in  tlip  state. 

Tliei-e  are  several  sections  of  tlie  law  that  contain  esi^eciully 
interesting  provisions.  Sections  8  and  10  are  much  the  same  as 
the  corresiJonding  sections  of  the  Illinois  law.  One  jirohibits 
the  superintendent  of  a  bureau  from  exhibiting  any  list  of  names 
and  addresses  of  applicants  for  employment  to  any  employer 
whose  workmen  are  on  a  strike  or  who  are  locked  out.  This  sec- 
tion was  inserted  out  of  consideration  for  the  rights  of  organized 
labor  and  for  the  purpose  of  ])reventing  the  state,  from  being 
made  the  tool  of  any  parties  in  their  couflicts  with  wage  earners. 

Section  10  is  designed  as  a  safeguard  against  private  employ- 
]iient  agencies  and  was  inserted  with  the  expectation  that  such 
agoueies  would  soon  disappear  from  cities  provided  with  state 
employment  offices.  In  such  <'ities  no  private  agency  may  be 
opened  without  first  obtaining  a  license,  the  fee  for  which  is 
$100  per  year.  All  such  agencies  in  the  state  must  also  file  bonds 
in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  which  guarantees  patrons  against  loss  on 
account  of  fraud  aiul  misrepresentation  by  agents. 

Co-o]icration  between  state  employnienf  agencies  and  state  fac- 
tory inspectors  is  made  mandatory  by  aection  4.    Tlitr  inspectors 
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are  expected  to  assist  very  considerably  in  bringing  employers 
and  state  employment  agencies  together. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
tho'Superior  state  employment  agencies  there  were  filed  with 
these  offices  9,002  applications  for  employment  and  9,051  for 
help.  Through  the  ofiiees  7,380  applicants  were  given  employ- 
ment. The  aggregate  numbers  and  percentages  of  the  applica- 
tions received  and  filled  during  the  year  ending  June  28,  1902, 
by  the  two  offices  mentioned,  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 


SHOWING,  BY  OCCUPATIONS.  THE  NUMlfBR  OP  MALE  APPLICANTS 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  THE  A  P  I' I,  IC  AT  JONS  FOB  KELP  AND  POSITIONS 
FILLED  IN  THE  MILWAUKBB  OFFICE  DUIUNG  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  a,  1M£. 

Male — Mllirnukce. 
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MlLWADKEE-ContinuEd. 
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CLAflliriCATlON  OF  PoSITIOHS. 


Ndmbkb  or  Applica- 


plorment.       ^<"  '"''P 


PanwBiberB  ■ 
Pantn'man  ■ 


rnper  banger  ... 
Pattern  maker  . 

I'Ipe  fitter 

Plater  


Proofreartor  

Repnlcurs  Hothing  .. 


Shot-makers 

Shopman  

BoMcltonl 

Sorters  (lumber)  , 

StenmDtter 

Stenographera  .   . 
Stone  cuttera 


Tailors'  apprfDHces  .. 


Telegraph  operators  . . 


Tool  dWBRer  .. 


Trpeaettera  ,   ... 
TTppwrlter  opera 

Tnclprtakpr's  bbs^ 
'WsEOD  makers  . 


WholPmle  tinnBe"", 
Window  washer  . 

Wire  weaver 
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SHOWINO  BY  OCCUPATIONS  THE  NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  AITLICANTS 
FOB  EMPLOYMENT,  THR  APPLlCATlnNS  I'"OB  HBt,P  AND  THE  POSI- 
TIONS F1LI,E1>  IN  TUB  MII.WAUKKB  OFFICE  DUUING  TUB  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  28.  1902. 
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Tho  foregoing  two  taltlos  show  the  work  of  the  Free  Employ- 
ment office  in  !ilihvaulcee  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
The  first  in  order  gives  the  number  of  the  male  applicants  and 
their  occupRkinns,  the  applications  for  help,  and  the  number  of 
positions  fillpd.  The  seennd  t^ble  in  order  show  the  correapond- 
ing  facts  for  the  females. 
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In  tlie  table  for  tlic  males  it  i8  seen  that  tlie  applicants  for  em- 
ployment during  the  year  numbered  3,93C;  that  the  applicants 
for  help  nmnbored  3,424  and  that  2,674  positions  were  filled. 
Of  the  3,936  applicants  for  employment  67.9  per  cent,  thus  se- 
cured positions;  while  of  those  who  were  looking  for  help  78.1 
per  cent,  secured  such  help.  Those  who  were  seeking  work 
exceeded  the  help  sought  by  512  persons. 

Of  the  positions  filled  the  greatest  number  Is  in  that  of 
'laborers,"  in  fact  they  constitute  practically  one  half  of  all  the 
jHJsitions  filled.  Factory  hands  is  the  next  in  importance  fol- 
lowed by  farm  hands  and  teaTiiatoi-s.  This  also  holds  good  with 
respect  to  applications  for  help  and  employment.  In  these  oc- 
cupations the  demand  as  well  as  the  supply  was  the  greatest  and 
our  work  the  most  eft'ective. 

The  table  for  the  females  shows  that  the  number  of  the  appli- 
cants for  position  was  673,  that  the  applications  for  help  num- 
bered S66;  and  that  511  positions  were  filled.  About  76  per 
cent,  of  those  who  sought  work  Ihus  secured  the  saraej  whilo  only 
about  59  per  cent,  of  tliose  who  were  looking  for  some  one  to  em- 
ploy were  able  to  find  what  they  were  in  search  of. 

Of  the  applicants  for  employment  the  greatest  number  camo 
from  those  whoso  occnjiation  was  in  the  domestic  service.  The 
table  shows  that  203  sought  employment  as  domestics,  6  as 
diahwasliers,  26  as  cliambonnaids,  37  as  cooks,  60  as  kitchen 
girls,  51  as  servants,  while  there  were  others  who  sought 
work  in  occupations  kindred  to  this  service.  Next  in  impor- 
tance comes  tliose  who  looked  for  employment  to  the  factories. 
Clerks  are  perhaps  the  third  in  point  of  number. 

The  applirtmts  for  help  in  the  domestic  service  and  factory 
work  also  greatly  ontnumlwr  all  others.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
jKisitions  filled.  Clerks,  stenographers,  bookkceiiers,  show  a  few 
but  comparatively  speakng  the  numlicr  is  small. 

The  next  two  tables  In  order  represent  the  business  in  the  Su- 
perior oiRee  during  the  same  period.  By  occupations  they  give, 
first  the  applications  for  employment,  then  in  the  same  way  the 
application  for  help,  and  lastly  the  positions  filled. 
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SHOWING.  BY  Ov-CCPATIOSS,  THE  NUMBER  OF  MALE  APPLICAST! 
FOR  EMl-LOYMKST,  THE  APPLICATIOSS  FOR  UELP.  AKD  TIIK  Pi> 
BITI0N8  FILLED  IN  THE  SUl-EBIOU  OFFICE  DL'BING  THE  YEAR 
ENDINU  JUNE  28TU,  1902. 
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SnOWINQ,  BY  OCCUI'ATION,  THE  NUMBEIt  XtF  THE  FEUALB  APPLI- 
CANTS FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  THE  APPLICATIONS  FOH  HELP  AND 
THE  POSITIONS  KILLED  IN  TUB  SUPKUIOR  OFFICE  DUBINO  .TBB 
YEAK  BS"DINa  JUNE  28,  1902. 
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The  preceding  hvo  tables  relate  to  the  work  in  the  Superior 
ofBce.  The  first  in  order  shows,  among  other  things,  that  4,077 
applications  for  employment  and  4,257  applications  for  help 
were  filed,  while  3,916  positions  were  filled.  The  greatest  num- 
ber by  far  in  all  cases  was  that  of  common  labor — in  fact,  the 
proportion  in  this  respect  is  much  greater  even  than  was  the 
case  in  Milwaukee.  Carpenters  and  factory  hands  were  also 
quite  numerous,  and  as  seen  from  it  this  table  includes  males 
only. 

The  second  table  in  order  relates  to  the  females.  During  the 
first  year  this  office  found  employment  for  279  females,  while  it 
received  316  applications  for  employment  and  504  applications 
for  help.  In  this  case,  as  for  Milwaukee,  most  of  the  applica- 
tions filed  and  positions  filled  were  in  the  domestic  service  or 
kindred  occupations. 

In  comparing  the  work  of  the  two  offices  the  following  appear 
to  be  the  results:  i  .m  .-  i./^.v.v/-v 
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The  Milwaukee  office  received,  when  both  males  and  females 
are  induded,'  4,609  ajiplicattona  for  employment,  4,290  appli- 
cations for  help  and  from  these  succeeded  in  filling  3,187 
positions. 

The  Superior  office,  including  males  and  females,  received 
4,393  applications  for  employment,  4,701  applications  for  help 
and  filled  4,195  positions. 

The  Milwaukee  office  thus  received  216  more  applications 
for  employment  than  Superior.  In  the  other  items,  however, 
Superior  is  ahead.  Thus,  in  ihe  applications  for  help  Superior 
leads  by  471,  and  besides  this  filled  4,195  positions,  as  against 
3,187  for  Milwaukee,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  former  of 
1,004  positions. 


SHOWING,  BV  OCCUPATIONS,  TUK  TOTAL  NUMBKR  01'  THE  MALE 
APPLICANTS  FOlt  EMi'LOYMKNT,  TIIK  APPLICATIONS  FOK  HELP, 
AND  THK  iJ'OSITIONS  FII.T.KD  IN  THE  OFFICES  IX  MILWAUKEE 
AND   SUPEItlOU  COMBINED    DURINO   THE    YEAIt   ENDING   3VSH  28. 
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CLASaiTICATIOH  OF.POBITIOMS. 
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SHOWING.   BY  OCCUPATION'S,  TUK  TOTAL  NUilREH  OF  THE   FEMALE 

APPLICANTS  KOU  EMPLOYMENT,  THE  APPLICANTS  FOK  HELI-  AM)  I 
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In  the  preceding  two  tables,  the  first  of  which  relates  to 
males  and  the  seeond  to  females,  have  been  combined  all  the 
figrircs  for  the  two  offices.  Tbcpo  tables  thus  show  for  the  males 
and  females,  respectively,  the  total  niimber  of  the  appUeati<»s 
for  employment  and  help  filed  and  the  number  of  positions 
filled.  ,,,„.,,,, ^,^- 
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The  table  for  the  male  appHcanta  show,  among  other  things, 
that  the  total  applications  for  employment  was  8,013;  that  the 
applications  for  help  numbered  7,681,  and  that  C,590  positions 
were  filled. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  applications  for  employment  were 
received  from  "common  labor."  Factory  handa  are  the  next  in 
order  in  this  respect,  with  farm  hands,  teamsters  and  carpenters 
in  the  order  named.  There  are  several  other  occupations  in 
which  figures  are  quite  high,  but  those  given  are  in  the  lead. 
What  is  true  in  this  respect  for  the  applications  for  employment, 
is  practically  true  for  the  applications  for  help  and  the  positions 
filled. 

The  table  for  the  female  applicants  show  that  the  applica- 
tions for  employment  numbered  980;  that  the  applications  for 
help  numbered  1,370,  and  that  the  positions  filled  numbered 
790. 

Domestic  and  kindred  occupations  show  the  greatest  number 
of  applicants  and  positions  filled. 

In  the  following  table  the  male  applicants  for  employment 
have  been  classified  according  to  the  number  of  positions  filled. 
This  classification  will  be  found  interesting  and  should  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  basic  table. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  POSITIONS  FILLED. 
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This  table  is  a  sort  of  classified  summary  of  the  table  for  the 
total  male  applicants  for  both  offices.  The  classifications  are 
based  upon  the  positions  filled, 
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The  first  class  in  order  includes  all  occupations  in  which  50 
or  more  positions  were  filled.  The  positions  filled  in  this  class 
wore  5,855,  or  88.84  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  all  classes  making 
an  average  of  1,171  positions  to  each  of  the  6  occupations.  The 
applications  for  help  in  this  class  numbered  6,382,  or  83.Q9  per 
cent,  of  the  total ;  and  the  applications  for  employment  num- 
bered 6,251,  or  78.01  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  occupations  in  this  class  were  carpenters,  factory  hands, 
farm  hands,  laborers,  and  teamsters. 

Tlie  second  class,  that  for  25  hut  under  50  positions,  includes 
8  occupations,  428  applications  for  employment,  305  applica- 
tions for  help,  and  248  positions  filled.  The  occupations  in  this 
case  were :  Apprentices,  chore  boy,  chore  man,  cooks,  distribu- 
torsj  dish  washers,  machinists  and  porters. 

The  third  class  in  order  that  for  15  but  under  25  positions 
filled  includes  8  occupations,  2C9  applications  for  employment, 
251  applications  for  help  and  166  positions  filled.  The  occu- 
pations were:  Bammon,  delivery  boy,  firemen,  harvest  hands, 
moulders,  office  boy,  saw  mill  hands,  and  solicitors. 

The  two  classes  which  follow  include  5  but  under  15  positions, 
and  under  5  positions.  The  first  of  these  includes  25  occupa- 
tions and  213  positions  filled,  the  second  includes  64  positions 
and  108  positions  filled. 

The  last  class  in  order  made  up  all  occupations  in  which  ap- 
plications for  employment  and  help  were  filed,  but  in  which  no 
position  was  filled.  It  includes  67  occupations,  and  the  appli- 
cants for  employment  numbered  142,  while  the  applicants  for 
help_  numWed  41, 

In  the  following  two  tables  the  male  and  female  persons  are 
classified  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  comparisons  easier. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  POSITIONS  PILLED. 
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The  preceding  table  is  a  summary  TClating  to  the  female  ap- 
plicants. It  includes  those  for  both  offices,  and  the  classifica- 
tion, as  in  tho  tabic  for  the  males,  is  based  upon  the  positions 
filled. 

The  first  class  in.  order  that  for  50  positions  and  more  filled, 
includes  only  3  occupations,  but  wliile  weak  in  point  of  occu- 
pations it  is  strong  in  point  of  the  number  of  the  applications, 
and  positions  filled.  -Tims  it  is  seen  that  this  class  includes 
considerably  over  one-half  of  the  applications  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  positions  filled. 

Tho  class  "25  but  under  50"  has  4  occupations,  22.05  per 
cent,  of  tho  applications  for  employment,  28.6S  per  cent,  of  tlie 
applications  for  help,  nnd  20.61  per  cent,  of  the  positions  filled. 

Tlie  remaining  classes  include  but  a  small  proportion  of  tho 
applicants  and  positions  filled. 

The  tables  which  follow  deal  with  the  respective  number  and 
per  cent  of  the  male  and  female  applicants  for  each  offiefc  as 
well  as  for  the  total  of  both  oliices. 
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NUMBKR  AND  PKR  CENT.  OF  AI'PIJCATIOSS  FOIt  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
HELP  AND  POSITIONS  PILLED  IN  THE  MILWAUKEE  OFFICE  DUIt- 
ISa  YEAR  ENDING  JCMS  28,  I9ta. 
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This  table  relates  to  tlie  Milwaukee  office.  In  this  office  ap- 
plipations  for  employment  numbered  4,60y,  of  which  3,936, 
or  85.40  per  e«nt.  wore  for  male,  and  673,  or  14.60  per  cent, 
wero  for  female  b^lp. 

Tho  applications  for  help  was  4,290.  Of  tliis  number  3,434, 
or  79.81  per  cent,  were  for  male,  and  866,  or  20,19  per  cent. 
for  female  help. 

Tho  positions  filled  number  3,185,  o£  which  3,6T4,  or  83.90 
per  cent  were  with  male  and  511,  or  16.10  per  cent,  with  female 
help. 

AND  PKR  CENT.  OP  APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
HELP  AND  POSITIIiNa  PILLED  IN  THE  SUPERIOR  OFFICE  DURING 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  28,  1902. 
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Tlio.total  nunilx?r  of  tlie  applications  for  employment  filed 
in  the  Superior  office  was  4,3!).'),  of  which  92.87  per  cent,  were 
from  male  and  7.13  per  cent,  from  female  persona. 

Tdtul  applications  for  help  were  4,761.  Of  these  89,42  per 
cent,  wvrc  for  male  find  10.58  per  cent,  for  female  ^^^P*\-,,-,n|r 
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In  this  office  4,195  positions  were  filled,  of  which  3,916,  or 
93.35  per  t-eiit.  were  filled  with  male  help  and  279  or  6.65  per 
ceut.  with  fianale  help. 

NUMDKR  AND  I'EB  CKNT.  OF  AM'LICATIONS  rOH  KMITAJYMENT  AND 
HELP  AND  I-OSITIOXa  FILLED  IN  MlI.WAtrKHK  ANP'  SUI'KItlOK 
OFFICBa  FOB  TUB  YKAIt  ENDING  JUNE  28.  I>02. 
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This  table  gives  the  totals  for  both  the  Milwaukee  and  Su- 
perior offices.  It  shows  tliat  of  tlie  9,002  applicants  for  em- 
ployment 8,013,  or  89  per  cent,  were  males  and  989,  or  11  per 
cent,  were  females. 

Of  the  9,051  applications  for  help  7,031,  or  84.86  per  cent, 
were  for  male  and  1,370,  or  15,14.por  cent,  for  female  help. 

In  all  7,380  positions  wore  filled  in  both  offices.  Of  these 
6,590,  or  89.29  per  cent,  were  filed  with  male,  and  790,  or 
10.71  per  cent  with  female  liclp. 

The  ne.tt  preceding  three  tables  are  a  summary  of  the  totals 
as  well  as  showing  the  applicants  by  sex.  The  first  in  order 
gives  tlie  males,  females  and  total  of  both  for  the  Milwaukee 
office;  the  second  gives  the  same  facts  for  the  Siiperior  office; 
and  the  third  or  last  gives  the  totals  or  figures  for  both  offices 
when  combine<l,  , 

In  both  offices  tlie  applications  received  and  positions  filled 
are  reported  into  this  bureau  at  the  end  of  each  week  and  the 
records  of  the  saino  closed.  It  has-often  happened  in  the  Mil- 
waukee office,  however,  that  the  applications  have  been  filled 
later  on.  In  such  iasca  the  old  application  has  been  regarded 
as  a  new  one  and  counted  again.  Thus,  while  not  effecting  in 
any  way  tho  miinl>er  of  Iho  positions  filled  or  reported  in  lliesc 
pages,   may,    in  one  sense,   or   if  tho  persons   who   make  them      i 
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should  be  counted  instead  of  the  appHcatiOTis  made  by  them, 
be  said  to  have  caused  some  duplications  in  the  applications 
reported.  It  is  of  course  plain  that  during  a  given  period  the 
same  person  nafty  apply  more  than  once.  The  question  when 
this  occurs  is  whether  to  count  the  subsequent  visits  or  appli- 
cations. In  these  records  each  applicant  was  counted  regard- 
less of  whether  the  applicants  had  applied  previously  or  not. 
Whether  this  has  caused  any  duplications  depends  entirely  upon 
whether  the  applicants  or  the  applications  should  be  counted. 
In  order  to  open  a  way  for  either  method  he  following  lists 
have  been  prepared  showing  the  number  o£  male  and  female  ap- 
plicants respectively  who  secured  positions  on  a  subsequent  ap- 
plication. I      I 

Male. 

Apprentices  1 

BnmniBD  S 

Blachsmllh  ! 

BUcksTDltb's  helper  S 

Beach  moulder 1 

Bell  hor  1 

Cabinetmakers   5 

Carpenters   12 

Cboro  boy  I 

Clerks  3 

Clerks,  grocer  1 

Clerks,  kotel  1 

Cooks '/.'/./"/."v.v/.v.v/. ////.'// /./"."//./'. /.i;:;!:^  & 

Coremakers  B 

Dulrj-niHii  Hnd  wife  1 

Deliver;  boy  1 

Dellvpty  man   1 

Dlatrlbators  I 

Rlec t ridans  1 

Rnfflneer  1 

Rrect Ids  engineer  1 


A"' 

Pactorr  hand  ■■ 
Farm  band  


Jnnltora 

MachialiitB 

MacblnlBtB'  helper  .. 

Mason  

MPBuenaerboy  

MIUwvlRht  

Moulders   

Iffl-^  bey  


..;igk 
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Pan  wasb^r 

FB[)«r  hanger '... 

Bepair  men'!!!!!! 

Hxnsagp  mfiker  ., 


Soltrltor  

ScenofCTipherB  .. 

TBllors 

Tenmstera  

TiKil  mater  

Wagon  msket  .. 
Warter  

Watchman  

Wood  carver". V.'. 
Wood  chopper  .. 
Wood  tamers  .. 

Total 


POSITIONS  SECCBKD  AGAINST  ArPLICATIONS  PREVIOUSLY  FILED,  OB 
ON  A  SUBSEQUENT  APPLICATION. 

Females. 

Casb  girl i 

blQEag  room  girl  T 

DonicRtlcH IS 

Factory  haods 11 

Honsekeeper  S 

Kitchen  gin  i 


Waitress 4 

Total  64 

From  tliese  two  tables  we  see  that  467  male  persons  and  6'4 
female  persons  secured  positions  after  the  records  of  their  first 
application  had  Ix^en  closed  and  reported  in  to  the  hureau,  or, 
in  other  words  positions  were  found  for  them  ou  a  subsequent 
application.  If  this  has  cauwd  any  duplication,  then,  in  order 
to  get  at  tho  absolute  number  of  applications  for  employment 
and  help,  these  fi^ires  for  Milwaukee  and  for  the  total  for  both 
places  should  be  reduced  by  the  above  figures. 

Tho  report  for  Milwaukee  shows  3,939  applications  for  em- 
ployment and  3,424  applications  .for  liolp.  If  these  figures  aro 
reduced  by  4C7  tlie  male  applications  for  employment  will- 
number  3,469  and  Uiosc  for  help  2,!)57. 

Tbe  Milwaukee  reports  also  show  for  the  females  673  ai>plij|p 
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cations  for  omploymcnt  and  802  for  help.  If  tliese  figures 
arc  reduced  by  64  tlie  Lalance  will  be  609  and  802  respectively. 

TliG  Superior  office  is  not  in  any  affected  by  this.  But  the 
totals  for  botli  offices  should  of  course  be  reduced  by  the  same 
figures. 

After  tliis  reduction  is  made  tbe  figures  for  the  males  will 
read:  Applications  for  employment  7,540;  applications  for 
help  7,214;  and  the  positions  filled  6,590. 

The  figures  in  the  totals  for  the  females  after  being  reduced 
by  Ct  -will  read :  applications  for  employment  925 ;  applications 
for  help  1,299 ;  positions  filled  790. 

The  totals  for  both  mains  and  females  after  this  correction 
should  read:  applications  for  employment  8,471;  applications 
for  help  8,520;  positions  filled  7,3S0. 

As  said  the  positions  filled  are  in  no  way  affected  by  these 
corrections. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  APPLICATIONS  FOK  EMPI.OTMENT. 

As  already  explained,  those  who  apply  for  employment  ore 
requested  to  fill  out  an  application  for  the  same  which  contains 
a  number  of  questions  that  bear  more  or  less  remotely  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  applicant.  Tlie  real  purpose  of  these 
fjupstions  is  to  obtain  information  tliat  may  be  of  value  for 
statistical  purposes,  or  that  can  be  used  as  means  through  which 
some  additional  light  concerning  the  condition  of  the  big  army 
of  wage-earners,  can  he  presented  to  the  students  and  to  the 
public.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  applicants 
are  not  obliged  to  fill  out  those  applications  in  full.  It  is  not 
a  condition  upon  which  their  case  will  receive  attention.  Tlie 
information  they  impart,  outside  of  the  mere  facts  that  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  obtain  employment  for  them,  is 
given  voluntarily. 

From  about  July  1st,  1901,  to  about  January  1st,  1902,  or 
during  a  period  of  six  months,  3,890  persons,  or  a  fraction  over 
82  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  who  applied  for  employment, 
filled  out  one  of  these  applit-ation  blanks  more  or  legs  fully. 
The  information  in  these  blanks  has  been  compiled  in  eleven 
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tables  which,  tt^thor  with  an  analysis  of  the  same,  is  pre- 
sented in  this  part. 

The  3,800  persons  included  were  classified  into  36  separate 
or  distinct  trades  or  occupations  and  5  miscellaneous  classea. 
The  36  separate  occupations  need  no  explanation,  as  the  name 
indicates  their  nature.  In  the  case  of  the  5  miscellaneous 
classes,  however,  llip  situation  is  different,  as  each  one  of  these 
classes  is  made  up  of  persons  of  various  ocenpations.  Thus 
numbers  37  and  38  include  the  reports  of  7!)  and  278  persons, 
respectively,  who  reported  that  they  had  no  regular  occupation 
but  found  employjnent  at  anything  they  could  get.  Number 
39  was  compiled  from  the  reports  of  upholsterers,  millers, 
electricians,  wagonmakers,  masons,  hamessmakers,  coopers, 
plumbers,  book  binders,  shoemakers,  roofoPs,  tinners,  "foundry- 
men,  all  of  which  come  under  skilled  trades.  Number  40  in- 
cludes photographers,  dni^sts,  collectors,  artists,  musicians, 
reporters.  Number  41  includes  gardeners,  cruisers,  lumber 
scalei's,  barbers,  nurses,  scainstresses,  florists,  bridgemen,  hell 
hoys,  laundryraen,  watchmen,  packers,  deliverjraen,  bottlers, 
liverymen,  strandors,  soldiers,  chippers,  miners  and  woods  fore- 
men. Number  39  includes  42  persons,  number  40  includes  32 
persons,  and  number  41  includes  77  persona.  These  classifica- 
tions are  far  from  satisfactory  for  the  best  statistical  purposes, 
but  owing  to  the  small  number  of  reports  in  each  occupation, 
and  to  other  circumstances,  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  made 
without  treating  each  occupation  separately. 

As  stated  above,  the  facts  reported  by  the  applicants  for  em- 
ployment were  compiled  and  arranged  in  eleven  tables,  each  of 
which  cover  one  page,  and  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Table  I  shows  the  respective  numl>er  of  persons  who  resided 
in  the  city  where  the  application  was  made  or  outside  of  said 
city;  the  respective  numlicr  who  wore  native  born,  naturalized, 
and  not  naturalized ;  and  the  respective  number  who  were  mar- 
ried and  single. 

Table  II  shows  the  respective  munber  of  persons  whoso  last 
employment  was  in  the  city  and  outside  of  the  city;  tlie  num- 
ber wlio  were  bom  in  Wisconsin,  in  other  United  States,  and  in 
other  countries;  and  the  numl>er  who  desired  ,efliplpyipeptvm|c 
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their  trade  or  occupation,  and  at  some  other  wort  than  their 
trade. 

Table  III  gives  the  respective  number  who  were  members 
and  who  were  not  members  of  some  labor  or  trade  unitm ;  the 
number  who  were  willing  to  accept  employment  away  from  the 
place  or  city  where  they  lived  and  the  number  who  were  not 
willing  to  do  so;  and  the  number  who  left  the  last  employer 
for  a  stated  cause. 

Table  IV  shows  the  respective  number  who  were  in  good, 
fair,  and  poor  health;  the  number  who  conld  read  and  write; 
and  the  respective  number  who  could  furnish  references,  and 
who  could  not  furnish  any. 

Table  V  gives  the  classified  age  of  tlie  persons  who  were  seek- 
ing employment.  The  classifications  in  this  case  run  from  15 
years  and  under  to  over  55  years  of  age. 

Table  VI  shows  the  classified  years  those  who  sought  employ- 
ment had  lived  in  this  country. 

Table  VII  relates  to  the  length  of  time  those  who  applied  for 
employment  had  resided  in  this  state.  In  this  case  the  years  of 
residence  were  classified  in  the  same  way,  or  upon  the  same 
basis,  as  in  the  table  which  precedes  it,  showing  the  years  of 
residence  in  this  country. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  number  of  tliose  seeking  work  who 
were  married  and  tlie  number  of  children  to  each  family. 

Table  IX  shows  the  number  of  families  and  the  number  of 
.  other  persons  than  children  each  of  these  were  suporting. 

Table  X  shows  the  classified  weekly  earnings  received  by  the 
employes  from  their  last  employer.  The  classification  of 
earnings  employed  here  is  the  same  as  that  employed  for  our 
manufacturers'  returns  and  also  used  in  other  parts  of  this  re- 
port. 

Table  XI  shows  the  classified  time  tlie  different  applicants 
had  been  out  of  emploj'ment,  and  the  classified  time  they  had 
remained  with  their  last  employer. 

In  the  following  pages  these  eleven  tables  are  presented  in 
full,  and  tliese  presentations  in  turn  are  followed  by  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  main  facts  given  in  the  tables: 
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CLASSIFIED  YKARS  IN  THIS  COUNTRT. 
Table  VI. 
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CLASSIFIED  YKAKS  IN  THIS  STATE. 
Tnble  VI!. 
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NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  TO  EACH  FAMIL' 
Table  VIII. 
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NUMBER  OF  C 


t  PEHSONB  THAN  CHILDREN  TO  SUPPORT. 
Table  IX. 
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In  the  preceding  tables  are  thus  presented  a  great  many  facts 
that  relate  to  the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who, 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1901,  sought  emplovment  througli 
the  State  Free  Employment  offices  in  Milwaukee  and  Superior. 
The  actual  number  of  persons  included  in  these  tables,  or  from 
whom  more  or  less  complete  data  frere  obtained,  was  3,890.  As 
these  facts  are  of  considerable  importance  it  was  thought  proper 
they  should  be  explained  more  fully  and  hence  the  following 
brief  analysis  of  the  same  is  included. 

In  this  analysis  the  first  presentation  in  order  will  be  the 
one  which  relates  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  applicants. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  whether  the  applicants  lived  in,  or  else- 
where than  in  the  cities  where  the  offices  are  located ; 


1   Numbw. 

— - 

I     ■ 

The  total  number  of  persons  included  in  the  investigation  was 
3,890.  The  total  number  who  reported  as  to  whethpr  they 
lived  in  the  places  where  the  offices  are  located  was  3,882,  or 
practically  entire  number  included.  The  above  table  shows 
that  of  those  who  thus  reported  as  to  place  of  residence  2,300,  or 
59.25  per  cent.,  lived  in  the  place  where  the  application  was 
made,  and  that  1,582  persons,  or  40.75  per  cent.,  lived  elsewhere 
than  in  these  places. 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  have  been  taken  frMn  the  totals 
in  table  I,  the  table  which  shows  the  place  of  residence  by  occu- 
pation. Those  who  may  desire  to  obtain  tlio  facts  in  detail  for 
each  occupation  can  do  so  by  examining  that  table; 


Citi 

enBhip. 
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From  this  presontation,  the  second  in  order  and  which  has 
also  been  compiled  from  table  I,  it  appears  that  all  the  appli- 
cants reported  as  to  their  citizenship.  From  these  reports  it  is 
seen  that  2,481  persons,  or  63.78  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were 
native  bom;  that  1,035,  or  26.G0  per  coit.,  were  naturalized 
citizens ;  and  that  374,  or  9.62  per  cent.,  were  not  naturalized. 
Almost  64  per  cent,  were  thus  native  bom,  as  against  nearly  36 
per  cent,  foreign  bom,  and  of  the  foreign  bom  about  15  per 
cent,  had  failed  to  become  naturalized.  These  figures  represent, 
of  course,  the  total  number  included.  The  proportion  in  each 
occupation  may  be  readily  obtained  by  examining  the  original 
table . 


Harried  or  siDKlo. 

Number. 

Perceat. 

733 
2,812 

3,M7 

Tlie  preceding  presentation  gives  the  number,  respectively, 
of  those  who  were  married  and  of  those  who  were  single.  Of 
the  3,647  persons  who  reported  upon  these  points  it  appears  that 
73ri,  or  20.13  per  cent.,  were  married  and  that  2,912,  or  79.87 
per  cent.,  were  single.  In  this  case  there  were  243  persons  who 
did  not  report  as  requested.  The  figures  in  the  above  presenta- 
tion, as  in  the  two  which  precede  it,  were  taken  from  table  I  in 
tlie  foregoing  series  in  this  portion. 

Table  II  deals  with  the  place  where  the  applicants  were  em- 
ployed last,  the  place  where  bom,  and  the  kind  of  work  desired. 
The  totals  in  each  case  are  as  follows: 


Where 

.-te.p.o.ed. 

Number. 

Perceot. 

.1,U3 
1.757 

of  dtr  . 

3.100 

From  tliis  presentation  it  appears  that  3,100  persons  reported 
as  to  the  place  where  they  were  last  employed.  Of  these  1,343 
persona,  or  43.32  per  cent.,  had  been  last  employed  in  the  city, 
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while  1,757,  or  50.68  per  cent.,  had  been  employed  elsewhere 
than  in  the  city.  As  all  but  1,582  persons  regarded  the  city  as 
their  place  of  residence,  it  is  evident  that  many  had  been  em- 
ployed away  from  their  home. 


PUm  of  birth. 

Numboi'. 

Ferunt. 

WEsco     in 

i;45S 

Z6  30 

OtIUTU.  S 

S7,« 

3,890 

This  table  slioavs  the  place  of  birth.  We  find  in  it  that  1,023, 
or  26.30  per  cent,  of  tlic  applicants  were  bom  in  Wisconsin; 
that  lj458,  or  37.48  j>er  cent.,  were  born  in  other  United  States 
states,  and  that  1,409,  or  30.22  per  cent,  were  bom  in  other 
countries.  Of  the  total  pei-sons  included,  2,481  were  thus  na- 
tive born,  while  1,40&,  or  3G.22  per  cent.,  were  bom  elsewhere 
than  in  the  United  States.  These  figures  agree  substantially 
with  those  in  ;  "ic  table  on  citizenship. 

Kind  of  Wovh  Desired: — Efforts  were  made  to  Ascertain  from 
the  answers  what  proportion  of  tlic  applicants  desired  employ- 
ment at  what  they  reported  as  their  trade  or  occupation  and 
what  proportion  in  some  other  line,  that  is,'in  a  new  trade  or 
occupation.     The  results  of  this  are  as  follows: 


KiDd  ot 

employ  mont. 

Number. 

Per  cant. 

At  11    i     t      I 

'•a 

87  26 

(lllipr  oocuoatlou 

3.-68 

All  but  122  of  the  applicants  replied  directly  or  indirectly  to 
this  qiiestion.  Of  those  who  answered,  3,278  persons,  or  87.26 
per  cent.,  sought  employment  at  work  which  they  regarded  as 
their  trade,  or  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed.  Those 
who  gave  common  labor  as'  tlieir  occupation  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily claasified  in  all  cases,  Ilenee,  in  doubtful  instances, 
it  was  assumed  they  sought  emplo.ymcnt  at  some  sort  of  work 
that  could  be  classed  as  common  labor. 

Tlie  data  in  table  III  rclates  to  whetlier  member  of  labor  on 
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trade  union,  and  willing  to  accept  employment  elsewhere  than 
in  the  city.     The  causes  of  leaving  last  employer  are  also  given. 


Mo-.abBro(  labor  union. 

Nomber. 

— 

3. 068 

3.198 

Prom  this  it  seems  tJiat  3,008  of  the  applicants,  or  05.92  per 
cent.,  were  not  members  of  labor  unions  of  any  kind,  and  that 
130,  or  4.08  per  cent,  were  meinhors  of  some  sort  of  a  union. 
Absolute  reliance  should  not  !)c  placed  in  these  figures,  as  there 
are  reasons  to  bclioTC  that  the  answers  on  tliese  points  were,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  misleading. 


Wnilng  to  Bcci 
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Namber. 
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This  presentation  showH  that  f?,GTi>,  or  77.80  per  cent.,  of 
the  persons  reporting  in  this  roypeot  were  willing  to  accept  em- 
ployment outside  of  the  city,  or  in  other  words,  away  from  their 
home,  and  that  701,  or  22.14  per  cent.,  were  not  willing  to  go 
away  from  home  for  employment.  Almost  all  of  those  who 
were  glad  to  take  employment  away  from  home  were  single,  or 
witliout  family,  ^lany,  while  they  looted  upon  tlie  city  as  their 
place  of  residence,  were  almost  constantly  em])loyed  elsewhere. 
Im  fact,  tliey  only  came  into  tlie  city  when  oft  for  a  rest  or  when 
looking  for  another  job. 
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In  this  presentation  it  is  shown  that  368  persons,  or  15.18 
per  cent.,  left  their  last  employer  simply  because  they  desired 
a  change;  that  472,  or  15.35  per  cent.,  left  their  last  place  be- 
cause their  work  was  completed;  that  211,  or  8.70  per  cent, 
left  their  work  because  of  sickness;  and  that  1,373  persona,  or 
60.77  per  cent,  left  for  some  other  cause  which  is  not  specified 
here.  The  reason  why  so  many  of  the  causes  for  leaving  their 
place  were  not  specified  in  detail  is  simply  this,  that  they  were 
too  numerous  to  be  given  in  detail.  They  varied  from  a  dis- 
agreement of  some  kind  to  a  discharge  for  incompetency. 


OoodhoBlth. 

Nambor. 

Pft  cent 

Oood  health 

't' 

97  83 

3.G«0 

Tlie  condition  of  the  applicants  as  to  their  health  was  quite 
fully  reported.  In  most  cases  they  reported  their  health  tfa 
good.  In  fact  those  who  so  reported  numbered  3,495,  or  97,63 
per  cent.,  of  tJie  whole  number  answering  this  question.  About 
two  per  cent,  said  that  their  health  was  fairly  good,  while  only 
14  were  in  poor  health.  This  is  a  good  showing.  In  fact,  it 
points  to  a  condition  in  this  respect  that  is  certainly  encourag- 
ing. Those  in  poor  health  were  not  as  a  rule  found  in  any  par- 
ticular occupation,  as  is  found  from  the  fact  that  in  table  IV 
they  are  fairly  well  distributed  among  tlie  different  classes. 


Read  SDd  « 

ite. 

K..,,,. 

Par  ceo  t. 

a,*™ 

8,B11 

In  .table  IV  is  further  seen  what  proportion  could  read  and 
write.  Those  who  possessed  these  accomplishmonta  numbered 
3,404,  or  97.24  per  cent.,  of  those  reporting  regarding  it.  Those 
who  oould  not  read  and  write  were  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber, being  only  107,  or  2.76  per  cent.     About  the  figures  given 
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here  tliere  can  be  no  mistake  as  the  applicanta  wore  actually 
put  to  the  teat  by  being  requested  to  fill  out  the  application 
blank. 


Re(er< 

=»* 

Number. 

PST  wnt. 

„  , 

2,1M 

2.m 

The  third  class  of  information  given  in  table  IV  relates  to 
references.  In  thia  connection  we  find  that  2,134  persona 
cither  had  or  Could  produce  references  from  former  employers, 
and  that  Tl2  peraona  did  not  have  any  such  refereneea,  while 
1,044  did  not  reply  at  all  to  thia  question.  The  proportion  who 
would  not  answer  this  question  is  thus  quite  large.  The  reasons 
for  not  answering  were  not  given,  but  the  chances  are  that  the 
omission  is  more  often  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  no  refer- 
ences at  all,  than  to  any  other  cause.  References  are  seldom  ob- 
tained, either  in  the  trades  or  by  those  engaged  at  common  labor. 


Age, 

Noniber. 

P„„... 

iiir'™;.''?y."':. 

„„aer 
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MI 

.       . 

3.519 

Table  V  is  devoted  to  the  age  of  those  who  applied  for  em- 
ployment. Tlie  ages  reported  were  naturally  so  varied  that  they 
could  not  be  given,  in  detail.  For  this  reason  tlicy  were  classi- 
fied into  five  year  periods.  The  table  therefore  shows  by  occu- 
pations the  number  who  were  15  years  or  under,  the  number 
between  16  and  21  years,  and  so  on  until  the  55  year,  when  all 
above  thia  age  are  included  in  one  class. 

From  this  table  as  summarized  above  it  is  scon  that  only  28 
persons  were  under   15  years  of  ago,   and  that  131  persons,  or 
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3.72  per  cent,  of  the  total  reporting  were  55  years  of  age. 
These  are  the  two  extreme  iigiires.  Between  them  there  are 
eight  classes  each  covering  a  period  of  five  years.  The  number 
in  each  o£  these  classes  vary  from  62  persons  in  that  for  those 
who  were  between  51  and  55  years,  to  865  persons  which  is  the 
number  in  the  class  21  to  25  years  of  age.  This  class  thus  in- 
cludes the  greatest  number  of  persons. 

Taking  the  summary  as  n  whole,  wo  find  that  it  includes 
3,519  persons,  of  whom  2,101  were  30  years  of  age  or  under, 
and  2,544  were  35  years  of  age  or  less.  Alx>ut  73  per  cent, 
were  thus  under  35  years  of  age  while  27  per  cent  were  past 
this  limit. 

YEAKS   IN  THIS  COUNTBY. 


Time. 

Number. 

Ppr  cent. 

212 

79 
GO 

38 

1.W9 

The  preceding  is  a  presentation  of  table  VI.  It  shows  the 
flassifieil  years  in  this  country  of  those  who  had  been  bom  in 
some  other  coimtry  together  with  the  per  cent,  of  tho  number 
in  each  class. 

In  this  presentation  we  find  first  that  88  applicants  or  6,25 
per  cent,  of  tliose  born  plaewhero  had  been  in  tliis  country  less 
than  ouo  year;  that  212  or  15.04  per  cent,  had  been  here  from 
1  to  5  yoai-s;  that  250  or  17,74  per  cent,  had  been  here  from  U 
to  10  years;  that  248  or  17.62  per  cent,  had  been  here  from  11 
to  IG  years;  that  259  persons,  or  18.08  per  cent,  had  made  tliis 
country  their  home  from  16  to  20  years.  Tliis  embraces  five 
of  tho  classes  and  includes  1,047  of  tlio  applicants,  or  about 
three -fourths  of  tlie  total  numl)cr  included.  But  continuing 
down  the  tnble  wo  find  further  that  144  persons,  or  10.22  per 
cent  hail  from  91  to  ii5  years  rcsidoneo  here  to  thoir  credit; 
that  79  or  5.60  per  ex'nt.  eounte*]  their  time  at  from  26  to  30 
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years;  that  60  or  4.25  per  cent,  had  heen  here  from  31  to  35 
years;  that  31,  or  alioiit  2  per  cent,  were  reaidcnts  of  a  stand- 
ing varying  from  36  to  40  years;  and  38,  or  2.70  per  cent,  had 
been  in  this  eonntry  over  40  years. 

The  total  numher  born  elsewlicre  was  as  explained  already 
1,40&  persons,  which  number  constitute  about  38,79  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  iiichided  in  this  investigation. 

lEABS  IN'  WISCONSIN. 


Time. 

Namlwr. 

Par  cent 
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1  to    B  j-Mira    n.'  unjvp 

11  to  IB  jrcorB    no  univc 

Zl  to  S  jeara     ti<'  iiiirp 
26  to  30  yiiirs     nrliiKlvp 

..» 

Table  VII  deals  witli  tlic  tiino  the  applicants  had  resided  in 
this  state.  It  gives  tliese  fact  by  industries  and  on  the  whole 
makes  up  a  ralher  iiilercstiiig  e?:hibit. 

The  time  in  this  state  has  been  classified  and  the  first  class 
in  order  is  that  for  those  who  had  boon  since  birth.  The  num- 
ber in  this  class  is  911,  or  25.74  jjer  cent  cent  of  those  who  re- 
ported regarding  it.  It  will  !«  noticed  that  this  figure  varies 
some  from  that  in  table  II  which  shows  the  number  bom  in  this 
stata  This  difference  is  niidoubtcdly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  tliero  -were  applicants  who  wliilo  bom  in  tliia  state, 
liad  lived  in  some  other  state  during  shorter  or  longer  periods, 
and  therefore  conld  n(»t  report  that  they  liad  lived  here  since 
Iiirth.  Tlie  set^md  class  in  order  includes  tliose  wlio  had  lived 
in  the  state  Ian  than  1  year,  and  this  class  is  the  largest  of  all 
including  1,064  personSj  or  30,14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber reporting,  Tlie  next  class  includes  those  who  had  lived 
here  from  1  to  fi  years.  Hero  we  find  654  persons,  or  18.24 
per  cent  of  the  t'ltnl.  From  tliis  on  beginning  with  tlio  fourth 
class  tlie  presentjitioTi  shows  that  20S  or  S,17  per  cent,  had  lived 
in  the  state  fi-om   6  to  10  years;  that  21G  or  C.09   per  cent  aij?,!,. 
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in  the  class  11  to  15  years;  that  185  persons  or  5,23  per  cent, 
■were  found  in  tlio  class  16  to  20  j'ears.  The  classes  thus  men- 
tioned thus  int.'lude  all  \vIio  had  resided  in  the  state  20  years 
and  less  than  this  time,  while  the  remaining  classes  give  those 
who  had  lived  more  than  20  years. '  Beginning  thus  with  tho 
seventh  class  we  find  that  this  class  includes  88  persons,  or  2.41) 
per  cent  of  the  whole;  that  50,  or  1.42  pef  cent,  had  resided 
here  from  26  lo  30  years;  that  32  pei-sons  were  in  the  class  31 
to  35  years;  that  24  persons  were  in  the  class  36  to  40  jears;, 
and  that  32  persons,  or  .00  per  cent,  had  made  Wisconsin  their 
home  for  over  40  years. 

In  considering  the  figures  from  another  point  of  view  it  is 
found  that  2,915  persons,  or  82.20  per  cent  had  lived  in  the 
state  from  pne  day  to  10  years;  that  3,316  persons  had  lived 
here  from  one  day  to  20  years  inclusive;  while  226  persons,  or 
6,39  per  cent,  had  had  this  state  as  a  home  more  than  20  years. 

The  total  number  reporting  in  this  respect  is,  as  seen,  3,542 
persons. 

Xable  VIII  in  this  series  shows,  by  occupation  or  trades,  the 
number  who  were  married,  and  the  luimbcr  of  children  to  each 
family.  From  the  totals  in  this  table  the  following  exhibit  id 
made  up. 


Children. 

K«»ber. 

Fereaut. 

'1E3 
130 

14 

156 

TJfi 

The  whole  mimber  of  fautilics  was  T35.  Of  these  579  or 
T8.8  per  cent,  had  children,  and  150,  or  21.2  per  cent,  had  no 
children. 

Of  the  whole  number  who  wore  married  579  thus  had  chil- 
dren to  bring  up.  In.  classifying  the  families  according  to  the 
number  of  children  it  appears  from  the  above  presentation  that 
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183  families,  or  31.61  per  cent,  had  one  child  each;  that  130 
families  'or  32.46  per  cent,  had  two  children  each ;  that  94 
families  had  three  children  each;  that  65  families  each  had 
four  children ;  that  41  families  each  had  five  children ;  that  34 
families  each  had  six  children ;  that  18  f amiliea  each  had  seven 
children;  and  that  14  families  had  more  than  seven  children 
each.  This  tahle  as  a  whole  furnishes  some  interesting  ma- 
terial for  study  and  comparisons. 

■  Tahle  IX  shows  tlic  number  of  othcp  persons  than  children, 
siich  as  parents  and  other  relatives  who  were  supported  by  tho 
735  families  in  question.  The  totals  in  this  table  are  given  in 
the  following  exhibit. 


E 

FnrallleB  having  olhor  ppwons  brsidpB  chlWren  to  support 

£83 

100.00 

73S 

From  this  we  find  that  588  families,  or  71  per  cent,  of  the 
total  liad  other  persons,  or  relatives  besides  their  own  children 
to  support.  Of  these  476  families,  or  80.95  per  cent  had  one 
person  each  to  support  while  112  families  had  2  or  more  per- 
sona each  for  whose  support  they  were  responsible. 

The  tenth  table  in  the  series  deals  with  earnings.  It  gives 
by  occupations  the  classified  weekly  earnings  received  from 
the  last  employer.     The  figures  are  summarized  as  follows; 


ClBSStQod  weeklr  eBraiiigB. 

Number. 

Percent. 

226 

166 
323 

1 

26 

5a 

'■S 

3.«90 
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From  the  foregoing  presentation  we  find  that  of  the  3>890, 
persons  inveetigated,  3128  reported  as  to  earnings.  Further 
it  is  seen  that  of  those  thus  reported  220  persons,  or  7.22  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  reporting  received  less  than  $5.00 
I>er  week;  that  114,  or  3.64  per  cent  received  $5.00  but  under 
$6.00  per  week;  that  156  received  $6.00  hut  under  $7.00. 
This  brings  us  down  to  the  fourth  class  in  order  that  of  $7.00 
but  under  $8.00  wliich  includes  323  persons,  or  10.32  per  cent 
of  the  whole  nimiher.  This  class  embraces  those  who  received 
$1.25  per  day.  Continuing  do^vn  the  list  it  is  found  that  the 
class  $8.00  but  under  $9.00  includes  113  persons,  and  that  the 
class  $9.00  but  under  $10.00  includes  iOl  persons,  or  12.82 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Tliis  latter  class  comprises  those  wlio  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  da}'.  In  the  balance  of  the  table 
wo  sec  that  695  persons,  or  22,2'2  per  cent,  received  $10.00  but 
under  $12.00;  that  757  received  $12.00  but  under  $15.00; 
that  317  persons  received  $15.00  but  under  $20.00  per  week; 
while  26  persons  or  .83  per  cent  received  $20.00  per  week  or 
over. 

The  class  which  includes  the  greatest  niunber  of  persons  is 
that  of  $12.00,  but  under  $15.00.  The  next  class  in  tliis  order 
of  importance  is  that  of  $10.00,  but  uuder  $12.00;  while  the 
third  in  order  of  importance  is  $9.00,  but  under  $10.00  per 
week.  ;     ■ ;  ,i  t  [  * 

In  looking  over  table  IX  it  will  he  noticed  tliat  a  great  va- 
riety of  oeciipations  are  included,  occupations  in  which  the 
earnings  are  derived  from  all  possible  sources.  Thus  there  are 
tlie  skilled  trades  and  coraiuon  laborer  and  many  other  callings, 
on  the  one  hand,  where  the  earnings  usually  are  received  in 
cash  only.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  women  in  the  domestic 
son'icc,  farm  hands  and  others  whose  wages  consist  not  of  cash 
alone,  but  of  board  and  lodging.  Then  again  there  are  porters 
and  Vi-aiters  whose  earnings  are  made  up  in  various  ways.  As 
the  forpgoing  presentation  inelndes  all  of  tlie  occupations  in  the 
tabic  without  reference  to  their  duties  or  manner  of  paynnent, 
it  must  follow,  as  matter  of  course,  that  the  figures  there  can 
not  be  safely  compared  with  any  other  figures  of  earnings  than 
Buch  as  cover  the  same  field  and  have  been  obtained  and  com- 
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pletfKl  in  the  same  manner.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
Those  who  desire  material  for  comparison  for  individual  occu- 
pations, however,  can  readily  obtain  it  from  table  IX,  where  the 
fign^ires  for  each  are  given  in  detail. 

The  two  presentations  which  follow  are  made  up  with  refer- 
ence to  showing  the  run  of  the  earnings  of  those  who  do  common 
lal>or  and  of  tliose  employed  in  the  various  skilled  trades. 

Tlic  following  presentation  includes  those  who  gave  common 
labor  and  factory  work  as  tli.'ir  <Krcupation  as  compiled  from 
tahle  IX : 


CLASS  iriCAT  ION. 

CoHUON  Labosib. 

Factobi  Hands. 

Numbof. 

Per  ceat. 

Namher. 

PeteeoL 

S 

165 
1 

.9a 

11 
15 

1 

'233 

100.00 

2J 

8.260 

14T 

Here  we  find  the  classified  earnings  of  1,876  common  laborers 
and  of  124  skilled  workers.  For  the  common  laborers  it  is 
found  that  18  of  them,  or  .96  per  cent  of  the  total  number  re- 
porting, received  less  than  $5.00  per  week.  This  is  d  com- 
paratively small  proportion,  and  ono  that  is  not  greatly  in- 
ci-eased  until  in  the  class  $7.00,  but  under  $8.00,  which  in- 
cludes 215  persons,  or  11.52  per  cent.  The  next  class  in  order 
hi:s  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  total,  but  the  class  $9.00,  but 
under  $10.00,  includes  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
whole  number.  From  the  figures  as  a  whole  it  clearly  appears 
that  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75  and  $2.00  were  the  niling  rates  of 
wages  for  those  who  gave  common  labor  as  their  occupation. 

Tlio  following  includes  carpenters,  machinists,  upholsterers, 
millers,    electricians,     wagonmakers,     masons,    harncssmakers, 
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coopers,  plumbers,  book  binders,  shoemakers,  roofers,  tinners, 
foundrymen,  in  about  the  same  pioportion. 


Claraiaed  wMktj  eaniiDgs. 

Nombor. 

Peroent. 

2 

4 

IB 



Id  examining  tbo  above  presontation  many  ratber  interesting 
features  present  themselves.  Thus  we  find  first  that  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  whole  received  less  than  $1.50  per 
day.  In  fact,  the  classes  below  $9.00,  but  under  $10.00,  in- 
clude only  IT  persons,  or  13.60  per  ccnt>  of  the  miraber  report- 
ing. Those  who  are  embraced  in  these  classes  were  evidently 
only  helpers  or  apprentices,  as  the  wages  of  any  competent  work- 
man in  these  trades  were  considerably  al)ove  that  given.  The 
remaining  classes  beginning  with  $9.00,  but  under  $10.00,  show 
proportionately  a  very  large  number.  This  is  substantiated  by 
the  fact  tliat  they  include  108  of  tho  125  persons,  or  86.40  per 
cent  of  the  same,  Tlie  lai^st  number  is  found  in  the  class 
$15.00,  but  under  $20.00 ;  but  this  is  closely  approached  by  the 
class  which  precedes  it,  the  one  of  $1 2.00,  but  under  $15.00,  per 
week. 

Table  XI,  tho  last  in  the  series,  deals  with  the  time  out  of 
employment,  and  the  time  with  tho  last  employer.  The  totals 
in  the  former  case  are  as  follows : 
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Time.: 

Number. 

Pef  ctrnl. 

S,494 

1 

1 

2,S86 

3,890 

From  this  it  appears  that  2,986  persons  out  of  the  3,890  in-, 
eluded,  reported  as  to  the  time  they  had  been  out  of  employ- 
ment. Of  this  number  2,494,  or  83,53  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mimber  reporting,  had  been  out  of  work  less  than  one  month, 
and  429,  or  14.37  per  cent.,  from  1  to  S  months.  Of  tlie  re- 
maining miml>er  30  had  been  out  of  work  from  7  to  12  months,. 
and  23  had  not  had  employment  for  periods  varj'ing  from  1  to  5 
years,  while  only  one  had  been  out  of  work  more  than  five  years. 

The  following  exhiltit  deals  with  the  time  the  applicants  had 
remained  in  the  employ  of  tlieir  last  employer. 


Time.                                                .1 

Number. 

""•"■ 

J 

1.S79 
361 

Totnl  rrportlnft 

ts 

3.rao 

It  is  seen  from  these  figures  that  1,879  persons,  or  80.36  per 
cent,  of  the  number  reporting  upon  it,  remained  with  their  last 
employer  less  than  one  year,  in  most  ca.'ies  a  few  weeks  only; 
that  3C4,  or  15.57  per  cent.,  had  been  in  their  last  place  from  1 
to  5  years,  that  06  had  a  record  in  this  respect  of  from  6  toi  10 
years,  and  29  of  over  10  years. 

This  presentation  contains  many  rather  singular  features. 
To  many  it  will  certainly  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that  over  80  per 
cent,  had  remained  less  than  one  year  with  tlieir  last  employer. 
This  time  certainly  seems  very  short.  What  can  possibly  be 
the  causes  of  it?     Was   it  due   to   sliiftlessness  or  to   some-    i 
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thing  ela©  that  can  I>e  attributed  to  the  employes,  or  is  it  due 
to  the  character  of  the  employment,  or  something  about  the  em- 
ployers? These  are  questions  that  certainly  are  difficult  to  an- 
swer. Perhaps  table  III  offers  a  few  explanations.  In  that 
table  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  472  cases  the  employes  left  be- 
cause the  job  was  completed ;  that  368  persons  quit  because  they 
desired  a  change ;  and  that  1,373  had  left  for  various  other  rea- 
sons which,  while  not  given  in  detail,  were  mostly  of  a  persooal 
character.  These  facts  of  themselves  are  not  much  of  an  ex- 
planation, hut  they  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  employment  in  the  various  ownpations. 
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Employment  and   Earnings  in  Wholesale  and 

Retail  Mercantile  Establishments  — In  Six 

Skilled  Industries— Official  Salaries  in 

Cities,  etc.— Labor  Organizations. 


UiicitT  tlie  above  head  is  presented  in  the  foIloM.'iiig  pages  a 
compilation  of  the  rej)ort.s  of  74  whok^sale  mereaiitile  estalv 
lisIiniontB  in  this  state.  These  reports  include  all  j)er3ons,  ex- 
cept superintendents,  inanagcrs  and  partners  vUo  were  em- 
ployed hy  the  estahlishnieiits  reportinjHf,  and  relate  to  the  classi- 
iicd  weekly  earnings,  the  number  employed  by  months,  the 
lioiira  of  labor  daily,  the  mwle  and  time  of  paying  wages.  Tlie 
figures  giving  the  nnniher  employed  by  months  cover  the  entire 
year  ef  IflOO  and  the  first  six  months  of  li)01.  The  facts  aa 
to  earnings  are  those  for  the  week  in  1901  (hiring  which  the 
greatest  nnmlwr  were  employed.  The  facts  relating  to  hours 
of  labor  and  mo<Ips  and  time  of  payment  of  salaries  and  wages 
are  tlifiw'  for  tStOl  or  those  which  prevaileil  at  the  time  of  re- 
porting in  July  of  that  year.  The  schedules  calling  for  these 
facts  were  sent  out  t<i  the  employere  and  were  by  them  filled  out 
and  returned. 

The  data  thus  olitained  was  classified  and  compiled  with  ref- 
erence to  the  line  of  business  covere<l  hy  the  rci>orts.  In  tlie 
following  tablo  is  found  the  numher  of  establishments  in  each 
class  and  the  numher  of  jwrsons  employed.   ■ 
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ClARBITI CATIONS  Or 

1900 

1901 

Number 

flSX^ 

„»ffi3.'s;.„^ 

Namber 
omplojed. 

V^y%iA»\\.y.'.'.'.'^.'.'.''.'. 
Grocerle*  ;... 

1 

253 

j 

5 
46 

i 

HlKellnDcou 

i.m 

Tow!  

75 

« 

75 

a.Bn 

Of  tho  estabUshmcnts  thua  included  in  this  investigatioa  5 
were  engaged  in  tlie  Wholesale  Drug  business,  5  in  Dry  Goods, 
14  in  Groceries,  5  in  Hardware,  and'  46  in  various  other  lines 
of  business  that  have  been  grouped  together  under  the  head  of 
MiscellaneouB. 

These  75  establishments  together  employed  2,389  persona  in 
1900  and  2,521  persona  in  1901. 

The  first  presentation  in  order  relates  to  the  classified  weekly 
earnings  and  consists  of  six  tables.  Tbo  first  of  these  shows 
the  actual  number  of  male  persons  who  received  classified 
weekly  earnings.  The  second  in  order  shows  the  actual  num- 
ber of  females  who  received  classified  weekly  earnings.  The 
third  table  shows  the  total  number  of  both  males  and  females 
who  received  classified  weekly  earnings. 

Tlic  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  tables  in  order  relate  to  percent- 
ages. They  show  for  the  male,  female,  and  total  of  both,  ro- 
spoctively,  the  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  each  class  of  the  total 
persons  employed. 

All  of  the  five  indnstries  are  included  in  each  of  these  tables. 
The  classifications  of  earnings  run  from  "under  $5,00  per 
week"  up  to  "$20.00  per  week  and  over."  That  is,  the  classes 
are  so  arranged  that  the  first  in  order-  will  show  all  who  re- 
ceived under  $5.00,  the  second  all  who  received  $5.00  per  week 
but  less  than  $6.00  and  so  on  up  to  the  last  class  which  gives  all 
who  received  $20.00  and  over  per  week. 

The  three  tables  which  give  the  actual  number  of  mal(S,  fe- 
males and  total  are  next  in  order- 
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TOTAL  MALE  rBRSON^  RECEIVlNa  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


w«go«. 

w 

Dry 
gooan. 

leB."^ 

GKaid- 

Ula- 

cellan- 
OOUB, 

Total. 

16 

i 

21 

143 
18 
28 
63 

i 

50 

72 

* 
10 

1 

1 

2S 

(0 
107 

1:2 

S 

za 

15.00  but  under  tS.CO- 

B.00  but  under    7.00  

7.00  hut  under    8.00   

8.00  but  under    9.0O  

9.00  but  onder  10.00  

12:00  but  under  15M  '.'.'.'.'.'. 
15.00  but  under  20.00  

SI 
80 

s. 

162 
MO 

m 

Tot«l    

Percentage  

135 
1M 

a.ee 

173 

10.15 

TOO 

1,«8S 
100.00 

Drag.. 

A 

Qneer- 

Batd- 

eeUan- 

Total. 

* 

1 

41 

24 
30 

6 

1 

n 

2 

3 

I 

8.00  but  under    9.00  

* 

* 

i 

3 

2 

Total  

Percpntngc  

1.00 

68.44 

13 

1.M 

.64 

38.66 

1.102 
100.00 

Classmen  I  ioa  of  weekljr 

Drugs. 

£3.. 

Grocer. 

Hard- 

i. 

Total 

„ 

ler  15  00 

1 

494 
99 

1 

13 

i 

27 

1 

i 

i 

26 

1 

M 
79 

1 

124 

IE 

i 

00  hut  under  W.TO  

00  but  under    7.0O  

00  but  under    8.0O  

!S  K!  SS;  .a  ;■.;;■.: 

00  bat  under  12.00  

10  but  under  15,«.  

179 
245 

TotsI    

6.2a 

1,079 
38.68 

2es 

9,68 

178 

1,126 

2,797 
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The  tiil>k'  j^iviiig  tlic  juiiiiIkt  of  male  persons  who  received 
classified  weekly  eaniiiifrs  shows  that  Ihe  total  males  employed 
ill  all  five  iiidnfltrics  was  l,6ii.'i.  It  further  shows  that,  of 
tliesc.  135  persons,  or  T.'JC  per  cent,  were  in  eatabliuhmonta 
handling  Drngs;  tlint  Dry  G()o»ls  employed  435  jx-rsons,  or 
25.00  per  eeiit;  that  Groceries  employed  253  jXTsons,  or  14.0-3 
jK'r  cent;  that  Hardware  employed  17i  jx-rsons,  or  10.15  p<»r 
cent. ;  ami  that  iliscellaBPOHs  employetl  700  persons,  or  41.30 
l>er  cent. 

In  tlip  tahle  givinj;  the  numher  of  female  persons  who  re- 
ceived classified  wi^'kly  eariiinp^  it  is  found  that  in  the  five  in- 
dustries I,l[)"2  feniah'  persons  were  employed.  Of  these  11, 
or  1.00  per  cent,  were  in  Drugs:  <>44,  or  58,44  jjer  cent,  in 
Dry-Goods;  15  or  1.36  percent,  in  Groceries;  6,  or  .54  |X'r 
cent,  in  Hardware;  an<l  420  female  iKTsons,  or  38.06  per  cent, 
were  employed  in  the  iliscellancoiii*. 

^'ext  is  the  tahle  for  the  totals  for  lurth  male  and  female  per- 
wms.  This  tahle  shows  a  total  for  all  industries  of  2,7!li  per- 
sons. Divided  anionji  the  five  industries  the  situation  is  as  fol- 
lows: Drugs  eniplnyeil  140  [K't-sims  or  5.22  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
tal; Dry  Giiods  employed  1,0(!I  persons,  or  38.58  per  cent,  of 
the  total;  Groif-rics  em])loyed  2()S  persons,  or  i'.58  pcv  cent.; 
Hardware  employed  17H  persons,  or  0,30  \ter  cent.;  Miscella- 
nwms  em(>h.yed  1.120  iiersnns,  or  40,20  per  cent,  of  the  total- 
It  has  thus  l)o."n  pointed  out  how  many  male  i>eraonfi,  and 
how  many  female  ]tersoiis  as  well  as  how  many  of  both  were 
employed  fttr  wa^ices  in  the  five  whole  sale  industries  which  aro 
included,  It  ha.'*  also  Ik-cu  shown  what  per  cent,  relation  the 
rcspe-Jtive  nund)ers  hore  to  the  total. 

The  three  tahles  which  are  next  in  order  show  the  per  cent. 
which  the  numher  in  each  class  in  each  industry,  constitutes  of 
the  total  for  the  industrv. 
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I'En   fEST.    OF  M-Al.ES. 


CliBBifiMU™  of  weekly 
earnings. 

DrugB. 

A. 

Grocer- 

Hard- 

Uis- 

cellsn. 
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IS.00liut  UD(l>-r  15.00  
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100. t» 
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l:il  CENT.    OF   FEMALKS. 
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ToUl 
■fem^lS.'' 

36. 3T 

"1. 
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33.33 

54.93 
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!■! 

3:29 

:46 

.23 
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9,08 

8.WI,ut  uii.j^r    B.00  

»:« 
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33.33 
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6.S7 
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1W).(W 

IW.OO 

'■"^'"""^  

l.^.W> 
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:XT.   OK  TOTALS,   Olt  OF  BOTH   MALES  AXD  FKMALES, 
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TIio  above  three  tables  giving  the  percentagee  should  be  read 
ill  connoetion  witli  the  tables  which  precede  them,  or  lie  tables 
which  contain  the  actual  number.  Together  tiese  six  tables 
contain  not  only  the  number  of  persons  but  the  calculationa 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  numbera.  The  tables  axe  thus 
closely  related.  Tliis  may  be  further  illustrated  by  pointing 
out  a  few  facts  from  the  last  or  total  column  in  each. 

In  llic  first  table  in  order,  tbe  table  giving,  by  industries,  the 
male  persons  employed,  it  is  seen  that  22'd  persons  of  the  1,695 
persons  employed  roeoived  under  $5.00  per  week.  In  tho 
fourth  table  in  order,  llie  one  showing  the  per  cent,  of  males,  it 
is  seen  tliat  the  above  220  persons  constituted  13.51  per  cent, 
of  tho  total  or  of  tho  1,C95  persona.  This  is  one  illustration 
only  of  the  many  that  might  be  given,  but  it  shows  fairly  well 
how  the  one  table  helps  to  explain  the  other. 

As  a  whole  these  six  tables  show  what  tho  earnings  were  of 
the  m«le  and  feiiiaie  persons  who  were  employed  in  the  five  in- 
dustries included.  In  tbe  Drug  business  for  instance  it  is  seen 
that  of  tlio  135  male  persons  employed  in  it  15,  or  11.11  per 
cent,  earned  less  than  $5.00  per  week;  that  of  the  11  female 
persons  who  were  emploj'ed  hero  4,  or  30.37  per  cent,  earned 
less  th.iii  $5.00  per  week;  that  of  the  total  of  both  male  and  fe- 
male or  146  |H;r8(ins,  19  or  13.01  percent  earned  less  than 
$5.00  per  week.  This  form  of  description  could  be  applied  to 
each  class  in  each  industry  aa  well  as  to  each  class  in  the  totals 
for  all  industries. 

In  Dry  gbods  32.87  per  cent,  of  the  males,  54.50  per  cent  of 
(ho  females  and  45.78  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  for  boUi  received 
less  than  $5.00  per  week. 

In  Groceries  3.16  per  cent,  of  the  males,  33,33  per  cent  of 
the  females  and  4.85  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  both  received  less 
than  $5.00  per  week. 

In  Hardware  3.33  per  cent,  of  the  males,  none  of  the  females, 
and  '2.25  per  cent  of  the  total  received  loss  tlian  $5.00  per  week. 

In  Miscellaneous  2C.03  per  cent,  of  the  males,  54.93  per 
cent,  of  tho  females,  and  20.03  per  cent,  of  the  total  received 
h'^3  than  $5,00  per  week. 

Of  tlie  total  for  all  industries  13.51  per  cent,  of  the  males, 
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53.90  per  cent,  of  the  females,  and  29.42  per  cent,  of  the  total 
of  both  received  leas  than  $5.00  per  week. 

A  more  aatisfactory  comparison  of  the  earnings  in  the  differ^ 
cnt  industries  will  be  found  in  the  exhibit  which  follows : 


MALES. 

• 

ClaBAiacatioD  of  wwikly 
wages. 

Dnias. 

goods. 

toT" 

Hani- 
ware. 

■SS- 

Total. 

112  00 

'4f. 

82.22 
SS.89 
11.11 

S3 

il 

II 

37.81 

11 

il 

«42 

13. Bl 

FEMALES. 

"*2T 

».63 

i 

13.33 

46.S7 

K,OT 

looioo 

2.10 

il 

TOTAL  TERSONa  EMPLOYED. 

S:!S 

80.83 

il 

il 
^1 

93.82 

II 

In  this  exhibit  we  find  for  the  males,  females  and  total  per- 
sona separately,  the  per  cent,  of  those  who  received  $12.00  per 
week  or  over  this  amount;  the  per  cent,  of  those  who  received 
$0.00  per  week  and  over;  the  per  cent,  of  those  who  received 
$7.00  and  over  per  week ;  the  per  cent  of  those  who  received 
$5.00  per  week  and  over;  and  the  per  cent,  of  those  who  re- 
ceived less  than  $5.00  per  week. 

This  exhibit  affords  a  very  good  comparison  of  the  weekly 
earnings.  From  it  w©  see  that  both  the  male  and  female  per- 
sons received  the  highest  earnings  in  Drugs,  Groceries,  and 
Hardware;  and  that  the  lowest  eaminga  in  both  casea"  were 
found  in  Dry-goods  and  Miscellaneous. 

Dmgs  had  more  persons  who  received  $12  and  over  per  week 
than  any  other  industry.  When  it  came  to  those  who  received 
$9  and  over  the  situation  had  changed  and  the  first  plaqe  with 
81.40  per  cant,  belonged  to  hardware,  while  groceries  had  the 
second  place  and  drugs  had  fallen  to  the  third.     Hardware  and 
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{rrocorics  in  llie  onlor  iianuHl  iilso  \caA  in  the  two  classes  which 
follow,  or  in  the  $7  and  over  and  $5  and  over,  and  it  may  be  in- 
ferred fmin  this  that  tlieso  two  industries  probably  rank  first 
in  the  vwte  of  wages  ])aid.  They  are  so  closely  followed  by 
drugs,  however,  tliat,  while  there  is  some  variation  from  class  to 
class  the  exact  differences  can  hardly  be  pointed  ont. 

Dry  goods  had  the  snialleist  pmportion  in  the  class  $12  and 
over,  as  weM  as  in  all  the  other  classes  exwpt  the  last,  that  of  nn- 
tler  $5  per  week.  This,  however,  is  enongh  t*>  show  that  the 
earnings  were  lower  in  dry  goods  than  in  miscellaneous,  and 
that  in  both  of  these  they  were  lower  than  in  the  three  other  in- 
dnstriea. 

The  presentations  which  ai-e  next  iti  order  consist  of  10  tables. 
The  first  fi\'e  of  these  show,  for  each  of  the  five  industries  in- 
clnde<l,  the  nnnibcr  of  persons  enii)loyed  by  months  in  1900, 
The  five  tables  which  follow  these  show,  for  the  same  industries, 
the  innnl)er  of  pei'sona  employed  by  months  for  tlie  first  six 
months  in  1001.  From  the  figures  for  each  month,  for  each  in- 
dustry liaa  also  been  computed  the  range  of  employment  and  un- 
emplojnnent. 

The  nieajiing  of  terms  range  of  employment  and  uneraploy- 
.  inent  is  jdain.  This  range  was  arrived  at  by  simply  regarding 
the  numlxT  for  the  month  dnring  which  the  greatest  number 
were  employed  as  full  employment,  expressing  this  as  100  and 
then  as<'ertaining  the  |)er  eent,  relation  which  the  number  for 
each  of  the  other  months  Um'  to  that  for  the  highest  month,  and 
I'egarding  the  diflference  as  the  range. 
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(SROfKBlKS— rKllROXS    EMPLOVEn    BY 

MOXTHS    IN 

1900. 
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.£.r,t,. 

2S0 

98. ai 

96;90 
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IIAIinWARE-rBRaONS  EMrLOTED  MOXTHLY  IS  1900. 
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MiacBLLANBOUS-FEItSONS    EMPLOYED    MOtfTHLY    IN    1900. 
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DRUGS-P13R80NS  EMPLOYED  BV  MONTHS,  8  MONTHS  0 


UoDths. 

Number 

Per  cent, 
emploiad. 

Per  cent, 
unemployed. 

Jannarj   
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Starch   

14S 

lOO.Ott 

11 

97 .26 

■       1.J7 
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"" 
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OmT  GOODS-PEHSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  MONTHS,  6  MONTHS  Of  1901. 
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OROCERIBS-PBItSONS  BML'LOYED  BY    MONTHS,  «  MONTHS  OF*  Wl. 


Monthe. 

Nomher 

Far  cant. 
employed. 

Percent. 
UDemplojred. 

Jnnuary 

i 

■Ml 

97. SS 
96.80 

■     ^ 

Average 

£51 

9S.43 

1.B7 

UARDWABE-PBBS0N3   EMPLOYED   MONTHLY,   6  MONTHS  OF  1901. 


Mouths. 
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Pereenl. 
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I:| 
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IM 
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MiaCELLANROUS-PBRSONS  EMPLOYED  MONTHLY,  6  MONTHS  OP  1901. 


Hontbe. 
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unemployed. 

JanuDTT 

.023 
.023 

s 
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99  .'SJ 
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E^}}EE=EE= 

■      .47 
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'■"" 
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The  ten  preceding  tables  relate  to  tho  number  of  persons  ran-" 
ployed  by  months  and  to  the  range  of  employment  and  unem- 
ployment, for  1900,  and  for  the  first  half  of  1901. 

Tliese  figures  are  not  absolute.  In  tho  first  place  only  a  cer- 
tain pi-oportion  of  the  establishments  in  the  state  are  included. 
Then  again  by  full  employment  is  not  meant  that  all  who  desire    jl,. 
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einpl'iviiieiit  lias  seoured  sucb.  liy  full  eniploj'mont  is  simply 
meant  that,  during  that  luontli,  all  who  could  secure  em])loympnt 
in  these  lines  were  then  employcHl.  In  other  words  all  places 
were  ihen  fille<l.  Business  during  this  month  was  tlie  heaviest 
for  the  year,  and  in  eouHoqupnee  of  this  more  help  was  neede<l. 
During  the  other  months  business  was  lighter  and  less  hands 
were  therefore  needed.  The  differences  iK'tWecn  the  high- 
est and  the  other  months  simply  sliow  the  pr(>|X)rtion  of  tho  em- 
])loyes  who  for  business  rt^asons  were  let  out-  The  figures  in 
the  tables  sliow  fluctuations  from  month  to  month  in  the  immber 
employed  and  are  therefore  interesting. 
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■    KMri,()VMEXT,  S    MOXTIIS   OF  1901. 
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91.74 
B0.3T 
9S.32 


In  the  alxH-e  two  tables  is  ciiiu])iled  the  total  [wrsons  employe<l 
by  month,  by  ihe  five  wholesale  industries  iuelndeil.  The  first 
in  order  gives  these  facts  for  the  12  months  in  IStOO  tf^ther 
with  r.inge  of  eiiiph>yuirut  and  uuemjdoyuimit.  Tlie  seonid  iu 
order  yliows  these  identieal  faets  for  the  first  half. of  1901. 
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Take  tlie'table  for  1!)00  first.  In  this  the  total  iminl>cr  era^ 
ployed  by  the  five  industries  each  uiontli  is  plainly  shown.  The 
mooth  of  January  shows  tlie  smallest  number,  or  only  2,101 
persons.  The  month  of  J)pcenil«'r  gives  the  greatest  number,  or 
2,603  persons.  December  therefore  shows  full  employment, 
while  January  shows  81.15  jx^r  cent,  of  full  employment.  The 
range  of  nnemployment  in  January  was  therrforo  18.85  per 
cent.  In  Febniary  more  persons  were  employed  than  in  Janu- 
&ry.  During  this  month  therefore  the  ranj^  of  employment  was 
greater  aiid  that  of  unemployment  projwrtionafely  more  narrow. 
The  simie  tendency  as  for  Febniary  is  seen  in  March  and  April. 
In  ilny,  howwer,  there  was  a  slight  reaction  causing  a  slightly 
wider  range  of  unemployment*  for  that  month  than  for  April. 
In  June  the  tendency  was  again  in  the  other  direction,  and  cpn- 
tinned  in  this  course  until  July  when  the  pn>j)ortion  of  unem- 
ployed was  even  smaller  than  in  April,  August  shows  some 
falling  off  in  the  number  employed  widening  tJie  range  of  unem- 
ployment from  10,00  i«>r  cent,  into  July  tQ  lif.41  per  cent, 
With  Septeml>er  the  busy  season  had  set  in  increasing  consider- 
ably the  numlier  employed  ami  tluis  reducing  the  range  of  imem- 
ployment.  This  same  tendency  was  felt  with  increasing  force  in 
each  month  up  to  the  end  of  December  when  the  greatest  number 
were  employed  and  when  there  was  no  unemployment. 

The  total  or  summary  table  for  the  fii-st  half 'of  1901  comes 
next.  In  this  case  m'c  find  the  greatest  iiumlwr  employed  in 
May  and  the  smallest  in  February.  May  therefore  had  fidl  em- 
ployment, or  100,  and  February  the  greatest  range  of  unemploy- 
ment, or  9.03  jior  cent.  In  January  8. "20  jier  cent,  were  unem- 
ployed, in  June  1.10' per  cent,  and  in  April  ..'iS  per  cent.  The 
range  of  unemployment  for  the  first  si.x  mondis  in  1901  was 
thus  alxuit  the  same  as  for  the  same  jieriod  in  1900  though  on  the 
whole  the  total  numlxT  employed  was  greater  in  li)01. 

The  average  miml)er  cmjihiyed  was  2,.'!89  in  1900  and  2,522 
in  1901.  The  average  range  of  un employment  for  the  whole 
year  1900  was  10.29  j>er  cent.,  while  for  the  six  months  in  1901 
it  was  about  i.OO  i>er  cent. 

The  ne.\t  table  shows  the  numlx-r  of  establishments  iTi)orting 
as  to  the  hours  of  labor  daily  in  each.  i,.iiL,t;hyCioOQlc 
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This  table  relates  to  the  hours  of  labor  daily.  The  total  num- 
ber of  establishmenta  reporting  upon  this  waa  75,  Of  these,  2 
were  in  operation  twelve  hours  daily ;  40  were  in  operation  ten 
hours  daily;  30  eatahlishments  were  in  operation  nine  hours 
daily ;  3  were  in  operation  eight  hours.  These  figures  represent 
all  industries  included. 

Taking  each  industry  separately  the  same  facts  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  industry  taken  may  be  bad.  Thus  it  is  found  that 
of  the  46  establislunents  in  the  miscellaneous  column,  2  come 
in  the  twelve  Lour  class,  19  in  the  ten,  22  in  the  nine,  and  3  in 
the  eight  hour  class. 

In  hardware  only  5  establishmente  reported  in  this  respect 
and  all  of  these  were  in  operation  ten  hours  daily. 

In  groceries  wo  find  1  establishment  in  operation  nine  hours 
and  13  ten  hours  daily. 

Of  the  5  dry  goods  establishments  4  are  in  the  nine  hour  and 
1  in  the  ten  hour  class. 

Of  the  5  drug  eatabliahments  reporting,  3  wore  in  operation 
nine  hours  and  2  ten  hours  daily. 

This  table  should  be  read  along  with  the  one  that  follows  giv- 
ing the  numlxsr  and  per  cent,  of  persons  who  were  employed  at 
classified  hours  daily. 
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NUMBER   OP  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AT   CLASSIFIED   IIODRS  DAILT.  ' 
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Drugs. 

A 

"r" 

Hard. 

™re. 

Uls- 

oellsn. 

Total. 

£ 
11 

Ten  hours  per  day  

''4 

.11 

s 

Im 

Total   

- 

989 

^ 

'" 

1.0« 

2,598 

ClassiflcaCioD. 

Draga. 

.?i 

T 

Bard- 

Uls- 

oaUac- 

ToUl. 

■ 

4.59 

11 

BOilS 

1.32 

92166 

i«i.«6 

Total  

109.00 

100.00 

iOO.CO 

100.00 

lOO.OO 

100.00 

Tlic  foregoing  tahlc  which  presented  in  two  parts  gives,  in  the 
firet,  tlio  mimbcr  o£  persona  who  were  employed  at  classified 
hours  daily,  and,  in  the  seeond,  the  per  cent  of  those  persona. 

The  establishments  reporting  as  to  hoira  of  labor  employed  as 
wo  see  from  the  table  2,5i)S  persons.  Of  tliese  21,  or  .81  per 
cent.,  were  employed  twelve  hours  daily.  We  sco  further  that- 
783  persons,  or  30,52  per  cent.,  were  employed  ten  hours  daily ; 
that  1,730  persons,  or  66.82  per  cent,,  were  employed  nine 
hours;  and  that  48,  or  1.85  per  cent,  were  employed  eight 
hours  daily.  These  facts  apply  to  all  of  the  five  industries 
when  combined. 

In  miscellaneous,  the  eight  hour  class  includes  48  persona,  or 
4.59  per  cent,  of  tlie  1,048  persona  employed  under  this  head. 
The  nine  hour  class  has  50.92  per  cent.  The  t«n  hour  class 
33.44,  and  the  twelve  hour  class  2  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

In  hardware  all  the  employes  came  under  tlio  ten  hour  day. 

In  groceries,  with  a  total  of  25S  persons,  7.45  per  cent,  came 
in  tlie  nine  and  92. u5  per  eont.  in  the  ten  hour  class. 

Dry  goods,  with  9S9  employes,  had  98.08  per  cent,  of  tliese  in 
the  nine  and  1.32  per  cent,  in  the  10  hour  class.      i  .i  ,     i.,  ^.v.v/-^lc 
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III  tlio  wholesale  lines  included  when  considered  as  a  whole, 
221-i,  or  112. 2i)  per  ^ent.  of  2,399  persons  investigated,  receiveil 
their  oiiniin^  in  cash,  while  only  185,  or  7.71  per  cent,  \vere 
]iaid  in  checks. 

Kven  hero  there  is  some  variation  as  between  the  indnstries. 
In  dnigs  nil  were  paid  in  caali.  In  dry  goods  !)6.42  per  cent., 
and  in  gnxx'rirs  GO. 90  per  cent,  were  )Miid  in  cash.  The  figures 
for  hardwaro  shown  that  82.05  per  cent,  were  paid  in  cash  and 
17.05  per  cent,  in  checks ;  while  in  miscellaneotis  95.17  per  cent, 
received  oasli  for  what  tlicy  had  earned. 

FewT^r  persons  are  inclnded  in  these  two  tables  than  in  those 
hy  which  tliey  arts  precetled.     It  ia  l)elipv<'d,  hffwever,  that  tho 
tahles  are  coinjirehciisive  enough  to  fairly  represent  the  situation 
in  this  state, 
S5 
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EMPLOYMENT  A'NO  EAllNINGS  IN    RETAIL 
MERCANTILE  ESTADUSIIMENTS. 


Data  reliitiiig  to  oiiijiloyinoiit  and  earniufjs  in  retail,  niercau- 
tile  cfltAbliu)iiiu<nt«  during  tlic  year  1!I00  and  the  first  six 
months  of  IftOI  wore  also  ohtained.  Tiie^e  eatablishmeiits 
were  elasaiiicd  as  follows: 


CLASSIFICATION    01'" 


'    NTMnKK    OF    I'KUKONS 


1900 

1901 

...fc^'o... 

Numbor 

employed. 

Number 
establiiilinieatB. 

.:7.s. 

S'S;-'..-..- .:::::::::;: 

39 
63 

25 

1 
1 

i 
1 

E39 
571 

62 

25 

47 
S56 

122 

1 

Flour.  roSi,  grnin :;::; 

Hi 

iu 

672 
583 

Jewelr,    

M"Koe"IaiicotfB  . ';";;;; 

™'" 

1.273 

fi,«9(l 

1.273 

e,J2T 

The  niinilier  of  establishinent.s  which  reported  was  1,373. 
These  liavo  been  classifiod  into  14  separate  indnatries  and  to- 
gether employed  on  the  average  0,0110  persona  in  1000  and  6,327 
jiersons  in  1(101. 

As  iK'twecn  tlic  different  elasscs  the  ewtalil ishnioiit*  re]W>rting 
varied  in  nnmher  fmni  1.^  in  the  ease  of  i^etail  InmlKir  to  55G  in 
the  case  iif  general  sti>ren.  The  nunilier  of  persons  employed  as 
between  the  industries  show  e^'en  greater  ^'ariations.  Thns  we 
find  in  1900  that  ^jewelry  liad  4.'S  and  general  atorea  2,004  ]>er- 
sons,  while  in  1!)01  the  variation  was  from  44  to  2,187  persons 
in  the  saniP  industries. 

The-  data  obtained  haa  Iteen  classified  so  as  to  show,  by  in- 
dustries ill  1!>00  and  lOOl,  the  classified  weekly  canuiigs,  IJie 
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f  montlis,  the  hours  of  labor  daily, 
id  whether  it  was  paid  in  cash  or 


number  of  persons  employed  b 
liow  often  wages  ivere  paid,  a 
checks. 

The  classified  weekly  earnings  are  shown  by  industries  in  a 
series  of  14  tables.  In  these  tables  the  auio\nit  of  the  weekly 
earnings  appear  in  elassifie^l  form.  Then  appear  the  number 
of  males  and  females,  respectively,  whose  weekly  earnings  came 
within  each  of  these  classes,  together  with  the  per  cent,  which 
the  number  in  each  class  c(«istitute  of  the  total  of  all  classes. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  by  months  is  presented  jn  28 
tables.  The  first  half  of  these  show,  by  industries,  the  nnmlicr 
employed  each  month  in  1900,  and  tho  second  half,  by  in- 
dustries, the  number  eacli  of  the  six  months  in  1901.  From  the 
number  each  month  has  also  been  computed  tlie  range  of  em- 
ployniont  and  nnemployment. 

The  hours  of  labor  daily,  by  industries,  are  presented  in  two 
tables,  one  giving  the  actual  number  and  the  other  the  per  cent. 
How  often  the  salaries  or  wages  were  paid  is  presented  by  in- 
dustrira  in  one  table,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  respective 
number  of  persons  who  received  their  earnings  in  cash  and 
cheeks. 

As  in  tho  case  of  wholesale  establishments,  these  tables  in- 
clude all  sorts  of  employes  except  superintendents,  managers 
and  partners. 

The  classified  earnings  arc  for  the  week  in  1901  during  which 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  were  employed. 


BOOTS   ANT> 

SHOES. 

NUMBBB 

PbBCbnt 

Male. 

Female. 

TLtal. 

Hato. 

Female. 

Total. 

I'mliT   (5  00 

i 

i 

I 

13 

11 
jl 
11 

£3.63 

i6,fl0   liut   uncier     W.ilfl   .. 
tt.OO   but    uudcr   (7.00    .. 

11 

2 

ii.TT 

(10.00  imt   unrtiT  (13.00   .. 

11.  n 

IS. OS 

Total    

no 

86.61 

IT 
13.39 

127 

100.00 

100.00 

luo.oo 

■.,ylc 
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Ndhbbo. 

PB«  C»NT 

W..K.,  K....... 

Hale. 

Female 

— 

Male., 

Female 

Total. 

Under  16  00 

] 

7 
6 

3 

1 

! 

11 

17:00 

7CB 

fern  b"t  "Sd"    (7M  ■■ 

fS 

J8.00  bnt  nuder     (9.00    .. 
19.00   bnt  nuder  HO-OO   .. 

1 

I7.0O 

10.26 

(12.00  bnt  Quder  (16.00   .- 
(16.00  but  uuder  KO.OO   .. 

1 

10.00 

ToWl     

73 
92.30 

7.70 

7S 
lOO.OO 

100.00 

100.00 

m.oo 

CIXITIIINQ. 


NtPMUK.. 

PbbCbmt. 

Ualo. 

Female. 

Tatal- 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

33 
13 

SO 

Z7 

1 

6 

42 

1 
1 

7.2* 

Is 

6.27 
12.86 

leiai 

27.55 
26. US 

",S 

11 

2.89 

15.00   but   under     (8.00   .. 

(8.00  bnt  nuder     (7.00    .. 

(7  00  lint  nndor    pi.oo   .. 

K.00  but  «nder    O.OO  .. 

t9.00  but  under  (10i»  .. 
(10.00  hut  under  IIZ.OO  .. 
(13.00  bnt  under  (15.00  . 
(16.00  bnt   uuder  (20.00    .. 

9.64 

6.16 

11.85 

Totnl     

319 
82.22 

6S 

3K3 
lOO.OO 

100.00 

■-■"■ 

100.00 

NUHUBR 

Pbb  Cent.      ■ 

Halo. 

Female 

TolBl. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

IT  rt       (BOO 

66 

I 
I 

7 
2 
2 

72 
5 

J 

K 
12 

■•    5.29 

s:96 

•Is 

■  n,77 

asn 

SSI  6!!  SS  i?.S  :: 
K  ss  ::s  -SS  :: 

(9.00  but  under  (  o.on  .. 
(10.00  hut   under  (2.00   .. 
(13.00  hut   under  (l.l.no    .. 

5:74 

IS 

!!:}? 

"3^ 

Tntnl     

17 

244 

100.00 

100.00 

100,00 

1 
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DRY   GOODS. 


, 

NUHBEB 

pEK  Cut 

MbIu. 

Pemale. 

ToUl. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

24 

136 

i 
1 

ISE 

50 
32 

1 ;« 
1  .«1 

45.00 
30,03 
14.09 

4,00 
2.52 

15.00  hut  nndpr    MOO  .. 

t7.no  hut   under     tSM    '.'. 
tS.OO  but   umlpr  J9.00   .. 
19.00  hilt  nndcr  po.W   .. 

Hi  ei  Ss  iz  ■■ 

11:35 

4:f.« 
3:3s 

ToUl  

263 

m 

942 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

rL,B».r.<-AT,ONor 

tJOHBBB. 

PkbCbnt 

Wbski.1  Eakhinqs. 

Male. 

Pemalo, 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  15.00  _ 

15.00  bnt    uudfr     U.OO   . 

3 
2 

f 

2 

6 

2 
10 
2tl 
16 

_J 

S6 
100.00 

3.67 

!| 

if 

17. S5 

JS_ 

"lOO.CO 

100.00 

••■¥ 

».00  but   under  OO.OO   . 

ligss  L"s  i^^r  *^-**  ■ 

2.33 

loo.oT 

Total   

97.68 

100.00 

FLOUR.    FRED    AND   QRAIN. 


NUBBBB. 

PbE  ClKT. 

Uale. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

2 
2 

10 
36 

a( 

!M 
22 

7 

3:25 

19.92 

11,3S 

if 

4^00 
4.00 
4-0O 

16.00  hut   Dnder     (6.00   .. 
16.00  bnt   under     (7.00   .. 
tlOO  hut  nndcr    »t.00  ., 

13.16 

«G.O0  but   under  feO.OO  .. 

2M 

Total   

S16 

83.11 

60 

23« 
100.00 

100.00 

lOO.W) 

1.0.00 

1  ..(10 
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FUKNITDHB. 


«.„„.        1 

PU  ClHT. 

WUBLT  BaRNINOS. 

-•■ 

Female. 

ToML 

H.le. 

Female. 

Total. 

20 
13 

1 

101 

IS 

4 

17 
E6 

'1 

5.« 
3.77 
7.8S 

7:S5 

11 

7.(6 
3.« 

J3.00 
33.00 
34.00 

6,77 

V-Oo"'  mi  nn'-ier  '  (6.0U  . 

"g:w  hSl!    nUller  *^SS  " 
$20.00    .ud  over   



Totnl   

Per  cent 

M.S3 

12 
S.S7 

360 
100-00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

..^^^ 

Gi':Nli:i{AL    MBKCUASDISB. 


Ct.airificjition  or 

W»11LT  EAKNIHaa. 

Ndmbbs. 

Tbe  Cbht. 

Halo. 

Female 

Totnl 

Mala. 

Female. 

Total. 

3S9 

i 

4G 
1.639 

G«1 
323 

237 

i 

11  Im 

8:66 

"1 
11 

.86 
2.42 

'1 

£3.89 

(G.OO     lut  under     UM   . . 

(6.00  hut   under     (7.00    .. 

(T.OO    lut  under    f.W  .. 

U.OO     int  under     (9.00   .. 
J9,no     int   under  (lO.OO    ,. 
(ii).(jO     ml   nnder  (12.00    .. 
(12.00    int  nnder   jlB.OO  .. 
(IB.0O    .ut  under  *30.0B  .. 

7;m 

2.08 

TntBl     

90S    1      2.547 
M65          ">» 

100.00 

)M).00 

100.00 

^"    ''*'"* 

QROCBBIES. 


Clam  IMC  XTioli  or 
Wbeblt  BAaNlnoa. 

NCMBEB. 

Pbe  Cent. 

Uale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Vale. 

Female. 

,o»,. 

1 

32 
5 

8 

32 

2S 
23 

32 

1 

■il 

23.34 

4^40 
2.20 

30..M 
33  .SI 

11 

13 
1! 

1 

31 

ffi.mVn^.™nnder'("6.W   ;: 
(6.00  lint  under    g.OO  .. 

ISSSp:: 

(1S..W  lint  nnder  tlB.oo 
(IB.OO  tint   nnd.T  (20.00   .. 

1 

Totnl    

227    1           S3    ;         260 
8J30          „^    1 

lOD.OO 

5(».«t 

100.00 

•^ 
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HARDWARE. 


CL.,.,.,C.,».„ 

NUHBBR. 

P«K  Cbbt 

Wbiuli  Kabminuii. 

Male. 
IS 

i 
^1 

Femals. 

TotaL 

1 

M«lo. 

II 
i::S 

11 

ilsi 

PsniBle. 

Tot.1. 

3 
4 

s.oe 

la.OO    lilt  uiidpr    te.ou   .. 

K  S  =K  R:S  :: 

W.UO     mt   uii.l<-r     (U.UI   .. 

«l.»0      .lit    IIU.I.T    tlO.11.1     .. 

Mij.tui    lilt  niiii.T  »li.iju   .. 
tis.nn    lilt  iiiKli'i'  jia.oo  .. 
tlS.rtl   but   iiiiiW  12U.W)   . 

4. 10 

5.61 
10. w 

n:67 

Total    

458 

23 

4.80 

100.60 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

NllHDBB. 

Pkb  Cbnt 

WBBKl.*  KABNlMua- 

Mule. 

Peinsle. 

ToUl. 

UbIb. 

F«male. 

Total. 

nil  r  J60n 

i 

76.46 

e 

6 

1 

lOM 
!56 

.56 

.69 
.69 

a.!«o 

K.iW  Imt  uuicr    t«.iiO   .. 

la.  7a 

tT.UU  but  uiidiT    Ki.ilO   .. 
tlo!oO  lint  nntiT  tl2!oi>  '.'. 

3 

25.00 

;b.54 

Totnl    

IM.tW 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

r 

Nt'HBKR. 

Feb  Cbht. 

WltKKI.T  BaENINOB. 

Uiile. 

FemBlB       Total, 

Uale. 

FBUiBle. 

-.Total. 

lull  r  15.00 

'J 

1 

lK,i 

E               18 

iso 

23!ll 
15,04 

10:91 

100.00 

15.00  but  nii'd'cr    t6.'0()'  . 
S6.00  tint  nnib'r     r.OO   . 

IN.OO    nil   unibT     tS.OO  . 
J9.0O    lul   .1I1.1.T  no-i«  . 

Jlfi.OO  but   umliT  Ki'uvt    ..!           20 

.98 

Percent I      99.51              .49     1    100.00 

1     100.00         100 100 

100.00 
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r 

".'»T 

NUHBBB. 

PbbCent 

Wbbki.1  KjtK 

Male. 

Petnala. 

Total. 

Male 

Famal. 

Total. 

63 
2& 

21 

37 
12(1 
103 

76 
LB 

40 

■1 

7 

i 
1 

i3 

S.70 

il 

6. 08 

37.38 

a'.w 

■y.'m 

12  99 

15.00  liiit   uiidt-r 

nioo  but    u'wh'r 
$S.OU  liiit    uuJ<>r 
i^.OO  l>ut   iiucler 
110.00   liut   under 

112,00 :: 

II 

n'.a 

13!29 

120.00  and  over 

ToWl    

K.M 

„.„ 

100.00 

100,00 

100.00 

lOO.OO 

1 

The  foregoing  tables  fiiruisli  a  fairly  good  description  of  tlie 
(lassified  earnings  in  tho  industries  iiifiluded.  It  is  true  that 
they  do  not  give  the  absolute  earnings  of  each  person,  nor  do  they 
permit  of  exact  comparisons.  But  this  is  almost  out  the  ques- 
tion under  any  methtid  of  description  yet  discovered.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  who  receive  wages  is  so  great,  and  the  rate  of 
wages  and  time  of  employment  vary  so  much  tliat  exaet  ineaanre- 
inenU  are  seldom  possible.  The  description  presented,  however, 
is  as  nearly  Cinnpletc  aa  any  that  could  have  been  given  under 
the  circumstances.  It  is  not  only  a  possible  jiieture  of  the  situa- 
tion at  the  time,  but  the  account  is  complete  enough  to  fnrnisb 
tho  necessary  means  for  comparing  the  condition  in  these  in- 
dustries with  that  of  others. 

The  tables  have  been  combined  into  one,  and  the  result  of 
this  combination  is  as  follows: 
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TOTAL  NDUBEK  AND  I'BH  CKNT.  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  RECEIVING 
CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY    EAHNIN'OS. 

Ndhbeb. 

Peb  Cbni. 

WtBELT  BABHrMQS. 

Male 

PemalB, 

T«Ml. 

Uale. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

157 

32 

689 

1 

i 

:iio 

9.» 

11 
11 

i:j6 

2.69 

'1 

liilill 

Mmm 

llllllil 

35S33SS3 

llllllil 

9.07 
10.91 

"is 

1S.46 

■a 

Totnl    

Percentaiea  - .   .  - 

e,65» 

74.52 

1,936 
35.18 

7,5M 
100.00 

100.00 

lOO.OO 

100.00 

Having  combined  the  14  tables  into  one  there  ia  necessarily 
this  result  that  the  combination  tablo  will  show  tlie  condition  as 
a  wliole. 

Among  the  first  things  to  be  noted  in  the  above  table  is  the 
total  number  of  persons  included  in  it.  The  total  number  of 
persons  was  7,5!)4.  Of  these,  5,659,  or  74,52  per  cent.,  were 
males,  and  1,935,  or  25.48  per  cent,  were  females.  About  three- 
fourths  of  those  wlio  are  employed  in  the  retail  stores  in  tliis 
stat«  are  thus  seen  to  be  male  persons, 

Tlie  table  as  a  whole  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  earnings  of 
those  wlio  are  employed  in  the  various  mercantile  establishments 
in  this  state.  It  also  aflFords  many  opportunities  for  compari- 
sons not  only  as  between  the  males  and  females,  but  as  between 
tlio  earnings  here  and  those  of  otlier  occupations  as  given  in  this 
report.  In  order  that  it  may  be  even  more  valuable  from  this 
point  of  view  the  table  has  beem  reduced  into  a  still  smaller 
ionu. 
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^ 

NcysER 

Pas  Cent 

Wbeklt  Kabnimob. 

H>le. 

Female 

Total. 

Uala. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  I6.0O  per  we^k    ... 
tS.OO   Imt  uitder     17.00   .- 
17,(10    but    UlldLT     tt.UO    .. 
n.OO  but  uiiilor  112.00   .. 

if 

.M6 

:S77 
,464 

8.65 

IE 

wn.oo 

«-70 

1  !l 

i    l.H,.«0 

18-50 
22:0 

'^"""    

E.^9 

lOO.irt 

Ilfi'C  tlto  tiil>l(i  whifli  iii«hi(U's  111]  (if  tli(!  14  industries  lias  Im'cu 
rediict'd  to  a  still  smaller  compa&s.  This  it'ducrtioii  wiis  bnmglit 
about  by  (wmUining  the  claasificati(jiis  of  earnings,  so  tliat  tliese 
classes  as  tliey  now  stand  an*  nnieli  fewer  in  number  than  is  the 
case  l)cfore  the  rciliiction  was  made.  The  purpose  of  this  is,  a» 
lias  already  been  alluded  to,  to  bring  tlio  fatl*  into  a  fomi  wliertr 
thviy  ciould  bo  more  easily  stiuiied  and  compared. 

Dn)i>piiig  the  uiiinber  and  taking  n|)  the  jicrc-entagcs  we  find 
first  that  HJi!)  per  cent,  of  the  males;  44.70  p(?r  cent,  of  the  fe- 
males, and  18.30  per  cent,  of  th(>  total  for  liotli  received  Icsd  than 
$5  per  wwk.  This  is  the  lowest  class  among  thoso  in  which 
the  earnings  were  divided ;  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  while  it 
indndtnl  loss  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  male  ix'rsons,  it  has  nearly 
4!i  per  cent,  of  the  females.  'I'bis  is  certainly  a  wide  diserejv 
ancy  and  illiiRtrat<'fi  perhaps  as  forcibly  as  any  figures  that  could 
Ik)  named  tlio  great  difference  that  exist.s  Ix'tweeii  the  earnings  of 
niPH  ami  women  even  where  ihey-.-are  eiigage^l  in  tlie  same  kind 
of  work. 

Ajiothor  st<>p  down  the  tabic  and  the  second  class,  that  of  $.'> 
but  under  $7  is  rca(^heil.  Here  wore  foniid'  14.18  per  cent,  of 
tlio  malo  porsfms,  35.04  per  cent,  of  the  female,  and  19.98  \ki 
cent,  of  the  total.  'J'he  differenec  in  the  earnings  as  Ijctween  the 
two  sexes  was  still  verv  marked  but  not  quite  as  much  .so  as  in 
the  prec(KHng  class. 

Thn  thii-d  chw  that  of  $7  Init  under  $!»  includes  22.fl4  per 
cent,  of  the  mnio  persons,  12. S7  ]icr  cent,  of  the  female  and  20.0G 
]>er  cent,  of  the  t"tnl.  Iloro  the  situatiiin  had  been  reversed. 
In  the  two  classics  which  ]>reee(lcd  the  proiH>rtion  of  females  had 
l)cen  tho  largest,  but  in  this  ease  tlie  males  were  in  the  lead  and 
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very  perceptibly  so,  tlioiigh  as  a  whole  the  two  were  closer  to- 
gether than  in  any  otlier  class. 

In  the  class  $!)  but  under  $12  the  relation  was  males  28.11, 
females  4.45 ;  and  total  22,09  per  cent.  At  this  point  the  earn- 
ings may  be  said  to  have  been  fair.  The  proportion  of  female 
jK'rsons  in  this  claas  was  extremely  smalL 

The  lost  class,  $12  and  over,  had  still  fewer  females,  in  fact 
they  aiiicmntc^i  only  to  a  little  loss  tlian  three  per  cont.  Even 
the  male  [K'rrtourt  show  a  decrease  from  tlie  prtH«<.Uiig  class  and 
tho  pn>p(>rtion  is  only  at  24.80  per  cent.,  white  the  total  of  both 
wa-s  10.07  per  cent 

It  is  further  apparent  that  earnings  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per 
day  und  over  was  received  by  2,098,  or  52,97  per  cent,  of  the 
male  persons;  by  H'-i  or  7.39  per  cent,  of  tJie  female  persons; 
and  3,141,  or  41. 1(!  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  both  sexes. 

Those  facta  show  not  only  tJiat  theiv  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  earnings  of  male  and  female  i)erson8  even  in  mercan- 
tile estublislmicntri,  but  they  indicate  approximately  at  least  the 
amount  of  this  difference.  Regarding  the  causes  why  tho  stan- 
dard i,f  onmings  is  so  much  higher  for  tho  men  nothing  is  re- 
vealed, nor  is  this  MitKin  the  scope  of  this  investigation. 

In  tlio  following  three  tables  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  so 
present  tlie  per  cent~  of  the  male,  female,  and  total  persons,  re- 
si)ectivp]y,  by  industries,  that  at  least  a  rough  comparison  of  tlie 
facts  for  each  industry  might  Ik;  made  possible. 
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While  the  above  tables  are  inteoded  aa  a.  comparison  of  tbe 
earnings  in  the  various  industries  it  is  not  claimed  for  them  that 
thcjf  will  show  the  exact  difforonee  in  the  earnings  that  is  plainly 
detected  aa  between  these  industrips.  Some  of  the  reaaona  why 
tho  earnings  as  a  whole  eaimot  be  measured  down  to  the  last 
f  rartion  have  already  been  mentioned.  One  thing,  however,  the 
tablra  do  show  and  tliat  is  tho  per  cent,  of  persons  in  each  class. 
This,  at  the  first  glance,  may  not  be  regarded  aa  of  great  im- 
portance. Upon  a  closer  study,  however,  it  will  appear  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.     It  will  be  discovered  that  a  compariscm  and  study 
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of  the  classes  will  gradually"  lead  to  developnumt  of  the  situation 
aa  a  whole,  and  thus  in  the  end  disclose  what  is  after  all  the  real 
standard  of  earnings  in  each  case. 

What  has  thus  boon  said  might  be  easily  illustrated  in  various 
^VBys.  Take  dry  goods  and  fai'iu  implcmentfl  for  example  and  a 
iiotiibic!  difference  in  the  earnings  in  two  cases  will  at  once  be  dis- 
covered. In  the  lowest  class  in  the  table  for  the  total,  that  of 
$5  and  under,  are  40.85  per  cent,  of  those  who  we  re. employed  in 
the  dry  goods  line  and  only  5.81  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  farm  implement  line.  These  figures  of  them- 
solvee  without  any  further  inquiry  would  almost  be  sufficient  for 
the  forming  of  a  judgment.  But  going  to  the  next  lowest  class 
and  it  is  found  that  tlie  facta  tliero  simply  confirm  what  lias  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  in  the  lowest  class.  In  class  $7  but  un- 
der $9,  made  up  mostly  of  those  whose  rate  of  wages  was  $1.25, 
the  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  farm  implement  busineaa  was  13.94 
as  against  11.24  in  the  dry  goods  line.  In  the  class  $9  but  under 
$12,  farm  implements  show  almost  six  times,  as  large  a  proporr 
tion  as  dry  goods  and  in  the  last  or  highest  class  more  than  twice 
the  proportion.  But  in  other  words  these  comparisons  show  that 
in  dry  goods  tlio  proj)ortion  of  Uiose  employed  largely  predomi- 
nate in  tho  two  classes  for  the  lowest  earnings,  while  for  farm 
implements  the  proportion  is  mucli  greater  in  the  three  higher 
classes  of  earnings.  From  tliis  fact  alone  it  is  plain  that  tlie 
earnings  wore  much  higher  in  the  iimn  implement  line  than  in 
dry  goods.  It  is  of  course  a  fact  that  in  industries  where  the 
earnings  were  more  nearly  the  same  tlian  was  the  case  in  the  two 
which  have  just  been  used  as  illustrations  such  comparisons  as 
those  given  are  somewhat  less  of  a  success,  but  even  in  such  cases 
tho  difference  can  usually  be  detected. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  has  tlius  l>cen  shown  the  "classified 
weekly  earnings"  in  14  retail  mercantile  lines.  The  facts  in- 
chided  in  this  were  presented  both  in  tabular  and  textual  form, 
and  in  this  manner  tho  condition  in  question  is  quito  fully 
dcscrilied.  What  has  thus  been  shown  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  part  of  this  investigation, 

Tho  second  part  ia  n<',\t  in  order.  This  part  relates  to  the 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  to  the  range  of  em- 
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Harth"".;.;;.".":.;  ■'.■.:■.■.".:',■,".".:::::::.:;;; 

is.4S 

EEE:}E:ZEE:-= 

S:!! 

Average   

67S 

6S.« 

30.3S 

UISCKLLANKOUS. 


KiDgDor 

Run 

Saor  DD- 

f  er  oent 

roont. 

679 

»» 

^—■— :—::■■::::::::::::.- 

6»(1 

Average  

583 

■ 

2.18 

In  the  preceding  two  series  of  tables  has  thus  been  shown  tiic 
niiiiil>er  of  persons  employed  by  months,  and  the  range  of  em- 
ploynmnt  in  14  inorcantile  indnstries  in  this  state  for  the  year 
1900  and  for  tlio  first  six  months  of  1S)01.  There  are  thiia  two 
tables  for  each  industry,  one  being  devoted  to  facts  for  the 
former  year,  and  one  to  tlioso  of  the  latter. 

These  tables  are  important.  They  show  for  each  industry  not 
only  the  nnnilier  cmployeil  in  each,  but  the  extent  of  tlie  varia- 
tions in  Ihi,'*  res]^^!  from  month  to  month.  They  are  also  mad? 
up  in  sueh  a  way  that  they  may  be  i-eadily  studied  and  com- 
pared. 

,,g„,-...,..yCA>Oglc 
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TLn  following  table  inrlmlcs  all  tliP  iiuhiatrips  for  1900  ami 
lieiiw  eoiistitiiU'9  a  sort  of  u  suiimiarv  of  tlio  facts  fi>r  this  year. 


ALL  INDUSTRIES, 


Tntnl      riTtiona     Rmplnycd 


HaiiK?     of     EmpL.v 


imployeil.  Por  ceut- 


]nniinr7  

Aiitil   

Uar   

Jnly  .■.■■.■.■.'.■.■. 


14  .U2 

11.60 
10.90 


Incliidiiig  all  of  the  14  retail  lines  it  is  seen  from  this  taUo 
tlint  the  iiuinl>er  einployed  each  iiioiitli  in  lilOO  ranged  from 
5,7.5.'!  jiersoHS  in  April  to  (1,001  in  Doccnilier,  while  the  average 
was  fijOyO  pei-aons.  Tlie  difference  lietweeii  tlic  greatest  and 
smallest  nniiil)er  was  038. 

As  the  greatest  ninnher  of  persons  employed  was  6,G91,  it  i,^ 
proper  to  regard  this  fitiire  as  representing  full  employment,  or 
as  the  figure  u))oii  which  the  range  of  uneinploymeut  should  Ix' 
I>ased;  for  it  is  plain  that  in  DcceHil>er  all  were  employed  wlin 
could  possibly  obtain  employment  in  the  establishments  includcil 
That  Deeeniber  should  show  the  greatest  nuiiiU'r  is  only  what 
was  to  be  e.\])cctL'd  in  the  retail  line.  This  is  the  inontli  when 
the  lioJiday  trade  conies  in,  and  when  most  of  the  stores  sell  more 
go(ld.^  than  at  any  other  time  during  tlie  year;  and  the  greater 
the  sales  the  greater  is  also  the  amount  of  the  help  needed. 

The  remaining  eleven  intrntha  show  a  smaller  nunilx-v,  though 
in  Hi'ine  ea-ses  the  difference  is  not  great.  The  iiumlter  employed 
in  Xovenilter,  for  instance,  anionnte*!  to  aWut  08. -iO  per  cent. 
of  the  great<'st  nnmlxT,  leaving  only  1,00  per  cent.  unemph>ye<l, 
Tn  ();'tolier  also  conditions  must  have  t>epn  favorable  for  at  this 
time  less  than  S  per  cent,  were  on  the  nne^nn|lo^^»l^l^is(^  , In 
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SoptcnilK^r  the  range  of  imomploymont  stood  at  0  per  cent,  and 
for  August  and  July  at  11.73  and  11.83  per  cent,  respectively. 
June  sliows  a  slightly  narrower  range,  the  midsummer  trade  re- 
quiring more  lielp,  Init  in  May  the  range  is  about  what  it  was  in 
September,  while  in  Anril  it  is  the  widest  of  any  month  during 
the  year,  amounting  to  over  14  per  cent.  According  to  these 
figures  the  retail  establishnienta  needed  lees  help  in  April  than 
in  any  other  month.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
the  niiige  was  between  11  and  12  per  cent.,  or  approximately  the 
same  as  in  July  an<l  August. 

The  average  stood  at  fi,OfO  persons,  or  within  00.98  per  cent, 
of  the  highest  numlier.  The  average  range  of  unemployment 
waa  thus  about  0  per  cent. 

The  next  table  in  order  is  a  summary  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1001.  For  tliis  period  is  includes  the  same  establialimente  as 
Ihe  table  for  1900: 


Totnl  IVrnnns 
of 

OmploYPd,  1 
Kiuploj-men 

ALL 

y  Month 
t  nncl  17 

INnilSTRIBS. 
.  Ihi'  flt«(  Six  M 
i-mplojinpnt  Dur 

ug  tills  Pprloci. 

Months.: 

Total 
DDiiibvr 

Bmp"io?^nl 

l^r  cent. 

Jnnuor?    

June  

-.1 

97.37 

11 

S8.55 
99.89 

2.63 

a 

1.15 
.11 

6.32T 

99.B5 

_ 

Hero  are  the  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901.  During 
tbi8|)eriod  the  greatest  miiiilnT,  or  0,437  i>crsons,  were  employed 
in  rebniars',  and  the  smallest  numlter,  or  6,240  persons  were 
found  for  March. 

Ae?ording  to  these  figures  February  had  full  employment,  and 
March  the  widest  range  of  unemployment.  The  range,  how- 
ever, is  narrriw.  In  fact  it  falls  below  3  jier  cent,  at  its  widest 
point. 

The  average  number  omployeil  was  0,327  jwrsons,  or  98-')") 
l»cr  cent,  of  the  greatest  nnmlier.     This  leaves  the  average  range 
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r,f  unemployment  at  less  than  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  The 
flnetiiations  during  this  period  arc  thus  a  trifle  smaller  than  foi- 
the  Bajne  perifxl  in  1900,  and  the  average  number  employed, 
however,  is  greater. 

Establiahmcnts  employing  0,088  persons  reported  as  to  how 
often  they  paid  their  holp  for  the  scr^'ieea  rendered  and  whether 
these  paymenffi  were  made  in  cash  or  hy  cheeks.  These  facts 
were  compiled  and  presented  in  the  following  tables: 


NcHDEB  or  PBaBOtJi,  Hon- 

Paid. 

DcMnand. 

Wpokly. 

yoDthl;. 

Total. 

lOS 
2RS 

m 

7S4 
23 
126 

ITS 
321 
31 

21 

22 

714 
60 

ex 

SRI 

102 

21 
137 

(•lothlng   

H-urnlturc.    

inrawBre '.'.'"!"..!.!!."!."."' 

fwplPre  

ffiS 

•r"'"'  

TT^ 

S.STO 

I.7« 

i.m 

Pkr  Ce:4t.  of  Pikkonh,  How  Paid. 
Demnnd       Weekly.       Monthly.        Total, 


in-' 

a.;c 

an™ 

"..::::,.:::::;. 

s.'sa 
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The  two  preceding  taWee  relate  to  how  often  the  employes  re- 
PciviMl  their  earnings.  Some  were  paid  whenever  they  happened 
to  aak  for  it.  Otlicrs  again  were  paid  regularly  every  week, 
while  there  were  again  others  who  were  paid  monthly.  The  first 
table  in  order  sliow  the  number  in  each  case,  and  the  second  the 
per  cent. 

It  is  pcrliaps  well  to  notice  the  totals  first  As  said  above, 
fi,088  persons  are  included  in  these  tables.  Of  these  persona, 
7ri4,  or  12. -"JS  per  crnt.,  wei-e  paid  their  wngee  off  and  on  as  they 
happened  to  ask  for  it  In  a  geiieral  way  this  can  perhaps  be 
said  to  amount  to  very  inucli  the  same  as  weekly  payments.  The 
number  paid  weekly,  regularly  was  3,590.  This  is  about  58,97 
per  cent  of  the  total.  If  the  former  number  of  13.38  per  cent. 
who  were  on  demand  is  regarded  as  being  in  this  group,  those 
paid  we^'kly  would  munher  4,344  persons,  or  71.35  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Those  in  the  monthly  group  were  1,744  in  niunber, 
or  28,65  i>er  cent,  of  tho  total.  If  this  grouping  is  correct 
ww'kly  payment  would  seem  to  be  tho  rule  in  nearly  three- 
iViurths  of  tho  casea, 

Coiisidering  the  tlirec  groups  aeparatcly,  many  fact£  might 
1)0  adduced.  Tlius  it  is  seen  that  in  fann  implements  over  30 
per  cent  of  tlie  persona  were  paid  on  tho  demand  while  this  was 
the  ease  with  over  24  per  cent,  in  general  stores,  nearly  18  per 
cent  in  flour  and  fee<l,  and  about  11.65  per  cent,  in  jewelry. 
For  the  remaining  industries  the  figures  in  the  demand  column 
aro  small  except  for  butchers  where  they  foot  up  to  21-13  per 
cent 

In  lumber  the  number  paid  weekly  is  extremely  small, 
nnionnting  U>  only  about  two  and  one-half  jMsr  cent.  In  three 
other  cases  biitehers,  fann  implcment-s,  and  general  stores,  the 
proportion  is  below  50  per  cent  For  the  remaining  induatriea 
it  varies  from  about  00  to  about  !)fi  per  cent. 

Those  paid  monthly  fall  below  7  per  cent  in  clothing,  dry 
goo<ln,  fnmihire  and  Hour  and  feed.  In  eight  others  the  nnnilxr 
inelnih^l  varies  from  nimut  10  to  aI)out  ."!(>  per  cent,  and  in  one 
it  stands  nt  almut  iil!  and  in  another  at  nearly  91  per  cent  In 
this  column  theivfore  there  ia  liltle  or  no  nnifonnity  as  i>etween 
the  industries.  c  giLzcc;iyCAH)i^[c 
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Tlipso  facts  allow  (]iiito  fnlly  the  gonoral  practices  with  regard 
to  liow  oftou  tho  (;iiip]()vt>s  are  paid  off,  Tlio  next  step  will  l>o 
(o  show  liow  tlipy  arc  paid,  tliat  is  liow  many  are  paid  in  cash 
and  lioW  many  in  checks. 


NOMBEBOF  rEBHOHB 
AND  Ho»    P*ID. 

Pu  Cbiit.  Of  Pkiboh*. 

MO*  FAID. 

Ca«h. 

Clieck. 

Total. 

Cath.- 

3S.80 

Clu-eV. 

Total. 

Boots  and  sIiopb 

.,. 

1 

13 

1 

m 

348 

1« 

2.I)&1 

«3 

1 

4.80 
lOo.^ 

2e!23 
7.93 
10.37 

4:9s 

22.94 

IJrugB   

i 

1.949 

ass 

|:| 

95.ta 

83.45 

ns, 

77.06 

si 

Flour,  feed  and  gnia  ... 

00 .00 
00.00 

00.00 

4irunTleB    ,.    ... 

Hardware   

00.00 

00.00 
00.00 

00.00 

Total  

-  6,4a7 

., 

6,088 

S9.32 

jo.es 

100.00 

Ilore  we  have  a  fairly  good  illustration  of  how  many  were 
paid  cash  and  checks  respectively. 

Of  tho  0,088  persons  includcxl,  5,4;J7,  or  8il.32  per  cent.,  were 
paid  in  cash,  and  Or>l  persons,  or  10.68  per  cent,  were  paid  off 
in  cheeks.  Nine  onl  of  ten  persons  are  thns  receiving  their 
carninfTS  in  cash. 

Ontsidc  of  Imteher  where  all  were  paid  in  checks  the  projtor- 
tioii  in  this  ooluinn  is  very-  small.  In  two  industries  only  do 
Ihey  fiKjt  np  to  al>ont  one-fourth  of  the  whole  and  in  two  others 
ihey  make  nj)  al>oiit  10  per  cent,  in  each  case,  while  in  the  re- 
maining 9  the  per  cent,  is  from  al)out  10  down.  Cash  payments 
of  salaries  and  wapes  in  mercantile  estalilishments  can  thus  al- 
iin^st  l>e  said  to  Ih^  the  rule  in  this  state. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  IN  SIX  SKILLED 
INDUSTRIES. 

In  the  following  pages  are  presented  tables  showing  "suni- 
niariej  of  tlie  number  of  persons  receiving  classified  weekly  oam- 
ings  in  the  skilled  trades  included,"  "persona  employed  \>y 
months,"  the  "number  and  per  cent,  of  hours  of  labor  per  day," 
the  "nimiber  and  per  cent  of  persona  who  received  their  wages 
weekly,  semi-monthly,  and  monthly,"  whether  paid  "in  cash, 
checks,  or  cash  and  diecks,"  and  the  total  yearly  earnings  of 
each  industry  together  with  the  average  number  of  men  finding 
work  and  their  average  yearly  earnings. 

The  tables  include  about  twenty-five  trades  placed  under  six 
headings,  viz:  Carpenters,  general  contractors,  masons  and 
plasterers,  painting  and  paper-hanging,  plumbing,  and  miscel- 
laneous. The  latter  inclndea  about  twenty  occupations  such  as 
finishers,  galvanizers,  asphalt  walk  makers,  sewer  builders, 
houso  movers,  well  drillers,  street  pavers,  etc. 

The  data  contained  in  the  tables  were  obtained  direct  from  the 
employers  themselves  and  apply  only  to  employes  working  for 
wages,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled.  Wliat  is  meant  by  "iin- 
skille-i"  labor  in  this  connection  are  those  learning  the  trade 
either  of  carpenters,  paint^'-rs,  paper  hangers,  plumbers,  masons 
and  plasterers,  etc.,  or  tlieir  helpers.  Including  this  class  with 
the  "skilled"  workmen,  however,  tends  materially  to  lower  the, 
average  yearly  wage  rate. 

Tlio  principal  facts  collected  in  the  investigation  of  these 
trades  arc  set  forth  in  six  main  tables.  Tlio  first  classifies  the 
laborers  into  ten  classes  acconling  to  their  weekly  earnings.  The 
first  class  embraces  all  pei-sons  receiving  less  than  $5  per  week, 
the  second,  all  persons  who  receive  $5  but  less  than  $(>,  etc.,  up 
to  the  class  receiving  $20  ]>er  week  and  over.  The  first  subdi- 
vision o£  the  following  table  (I)  shows  tlio  number  of  nu'o  l)e- 
lonj^ng  to  each  class  in  each  industry,  classified  according  to 
weekly  earnings,  together  with  the  total  for  all  in^iistnc8^alsojo|,^. 
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tlic  total  miniber  receiving  classified  wag«e  in  each  industry  and 
the  per  cent.'  each  of  these  minibera  is  of  the  whole. 

The  table  shows  that  the  greatest  number  of  carpenters,  gen- 
eral contractors,  and  painters  and  paperhangers  received  $12 
but  under  $15,  while  the  greatest  number  of  masons  and  plaster- 
ers received  $20  and  over  and  those  belonging  to  the  miscel- 
laneous class  and  the  plumbers  received  $9  but  under  $10  per 
week.  Taken  as  a  whole  tho  greatest  number  (2,494)  received 
$12  but  under  $15  per  week,  while  the  smallest  number  for  each 
and  all  industries  received  $5,  but  under  $0. 

The  total  number  of  persons  iiifluded  in  this  table  is  0,0110. 
Of  this  number  1,.''»49,  or  22.14  per  cent.,  were  carpenters; 
1,237,  or  17. 6S  ymr  cent.,  were  employed  as  general  contract<)rs ; 
1,199,  or  17.14  per  cent,  wore  masons  and  plasterers;  1,240  or 
17.73  per  cent.,  were  omployoil  in  .the  miseella neons  occupa- 
tions j  706,  or  10.09  per  c^nt.,  were  painters  and  paperhangers ; 
and  1,065  persons,  or  15.22  per  cent.,  were  plumbers.  Classi- 
fied in  order  of  numbers  beginning  with  the  largest  working  in 
each  occupation,  the  carpenters  come  first,  general  contractors 
next,  then  masons  and  plasterers,  followed  by  miscellaneous, 
llieii  painters  and  paperhangers  with  plumbers  last. 

The  same  infonnation  is  found  in  the  second  sub-division  of 
this  table  that  is  contained  in  the  first.  The  first  tells  tho  story 
in  numbers,  tho  second  in  per  cent.  60.88  per  cent,  of  the  car- 
penters, 38.56  per  cent,  of  the  general  contractors,  and  62.32 
per  cent  of  the  painters  and  paper  hangers  received  $12.00 
but  under  $15.00.  35.05  per  cent,  of  the  total  also  belongs  to 
Ihis  class;  while  26.85  per  cent,  of  tho  plumbers  and  56.53  per 
tant.  of  tho  persons  belonging  to  the  miscellaneous  occupations 
received  $9.00  but  under  $10,00.  This  loaves  only  ono  oe- 
cupation  tho  greatest  per  cent,  of  whoso  workmen  received 
$20.00  and  over.  Another  interesting  feature  the  table  exliib- 
its  is  that  less  than  seven  per  cent,  of  tho  whole  number  of  work- 
men in  these  six  skilled  industries  received  less  than  $8.00  .per 
week  while  over  93  per  cent  received  $8.00  per  week  and  over. 

Tho  third  sulxlivision  shoivs  the  number  and  per  cent,  of  all 
persons  who  received  $9.00  per  week  and  over,  $12,00  per  week 
and  over,  and  under  $12,00.     It  will  bo  noticed  that  only  in 
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one  class,  that  of  the  miscellaneous,  do  over  25  per  cent,  of  the 
workmen  receive  less  than  $12.00.     See  the  following  table. 
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Table  II  is  an  exhibit  showing  how  many  persons  are  em- 
ploye each  month  during  the  j'ear  for  all  industries.  In 
every  instance  except  "painting  and  paper  hanging"  the  small- 
est number  waa  employed  in  February,  and  in  the  case  of 
"painting  and  paperhanging"  the  smallest  number  was  em- 
ployed in  January.  The  greatest  niimbor  of  earpenters  ajid 
gcnonil  contractors  found  work  in  August,  masons  and  plaster- 
ers, in  September,  miscellaneous,  in  .luly,  painters  and  paper- 
hangers  in  May,  and  the  plumbers  and  tlie  greatest  number  for 
all  industries  found  work  in  June.  In  comparing  each  indus- 
try witli  the  total,  that  of  the  plumbers  more  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  total  than  any  other.  This  denotes  that  this  industry- 
is  loss  effected  by  tlie  seasons  of  the  year  than  any  other. 
A\niilc  there  was  an  average  of  C84  that  found  work  in  this  in- 
dustry during  f.ho  whole  year,  thoEe  was  only  a  variation  of 
270  between  tlie  iiuinl)er  finding  work  in  February  and  llie 
nunilMT  finding  work  in  June,  The  earpenters,  with  an  aver- 
ago  of  836  working  the  entire  year,  had  a  variation  of  360  be- 
tween tlio  month  having  the  greatest,  and  the  month  having  the 
smallest  numl>er  employed.  On  the  same  basis,  i^-ith  an  aver- 
age of  027,  thero  was  a  variation  of  000  in  the  contractor's  in- 
diisfiy;  wdth  an  average  of  612,  the  masons  and  plasterers  va- 
ried 601 ;  with  an  average  of  600,  miscellaneous  industries  va- 
ried 708 ;  with  an  average  of  434,  tlie  painters  and  paperhang- 
ers  varies  473,     This  is  interesting  because  it,  shoi\vfL  tbev0^9^'t 
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the  seoaona  have  ii|><>n  occupations.  But  this  does  not  account 
for  the  wliole  difference.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  industry 
whicli  can  uso  the  greatest  number  of  skilled  workmen  has  the 
least  variation  in  the  mimlxtr  euiployed.  Tako  t-li©  carpenters 
as  an  illustration.  Wliilo  the  skilled  workmen  i>f  this  inilustrv  . 
may  not  be  able  to  do  out-door  -svoi-k  in  winter,  ho  very  pn)fit- 
ably  employs  liiiiiaelf  indoors  in  the  manufacture  of  such  ar- 
ticles as  casings,  frames,  etc.,  to  be  utilized  in  his  ont-door 
work.  Tho  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  tli©  plumbers.  On  the 
other  band,  those  omplove<I  in  the  niiscellaneoua  occupations 
are  not,  to  ajiy  great  degree,  skilled  workmen ;  and  this  very 
fact  determines  to  a  largo  extent  tbc  occupation  which  a  man 
ftdlows.  Ill  these  occupations  a  few  skilled  workmen  can  lay 
oiit  and  prepare  work  for  a  largo  numlxr  of  imskilled  laborers. 
The  same  may  W  said  of  tho  general  contractors, 

Tho  total  for  all  industries  was  3,802.  Tlio  numlier  work- 
ing at  tho  carpenter's  trade  was  21. 4S  per  cent,  of  this,  tlio  gen- 
oral  contractors,  16,11  per  cent.,  the  masons  and  plasterers, 
l.'i.TS  ])er  cent.,  miscellaneous,  17.06  per  cent.,  painters  and 
paperhangera,  11.1.5  per  cent.,  and  the  plunders  17.58  jier.cent. 

Part  two  of  table  II  expresses  the  same  tiling  in  penw'iitagea 
tliat  part  one  expresses  in  numlwra.  The  greatest  numlwr 
found  employe<I  in  any  one  montli  for  each  industry  and  tho  to- 
tal ia  taken  aa  100  per  cent,  and  the  other  numbers  in  eacli  in- 
dustry are  percentages  of  this  greatest  numl)er  found  at  work 
in  the  various  other  montlis  of  the  year. 

Part  three  of  this  same  table  expresses  just  the  opposite  of 
part  two.  Instead  of  showing  the  per  cent,  of  employment  it 
shows  the  per  cent,  of  unemployment.  The  percentages  are 
here  obtained  by  subtracting  each  per  cent,  in  the  precccding 
table  from  IQO  per  cent,  or  the  greatest  nnml<er  employed  in 
any  one  month.  Under  the  head  of  earjienters  only  37.19  per 
cent,  of  those  employed  in  August  were  unemployed  in  Febru- 
ary wliiIe-73. 10  per  cent,  of  tlio  general  contractors  were  uiiMii- 
ployed.  70.24  jier  cent,  of  the  masons  and  plasterers  working 
in  September  were  uneuiployed  in  Febmary.  08.45  jier  cent, 
of  those  emplo_>'ed  in  niiscellaneona  occupations  working  in 
July  were  unempli>ved  in  February.  07.77  per  cent,  of , the  , 
5Y  ■  .,..=  i,C,OOglc 
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paint^ra  and  paperhangers  working  in  May  were  unemployed 
in  January.  34,76  per  cent  of  tlie  plumbers  and  57.25  per 
cent,  of  aJl  persons  working  in  June  were  not  working  in  Feb- 
ruary.    See  tabic  as  follows. 
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SUHHASIES  OP  TUB  RANGE  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MOKTHB. 
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Table  III  exhibits  "by  montliff,  the  miinber  and  per  cent,  of 
tbe  hours  of  labor  per  day"  for  each  industry.  In  general, 
more  laborers  work  eight  hours  for  a  day's  work  in  winter  than 
in  Slimmer.  In  the  ea.se  of  carpenters,  this  is  true  both  winter 
and  summer.  An  average  of  4C5  or  55.62  per  cent,  work  eight 
hours  for  a  day's  work,  109  or  13,04  per  ceflt.  work  nine  hours 
for  a  day's  work,  and  262,  or  31,34  per  cent,  ^vork  ten  hours 
for  a  day's  work  throughout  tlio  year. 

More  general  contractors  work  eight  hours  for  a  day's  work 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  On  an  average  4Tl,  or  77.21 
per  cent  of  tho  total  averages,  work  10  hours  for  a  day's  work, 
while  only  55  or  9,02  per  cent  T.vork  8  hours,  and  84  or  13.77 
per  cent,  work  nine  hours  for  a  day. 

Among  the  masons  and  plasterers,  the  number  was  more 
evenly  divided  between  those  working  ten  and  those  working 
eight  hours  per  day.  An  average  of  268  or  43.79  per  cent 
worked  eight  hours  and  205  or  43.31  per  cent  worked  ten  hours 
for  a  day's  work,  while  only  79,  or  12.90  per  cent  worked  nine 
hours. 

Under  miscellaneous  occupations  the  numbers  varied  more 
widely.  In  every  month  of  the  year  more  men  worked  ten 
hours  for  a  day's  work  than  either  eight  or  nine.  An  average 
of  56-^  or  80,55  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  worked  ten  hours 
throughout  the  year,  while  only  63,  or  9.01  per  cent  worked 
eight   hours,    and  73   or  10.44   percent   worked   nine   hours., 
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Practically  all  in  tlirae  trades  work  ten  Lours  per  day  in  July. 
It  scorns  as  if  fho  elonicnt  of  skill  miglit  enter  into  even  the 
iiiiniijer  <>£  hours  men  work  for  a  day. 

The  tivhio  exliihita  just  the  opposite  tendency  among  tlie 
painters  and  paperhnngers.  A  great  majority  worked  eight 
hours  throughout  the  year.  An  average  of  335,  or  11^1  jut 
cent,  worked  eight  hours  a  day  while  only  19,  or  4.39  percent 
worked  nine  houi-s  and  79,  or  18.24  per  cent,  worked  ten  hours 
for  a  day. 

The  Summary  shows  that  in  Xov.,  Dec,  Jan.,  Fell,  and 
Jfai-eh  most  of  the  lulMirers  in  the  six  skilled  trades  worked 
eight  hours  for  a  liay's  work  while  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  the  grealewt  numlKT  worked  ten  hours.  On  an  average 
1,*.>-2C>,  or  49.37  [xr  cent,  worked  ten  hours,  480,  or  12.31  \icr 
cent,  -sorked  nine  hours,  and  1,49,'),  or  3S.32  per  cent,  worked 
eight  hours  for  a  day's  work.     The  following  is  tho  table: 
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GENERAL   ( 
Giving,  by  Monlhs,  tlic  Numtirr  aod  Pet  cent.  o(  the  Honra  of  Labor  per  Daj. 
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MASONS   AND   PLASTERERS. 
r  Month!',  the  Number  nnil  Per  eiMit.  of  the  Iloilrx  nt  Lalwr  per  Day, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
GlTlng.  by  Months,  the  Number  and  Per  cent,  of  tbe  Hoars  of  Labor  per  Day. 
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FAINTIN-Q  AND   PArii:niIANOtNa. 
GMng,  br  Hontbs,  tbe  Number  and  Per  cent,  of  the  Hours  of  Labor  per  Day. 
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PLL'MBEBS. 
Olvlne.  by  Montbs,  the  Nufnber  and  Pet  cent,  of  the  Hours  of  Labor  per  Dor- 
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Table  IV  shows  the  f  reqi'ieiiey  .  of  paying  wages,  whether 
montlily,  semimonthly,  or  weekly.  An  average  of  589  carpcn- 
terSj  or  70.51  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  paid  every 
two  weeks;  230,  or  27.51  per  cent,  every  week,  while  only  17, 
or  2.04  j)er  cent,  were  paid  once  a  month.  The  percentage  of 
tlioso  paid  weekly  in  summer  was  greater  than  in  winter  whilu 
the  oiJjK^ite  is  true  in  the  case  of  semi-weekly  payments ;  the 
fonner  varied  about  11  per  cent,  and  the  latter  about  13  per 
cent.     In  the  list  of  monthly  payments  tho  variation  is  less  tlian 

General  contractors  did  npt  pay  monthly  wages  in  "R^inter  and 
not  to  cxct'cd  3.75  per  cent,  of  the  t<>tal  wages  in  summer.  A 
grt^atfr  per  cent,  of  Aveckly  wages  was  paid  in  winter  than  in 
bunimer  wliilo  the  opposite  is  true  witli  semi-monthly  wages. 
The  fonner  varied  alH>iit  20'/^  per  cent,  and  tho  latter  about 
l!)'/<.  iK^r  cent.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  carpenters. 
An  average  of  308  general  contractors,  or  49.12  per  cent,  of  the 
total  average,  received  tlicir'  wages  weekly,  and  the  same  num- 
her  and  jwr  cent,  received  tlieir  wages  semi-monthly;  hut  Mily 
an  average  ()f  11  or  1.76  per  cent,  received  their  wages  monthly. 

Xo  masons  and  plasterers  received  monthly  wages,  while  140, 
or  22.88  per  cent,  of  tho  whole  received  weekly  wages  and  472, 
or  77.12  i)cr  cent,  semi-inonthly  wages.  A  greater  per  cent, 
received  weekly  wages  in  summer  than  winter  and  the  opposite 
was  true  in  regard  to  semi-monthly  wages.  The  fonnor  varied 
9.68  per  cent,  and  the  latter  the  same. 

'  An  average  of  505,  or  72.25  per  cent  of  the  persMis  ^vo^king 
in  tlie  miscellaneous  occupations,  received  weekly  w-ages;  141, 
or  20.17  i)er  cent,  rceived  semi-monthly  wages;  and  53,  or  T.5S 
p<'r  cent,  received  monthly  wages.  A  greater  per  cent,  received 
weekly  wages  in  summer  than  in  winter,  wldle  the  opposite  is 
true  with  those  receiving  semi-monthly  and  montWy  wages. 

The  same  general  charactcri.ftic8  hold  for  the  painte^rs  and 
papcrhangers  as  for  the  miscellaneous  occupations.  An  aver- 
age of  177,  or  70.2!)  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  received  weekly 
wages,  71,  or  28.2!l  per  cent,  sejni-nwrtithly,  and  only  3,  or  1.19 
jwr  wnt.  reccive<l  monthly  wages. 

In  case  of  tlie  plumbers,  none  re<-eive<]  montJily  wages  while 
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on  an  average  of  over  90  per  cent,  received  ^"eekly  wages ;  and 
less  tlian  10  [jor  cent,  ■were  paid  semi-montlily.  The  regular 
variations  between  the  wa(TC8  paid  in  winter  and  those  of  sum- 
mer that  appeared  in  the  other  skilled  trades  did  not  appear  in 
this  one.  The  number  that  received  weekly,  or  sotni-monthly 
wages  in  June,  is  abimt  tlie  same  in  Keecmber.  Throughout 
the  whole  year  the  inunlK>r  did  not  vary  in  eitlier  case  6.71  per 
cent. 

A  general  survey  of  all  six  of  the  skilled  trades  is  exhibited 
in  the  snnmiary  of  this  table.  On  the  whole,  the  summary' 
brings  out  the  same  characteristics  as  the  plumbers,  except  tliat 
tho  j)or  cent,  of  difference  betn-cen  those  who  received  \vcekly 
and  s(^nii-monthly  wages  was  'not  so  marked.  The  summary 
also  contains  a  -small  per  cent,  that  received  monthly  wages 
while  the  pluinl>er's  contains  none.  The  per  cent,  of  weekly  or 
sen  li-i  noil  tidy  wages  did  not  vary  over  5.22  per  cent,  during  the 
whole  year,  while  the  monthly  wages  varied  leas  than  1%  per 
cent.  On  an  average,  1,980,  or  53,37  per  cent,  of  all  wage 
earners,  received  their  wages  weekly,  1,645,  or  44,34  per  cent, 
semi-monthly,  and  85,  or  2.2!)  per  cent,  monthly. 

Following  this  summary  is  a  table  showing  liow  often  estab- 
lishm^iUs  pay  wages.  The  trades  of  masons  and  plasterers,  and 
plwinhers  made  no  monthly  payments,  while  only  one  establish- 
ment in  each  of  the  tradea  of  general  contractors,  and  painters 
and  paperhangers  paid  monthly  wages,  four  establishments 
under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  occupations  paid  monthly,  and 
three  carpentry  establishments  paid  monthly.  This  makes  a 
total  of  only  nine^  or  1.51  ]X>r  cent,  of  the  whole  nnml)er.  On 
the  other  hand  378,  or  (i3.42'  per  cent,  paid  weekly,  and  209,  or 
35.07  p<'r  cent  paid  semi-montlily.  It  will  be  noticed  that  tho 
percentages  of  estahlishnienta  which  paid  wwkly  or  semi- 
monthly payments  do  not  corresiMnd  witli  tho  percentage  of 
persc^^na  who  reeei^-ed  such  payments.  Tliia  probably  means 
that  the  large  esl-ablishments  employing  a  lai^  nnnilK-r  of  hands 
do  not  go  to  the  extra  trouble  of  ]iaying  ei'erj'  week.  The  tables 
above  referred  to  art*  as  follows: 
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CARPENTERS. 


Ne 

-B«o 

F  FKBBaMB. 
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»,  ^^.s. 
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ly. 
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MoDtb 
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s 
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i 

21 
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28.30 
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il 

6S.31 
69.27 
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2:71 

'^!03 
2.M 
1.66 
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100.00 
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mm 

100. 0-J 

luo.oft 
100.00 
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6*9 

17 
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2?.5i 

70.46 

2,« 

100.00 

ShowlDK  tbe  Null 


GENERAL    CONTRACTORS. 


s  Wbo  necplTcd  Thcit   Wages 


N 

^..0 

F  PeMONS. 
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MOBTDB. 

Wpek- 
ly. 
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"ly. 

»r 
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ly 

ii 
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3S7 

346 
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24 

12 
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hi 

1 
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840 
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11 

4S.73 
57!58 

33.74 

II 

60:42 
49.71 
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■""a.ii' 

il 

I0( 

IOC 
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00 

00 
M 
00 

00 
00 

M 

10 
» 
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11 

637    II    49.12 

II 

49.13 

1.7S 

100.00 
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MASONB  AND 


NUKBEE  0 

r  PaBSOH*. 

P„CB»T. 

»P  P™o»« 

Months. 

V 

Sfini- 

ironh 

!)■■ 

V 

Total. 

Weet- 

Snml- 
month 

Month- 
ly. 

Total. 

Februair".'.'.".'.'.'..'".'.! 

1 

192 

19» 
188 

in 

1 

450 

&m 

K.9 
bOl 

;;:::::: 

S 

328 

763 
819 

826 

1 

21 

1 

2E 

1 

26 

ao 

76 
68 
58 

90.0B 

il 

?S:S 

78.03 
77.24 
75.32 

11 

la 
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ot 

0( 

w 

s 

00 

00 
00 

00 

B^^EE,! 

00 
00 

SSf":.-.:;;;..:: 

December    

«0 
00 
00 

Average   

140 

472 

■22.88 

^ 

100.00 

Showing  the  Number  11 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NdMBBB  OP  PbIWOII*.                          PEBCENT.Or-PBBaONB. 

Months  . 
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ly. 

ly. 

"r- 

Total.      W«k. 

"Ty.  ' 

Month- 
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Total. 

^  .:-:.:::::::■:: 

June    

July  

N,i«ml*r   

2E6 
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1 
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464 

61 
9G 

1 

36 
87 
95 
90 
33 

i 
i 

1 

61 
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383          64. Z3 
406    1      04.94 
812          7  .01 

l.'l22      1    74.'6» 
975    II    71.90 

648    1      7  :»l 

26. g? 
17.23 

if 
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1 
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1 
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«0 

10 
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ot 

00 

oa 

0( 
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00 

00 

00 
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00 

00 
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EOS 
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63 
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7.6S 

100.00 
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PAINTING   AND    PAPKR-HANGING. 


Showing   the   Number   nod    Per 


Ivcd  Th«lT   Wages 


NCHiin  OP  PaiMOHH. 
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1 
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K 

X 

s, 
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50 

« 
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00 
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!75 

2:02 

VK 
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m 
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m 
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00 
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s 

00 
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71 

s 
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70.52 

28.29  1      1.19 

«0 

PLUMBERS. 
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rf 
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'- 

J 
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•K 

63 

7.37 
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»" 

9.36 



100.00 
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>   Rii'clvpd  Their 


Ndhbbb  o 

F  PhSSONB. 

PiB 

Cbnt.  or  Puaom. 

IdONIHB. 

'S'- 

Seml- 

"r- 

Total. 

v 

mo"th. 
I». 

Total. 

,179 

m 

S3 

.™ 

53.S1 

„» 

.« 

IM.OO 

.«0 

31, 

53.20 

«.54 

lUO 

00 

Avenige   

1.980 

l.W 

" 

3.710 

63.37 

44.34 

2.2» 

100.00 

Ndmdb 

OV    ESTABLIiB 

««T 

G3 

ii 

101  . 

"r-"r- 

TotaL 

■•!?'■  ^^■"■S'- 

TotaL 

!)"?T''cW™r"to™    "" 
I-HlntloK.   I-»ppr   U'K 

83 

64 

'4 

■ 

]?9 
77 

108 

If    If.."* 

11  'S  ..'ir 

00-00 

oo.oo 

00.00 

oci!no 

Tolnl   

" 

' 

m 

63,42       36.07  1      1.61 

100.00 

Tal»lo  V  hIioh-3  the  "iniirilKT  and  per  cent."  of  persons  "wlio 
i-cceivcfi  tlieir  wapra  in  casli,  chocks  and  cash  and  cliecka."  On 
the  average  each  industry  paid  more  of  their  men  in  cash  than 
in  any  other  way,  varying  from  48,49  per  cent,  to  88,25  per 
cent,  of  tlio  number  employed,  while  tlie  nnnilwr  paid  in  "cash 
and  checks*'  vary  from  4.72  per  cent,  to  11.27  per  cent.  This 
leaves  the  percentjigr;  of  those  paid  in  cheeks  ranging  from  4.15 
per  cent,  to  40.19  per  cent. 
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Wliile  the  number  of  inon  working  at  the  carpenter's  trade 
■  varied  from  614  in  January  to  086  in  July,  the  per  cent  of 
those  paid  in  cash  varied  only  from  54.70  per  cent,  in  October 
to  64.23  per  cent  in  August;  the  per  cent,  of  those  paid  in 
checks  varied  from  28.12  per  cent,  in  August  to  37.70  per  cent 
in  September,  and,  of  tliose  paid  in  cash  and  checks  varied  from 
3.75  per  cent  in  January,  to  7.80  per  cent  in  October.  The 
averages  sJiow  that  407,  or  60.00  per  cent,  of  the  whole  were 
paid  in  cash;  277,  or  33.50  per  cent  were  paid  in  checks;  and 
53,  or  6.41  per  cent  in  cash  and  checks. 

Tho  whole  number  of  general  contractors  paid  wages  varied 
from  245  in  February  to  014  in  Augiist,  while  the  percentages 
of  tiiose  paid  in  cash  varied  from  40.03  per  cent,  in  Novemlxr 
to  56.91  per  cent  in  January,  those  paid  in  checks  from  36,53 
per  cent  in  May  to  45.57  per  cent  in  November,  and  those  pniJ 
in  cash  and  checks,  from  6,50  per  cent  in  January  to  14.03  per 
cent  in  Decomhcr.  On  the  average  304,  or  48.49  per  cent  of 
tho  whole  nnmber,  received  their  wages  in  cash,  252,  or  40.19 
l»er  cent  in  checks,  and  71,  or  11.32  per  cent,  in  cash  and  checks. 
The  number  of  masons  and  plasterers  who  received  wages  va- 
ried from  200  in  February  to  869  in  July.  The  percontagea 
of  tliose  w^io  received  cash  varied  from  51.06  in  November  to 
72.82  in  Februaiy,  tliose  who  received  checks,  from  23.33  in 
February  lo  41.46  in  November,  and  tliose  who  received  both 
cash  and  checks,  from  3.90  in  January  to  18.13  in  April.  Of 
the  whole  number  who  received  wages  55.07  per  cent  or  337, 
were  paid  in  cash,  33.66  per  cent  or  206  in  checks;  and  11.27 
per  cent  or'60,  in  both  cash  and  checks. 

The  total  number  of  men  that  worked  in  tho  miscellaneous 
occupations  who  received  wages  varied  from  354  in  February 
to  1,122  in  July.  The  percentages  of  those  paid  in  cash  varied 
from  60.90  in  January  to  88.00  in  Juno;  thoso  who  received 
checks,  from  9.19  in  June  to  23.63  in  January;  those  who  re- 
ceivetl  both  cash  and  checks,  from  2.81  in  June  to  8.49  in  No- 
vember. An  average  of  576,  or  82,40  per  cent  of  the  total 
were  paid  in  cash,  90,  or  12.88  per  cent  were  paid  in  checks, 
33,  or  4.72  per  cent,  were  paid  in  both  cash  and  checks. 


LABOR  AND  WAGES  IN  SIX  SKILLED  INDUSTRIES.       QH 

Tlifi  total  number  of  painters  and  paperliangera  who  received 
wages  during  any  one  month  varied  from  225  in  January  to 
6!)8  in  May.  The  percentages  of  those  paid  in  cash  varied 
from  85.58  in  August  to  91.13  in  Febniary ;  those  paid  in 
checks  from  2.82  iu  February  to  5.51  in  July;  and  those  paid 
in  cash  and  checks,  from  5.35  in  March  to  9.93  jn  August. 
This  was  the  only  industry  that  paid  more  men  in  both  cash  and 
checks  than  in  checks  alone.  An  average  of  383,  or  88.25  per 
cent  of  the  total  averaj^,  received  their  wages  in  cash,  18,  or 
4.15  per  cent,  received  wages  in  checks,  and  33,  or  7.60  per 
cent,  received  their  wages  in  both  cash  and  checks. 

The  total  number  of  plumbers  who  received  ^vagcs  during 
the  year  varied  fmin  518  in  February  to  794  in  June.  The 
pei-ccntagos  of  those  who  received  cash  varied  from  68.96  in 
itarch  to  74.43  in  May;  of  tliose  who  received  their  wages  in 
cliccks,  from  15.41  in  July  to  19.47  in  August;  and  those  who 
wtiro  paid  in  both  cash  and  checks  varied  from  19.45  per  cent,  in 
September  to  12.82  in  Marcli.  The  average  number  who  re- 
ceived cash  wages  during  the  year  was  492,  or  71.93  per  cent. 
of  the  total  average.  Those  paid  in  checks  averaged  121,  or 
17.09  per  cent,  of  tlie  total,  and  those  paid  in  both  cash  and 
checks  averaged  71,  or  10.38  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  average  of 
084. 

The  summary  for  all  industries  exhibits  about  the  same  gen- 
eral charaeterit-tics  as  each  industry.  The  number  of  men  paid 
during  the  year  varied  from  2,191  in  Februaiy  to  5,125  in  Jime,- 
the  number  gradually  increased  from  the  former  to  the  latter, 
then  decreased  again  with  the  same  regularity  to  the  former. 
The  i)ereentagcs,  on  tlie  other  hand,  did  not  rise  and  fall  in  the 
same  way.  61.21  per  cent,  of  those  who  worked  in  June  were 
paid  in  cash,  while  70.29  per  cent,  who  worked  in  February 
were  paid  in  the  same  way.  The  percentages  paid  in  checks 
varied  from  22.32  in  February  to  28.58  in  November,  and  those 
paid  in  both  cash  and  checks  varied  from  6.75  in  January  to 
9.53  in  November,  A  total  average  of  2,589,  or  66.52  per  cent. 
of  the  total  average  working  during  the  year,  received  their 
wages  in  cash,  those  paid  in  checks  averaged  971,  or  24.94  per 
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cent,  of  the  whole,  and  those  paid  m  botli  cash  and  diecks  nuin- 
bored  332,  or  S.54  jxr  cent,  of  the  whole. 

It  will  he  noticed  by  comparing  the  totals  for  eacli  sunmiary 
tliat  tliey  <lo  not  correspond  with  one  another.  To  illustrate, 
none  of  the  tol-als  in  the  siiirunary  showing  the  nnniber  paid 
"wedtly,  semi-monthly  or  monthh',"  correspond  in  a  single  in- 
stance with  tlie  totals  in  the  summary  slto^ving  "whether  paid  in 
cjish,  checks,  and  cash  and  checks.  X<ir  do  tbe  totals  for  one  in- 
dustry corresptmd  Avith  the  totals  for  the  same  indnstry  in  an- 
other place.  The  discrepancy  in  any  case  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  some  instanepti  those  iiiakiiig  their  reports  to  this  office 
answcreil  cpiestions  hearing  upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  topics 
and  failed  Ut  answer  them  in  otJier  instances.  Xcvcrtholcss  the 
exhibits  as  tliey  stand  are  appiiiximately  correct.  The  following 
is  tho  tahlo  above  discussetl: 
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6.12 
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GEN'KRAI.   t'ONTRACT 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ndmbkbo 
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Pu 

Cbnt.i 
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- 
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PAINTING    AND   PAPEIlilANGlNG. 


NUMBEB  OF  PeESONI. 
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He 
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PLUHUEns. 


NDHBUOPPaUONS. 
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SUMMARY    FOR  ALL   INCUSTRIES. 
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Table  \'I  sliows  the  total  auioiint  paid  in  wages  for  each  in- 
dustry and  the  total  for  all  industries,  the  average  numlior  of 
men  working  in  eaeti,  the  total  avcTagC,  and  also  the  average 
yearly  earnings.  General  contractors,  masons  and  plasterers, 
and  iilnnihers  received  about  the  same  yearly  earnings.  The 
average  yearly  earnings  of  earjK'nters,  and  i)ainters  and  pajiei^ 
hangers  are  also  alKnit  the  same,  while  those  working  in  the  mia- 
eellamfins  occupations  fall  nearly  $100  Iwlow  the  average  and 
over  $ir»fi  Ik-Iow  tlio  highest  averagt^  yearly  wages.  One  reason 
for  this  is,  as  has  l^-en  ix>inted  ont  before,  that  there 'are  un- 
doubtedly more  unskilled  lalKirers  in  this  class  than  in  either  of 
the  others.     The  fable  is  as  follows : 
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SAL/VRIES  AXJ)  WAGES  l.X  CITIES  AXD  VILLAGES. 

The  facts  which  are  prcsonted  in  the  follo\ving  pages  iindor 
the  alx>ve  head  relate  to  the  earnings  of  a  large  niimlier  of  per- 
sona who  in  one  capacity  or  another  are  employed  by  the  city  ami 
^■iliage  corporations  in  this  state.  At  the  time  of  the  last  U.  S. 
census,  or  in  IftOO,  there  were  in  Wisconsin  115  cities  and  145 
villages  and  their  niiiiiljer  is  almost  constantJy  increasing.  Unt 
they  are  not  only  increasing  niimerieally,  \n\t  they  are  growing 
in  size  and  importance.  Their  government  is  becoming  more 
com])lex,  and  new  functions  are  added  from  time  to  time.  In 
order  to  carry  on  these  governments  or  the  duties  devolving  npon 
them  a  large  staff  of  employes  are  needed.  Each  city  has  its 
officials  and  other  employes,  some  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
people  directly,  others  appointed  by  some  one  in  authority,  and 
still  others  who  are  employed  in  some  other  way.  Xearly  all 
of  these  receive  comi>ensation  for  their  sen'ices  in  tlie  form  of 
salaries  and  wages,  and  as  their  nnmber  is  quite  large,  consti- 
tnting  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  wage-earning  jmpnlation, 
the  amoyht  of  tlieir  earnings  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  jmrpose  of  tliis  part-  is  to  show  what  tliese  earnings  are,  or, 
in  other  wonis,  to  shed  enough  light  upon  tliein  to  enable  com- 
parisons between  the  earnings  of  those  who  ant  employed  by 
jnnntcipal  corjOTrations  on  the  one  hand,  and  t)£  those  who  are 
emjiloyed  in  private  employments  on  the  other. 

Tlin  data  for  this  piirjxwe  we  endeavored  to  obtain  through 
corresiiondence.  Schtnlnlea  -were  prepannl  and  foi-wardeil  to 
each  place.  \  few  i-epiied  i)roinptly;  others  di<l  so  after  re- 
I>eated  api>eals;  bnt  the  majority  paid  no  attention  to  onr  in- 
quiries. TliP  result  of  the  wlioh'  effort  was  that  we  sueeeodeil  in 
obtaining  replies  from  only  140  of  tlut  250  places  to  which  the 
schedules  were  sent.  Xor  were  the  rejilies,  on  tlie  whole,  satis- 
factory. While  the  schedule  covered  a  great  deal  of  gi-ound  the 
only  jwints  upon  which  fairly  ndiable  data  was  obtaine<l  was  the 
rate  of  the  earnings  or  wages  paid.     The  n'ason  niostlv  tnvcn-fi>r      i 
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incomplete  reports  and  for  the  failure  to  report  was  that  the 
I'ceords  of  the  city  were  kept  in  such  shape  that  the  facts  desired 
could  not  be  liatl  without  too  much  trouble,  even  if  they  could  be 
hail  at  all. 

The  data  has  been  classified  and  presented  with  reference  to 
occupations,  as  tlic  nature  of  the  duties  performed.  The  first 
presentation  in  order  relates  to  the  earnings  of  the  It^al  advisers 
of  the  cities,  the  city  attorney. 


C.TY   ATTOnNBTS. 


Yearly  (alary 

No.  of 
I.l.»». 

ToMl. 

Yearly  aalarf' 

No.  of 
places. 

ToUL 

Il.g0  por  y<jr  

.  ;.™., 

SK  &■;.::■ 

7j  |M.-r  ji-Br  

150  00 

9S0  0( 
100  00 

3  g  a; :::::;: 

IT 

'"•SS 

The  preceding  presentation  shows  the  yearly  salary  of  47  city 
attorneys.  The  salary  of  each  is  given  separately,  and  in  look- 
ing at  the  tabic  it  is  seen  tliat  it  varies  from  $1,300  per  year 
down  to  $25.  The  hir4iest  amount  was  paid  in  one  case  only. 
Six  cities  each  paid  $000  annually  to  their  attorney,  and  three 
paid  $500.  In  nine  cases  tho  salary  was  only  $100  per  year, 
while  in  11  it  was  less  than  this  amount.  The  average  amount 
to  earih  attorney  was  al>out  $;i00.00  per  year. 

The  ajnouiits  thus  given  seem  extremely  low,  the  average 
being  even  below  the  earnings  for  common  labor.  It  should  be 
lK>m  in  mind,  however,  that  the  larger  cities  in  the  state  where 
the  salaries  are  comparatively  the  highest  did  not  report  in  these 
cases  and  are  tliercfore  not  inclucleil,  and  tliat  the  attomcya  in- 
chidcl  arc  only  giving  a  part  of  their  time  to  tlie  duties  for 
which  the  amounts  given  are  received. 
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EKaiXKEBS. 


toarly  Balery. 

S^. 

Total. 

Yearly  salary. 

plac«. 

Total. 

»1,«0  per  year 

iiwo  per  J™J ::::::: 

1 

11,400  00 
1,300  00 

ass 

700  00 

'as 

1300  Dcr  year 

1 

^perjenr ::::::; 

B40  per  yrar  

IS 

m,«i  00 

Fifteen  cities  reported  as  to  the  salary  of  ita  city  engineer  and 
these  reports  are  summarized  in  the  above  table.  The  salaries 
varied  from  $1400  to  $1T0  per  year,  with  an  average  of  $770 
per  year.  Not  many  of  tlie  engineers  included  here  gave  their 
entire  time  to  their  official  duties. 

CITY  AND  VILLAGE  CLERKS. 


Yearly  salary. 

place*. 

Total. 

Yearly  aalarle^. 

No.  of 

Total 

n.700  per  year  

1,000  per  year  

MO  per  year 

730  per  year 

7S0  per  year 

eSO  per  year 

SOO  per  fear  

640  per  year  

«oplJrM? ;:;;::. 

MOpfr  y^r  '.'.'.'.'.:'. 

10 

fl.TOOOO 

s.ooooo 

3.600  00 
730  00 
720  00 
660  00 

!:S!! 

1.000  00 

sSloo 
900  00 

is 

450  00 
210  00 

'li 

20 

^Eerjear :::;::: 

Total   

143 

139,546  00 

The  al)ove  tiible  is  a  very  good  illuBtration  ef  the  salaries  re- 
ceived by  the  city  and  village  clerks.  Very  few  of  the  larger 
cities  arc  included  even  in  this  table  as  is  plain  from  the  fij^ires. 
The  salaries  range  all  the  way  from  $1700  per  year  to  $5  de- 
pending npon  the  city  and  tlio  work  and  responsibilities  in- 
volved. In  all,  143  cities  or  clerks  are  included  and  tlieso  to- 
gctlier  received  during  the  year  the  sum  of  $29,545  or  an  aver- 
age of  about  $20G.70  to  each. 
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Fifteen  clerks  received  $600  or  more;  eleven  received  from 
$400  to  $000 ;  fifteen  drew  from  $200  to  $-400  per  year.  FrMii 
tliis  it  a])[)ears  tliat  142  received  less  than  $200  per  year.  It  is 
plain  from  these  figures  that  only  a  small  proportion  received 
enough  t«  pay  them  for  devoting  all  their  time  to  their  official 
duties. 


Yearly  salary. 

Ko.of 
plaeei. 

ToWl. 

Xearly  salary. 

No.  of 
places. 

Tolal. 

tl.600  pwyenr  

1,200  ppr  yenr  
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BOO  ppr  ypnr 

260  plrypSr ".;::'.; 
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2 

i 

2 

■is 

1.200  00 

,    !   ««>«, 

^S 

U'^llt^l 

1     j     iiooiio 

40 

114. in  00 

Here  we  find  the  yearly  salary  of  each  of  40  citj"  and  village 
treasurers.  The  salaries  run  all  the  way  from  $20  up  to  $!l  ,C00, 
which  latter  is  the  liighcst  figure,  while  the  average  to  cacli  is 
$.'i54.20  jxT  share. 


STIIBKT  «'()MJirMSinXF.RS.  SlTEItlXTKNDKXTS.  AXD  I 


Yparly  lalarj. 

No.  of 

places. 

Total. 

Yearly  salary. 

No.  of 
plaetH. 

TolaL 

wn  pp'rypllr  i:.'.::,' 

720  00 

00  per  ypnr  .... 

322ppr  ypiir  

Avrrnio  -■.":! 

1313  IS 

TIere  is  a  stiitciuent  of  the  earnings  of  street  commissioners, 
BuiMTintcmlents  and  insjiectors.     The  number  of  such  officers 
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inchuled  is  48  and  tlieir  total  salary  for  the  year  was  $16,447.34 
wliieh  makes  the  average  to  each  about  $342.65. 

Coiisidei-ed  in  detail  tho  table  shows  that  all  kinds  of  salaries 
were  paid.  The  highest  is  that  of  $1,200;  the  next  in  order  is 
$!)00,  then  «M>mo  $800,  788,  and  $750.  In  each,  one  of  these 
cases  there  is  only  (me  person  who  receives  tho  salaries  named.- 
Four  street  officers  received  $600  each.  From  this  each  class 
has  only  one  jierson  each  down  to  the  one  of  $400  i>er  year  which 
includes  four  iwrsoiia.  The  decrease  is  gradual.  Eleven  re- 
ceive<l  from  $100  to  $200  per  year  and  another  eleven  persons 
received  less  than  $100  per  year. 


Tsarly  ealtrj. 

No.ot 
places. 

Total. 

,^.„^.,. 

No.  of 

Total. 

n.200.00  Iter  jrciir  ... 

11,200  00 
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YearlT  salary. 
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1 
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HEALTH  OFFICERS. 


Yaarfywlary.          ^^' 

Total. 

Yearly  salary. 

No.  of 
placH. 

Total. 

tGOO  wr  rear 

t«00  0O 
420  00 

2&0  00 

'150  00 
JOO  00 
76  00 
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1 
1 
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" 
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POOR   COMMISSIONERS. 


Yearly  salary. 

te- 

Total. 

Yeorly  salary. 

No.  or 
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Total. 
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300  00 

T 

12 

Uil  00 

CHIBITS  Of  POLICE  OB  & 
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Tlio  alx>vo  table  relatos  to  eliiefs  of  police  and  police  mar- 
slials.     In  larger  places  wlierc  several  policomen  are  emplOTed       i 
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tlio  man  at  the  head  of  the  police  force  is  usually  called  the  chief. 
In  smaller  places  on  the  other  hand  where  only  one  man  or  ao  is 
cmnlojed  for  police  duty  this  man,  who  has  various  duties  to 
look  after,  is  generally  called  marshal. 

Tho  number  of  chiefs  and  marsliala  included  in  above  table  is 
120.  Tho  total  salary  of  these  amounted  to  $37,929.25  or  an 
average  to  each  o£  $31G.08, 

Only  two  chiefs  received  $1,000  or  over,  while  27  received 
from  $500  up  to  $000  both  inclusive.  Thirty-seven  received 
fram  $200  to  $400  inclusive,  and  54  received  less  than  $200  per 
annum. 

POLICEMEN  AND  WATCHMEN. 


No  of 

Toul. 

». 

No-em. 
ploynd. 

No.  of 

Total. 

«  :::::: 
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420.00   
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Z6 
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I 
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Total 

I 
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ii 

S7 

44 
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The  preceding  presentation  shows  the  earnings  of  97  police- 
men and  watchmen  employed  in  44  cities  and  villages  in  tho 
state.  In  considering  the  table  in  detail  it  is  seen  tliat  one  city 
einplnying  eight  policemen  paid  them  for  their  services  at  the 
rate  of  $G20  per  year;  tliat  five  cities  employing  19  policemen 
jMiid  each  $000  per  annum ;  that  two  places  paid  $576  and  $560 
rospw^tively  to  the  one  man  each  of  these  places  employed;  that 
2B  persons,  eniployr<l  in  8  cities  received  $540  per  year ;  that  4 
ix>licetnen  in  two  cities  received  $500 ;  that  15  persons  employed 
in  eleven  places  received  from  $400,  to  $r>00  per  aimiiin, 
and  that  9  persons  employed  in  nine  places  wore  paid  at  a 
rate  varying  from  $300  to  just  below  $400  per  year.  It  can  per- 
haps be  said  that  those  who  have  thus  been  enumerated  give  tlieir 
entire  time  to  tlieir  official  duties.  About  10  persons  employed 
in  six  places  received  less  than  $200  per  year,  and  it  is  likely 
tliat  none  of  tiieso  gave  their  entire  time  to  Uiese  duties.  .  .v.v/-^lc 
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Tlie  above  statement  deals  witli  the  firemen,  or  tlie  persooii 
who  are  employed  in  the  fire-departirient  service  in  the  Vdrious 
places  in  the  state.  The  taUe  shows  that  2  persons  employed  in 
two  places  received  over  $1,000  per  annum;  that  5  persons  em- 
ployed in  live  places  i"eceivt-d  from  $700  to  $000  inelnsive;  that 
98  persons  eniploye<l  in  fifteen  places  were  paid  fronn  $500  to 
$600  inclusive;  that  19  persons  in  eight  places  wero  paid  from 
$;J00  to  $480 ;  that  1 5  persons  in  five  places  had  a  yearly  salarj- 
of  from  $100  to  $200  and  that  49  persons  in  twelve  places  were 
paid  less  than  $100  each.  It  is  jKrhaps  fair  to  say  timt  only 
those  who  received  over  $300  per  year  could  have  been  said  to 
devote  all  their  time  to  the  duties. 

The  total  salary  for  188  jwrsons  was  $T0,395,  which  is  equal 
to  an  average  of  $I!T4  to  each  person. 


WATKIt   DM 

ARTMKNTS. 

Yaarif  salarj. 
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The  preceding  table  gives  the  yearly  salaries  o£  54  superin- 
tendenta  and  engineers  connected  with  the  water  department  in 
34  cities. 

From  this  table  it  can  be  said  that  17  persons  employed  in 
seven  cities  were  paid  at  a  rate  varying  from  $700  to  $840  per 
ypar;  that  18  persons  receive*!  an  amount  annually  varying  from 
nbont  $525  to  $6!)0 ;  that  13  persona  in  nine  places  received  frwn 
$300,  to  $490 ;  and  that  6  persons  in  six  places  were  paid  leas 
that  $300  yearly. 

The  total  wages  were  $^!),5TT  and  the  average  to  each  person 
was  $547.70. 


LAMI'UGHTEnS^ND  JANIl 
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MISCELI^NEOUS. 
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The  foregoing  two  tables  arc  concerned  with  lamplighters, 
etc.,  and  miseellaneons  employes.  Of  lamplighters  and  jani- 
tors, 48  persona  employed  in  44  places  are  included.  Of  mis- 
ceUaneous  36  persons  employed  in  21  places  are  included. 

The  highest  earnings  received  by  the  lamplighter  and  janitor 
was  $650,  and  the  lowest  $12,  while  22  persons  employed  in  18 
places  were  paid  over  $300,  and  24  persons  employed  in  that 
number  of  places  drew  leas  than  $300  per  year. 

For  miscellaneous  workers  the  story  varies  but  little.  Here 
we  find  that  10  persons  in  8  places  received  over  $300,  and  26 
persons  in  13  places  were  paid  less  than  $300  per  year. 

The  average  yearly  .earnings  for  lamplighters  and  janitora 
was  $236.50,  while  for  miscelkneous  it  was  $207.50. 

8U0W1MG  TQE  NUMBKK  OF  DAYS  OF  COMMON  LABOR.  THE  RATE  OF 

WAGES  PER  DAY,  AND  TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID  AS  WAGES 

IN  m  CITIES  AND  VILLAGES   ItO  13D0.   - 


No.  of  daja 

Batfl  of 

Total 
Binouotpaid 

if 

t    BO 

40 

1 

S,«6  00 

12S.W9 

no 

- 

The  above  presentation  shows  for  the  number  of  cities  and 
villages  included,  the  number  of  days  of  Common  labor  duripg 
the  year,  the  rate  of  wages  per  day  and  the  total  amount  paid  na 
wages  during  the  year. 

The  cities  or  places  included  pre  classified  according  to  the 
rafo  of  wages  paid.  Thus  we  find  113  places  where  rate  of 
wagc=f  for  common  labor  was  $1.50  per  day  and  where  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  common  labor  footed  up  to  122,145  and  the  total 
wages  to  $183,217.50.  The  next  class  in  order  includes  one 
city.  In  tliis  place  the  number  of  days  of  labor  was  1,782,  the 
rate  <.f  wages  $1.40  and  Urn  total  wages  $2,494.80.  The  third 
class  in  order  also  includes  one  city,  and  in  this  case  the  days  of 
labor  numbered  1,387,  the  rate  per  day  $1.38,  and  the  total 
wages  $1,914.06.     In  the  fourth  class  the  days  numbered  437, 
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the  rate  $1.35  and  tlie  total  wages  $589.95.  The  fifth  or  last 
class  includes  six  places  with  2,748  days  of  labor,  the  rate  of 
wages  at  $1.25,  and  the  total  wages  $8,435, 

In  summarizing  these  figures  it  is  found  thai  122  places  are 
included ;  that  the  days  of  lahor  numbered  128,499 ;  that  the 
average  rate  of  wages  wag  $1.49  per  day;  and  that  the  total 
amount  paid  as  wages  footed  up  $191,651.31, 

The  returns  were  so  incomplete  that  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  definitely  just  how  many  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  these  places.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  average 
^TOrlciug  time  to  each  person  was  about  200  days  during  the  year. 
Computed  on  this  basis  the  following  figures  will  represent  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed  200  days  in  the  year  and 
the  average  yearly  earnings. 
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As  said  above,  the  indications  were  that  about  200  days  was 
the  average  time  of  employment  during  the  year  for  the  common 
laborers  in  tlie  cities  included.  WitJi  this  as  a, basis,  the  num- 
ber of  ]wrsons  who  were  employed  at  tlie  different  rates  and 
tlieir  average  yearly  e-arnings  was  computed  and  tho  results 
given  in  tho  above  table. 

In  this  table  is  seen,  that  on  this  basis  Oil  persons  were  em- 
ployed at  $1.50  per  day  and  that  their  average  earnings  was 
$299.87.  Those  in  the  other  four  classes  while  employed  the 
same  length  of  time  received  a  lower  rate  per  day  and  hence 
show  a  lower  yearly  earning.  The  average  rate  was  $1,49,  tho 
total  number  employed  was  C42  persons,  tho  average  days  at 
work  200,  and  tho  average  yearly  caruiDgs  $298,53. 
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Here  ifj  foiiiMl  a  classification  of  tlie  daya  of  lalx>r  in  tlio 
p]ii««  included.  The  talile  shows  that  33  places  had  200  days 
orlessof  ]alx>r  done;  that  37  had  from  201  to  600  days  of  labor; 
that  25  had  from  001  to  1,500  days ;  that  23  had  from  1,501  to 
7,200  days  and  3  places  had  over  7.200  days  of  labor  each  per- 
formed during  tlie  year.  Wliile  this  is  not  very  definite  it  still 
convoys  a  great  d(5al  of  information  concerning  the  amount  of 
labor  that  the  various  places  find  it  necessary  to  provide  for. 
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In  tlie  preceding  presentation  is  given  the  classifleation,  with 
reference  to  profession  or  occupation  of  the  persons  employed  by 
ttio  cilies  and  villages  included,  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
class,  and  the  average  yearly  earning  of  each  person  in  the  dif- 
feront  classes. 

Of  Iho  classes  included  common  labor  shows  the  great^'st  num- 
ber 01  persons.  Next  in  order  is  the  firemen,  city  clerks,  chiefs 
of  ^lico  and  to^vn  marshals,  etc.  The  smallest  number  is  that 
for  poor  commissioners. 

With  reference  to  the  yearly  earnings  it  is  found  that  the  city 
engineers  received  the  largest  amount.  Kext  in  order  are  tlie 
pf>Iiccmen  with  $6C1.85.  It  will  be  notice  that  according  to  this 
table  the  policemen  earned  more  than  the  chiefs  of  police  and 
town  marshals.  Tho  reason  for  this  api)arent  discrepancy  is 
that  town  marshals  were  included  with  the  chiefs.  While  the 
cliiefs  usually  received  a  higher  salary  than  policemen,  the  town 
uiBi-slials  received  less;  and,  outnuml>ering  tho  chiefs  in  tbo 
abovs  class  caused  a  low  average  for  both.  Tho  third  in  order 
in  point  of  earnings  were  tliose  employed  in  tho  watfir  depart- 
ments. Tlie  Poor  Commissioner  and  Treasurer  received  tlie 
iimalk'st  sum. 

■In  considering  tlio  above  table  as  well  as  all  the  other  tables  in 
tliis  connection  it  will  be  noticed  that,  in  some  classes  at  least, 
the  nuznber  of  pei'sons  inclnded  is  proportionately  small,  and 
Ihiit  the  yearly  earnings  are  comparatively  low.  Tho  reason  for 
this  is  that  \vith  few  exceptions  tho  reports  were  received  from 
the  smaller  cities  and  villages.  It  is  well  known  that  the  smaller 
jilaoes  employ  comparatively  few  j)orsoQS  and  that,  as  the  du- 
ties aiv  light  anil  the  cost  of  living  ofttai  low,  tliey  pay  much 
lower  salaries  tlian  larger  cities.  The  fjicts  as  they  stand, 
however,  constitute  n  fair  i-epn^entalion  of  the  .salaries  paid  in 
tho  mctliuni  sized  and  smaller  cilies  and  villages  in  this  state. 
59 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

One  of  the  most  striking  revelations  of.Iiistory  is  what  Spen- 
cer calls  the  process  of  '"integration  and  clisint^^ration."  Plants 
germinate,  grow  and  jjcrfonn  tlicir  fiiiiotion  in  nature  and  decay. 
Animals  come  upon  the  stage  of  action,  perfonn  their  part  and 
disappear,  ^tates  rise  up  and  complete  their  work  and  fall, 
leaving  a  mass  of  rubbish  upon  which  to  hiiild  a  now  state 
whose  inteniaJ  stnicture  must  Iw  so  arranged  and  put  t^igcthcr 
that  it  will  take  li<dd  of  and  meet  the  now  conditions  for  which  it 
was  fonnod.  When  this  is  accompli  si  ic^r  the  state  again  disinte- 
grates and  tho  process  is  again  repeat<?d. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  industrial  world.  A  certain  kind  of 
machinery  is  put  forth  to  perform  a  certain  kind  of  work,  hnt 
when  oompotition  begins  to  make  itself  felt,  and  the  demands 
made  upon  the  machine  ore  greater  than  its  capacity,  it  is  dis- 
carded and  a  new  one  placed  in  its  stead  that  ■will  meet  the  new 
conditions.  The  same  is  true  of  fanning  and  transportation. 
The  farmer,  who  year  after  year  i>lows  tho  groimd,  sows  and 
nmps,  disct>ver8  as  ]u»pu]ation  increases  and  the  demand  for'his 
])nHhicts  is  greater  than  his  ability  to  produce,  that  he  must  re- 
duce his  methods  to  a  more  scientific  basis.  IIo  makes  a  study 
of  Ilia  soil,  its  needs  and  adaptation  for  certain  crops,  and  directs 
his  energy  accordingly.  The  greater  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  factory  the  greater  must  be  the  facili- 
ties for  prrxlucing  varioiis  products  and  tho  facilities  for  trans- 
ixjrting  them  from  plaeo  to  place.  Out  of  tliis  necessity  has 
gradually  dt^'eloped  our  modern  railroads,  steani.ships,  tele- 
graphs, teh^phoncSj  etc. 

Out  of  all  these  conditions,  and  through  a  siuiilar  course  of 
dtwclopment  came  tlio  modem  corporations,  the  great  nianu- 
factmring  and  transportation  companies  which  employ,  in  one 
way  or  another,  nearly  all  the  lalwrers  of  civilized  countries, 
known  collectively  as  the  "laboring  classes,"  and  it  is  abo)it 
this  class,  their  integration  into  labor  unions,  that  we  are  now 
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concerned.  With  the  rise  of  our  present  compotitivo  system 
comes  also  a  rcaietanco  to  competition  by  all  the  great  produc- 
ers. It  is  resisted  on  the  one  hand  by  more  improved  machin- 
ery and  metliods  of  jiroduction,  and  on  the  other  by  longor 
hours  of  labor  and  lower  wagcB  for  the  laborer.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  labor  conieB  in  contact,  I  may  say,  collision,  witli  the 
competitive  forces  of  tho  modern  industrial  world.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  manufacturer,  seeking  to  avoid  or  eliminate  the 
conipotitive  forces,  follows  "along  the  lines  of  leaat  resistance," 
and  in  this  process  the  laborer  is  pushed  aside  or  trampled 
under  foot;  on  the  otlier  hand  the  laborer  in  his  struggle  for  ox- 
ist^ncG  follows  the  lines  of  least  resistance  to  him,  and  as  a  re- 
sult his  wife  and  children  are  brought  into  the  workshop  to 
earn  llieir  own  living.  The  evils  of  this  have  been  discussed 
elsewhere. 

In  early  times  monarchial  governments  were  vefry  severe  in 
■llioir  dealings  with  any  form  of  organization  among  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  in  order  to  escape  the  ponishments  meted  out 
to  them,  they  often  clothed  their  organizations  with  secrecy  re- 
sulting in  what  we  know  as  "secret  societies," 

The  first  labor  organizations  of  which  we  have  any  history, 
more  nearly  rcsomblod  a  nioiloni  strike  or  boycott  than  a  labor 
organization  as  it  exista  today.  It  was  not  until  the  rudi- 
luoiits  of  our  industrini  system  began  to  form,  and  tlie  pros- 
pects of  a  laborer  becoming  a  journeyman  or  a  master  were  re^ 
(lucod  to  a  minimum,  that  labor  organizations  in  the  modem 
sonse  of  the  terra  began  to  take  shape. 

These  organizations  were  not  based  on  the  same  fundamental 
principles  as  those  of  our  times.  They  were  organizations  of 
liilioi-era  doing  a  particiilar  kind  of  work  in  a  particular  trade. 
Tht!  piiKJCTs  of  tlie  cotton  mills  would  form  one  organization, 
an<l  tho  spinners  another.  As  a  natural  outcome  of  tliis  ar- 
rangement the  members  of  tlie  piecer'a  organization  were  al- 
ways looking  fonvard  to  tlie  time  when  they  would  become 
spinners,  and,  naturally  enough,  they  became  more  interested 
in  the  wages  and  general  welfare  of  the  spinners  than  of  tlieir 
own,  and  as  a  result  tho  piecer'a  association  fell  to  pieces. 

In  other  lines  of  occupation  we  frequently  find  tho  workmen 
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doing  a  particular  line  of  work  requiring  the  most  skill,  and 
therefore  receiving  fliB  highest  wages,  organized  into  one  fra- 
ternal bodies,  and  the  laborers  doing  other  but  less  skilled  work 
organized  iiito  subordinate  societies,  and  so  on  down  tbrougli 
tlie  list.  While  the  organization  at  the  top  of  tliis  aeries  pos- 
sessed a  degree  of  permanence,  those  subordinate  to  it  tended 
more  or  less  to  center  tlieir  interest  in  the  one  at  iJie  top  and 
the  inevitable  result  was  a  falling  to  pieces  of  the  whole  seaiea. 

The  most  stable  organizations  of  labor  found  at  that  time 
were  among  those  occupations  where  the  economic  position  of 
the  workmen  in  passing  from  apprenticeship  to  the  position  of 
master  remained  the  same.  A  mason  was  a  mason  all  his  life. 
A  labor  union  fonned  of  men  working  at  this  trade  was  com- 
paratively stable.  The  inilnencos  which  worked  the  disinte- 
gration of  tliose  organizations  mentioned  above  were  elimin- 
ated in  tliis  instance.  Unions  among  tilers  was  another  illus- 
tration of  this  class.  What  was  true  of  labor  organizations,  in 
this  respect,  in  earlier  times,  is  true  to  a  lai^  extent  today. 

The  character  of  the  earliest  labor  organizations  is  best  Illus- 
trated ill  tlie  following  words  from  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Smith  says,  ''People  of  tlie  same  trade  seldom  met 
togptlier,  even  for  merriment  and  diversion,  but  the  conversa- 
tion ended  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  public,  or  in  some  c<m- 
trivance  to  raise  prices,"  and  history  indicates  that  the  oldest 
labor  union  in  exist(>nee,  "the  Book  Binders,"  has  its  roots  in 
a  gathering  of  joumeyinen  "to  take  a  social  pint  of  porter  to- 
getlier." 

It  is  such  organizations  as  those  that  Howell  claims  were  tlic 
direct  successoi-s  of  the  guilds;  but  Mr.  Webb  cliiiins  that  they 
were  guilds  and  that  trade  unions  did  not  descend  from  tlie 
guilds  and  did  not  Iwar  any  relation  to  them.  The  latter 
opinion  a]»]K'ars  to  l>o  the  nioro  h^ical  Intth  from  an  liistorical 
imint  of  view  and  from  the  motive  forces  which  called  the  two 
into  existence.  The  guilds  came  into  existence  as  an  institu- 
tion hy  which  the  eomniunity  itself  controlled  its  various  in- 
dustries, Tliey  were  in  themselves  masters  of  industry  while 
trade  nninns,  on  the  otlier  hand,  did  not  preiend  to  contn>l  in- 
dustry, but  were  rather  inelined  to  lie  antagonistic  to  those  who 
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did.  They  were  orgaDizations  whoae  object  was  to  make  them- 
selves felt  iu  the  race  for  life,  to  bo  able  to  assert  their  rights 
aud  maintain  their  ground  against  feniplojera  of  labor  and  un- 
just laws.  The  giiikls,  on  tlie  other  hand,  controlledd  their  lo- 
cal govemment;  in  fact  the  guild  was  the  local  government, 
while  trade  unions  in  their  early  stages  must  bow  their  beads 
to  local  govemincnt. 

Tiiriiiiig  from  liyjAitlictical  grounds  to  recorded  facts,  we  do 
not  find  anything  which  rcseniblos  trade  unions  as  wo  know 
thcni  previous  to  tlio  year  1700.  Xbo  members  of  the  crafts 
guilds  prior  to  that  time  were  independent  producers,  whiLj 
members  of  trade  unions  were .  dependent  producers.  Each 
laborer  was  a  unit  wiOiin  himself  and  aJiy  attempt  on  his  part 
to  secure  from  bis  master  liis  juat  portion  of  the  -world's  eco- 
noinic  goods  was  met  with  scorn  and  ridicule,  lie  was  prac- 
tically owned  by  his  master  wlio  exerted  the  same  arbitrary 
authority  over  his  employee  aud  liis  family,  as  the  master  over 
his  slave!  Every  attempt  on  tlie  part  of  Uie  laborer  to  throw 
off  this  "yoke  of  oppi-ession"  resulted  in  a  further  reduction  to 
serfdom. 

Out  of  such  an  industrial  condition  grew  labor  unions. 
After,  the  individual  had  from  time  to  time  made  the  attempt 
to  better  his  own  condition  and  had  as  many  times  met  worse 
than  defeat,  he  discovered  that  "in  union  there  is  strength." 
Until  industrial  conditions  made  labor  unions  necessary  in 
tliis  way,  all  such  organizations  and  societies  were  short  lived. 
There  was  nothing  to  Compel  their  continuation,  but  as  soon 
as  the  time  came  when,  in  order  to  establish  a  certain  line  of 
business,  it  required  more  capital  than  the  journeyman  him- 
self could  furnish,  from  that  moment  the  business  took  the  na- 
ture of  a  corporation  instead  of  an  industry  of  a  domestic  na- 
ture. This  made  skilled  labor  useless  except  for  hire  at  the 
liands  of  the  capitalists.  Here  began  the  differentiation  of 
tJiC  functions  of  capital  and  labor,  or  as  Dr.  Ingram  put  it  in 
his  address  to  tJ)e  Labor  Union  Congress  at  Dublin  in  1880, 
"the  whole  modem  organization  of  labor  in  "its  advanced  form 
rests  on  the  fundamental  fact  whieli  has  spontaneously  and  in- 
creasingly developed  itself — -namely,    the    definite    separation      . 
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between  tlic   direction  of  industrial   operations   and  tiieir  exe- 
cution in  detail." 

In  1720  the  Journeymen  tailors  of  London  confined  to  se- 
cure better  wages  and  shorter  hours.  The  masters  immedi- 
ately laid  in  a  complaint  to  Parliament  stating  that  the  action 
of  the  journeymen  tailors  was  a  conspiracy  dangerous  to  tlie 
State  and  to  trade ;  that  it  was  imjust,  presumptuous,  etc. 
rarliament  took  up  the  matter  at  once  and  a  law  was  enacted 
against  such  combinations.  The  journeymen  tailors  were  just 
as  prompt  in  refusing  to  obey  the  law  as  Parliament  had  been 
in  enacting  it.  The  Privy  coimcil  took  the  matter  in  hand 
and  directed  its  energies  against  ibis  society  but  with  little  sue- 
Other  labor  unions  were  organized.  The  Stockingera,  Cut- 
terSj  OlothierSj  Spinners,  etc.,  were  all  of  a  similar  character 
and  liad  a  similar  end  in  view.  All  comlplaiued  more  or  loss 
of  "tlie  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,"  "low  wages,"  and 
poor  economic  conditions  in  general,  and  all  were  proceeded 
against  for  violating  the  combination  laws.  The  Wool  Work- 
ers were  proceeded  against  by  a  proclamation  of  the  king.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  not  a  suppression  of  these  oi^anizatious^ 
but  a  cliange  in  tlieir  character,  especially  their  outward  ap- 
pearance. Instead  of  organizing  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
retaining  control  of  the  products  of  their  own  labor,  they  or- 
ganized "f(>r  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes,"  or  they  met 
and  organized  in  secret  The  Wool  Combers  were  perhaps 
tlio  first  to  organize  under  tiie  garb  of  a  benevolent  society. 
They  resembled  somewhat  tlie.  German  free  employment  agen- 
cies described  elsewhere  in  this  report  But  wili  the  intro- 
duction of  mechanical  power  all  these  labor  societies  fell  to 
pieces. 

Everywliere  tlie  wage  earner  saw  the  degradation  into  which 
lie  was  Iteing  driven,  niid  in  every  instjincc  mistook  tJie  cause. 
They  [wfitioncd  ]'arliiiment  for  laws  Uiat  would  neutralize 
llirso  supposed  causes  and  as  many  times  tlio  employer  would 
use  his  influence  in  tlie  opposite  direction.  Parliament  was 
askttl  to  pass  more  rigid  apprentice  laws  in  behalf  of  labor. 
After  passing  them  Parliament  would  be  forced  to  repeal  them 
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eithci*  by  their  failure  to  bring  about  tho  desired  relief,  or  by 
tbo  pressure  brouglit  to  bear  by  einploycra.  The  introduction 
of  maeliinery  was  also  attributed  to  be  the  cause  of  low  wages 
and  idleness,  and  Parliament  was  asked  to  prohibit  employers 
from  using  inacbinrry,  and  on  investigation  as  to  the  effects 
of  such  a  prohibition  the  employers  would  prodnce  overwliclm- 
ing  and  conclusive  o-idt-noo  tbat  such  a  jwlicy  would  bo  un- 
wise. In  other  instances  the  wage  earner  would  attribute  his 
low  "standard  of  living"  to  tlie  importation  of  foreign  goods 
of  tlio  same  kind  he  produced,  and  in  many  instances  this  oc- 
casioned riots  which  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  Parliament 
passed  laws  prohibiting  importation.  This  experiment  failed 
and  rioting  continued.  As  a  last  resort  Parliament  passed 
laws  giving  Justices  of  the  Peace  the  power  of  fixing  wages. 
This  provetl  satisfactory  for  a  time,  hut  sooner  or  later  it  was 
found  tlmt  in  many  instances  tlic  justices  thcmsolveis  were  di- 
rectly interested  in  low  wages  and  in  others  they  were  pre- 
vailed upon  by  ciuployers  of  labor  to  fix  low  rates,  and  so  the 
trouble  continued.  This  aronsetl  a  feeling  of  distrust  and 
hostility  to  Snch  an  extent  that  Parliament  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do.  The  competence  of  magistrates  to  fix  wages 
was  disputed  by  tlio  cotton  weavers,  as  a  body,  in  1812,  and 
they  carried  their  ease  to  the  courts.  The  courts  decided  tliat 
the  wages  as  fixed  by  the  magistrates  were  reasonable  and  just. 
The  ease  was  appealed  and  the  employers  were  forced  into  a 
huig  and  tedious  litigation  in  which  one  hundred  and  tJnrty 
witnes.ses  were  examined  as  to  each  of  the  many  rat«s  pro- 
posed. Tlie  court  deciiled  in  favor  of  tho  employers  but  made 
no  provi.sion  for  enforcing  the  wages  fixed  and  a  strike  ensued. 
'SIruv  of  the  leaders  were  arrested  and  placed  in  prison,  and 
other\vi.'«i  praiocuted  to  su<:h  an  extent  tliat  for  a  time  they 
limt  all  ho]-)e  of  securing  I)ctt('r  wages  or  a  higher  "Standard  of 
Living."  Put  other  lalMirers  rallied  to  their  support  and  Parlia- 
ment was  ])i'(r\'iti led  urion  to  repeal  l(oth  tlie  law  authorizing 
justices  of  tlie  peace  to  fix  wages,  and  the  statiilo  of  apprentices 
and  the  comhinatii>n  laws.  So  goes  the  history  of  labor  strug- 
gles up  to  182r>. 


Pi-evious  to  1S31  the  history  of  trade  unions  was  one  of  nwse-       ■ 
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ciition  and  repression.  Mr.  Webb  says  in  his  history  of  trade 
unions,  "Evcrj-  union  tJiat  can  claim  an  existence  of  more  than 
half  a  century  possesses  a  romantic  legend  of  its  earlier  days. 
The  midnight  meeting  of  patriots  in  the  comer  of  fields,  tlie 
buried  box  of  records,  the  secret  oaths,  the  long  terms  of  im- 
prisonment of  officials — all  these  are  in  tJie  sagas  of  the  older 
unions,  and  fonu  material  oiit  of  which,  untroubled  hy  histori- 
cal criticism,  a  semi-mythical  origin  might  easily  have  been 
created." 

The  Combination  laws  of  1790  and  1800,  and  the  twenty 
jears  of  persecution  of  members  of  trade  unions  as  rebels  and 
r,!Volutionists,  clieckcd  tlie  growth  of  labor  unions  until  after 
18^4.  The  first  quarter  of  the  century  just  closed  may  be  justly 
called  tlie  dark  ages  of  the  history  of  trade  unions.  During 
this  period  while  the  (Combination  laws  were  in  force,  combina- 
tions of  emjjloyers  were  allowed  "for  tlie  purpose  of  fixing  the 
wages  of  the  laI>orers,"  while  combinations  among  laborers  "for 
tlie  purpose  of  regulating  wages"  were  denounced  and  prose- 
cuted to  tlie  bitter  end.  It  was  said  by  Lord  Jeffrey  that  "a 
single  master  was  at  lil»erty  at  any  time  to  turn  off  the  whole  of 
his  workmen  at  once — 100  or  1,000  in  number — if  they  would 
not  accept  the  wages  he  chose  to  offer.  But  it  was  made  an 
offence  for  tlie  whole  of  the  workmen  to  leave  that  master  at 
once  if  be  refused  to  give  the  wages  they  chose  to  require." 

TliO  Combination  laws  applied  to  employers  as  well  as  em- 
ployes, but  it  was  very  seldom  magistrates  would  enforce  them 
against  masters.  Of  course  they  were  not  always  enforced 
against  laborers,  but  where  they  were  not  it  was  generally  due 
to  an  ineffective  police  system,  or  the  leniency  or  cowardice  of 
einj)loyers.  An  illnstriition  of  this  is  found  in  the  case  of  the 
(^alico  Print<?ra  union  in  which  the  master  did  not  proceed  fur- 
ther than  to  issue  to  the  nieinl)er8  of  this  union  a  pamphlet  called 
"Considerations  addrased  to  the  Journeymen  Calico-printers  by 
one  of  its  Ma.sters."  In  tliis  address  the  workmen  are  appealed 
to  as  follows:  "\Vc  have  hy  turns  concedetl  what  we  ought  all. 
manfully  to  have  resisted,  and  you,  elated  with  success,  have 
been  Iwl  on  from  one  ofstravagant  demand  to  another,  tiU  the 
burden  has  become  too  intolerable  to  be  borne.     You  fix  the 
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mimber  of  our  apprmtiees,  and  oftentimes  even  tJie  number  of 
our  journeymen.  Yon  dismiss  certain  portions  of  our  hands, 
and  will  not  allow  others  to  come  in  their  stead.  You  stop  all 
surface  machines,  and  go  the  length  even  to  destroy  the  rollers 
before  our  face.  You  restrict  the  cylinder  machine,  and  even 
dictalc  tlie  kind  of  pattern  it  is  to  print.  You  refuse  on  urgent 
occasions,  to  work  by  candle-light,  and  even  compel  our  ap- 
prentices to  do  the  same.  You  dismiss  our  overlookers  when 
they  don't  suit  you,  and  force  obnoxious  servants  into  our  cm- 
ploy.  Lastly,  you  set  all  subordination  and  good  order  at  de- 
fiance and  instead  of  showing  deference  and  respect  to  your  em- 
ployers, treat  iJiem  witJi  personal  insult  and  contempt,"  In 
other  eases  masters  even  wont  the  bail  of  members  of  labor 
unions  in  their  employ,  who  had  been  arrested  for  illegal  com- 
bination ;  but  iJiese  instances  are  very  rare.  These  illustrations 
are  iiupoi-tant  in  tliat  tlioy  show  a  tendency  on  tJie  part  of  em- 
ployers to  weaken  in  their  persistent  efforts  to  stamp  out  con- 
certetl  action  on  tlie  part  of  employees. 

In  1843  the  (~'oaeh-makors  union  of  London  was  broken  up  by 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  its  leading  members.  The  calico 
engravers  of  Manchester  met  the  same  fate  after  refusing  to 
work  on  account  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices. 

But  the  oppressive  weight  and  injustice  of  the  Combination 
laws  were  felt  most  in  the  textile  industries.  The  Act  of  1800 
is  described  in  "'A  Few  Remarks,  &c.,"  p.  8C,  as  "  a  tremcmdoua 
millstone  around  the  necks  of  the  local  artisan,  which  has  de- 
pressed and  debased  him  to  the  earth;  every  act  which  he  has 
attempted,  every  measure  which  be  has  devised  to  keep  up  or 
raise  his  wages,  he  has  been  told  was  illi^al;  tJio  whole  force  of 
the  civil  power  and  influence  of  his  district  has  been  exerted 
against  him  because  bo  was  acting  illegally;  the  magistrates 
acting,  as  they  believed,  in  unison  with  the  views  of  the  legis- 
laturt",  to  check  and  keep  down  wages  and  combination,  rc- 
ganlfd,  in  almost  every  instance,  every  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  artisan  to  ameliorate  his  situation  or  support  his  station  in 
society  as  a  species  of  sedition  and  resistance  to  the  government : 
every  com|mittee  or  active  man  among  them  was  regarded  as  a      . 
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turbuleat,  dangeroua  iijstigator,  whom  it  waa  necessary  to  watch 
and  crush  if  possible." 

To  show  the  truth  of  the  above  statement,  we  cite  the  ease  of 
a  president  and  secretary  of  a  nnion  who  were  imprisoned  for 
calling  their  uiciiibera  togetlier  to  consider  the  justness  of  asking 
for  an  increase  in  wages;  even  though  it  developed  in  the  trial 
that  Uic  niertiug  was  called  at  tlie  invitation  of  the  employers 
tliemsclvcs,  fJie  result  was  IjotJi  were  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
long  terms.  The  next  year  fifteen  cotton  spinners,  who  had  met 
together  for  tlio  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  bury  a  dead  co- 
worker, were  seized  by  the  police  for  conspiracy  and  imprisoned 
for  four  monibs  to  await  trial.  On  being  brought  to  trial  it 
waa  held  by  tho  court  that  even  though  a  body  claimed  to  meet 
for  a  benevolent  purpose,  it  was  simply  a  cloak  for  conspiring 
against  the  state;  and  tlie  prisoners  were  committed  to  prison 
for  various  t«rms.  Anotlier  instance  is  the  Scotch  weavers  who 
struck  for  higher  wages  about  tlie  year  1812.  The  employers 
were  about  to  accede  to  tlieiv  demands  and  negotiations  wore' 
progressing  very  smoothly  in  that  direction,  when  the  govern- 
ment arrested  and  imprisonetl  tho  committee  who  were  conduct- 
ing the  negotiations. 

These  are  ilUiatrations  of  tho  hundreds  of  cases  brought  be- 
fore the  court-s  of  England  during  the  first  half  of  tlio  nineteenth 
century.  I'or  a  time  tlie  ofFet^t  was  to  suppress  lalwr  or^ni- 
zations,  but  snon  a  reaction  sot  iji  aiul  a  more  fonnidablf  and 
aggrp.spivo  form  of  organization  liegan  to  grow.  Secret  societies 
were  formed  whose  leaders  were  kept  in  the  background,  but 
whose  demands  were  ol>eyed  to  the  letter.  Grievances  were  not 
only  eommiinicatcd  to  niemlmra  of  the  same  local  lodge,  bnt 
were  heralded  far  and  wide.  ^Matters  came  to  siich  a  pass  that 
employer.s  could  not  get  num  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  had 
quit  their  employ  for  some  grievance  against  the  employer. 
]'aiiployers  even  sent  to  the  iTuiotest  parts  of  England  for 
lalMuvrs  but  without  avail,  Laltorcrs  came  to  understand  one 
iinother  pei-fectly  and  thej'  I'esprctcil  one  another's  rights  equally 
well.  When  a  lal>orcr  quit  tho  employ  of  a  master  on  account 
of  unjust  tn'atment,  no  one  could  be  fonnd  to  take  his  placo. 
The  place  must  remain  vacant  until  Uie  trouble  between  master 
and  servant  had  been  amicably  settled.  i   i       i.  ^.vv/^^^n. 
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But  the  eoonoinic  condition  of  England  in.  1820  which  marks 
the  close  of  a  long  war  period,  the  political  and  industrial  de- 
proesion  of  the  lime, — contributed  to  effect  an  agreement  among 
masters  .not  to  pay  over  certain  wages.  In  the  wild  scramble 
for  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods  which  followed  this  indus- 
trial depression,  in  the  attempt  of  one  master  to  undersell  an- 
other, wages  in  general  were  driven  to  the  borderline  of  starva- 
tion. All  this  tended  to  create  a  general  discontent  whidi  con- 
tinued to  grow  until  the  repeal  of  tho  obnoxious  Combination 
laws  in  1824. 

The  repeal  of  these  laws  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
labors  of  Place  and  Hume.  These  men  were  employed  by 
Parliament  to  conduct  a  series  of  investigations  relative  to  tho 
true  economic  conditions  of  the  poor.  The  report  of  their  in- 
vestigations shows  that  tliey  found  tlio  workingnien  filled  with 
false  ideas  as  to  the  real  cause  of  their  distress.  Taxes,  Com- 
bination laws,  the  arbitrary  rule  of  master 8,  labor  saving 
niaeliincry,  unjiLit  magistrates,  and  immigration  laws, — all 
these  they  claimed,  were  tlie  direct  and  principal  causes  of  what 
Webb  calls  tho  low  "Standard  of  Living"  of  tlie  laboring  classes. 
Unionism  which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
Iicon  smouldering  under  the  ashes  of  oppression  now  burst  forth 
into  unquenchable  flame.  Trade  societies  sprang  up  every- 
wlii'r«  and  in  all  manner  of  forms.  Business  increased  rapidly 
mid  prices  rose  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  a  rise  in  wages, 
but  the  employers  resisted  every  inch  of  tlic  ground  over  which 
they  wore  being  slowly  but  surely  pushed.  The  result  was 
strikes  and  lockouts  on  every  hand  during  tho  next  six  months. 

This  lod  to  tlie  agitation  of  a  recnactmcnt  of  tlio  Condiina- 
tion  laws  and  laws  expressly  prohibiting  oi^anized  or  concerted 
action  on  the  jiart  of  labor,  Tlie  fight  in  Parliament  over  tliis 
latter  question  was  long  and  bitter,  but  in  the  pn<l  the  victory 
was  really  in  favor  of  Inlxir,  For  the  first  time  in  history  the 
right  of  hdmr  to  coiubine  for  the  purpose  of  Ixittx'ring  their  con- 
dition was  recognized  by  law,  and  this  recognition  by  tlie  stjttuto 
of  England  has  never  lieen  changed. 

By  tlie  enaction  of  such  a  law  it  was  prophesie<l  by  the  mas- 
ters that  anarchy  would  reign  supreme;  the  nation  would  be 
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(liipopulated  or  bo  reduced  to  pauperiam ;  eomanerce  would  coase ; 
capital  wouJd  be  driven  from  the  country,  and  the  ultimate  au- 
lliority  of  the  master  would  bo  transposed  to  tlie  laborer.  In  a 
certain  souse  tlie  last  may  be  true  but  it  ie  ao  slight  we  may  safely 
aay  that  history  does  not  bear  up  the  statement. 

The  iinanciiil  crisis  of  1825  and  the  four  yeara  hard  times 
whieli  followed  led  to  a  breaking  up  of  a  majority  of  the  trade 
iininits.  This  period  marks  the  point  at  which  socialistic  agita- 
tion begins  to  take  definite  sliapp. 

As  was  said  before,  the  laws  of  1825  legalized  labor  oEganiza- 
tions  hut  it  prohibited  uiojubcrs  present  at  tlie  meetings  of  such 
organizations  from  acting  for  those  members  absent,  or  for 
laborers  who  did  not  belong  to  the  society.  Any  violation  of 
these  provisions  was  severely  dealt  with,  and  in  some  instances 
laborers  were  accused  and  convicted  of  crime  they  were  innocent 
of,  when  tlie  real  motive  lx4iind  it  all  was  to  punish  laborers  for 
combination.  In  one  instance  in  1S34  six  laborers  in  Dor- 
elieater  wei-o  tried,  "convicted  and  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation,  ostensibly  for  administering  unlawful  oaths,  but 
really  for  the  crime  o£  combination." 

This  raised  a  storm  of  criticism  throughout  the  coimtry  and 
it  is  said  a  procession  consisting  of  400,000  persona  marched  to 
the  residence  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  presented  him  a  petition 
signed  by  over  250,000  laborers.  At  length  the  convicts  were 
pardoned,  many  of  them  never  learning  of  it  until  years  after- 
ward, and  tlion  only  by  mere  accident.  Such  instances  as  this 
gave  unionism  a  new  impetus.  Xefw  unions  were  formed  on  all 
sides.  National  organizations,  which  will  be  mentioned  later, 
began  to  take  shape.  In  1834-  a  great  many  protests  were  made 
against  the  way  the  law  of  1825  was  administered,  but  nothing 
definite  was  done  toward  amending  or  repealing  the  law  until 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 

Still  false  and  imjust  prosecutions  (characterized  persecu- 
tions by  workmen)  similar  to  the  case  at  Dorchester  mentioned 
above  continued,  and  trade  unions  continued  to  grow  in  propor- 
tion. They  increased  both  in  number  and  members.  The 
unions  increased  in  wealth  until  grave  fears  began  to  be  enter- 
taineil  as  to  the  safety  of  their  funds.     The  attitude  of  the  gov- 
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emmcnt  officials  was, such  that  they  feared  confiscations,  and 
Parliament  was  induced  to  enact  a  law  purporting  to  protect 
their  funds,  but  in  reality  it  afforded  no  protection  whatever. 
It  closed  one  loop-hole  and  opened  another.  It  afforded  the  un- 
scnipulous  a  chance  to  get  hold  of  the  funds  to  appropriate  tlieiu 
to  himself  and  escape  punishment  through  a  technicality  of  tJio 
law.  This  was  a  most  serious  IjIow  to  lahor  unions.  Funds 
which  had  been  collected  during  a  series  of  years  with  which  to 
maintain  themselves  against  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them  by 
employers  were  stolen  by  the  official  into  whose  hands  they  were 
placed  for  safe  keeping.  This  was  discouraging  in  the  extreme. 
Hundreds  of  members  left  the  labor  unions  never  to  return; 
others  refused  to  fill  die  broken  ranks.  But  the  persistent  kept 
up  tlie  fight,  and  met  with  the  most  stubborn  resistance  all  along 
the  line.  In  1866,  a  committee  appointed  to  look  into  alleged 
outrages  said  to  be  perpetrated  by  labor  unions  brought  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  once  more  to  the  subject  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lead  that  body  to  appoint  a  Eoyal  commission  to  make  an 
extensive  inquiry  in  the  subject  of  labor  conditions.  After  a 
long  and  laborious  investigation,  this  commission  embodied  the 
results  of  their  investigation  in  a  sixteen  volume  report  This 
rpjiort  was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturer.  It 
was  shown  here  tliat  males  and  females  of  all  ages  betwcffli  six 
and  eighty  years  were  at  work  in  places  where  the  most  primary 
elements  of  sanitation  were  unknown;  that  the  hours  of  labor 
per  day  had  rcaehr^  n  point  which  the  physical  strength  of  the 
laborer  was  not  able  to  endure:  that  tho  wages  paid  were  such 
that  whole  families  were  forced  into  the  f'  ps  in  order  to  ol>- 
tain  sufficient  food  and  clothing  to  eko  out  their  miserable 
esistiuce;  that  it  was  against  these  conditions  that  organized 
lalx>r  was  fighting.  Ufdng  this  report  as  a  basis  Parliament 
passed  a  law,  not  prohibiting  lalior  unions  as  was  almost  uni- 
versally hoped  by  manufacturers,  but  one  that  is  known  as  the 
Lalwr  Union  Aetof  1871.  By  this  act  labor  unions  wore  legal- 
ized in  a  broader  sense  than  ever  before.  Organized  labor  had 
passed  a  most  frying  ordeal  but  had  come  out  successful  without 
a  blot  upon  its  record  as  far  as  this  particular  figlit  was  con- 
CCTned. 
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From  this  time  on  a  new  method  of  securing  labor  legtslatioD 
was  adopted  by  laiwr  unions.  Piddic  sentiment  was  moulded 
along  the  lines  of  proposed  Irgislation  before  Parliament  was 
approached  in  the  nrntter  at  all.  Public  meetings  and  banquets 
were  held  iu  various  places  and  Isiltor  qnetitions  were  discussed 
and  debated  in  their  various  aspects.  Handbills  and  pamph- 
lets were  published  and  scatored  boarleast.  Conventions  were 
held,  where  the  various  tloetrines  and  conehisions  reached  by 
laborers  and  labor  leaders  in  the  different  localities,  were 
brought  together,  discussed  and  arranged  in  proper  form,  and 
published  for  distribution.  Labor  newspapers  and  magazines 
wero  also  pnblisheil  and  nindo  inatnnnents  tlirough  which  the 
l>ublic  were  reached,  and  when  tlie  time  was  ripe.  Parliament 
wonhi  Im!  petitioned.  In  1875  that  body  passed  a  law  wliioh 
pratitioally  guiirantoe<l  all  the  rights  demanded  by  the  workmen 
at  tliat  time.  This  act  provided  that  any  act  performed  by  or- 
ganized labor  should  not  be  liable  for  punishment  when  the 
same  act  performed  by  an  individual  was  not  punishable  by  law. 
The  old  cotiunon  law  of  conspiracy  which  prohibited  any  con- 
certeil  effort  on  the  part  o£  labor  to  bring  about  better  economic 
conditions  was  swept  away.  From  this  time  on  organizations 
of  any  kind  had  the  same  riglits  and  privileges  before  the  bar 
of  justice  as  an  individual.  J-altor  orgauixations  were  left  to 
]>HrsuB  tlio  work  they  had  begun  without  further  restraint  by  the 
state. 

This  was  indeed  a  great  victory.  Mr.  Howell  in  his  book 
called  "Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labor"  says,  "The  liistory  of 
tlie  ainiggles  to  secure  this  great  victory  is  not  so  well  known 
as  it  should  be;  it  conveys  lessons  which  are  replete  with  interest 
to  workmen,  einphiyerB,  legislatures,  and  the  general  public; 
aUive  all  itiuight  to  tesicli  lawuuikors  that  repressive  laws  am  in- 
(■tfet'tnal,  as  well  as  daiig(T(uis  and  oppressive;  their  effect  is 
demoralizing  on  the  mind;  men's  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  be- 
come confounded,  until  a  sense  of  injustice  brings  about  the 
worst  evils  of  violence,  even  to  ferocity.  Men  who  know  that 
thcv  fire  criminals  by  the  mere  objects  which  tliey  liave  in  view, 
care  little  for  tlie  additional  criminality  involved  in  the  uieans 
tliey  adojit.  The  value  of  Ihesc  lessons  to  the  workmen  is  not  a 
■  whit  less  iniiKii'tant  thsui  to  others ;  if  tlicy  study  them  aria;I|t, 
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they  will  perceive  and  understand  the  wisdom  of  moderation  in 
all  thmr  demands,  and  tliat-  it  is  a  duty  whidi  they  owe  to  Uie 
State,  of  which  tlioy  are  component  niemhera  to  pursue  their 
obje<"tti  pcaeeahly  and  in  a  constitutional  manner;  and  further- 
more, that  sooner  or  later,  if  the  claims  piit  foi'wavd  are  rea- 
sonable and  just,  tJicy  ^viil  bo  granted  by  legislatures.  "Witli 
their  i>reseut  [wlitical  power,  if  it  be  wisely  used  and  directed, 
no  demand,  if  based  on  justice,  will  be  refused;  but  those  who 
denounce  tho  injustice  of  others  must  be  careful  not  to  incur 
a  like  condemnation  hy  reaeon  of  their  own  departure  from  the 
principles  of  cciuality." 

Turning  from  a  more  historical  treatment  to  one  eefntcred 
<-hicfly  on  objects  and  aims,  we  find,  as  above  referod  to,  tho 
purpose  of  labor  organizations  are  to  secure  better  conditions, 
by  way  of  letter  wages,  shorter  hours,  etc.  In  other  words 
they  hope,  by  organization,  to  be  able  to  maintain  tliemselves 
against  the  power  of  the  corporation,  their  wealth  and  social 
influence.  In  their  struggles  tlie  principle  has  been  developed 
that  legisla'tion  must  be  brought  to  tlieir  aid  in  order  that  the 
end  in  view  might  be  realized.  The  old  doctrine  preached  by 
Adam  Smith  and  eontempornneoiis  economists  tliat  the  best- 
way  to  solve  tlie  lal)or  problem  is  to  leavo  laborers  alone  to 
worj:  out  thoir  own  salvation;  that  each  individual  should  be 
left  free  in  onler  to  att4iin  the  highest  development  of  Hie 
whole-^it  was  found  that  this  doctrine  of  liberty  was  imprac- 
tical and  should  give  way  to  a  now  and  more  practical  one. 
This  doctrine  carried  out  meant  that  the  strong  would  subsist 
at  tho  expense  of  the  weak;  the  rich  having  labor  to  purchase 
would. say  to  the  one  having  it  to  sell,  "Tliese  are  the  condi- 
tions; accept  them  or  not  as  yon  choose;  I  have  a  sufficiency 
of  eoonomic  goods,  I  «in  wait,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  acce]Jt 
my  offer,  until  you  change  your  mind  or  until  someone  ols^c 
will  accept-.  There  is  no  competition  of  lalior,  and  you  must 
sell  yours  in  order  to  obtain  a  living,"  and  so  thet  story  went. 
Economists  saw  thoy  were  on  the  wrong  trail.  They  saw 
that  in  order  for  each  individual  to  attain  tho  highest  devel- 
opment,- they  must  not  Im  left  to  prey  upon  one  another  as 
they  pleased,  but  that  each  must  be  restarined  from  preying 
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upon  tlie  rights  of  others;  modern  constitutions  call  these 
rights  "inherent  rights."  This  is  called  the  new  doctrine 
of  liberty.  Legislatures  wero  tardy  in  rcc<^izing  this  "new 
liix^rty,"  aa  well  as  the  organized  effort  to  secure  it.  But 
after  tliis  right  wbs  conceded,  the  means  of  securing  it  was 
denied  and  condemned  as  unlawful.  After  a  legal  recogni- 
tion of  both  the  end  and  tlie  means  of  obtaining  them,  statu- 
tory laws,  one  after,  another,  came  in  rapid  succession 
until  now  organized  labor  has  the  same  perfect  freedom 
of  action  that  individuals  have.  They  are  limited  in  their  acts 
only  by  tliose  aroiind  tliem. 

One  of  the  greatest  essentials  to  the  existence  of  labor  unions 
is  that  men  should  be  left  free  to  _[oin  them  or  not  as  they  see 
fit  A  member  is  perfectly  free  to  induce  others  to  join,  but 
any  attempt  at  coercion  is  illegal.  The  right  of  personal  free- 
dom is  a  sacred  right  and  should  ijot  be  violated.  It  is  a  right 
for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and  which  they  won  by  many 
sacrifices  and  hardships  and  should  be  defended  by  every  honor- 
able means. 

Among  the  rights  belonging  to  every  laborer,  and  one  that 
should  never  be  taken  from  him,  is  tho  right  to  fix  his  own 
price  at  wliicli  he  will  sell  Iiis  labor,  and  the  purchaser  of  labor 
lias  also  the  right  to  accept  or  refuse  this  price  as  he  sees  fit; 
but  he  should  not  l>e  allowed  tt)  use  the  power  afforded  him  by 
his  wealth  to  prey  upon  the  weak  individual  laborer;  it  is  held 
by  some  that  the  only  way  to  prohibit  tho  unscrupulous  em- 
ployer fi'om  improperly  using  this  jMwer  is  to  fix  wages  and 
hours  of  lalK>r  l>y  law.  However  this  may  be  the  State  must 
step  in  on  the  side  of  the  weak  in  some  way  or  other  in  ordd"  to 
balance  up  the  weight  of  the  strong. 

('oml>i nations  of  cinployers  anil  emjiloyers  are  equally  legal 
so  long  as  the  ends  and  the  menus  of  securing  them  are  within 
lawful  bounds.  The  Puke  of  Argj'le,  in  his  book  entitled, 
"Ileign  of  Laws,"  says,  "It  is  often  said  that  thC  conduct  and 
OJtndirion  of  men  are  governed  by  invariable  laws,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  that  the  pvt\s  which  arise  by  way  of  natural  conse- 
quences out  of  the  ncticm  of  those  laws  are  evils  against  which 
tho  strugglts  of  the  «ill  are  lioi>cless.     But  tho  facts  on  which 
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this  conclusion  is  founded  are  as  usual,  inaccurately  stated.' 
'The  conduct  of  men  depends  on  the  balance  of  motives  which 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  In  supplying  these  motives 
external  conditions  and  mental  character  act  and  react  upon 
each  other.'  'The  external  conditions  which  tell  on  the  indi- 
vidual will  ai-e  themselvea  very  often  nothing  but  conditiong 
depending  upon  the  aggregate  will  of  those  around  us ;  and  if 
upon  them,  by  any  means,  now  motives  can  be  brought  to  bear, 
then  the  whole  of  those  external  conditions  may  be  changed.' 
'Ne^v  motiv'es  can  be  evoked  and  put  in  action  by  the  adaptinj:; 
of  appropriate  means.'  'The  mere  founding,  for  example,  of 
a  voluntary  society  for  any  given  purpose  evolves  out  of  the 
primary  elements  of  human  character  a  latent  force  of  tlie 
most  powerful  kind — namely,  the  motive,  the  sentiment,  the 
feeling,  the  passion,  as  it  often  is,  of  the  spirit  of  association.' 
'It  is  a  force  rooted  in  the  nature  of  man,  implanted  tliere  as 
a  part  of  his  constitution,  and  like  all  others  of  this  character, 
given  him  for  a  purpose,  and  having  its  own  legitimate  field 
of  operation.'  'Nor  is  this  field  a  narrow  one.'  'The  spirit  of 
association  is  the  fountain  of  much  that  is  noblest  in  human 
character,  and  of  miich  that  is  most  heroic  in  human  conduct.' 
'And  so  it  is  that  when  the  aim  of  any  given  association  is  a 
high  aim,  directed  to  ends  really  good,  and  seeking  to  attain- 
ment of  them  by  just  methods  of  procedure,  tho  spirit  of 
e\-okes  becomes  itself  a  new  law,  a  special  force  operating 
powerfully  for  good  on  the  mdnd  of  every  individual  subject 
to  its  influence'  'Some  preexisting  motives,  it  modifies,  some 
it  neutralizes,  some  it  suppresses  altogether,  some  it  compells 
to  look  in  new  directions.'  'But  in  all  cases  the  spirit  of  asso- 
ciation is  in  itwlf  a  power,  a  force,  a  law  in  the  realm  of 
mind.'  'What  it  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do  in  affecting 
tho  conditions  of  society  is  a  problem  not  to  bo  solved  so  easily 
and  so  summarilv  as  some  dogmatists  in  political  philosophy 
would  have  us  believe.  It  is  a  question  which,  like  so  many 
others,  is  not  likely  to  be  solved  by  abstract  reasoning  without 
tho  help  of  actual  experiment,  and  this  experiment  is  being 
tried.  Tho  instincts  of  men,  truer  often  than  tho  conclusions 
of  philosophy,  have  rebelled  against  the  doctrine  that  they  are 
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tho  sport  of  cireumstaneea ;  yot  finding  by  hard  experience  that 
this  is  often  tnio  of  the  individual  will  when  standing  by  it- 
self, iJicy  have  resolved  to  try  whether  it  is  equally  tme  of  the 
collective  will,  guided  by  the  spirit  and  strengthened  hy  the 
discipline  of  association.  Hence  the  phenomena  of  comhina- 
tion  as  the  means  of  affecting  tlie  condition  of  labor — phenom- 
ena so  alarming  to  many  minds,  and  certainly  so  well  deserv- 
ing attention."  This  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  value 
of  association.  The  ^vcak  surely  but  ineonsciously  absorb  the 
pood  qualities  of  tlie  strong;  men,  whoso  character  is  of  a  low 
ebb  resulting  possibly  from  cither  evil  associations  or  hered- 
ity, when  brought  into  contact  with  those  men  of  nobler  and 
moro  refinod  characteristics,  gradually  loose  the  characteristics 
brought  upon  them  by  their  former  environment  an<l  imeon- 
Bcioiisly  adapt  themsehes  to  tlieir  new  aurroimdings.  Tins 
is  an  unimpeachable  law  of  nature.  A  man,  tlirough  his  asso- 
ciates may  have  been  led  to  frequent  the  saloon ;  his  earnings 
are  spent  for  drink  and  his  wife  and  children  are  at  home  in 
actual  need— poorly  dressod  and  little  to  eat — ;  his  wife,  per- 
haps, takes  in  washing  in  order  to  buy  bread  or  pay  the  rent, 
etc. ;  wlicii  this  man  is  brought  into  tbo  company  of  his  fellow 
workmen  through  the  instrumentality  of  some  labor  union  or 
other  local  organization,  it  nnconsciously  da^\'ns  upon  him  that 
his  neighbors,  perhaps,  arc  better  dressed;  some  of  tlieir  wives 
movo  in  more  i-cspectalile  society,  and  their  children  are  nt 
school.  Looking  fiirtlicr,  he  discovers  that  some  have  their 
little  homes  on  respectable  streets  and  have  them  paid  for,  and 
hia  mind  involutarily  reverts  to  his  own  wreitched  hovel,  his 
family  ivithout  food  and  clothing,  his  children  out  of  school, 
and  the  rent  not  paid.  lie  uncon.seionsly  inqnirpB  the  cause, 
and  the  result  of  all  these  reflections  is  he  begins  to  apply  his 
earnings,  meager  tliougli  they  are,  to  the  needs  of  bis  family. 
His  children  are  soon  on  the  road  to  school.  His  wife  begins 
to  move  in  social  circles.  He  buys  a  lot  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  a  future  home.  Neiv  worlds  are  onened  to  him.  He 
grows  out  of  the  world  of  niiseiy  and  want  into  one  of  happi- 
ness and  rospe<rtability.  He  becomes  a  jwlltical  and  economic 
unit  among  his  associates,  for  whom  thci-c  is  developed  within 
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liiin  a  spirit  of  fraternity  and  feelings  of  good  fellowsliip. 
Tliia  is  a  result  of  the  power  of  association,  tho  foundation  upon 
vliicli  all  our  modem  civilization  reats,  tlie  basis  of  all  our  so- 
cial and  political  institutions ;  the  vCTy  foundation  of  all  lalxjr 
o  Ionizations. 

As  before  stated,  the  principal  object  of  labor  unions  is  to 
bring  about  by  combination  tlio  things  which  can  not  be  done 
by  each  indiviihial  working  in  his  own  way.  One  of  the  fac- 
tors necosaary  for  this  is  what  is  known  as  a  bCTiefit  fund. 
P'ach  ineniljor  is  taxed  a  certain  yearly  or  monthly  amount 
which  is  allowed  to  accuninlato  as  a  l)enefit  fund.  This  fund  - 
is  usihI  for  various  ]»nq>oses.  It  may  bo  n.se'd  to  supiwrt  the 
family  of  a  sick  fellow  workman  or  a  workman  who  has  Ix-cn 
thrown  out  of  omploynient.  In  either  case  the  worknmn  must 
be  free  from  all  charjrea  of  delinquency  or  immorality.  A 
workuian  discharged  for  improper  conduct  is  not  entitled  to 
iienefits.  In  most  cases  this  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  moral- 
ity, to  strict  attention  to  work,  to  the  proper  discharge  of  all 
duties  imposed  upon  him.  This  is  a  factor  productive  of 
iiuich  good.  Tlio  conditions  of  all  who  receive  l)onefits  are 
thereby  improved,  and  the  metho^l  of  pi-ocedure  to  attain  these 
benefits  is  a  ^reat  improvement  o^■er  the  old  way.  It  reaches 
out  beyond  the  confines  of  the  organization,  and  }>enefifs  tho 
State  at  large  by  keeping  many  worthy  families  out  of  the 
chifches  of  pauperism.  In  the  years  1875  and  1876,  four  as- 
sociations of  labor  in  England  paid  for  relief  of  meinlxTs 
$740,000,  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  total  sum  paid  for 
poor  relief  including  furniture,  fixtures  and  salaries  for  tho 
year  18!)8  and  1899  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  These  soci- 
cties.woro  the  Engineers,  Ironmoulders,  Boilermakers,  and  the 
Oarpenters  and  Joiners.  What  is  tnie  of  theSo  organizalions 
is  true  of  hundreds  of  others.  Every  dollar  they  exi)ond  in 
this  way  is  a  dollar  saved  to  the  Stata 

Another  channel  into  which  this  benefit  fund  is  directed  is 
to  sustain  laborers  during  a  strike.  To  remain  out  of  work 
for  oven  a  short  time  would  prove  a  real  hardship  to  many,  es- 
liecinlly  to  tJiose  having  large  families.  Tn  order  to  bridge 
over  this  difficulty  tho  benefit  fund  is  directed  to  tlic  Bupport 
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of  tliose  who  noed  it  until  the  question  in  dispute  is  settled. 
This  fund  is  sometimes  used  in  abridging  the  necessity  of  la- 
borers accepting  low  wages,  or  to  prevent  long  and  unreason- 
ablo  hours  being  forced  upon  them,  although  unnecessary  hold- 
ing out  or  malting  too  great  demands  on  the  part  of  the  laljorer 
is  not  countenanced  by  labor  organizations. 

The  recognition  of  the  economic  benefit  labor  organizations 
has  been  to  the  State  along  the  lines  just  indicated  one  of  the 
factors  leading  to  tlio  withdrawal  of  many  of  the  former  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  State.  Of  all  tho  hardships  to 
whicL  England  has  suhjpcted  her  lalxirers  and  their  organiza- 
tions, of  the  fines  and  imprison  liiont  of  members  of  labor 
unions,  transportations  and  political  as  well  as  social  ostra- 
cism botli  by  lawfid  and  unla-wful  means,  England  is  today 
the  exponent  of  liberal  lalior  laws.  She  rec(^ize3  tho  legal 
right  of  laborers  to  organize  for  all  the  purposes  set  forth  by 
their  present  labor  eonstiUition  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  give 
them  rights  whidi  she  withholds  from  employers.  All  tho 
old  prejudices  existing  in  the  minds  of  tiie  public  against  such 
coiribinations  have  been  gradually  swept  away.  She  has  given 
labor  unions  the  same  rights  and  the  same  protection  which 
she  ^larantees  to  eadi  individual. 

At  one  time  it  was  a  prevailing  custom  among  labor  unions 
to  appropriate  part  of  their  funds  for  what  was  known  as  a 
traveling  fund,  by  moans  of  which  a  laborer  out  of  w'ork  could 
defray  his  expenses  VihWa  traveling  from  place  to  place  look- 
ing for  work.  But  tho  practice  came  to  be  abused  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  men  found  in  every  society  of  laborers  who  would 
rather  tramp  than  work.  This  practice  was  then  changed  to 
one  of  ])aying  railroad  fare  from  place  to  place  while  in 
search  of  work,  and  under  Uiis  system  one  society  was  not  al- 
lowed to  subject  its  nicmb<u-s  upon  the  charity  of  another  wiUi- 
ont  the  society  to  which  fJic  receiver  of  such  relief  belonged 
refunding  the  amount  received  by  him.  This  form  of  benefit 
is  now  being  abandoned,  and  loans  are  frequently  made  to  la- 
borers worthy  of  aid,  looking  for  work. 

It  is  curious  to  note  tliat  tlic-  "strike  Wnofit"  at  one  time 
brought  labor  unions  in  collision  with  the  State.     Tho  courts 
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proceeded  against  tliein  as  "combinationa  in  restraint  of 
trade"  simply  because  ihis  fund  enabled  laborers  to  maintain 
tliemselvea  against  employers.  It  was  not  lie  comhinaiion 
but  tbo  means  adopted  by  the  eombination  to  secure  the  end 
desired,  that  elicited  the  stamp  of  disapproval  from  the  courts. 
But  this  restriction  has  been  set  aside  by  statute. 

Strike  pay  ia  never  granted  to  nieinbei-a  iinless  called  out 
by  the  proi)er  officer,  in  resistance  to  some  condition  imposed 
by  tlio  employer  upt>n  the  lalmrer,  not  granted  or  implied  at 
the  time  tlio  Inlwror  began  work.  All  such  impositions  are 
t«ken  up  and  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  the  local  organlza- 
tionj  and  tlien  the  grievance  is  embodied  in  tlue  form  and  laid 
before  the  executive  of  the  union.  This  officer  in  turn  satis- 
fies himself  as  to  ivhetlier  the  complaint  is  a  justifiable  one 
and  if  so  found,  st**ps  are  at  once  taken  to  settle  tJie  difference 
by  arbitration.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  all  well  and 
goo<l ;  if  not,  and  the  matter  is  deemed  of  sufficient  impoi-tance, 
a  strike  is  ordered. 

The  most  common  causes  of  strikes  are  a  rediiction  of  wages 
or  a  refusal  to  pay  liiglier  wages  when  demanded,  or  upon  tlio 
question  of  hours  of  labor.  In  sncli  instances  tlic  usual 
metJiod  of  procedure  is  somewhat  different  although  the  un- 
derlying principle  is  the  same.  When  a  body  of  men  in  any 
particular  shop,  doing  a  particular  kind  of  work,  makes  up 
its  mind  that  the  wages  are  too  low,  or  the  working  hours 
too  long,  the  subject  is  brought  up  in  a  local  lodge  and  dis- 
cussed pro  ami  con,  after  which  a  voto  is  taken  aa  to  whether 
the  case  is  desor\'ing  of  any  further  attention.  If  it  ia  so  de- 
cided, tJio  matter  ia  laid  before  tlie  executive  of  tlie  union,  and 
he  in  turn  refers  it  to  a  committee  whoso  duty  it  is  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  subject  from  top  to  bottom  from  a  purely  dis- 
interested point  of  view.  Their  findings  are  laid  before  the 
superior  organization,  and  if  it  ia  found  that  a  juat  cauae  for 
a  strike  exists  it  is  so  reported  back  to  the  local  lodge  where 
a  vote  is  taken  as  to  whether  a  strike  be  ordered.  If  it  is 
thus  voted,  a  strike  is  onlere<l,  and  the  responsibility  of  tlie 
strike  will  rest  on  the  entire  organization.  Yet,  a  local  lodge 
or  union  may  strike  without  the  sanction  of  tlie  head  of  tlio 
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iinion,  in  wliieli  case  the  whole  rcsponsihilitj  will  rest  on  Biicli 
local  union.  But  where  the  entire  union  is  made  responsible, 
the  strike  may  or  may  not  extend  over  the  entire  union,  de- 
pending wholly  upon  the  obstinacy  of  the  employer.  If  his 
power  of  endurance  is  great,  various  branches  of  the  imion 
may  from  time  to  time  be  brought  into  the  strike  in  order  to 
bring  as  mucli  pressure  as  possible  to  boar  upon  tlie  employer 
against  whom  tlie  strike  was  originally  instituted.  The  way 
the  balance  will  swing  greatly  depends  upon  the  relative 
strength  of  tlio  two  opposing  forces.  The  stronger  either 
party  may  be  the  greater  tlie  chances  are"  of  winning. 

"The  moi^  effectually  a  union  is  organized  the  Jess  danger 
there  is  of  a  strike.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this ;  first  wlien 
a  local  union  agitates  a  strike  wliieh  has  little  or  no  founda- 
tion, it  is  "called  off"  by  the  executive  of  tJife  union;  second,  a 
liighly  organized  body  of  men  can,  and  do  maintain  tlieir 
gi*oimd  without  striking.  This  is  especially  true  where  tlie 
jx>wer  of  organizml  labor  on  the  one  hand  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  employer  on  iJie  other.  In  such  cases  questions 
in  diHpnto  are  very  often  settled  by  laborers  and  euiplo3'ers 
meeting  and  talking  over  tlieir  differences,  or  if  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  is  not  arrived  at  in  this  way,  tlie  snbject  is  often 
referred  to  arbitrators  where  the  matter  is  often  settle<l  with- 
out fiirtlieT  trouble.  But  where  the  local  union  strikes  and 
the  responsibility  rests  upon  it  alone  tlie  chances  for  success 
aro  exeeeiliiigly  Ruiall,  This  faet  together  with  the  metliod 
of  thonmghly  looking  into  matters  in  dispute  by  a  superior 
union  moutioncd  in  the  last  paragraph,  serves  as  a  check  upon 
atrikca  biuted  ujton  rash  or  uui-easonable  demandfj.  There- 
fore, in  a  majority  of  cases  it  ia  fair  to  suppose  tliat  strikes 
arc  basctl  upon  just  demands,  altliough  some  times  the  methods 
of  securing  these  demands  are  unlawful. 

In  d(^terniiiiing  whether  a  strike  is  advisable,  tlie  executive 
conLinitteo  always  takes  into  ctm.si deration  the  effect  their  de- 
cision will  have  uihui  Ihe  union  in  general,  the  kind  of  work 
dune  by  tJiosc  agitjiting  the  strike,  Uio  ability  of  tlio  employer 
to  aew-do  to  their  demands,  and  all  other  eireunistancrs  which 
may  have   any   bearing   upon   the  case   either   directly   or  in- 
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flirccfly.  If  the  conclusion  is  reached  tliat  those  agitating 
tlio  sti'ikc  are  receiving  the  same  consideration  and  fair  treats 
ment  at  the  hands  of  tlieir  employers  as  others  of  their  class, 
a  strike  is  not  determined  upon.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
committee  finds  tliat  the  conditions  of  the  laborers  on  the 
points  in  question  arc  below  those  in  the  same  class  in  gen- 
eral, a'strike  may  be  Qrderc<l ;  bitt  in  no  case  will  a  committee 
rcconmiwid  a  strike  Iwcause  a  low  skilled  or  ineificient  work- 
man dtx's  not  receive  tJie  same  financial  consideration  as  a 
skilled  or  efficient  one. 

i'ears  ago  the  workmen  did  not  have  the  patience  to  compel 
a  peaceable  recognition  of  their  right  in  a  long  drawnoiit  con- 
troversy, and  many  times  they  sought  their  ends  arbitrarily 
and  by  force.  This  is  no  longer  true  unleaa  it  be  in  the  new 
niiioiia  whore  meml>fra  liavc  not  experienced  the.  disciplinary 
influeiKW  of  union  society,  and  have  not  learned  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions  into  which  they  have  been  brought. 

While  labor  organization  a  in  some  form  or  otlicr  had  ex- 
iMt('d  in  Kngland  for  over  six  hundred  yeara,  sxich  institutions 
were  unknown  in  the  llnitcil  States  one  lumdred  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  tilating  j'oara  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  dawning  ou^h  of  the  nineteenth  was  a  transition  pe- 
riod hetweeii  tlio  old  and  the  new  forms  of  such  unions.  Kew 
conditions  subjected  new  fnnetions  upon  trade  unions,  and  the 
passing  away  of  eld  eonditions  rendered  former  functions 
u.ielests.  A  movement  of  capiLnl  l»egan  to  run  parallel  to,  ajid 
fjike  Ibe  phice  of,  a  movement  in  lalwir.  It  liegan  to  bo  a  com- 
mon oi-eurnaico  for  eiu]>h»yers  to  oi-der  strikes  and  encourago 
violence  in  order  to  injure  tlic  business  of  a  competitor.  Cap- 
ital began  to  Ijo  withdrawn  from  old  establishments  and  in- 
veste«l  in  new  ones. 

Chving  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  large  industrial  con- 
tei-s  in  this  country  during  colonial  times  and  for  several  years 
fidlowiug  tlio'  liovojution,  there  was  no  iioihI  of  labor  unions 
during  that  periiMl,  At  that  time  we  had  no  great  cities  nor 
did  we  have  a  hii^^  and  distinct  laboring  elasa  to  fonu  them 
as  we  had  later.  Previmis  to  17i)0  we  had  but  one  city  of 
over  40,000  people,  and  not  until  fifty  years  later  did  we  have      ■ 
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a  single  city  of  over  one  half  millioTi.  Most  of  Uie  laborers 
were  faniiera  who  owned  anil  tilled  their  own  soil,  and  when- 
ever they  Lad  any  hired  help  it  would  be  perhaps  some  neigh- 
boring fanner's  son  who  would  hire  out  for  the  season 
and  return  home  for  the  winter.  "This  was  true  in  the 
north,  while  notliing  but  slave  labor  existed  in  tlie  south 
where  labor  unions  were  scarcely  thought  of.  Maiiufaotur- 
ing  of  clothing  was  mostly  done  in  the  homes.  Tlie  only  ar- 
tisans were  the  blaeksinitlis,  carpenters,  and  shoemakers. 
AH  these  worked  in  their  own  shops  independent  of  employed 
lalwr.  E^'crybqdy  worked  in  his  own  way  and  independent 
of  anyone  else.  The  political  upheavals  of  the  time  directed 
the  attention  of  the  people  along  the  lines  of  jwlitics,  and  for 
that  reason  the  first  organizations  outside  tlie  churdi  were  po- 
litical in  their  nature  and  were  cliiefly  designed  to  promote 
some  man  or  set  of  men  to  [rositions  of  public  trust.  Tlio 
first  occurrence  of  any  importance  which  ivould  remind 
one  in  any  way  of  organized  labor  was  a  strike  among 
month.  This  occurred  in  1S02.  Tlie  leader  was  arrested  and 
wimuiitted  to  jail  under  (he  conspiracy  law  then  in  force  and 
this  ended  tlio  strike. 

The  first  imions  formed  in  the  United  States  were  simply 
hands  of  lal>orers  who  performed  a  particidar  kind  of  work,  and 
each. organization  was  wholly  indei)endent  of  everj'  other.  In 
ISO,"!  Ihc  "Xew  York  Soeiety  of  ■Joiirnoymen  Shipwrights"  was 
incorporated.  This  appears  to  bo  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  Three  years  later  "Tlie  Ilonsc  f'ai-ponters"  of  the" 
city  of  New  York  organize<i.  Some  time  early  in  the  centnrv 
the  "Xew  York  Typographical  Society"  was  formed.  Mr. 
Thurlow  Weed  was  a  member  of  this  organization,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Albany,  this  institution  took  advantage  of  tliis 
fact  and  induced  Tllr.  Weed  to  prevail  upon  the  legislature  in 
session  at  the  (ime  to  grant  articles  of  incorporation  to  their  so- 
ciety. Jlr.  Weed  says  that  when  he  presented  the  subject  to 
that  ImkIv  they  were  surprised  at  the  idea,  and  expressed  the. 
sentiment  thatr  such  a  thing  was  without  a  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Neverlheloss  he  succeeded,  and  articles 
of  ineori>oration  were  dulv  granted. 
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A  aocifity  of  (ho  same  nature  was  organized  soon  aftcnvard  in 
the  city  of  Albany  and  soon  grew  to  such  proportions  that  in 
1821  they  considered  themselves  strong  enough  to  aucceasfuUy 
maintain  a  strike.  Accordingly  when  their  employer  engaged 
a  man  not  of  their  union,  a  strike  was  ordered.  This  is  signifi- 
cant as  sliowing  tliat  a  feeling  of  nnionism  pervaded  the  atmos- 
phere of  New  York  and  tliat  t!ie  society  was  an  old  one  and  well 
organized.  It  was  not  until  1822  tliat  we  have  any  record  of 
any  unions  existing  outside  of  New  York.  In  that  year  the 
"t'ohimbian  Charitable  Society  of  Shipwrights  and  Caulkers 
of  Boston  and  Charleston"  was  organized  and  soon  after  was 
ffranted  a  charter  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  allowing  them 
to  use  a  seal,  to  have  a  l)enefit  fund,  to  improve  machinery  in 
the  art  of  manufacture,  etc. 

In  Mr,  Ely's  "Labor  Movement  in  America,"  he  says, 
"Though  til©  first  quarter  of  this  century  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered a  germinal  period,  preceding  the  modern  lalwr  move- 
ment, and  prtiparing  the  way  for  it,  that  movement  itaelf,  so  far 
as  it  is  represented  by  organizations  of  laltor  designed  to  im- 
prove their  conditions  as  lalwrers,  may  be  regarded  as  bt^n- 
ning  with  tlie  year  1825,  not  that  any  important  event  divided 
the  history  of  labor  before  that  period  from  its  subsequent  his- 
torj',  hut  that,  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  purpose  began  to  animate 
the  laboring  classes.  They  became  more  conscious  of  their  ex- 
istence as  a  distinct  part  of  the  community,  and  with  interests 
to  a  certain  extent  not  identical  with  tlioso  of  other  social 
classes,  and  very  naturally  the  idea  of  class  action  on  a  larger 
scale  than  heretofore  l)ecamo  more  familiar  to  workmen;  and 
from  that  time  forward  this  idea  has  been  cherished  among 
them.  It  is  easy  then  to  characterize  the  movement  of  labor 
oiiganizations  during  this  first  period  of  their  history,  in  the 
United  States,  which  may  lie  said  to  terminate  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  between  the  north  and  south." 

Once  fairly  under  way,  labor  unions  sprang  up  on  all  sides ; 
and  when  skilled  labor  began  to  form  a  class  distinct  from  the 
unskilled  laborers,  a  spirit  of  national  unionism  began  to  un- 
fold itself.  This  movement  was  accelerated  by  the  more  im- 
proved methods  of  transportation  and  communication^  render-  ,|,|, 
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ing  coiiii«tition  more  of  a  national  than  a  local  character. 
I>ocal  unions  of  various  places  between  which  communication 
waa  comparatively  aisy,  were  hrought  together  in  a  national  or- 
ganization. This  led  to  varioiia  national  organizations  which 
wore  semetimos  joined  together  at  the  top  by  some  federation  or 
other. 

Soniewhero  aliont  the  year  182S  lalwr  organizations  I>egan 
the  ngitfltiim  of  such  questions  as  "equal  distribution  of  wealth," 
"down  witli  nion<>i>oHes,"  "Uio  opiiression  of  the  poor,"  "tlio 
greed  of  tlio  rich,"  "opposition  to  aristocracy,"  "destruction  of 
class  distinction"  and  many  others.  The  discussion  of  sucli 
questions  shows  a  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new.  It 
also  shows  a  tendeney  of  laborers  studying  into  the  questions 
which  affect  tlicin  witli  a  view  to  get  at  the  roots  of  tlie  evil.  It 
is  strictly  a  ton<leney  toward  studying  tlieir  own  conditions  from 
an  econoniie  point  of  view. 

In  tJieir  literature,  aneh  as  phamphlets,  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, tliey  made  tlie  following  demands;  1.  A  Ilomcstead 
law.  2,  Women's  rights.  3,  A  bankrupt  law,  4,  Mechanics 
lien  law.  5.  Sunday  mails.  0.  No  imprisonment  "for  debt, 
7.  Th<i  alwlition  of  slaveiy.  S.  Frt-edom  of  public  lands.  i>. 
Eight  hour  law.  And  strange  to  say,  every  one  of  these  de- 
mands have  been  aecedetl  to  by  the  national' government  except 
that  of  "women's  rights,"  It  is  true,  some  of  them  have  not 
Ixicn  granted  in  tlie  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  nevertheless  tlie^' 
aro  eoneeded  by  statute  in  one  way  or  another. 

Wln^tJier  tJi«.  ]nl>i>rorgaiiizati<jns  ai-e  to  lie  ci-edittx.!  as  tlie  sole 
factor  in  bringing  about  this  excellent  class  of  legislation,  tliey 
surely  lent  all  the  support  at  their  conmiand,  using  all  honor- 
able means  to  s^^curc  this  end.  In  order  to  accomplish  all  this 
congress  must  Ite  reachtHl.  This  necessitated  political  agitation 
which  led  organized  laltor  to  ally  itself  with  the  democratic 
party,  and  as  a  result  tliey  elaiuied  to  have  elected  Jackson 
presiileut  of  the  Unilcd  Stutes.  But  when  they  discovered  iJieir 
demands  were  not  being  enacted  into  laws,'  a  lal>or  party  was 
organized  an<l  a  full  ticket  was  placed  in  the  field.  But  llii«i 
did  not  prove  a  popular  move  and  the  idea  began  to  wane, 
Nevertheless  it  had  the  effect  of  forcing  legislators  to  study  tlie 
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quostions  agitated  by  laborers,  and  to  accede  to  their  denmnds 
as  fast  as  public  aentiinent  could  be  moulded  in  their  favor. 

Before  entering  upon  this  new  field,  Congress  instituted  a 
series  of  investigations  into  the  real  conditions  of  labor.  John 
Qiiincy  Adauis  in  a  report  to  Congress  on  what  he  found  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  said,  "They  are  the  principalities  of 
the  destit  t  a  I  tl  p  lac  3  of  tlie  poor."  This  expression 
led  a  nir( la  1  ^  tl  na  f  Seth  I,utJieT  to  conduct  a  scfrios 
of  invest  g  t  al     {^  tl  o  lines.     In  bis  report  bo  tells 

of  the  long  1  f  1  bo     1    v  wages,  distressed  condition  of 

women   and     1  Id  n   1   treatment  of   employees  by   un- 

scrupulous masters  and  so  on  for  several  pages.  He  found 
working  days  varying  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours.  He  found 
-ia  many  factories  men,  women,  and  children  beginning  work  at 
four  o'eloek  in  the  morning  and  continuing  until  eight  and  nine 
oVlock  in  tlie  m-cning  tbroughout  the  year.  As  an  additional 
burden  many  employees  were  taxed  to  support  the  cliurcli,  and 
wore  fined  or.disinissed  for  liabitnal  absence.  He  reports  that 
one  Iwiy  eommittod  suicide  ti>  escape  tlio  enielties  to  which  ho 
was  .sid>jecfct.l  at  tlie  hands  of  hi.s  employer.  Another  deaf  and 
dumb  boy  came  lioiue  from  work  and  dropped  down  apparently 
dea<l  as  the  result  of  a  fiofi^ing  given  him  by  bis  master.  A 
little  gir]  eleven  yeare  old  liad  her  leg  broken  while  being 
flogn;r<l.  Mr.  I.iitlier  pictures  a  most  deplorable  condition  of 
women  and  children.  Ventilation  and  sanitation  were  un- 
known. Ho  fiiiggentcd  that  the  repeal  of  the  oppressive  eom- 
liination  laws  would  enabh;  the  workmen  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  hinting  that  the  hostility  of  tbo  general  press 
will  ho  neutralized  by  the  ]in;ss  of  lal>r>r  organizations.  This 
was  Adam  Smith's  idea. 

Other  influences  brought  to  l)car  in  fJio  solicitation  of  legis- 
lative recognition  were  the  writings  and  lectures  of  such  men  as 
W.  E.  Ciianning.  This  man,  togelhcr  with  others,  was  in  deep 
sympathy  with  the  laboring  men,  an<l  always  succeed(Hl  in  se- 
curing the  ears  of  lawmakers  in  tlielr  liehalf.  While  Iteing 
active  in  securing  legal  reeogiiition  on  the  one  side,  he  as  in- 
dustriously stT^>ve  to  enable  lalwring  classes  to  better  their  own 
conditions  through  self  exertion  on  tJiC  other.     Ho  ui^d  (hem       i 
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to  educate  themselves  as  to  the  cause  of  their  low  economic  con- 
ditions, and  better  methods  of  procedure  to  attaiu  resulla.  He 
argued  that  an  education  was  the  best  safeguard  against  arbi- 
trary action  of  emploj'crs  and  urged  laborers  to  accept  this 
remedy  for  themselves  and  their  posteritj.  He  maintained  that 
the  real  enemies  of  society  were  not  to  be  found  among  poor 
workmen,  although  they  were  sometimes  made  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  real  enemies,  Mr.  Channing  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  nptm  tho  laboring  class.  Uis  influence  was  like  a 
snowball  rolling  down  bill,  it  increased  the  farther  it  pro- 
ceeded in  its  course. 

Tliese  influences  led  to  one  of  the  flrst  steps  taken  in  behalf 
of  labor.  This  was  during  the  administration  of  Martin  Van 
Euren.  He  signed  a  bill  providing  that  ten  hours  should  con- 
stitute a  day's  work  in  tite  United  Sta^  navy  yards  and  on  all 
government  works,  and  gave  directions  that  the  order  be  en- 
forced. In  tlie  same  year  the  city  of  Baltimore  enacted  a  ten 
hour  law  to  be  applied  on  all  municipal  works.  In  1852  tlie 
factory  laln>rcrs  of  Mnssachusetis  secured  a  reduction  of  two 
hours  per  week.  In  this  way  things  progressed.  The  old 
prejudices  began  to  dbappoar,  and  the  time  soon  come  when  the 
hostility  of  employers  gavo  way  to  a  feeling  of  friendliness. 
Many  oven  gave  tlieir  support  to  labor  unions,  contributing 
money,  donating  halls  for  their  meetings,  and,  in  some  instances, 
refusing  to  employ  non-union  men.  As  an  illustration  one  of 
tlie  foreuuxst  employers  of  labor  in  the  United  States  presented  a 
eheck  for  $10,000  to  tlie  National  Typograpliical  union  then  in 
session  in  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia. 

PuUic  sentiment  being  thus  moulded  in  their  favor,  gave 
labor  unions  a  new  imjicUis  to  grow.  They  multiplied  in  num- 
1>£T,  as  well  as  membership.  Xew  laws  continued  to  be  placed 
upon  tlie  statute  books  in  their  behalf  imtil  the  close  of  the 
j>erio<l  marked  by  the  civil  war.  Then  a  new  elranent  enters 
into  the  chain  of  events.  I'our  million  slavfs  were  set  free  and 
thrusl  ujion  the  labor  market  of  tlie  world.  Strife  between 
whitff  and  black  labor  at  once  began.  New  economic  problems 
arose.  Tlie  currency  question  again  come  mU>  prominence. 
The  contrast  Initween  riches  and  poverty  were  discussed  by  neiws- 
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papers  and  upon  the  platform.  The  dishonest  meains  to  gain 
wealtli  wero  criticised  far  and  wide.  The  importation  of  "pau- 
per labor*'  was  dcnouneed.  The  spirit  of  the  time  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  unrest.  During  this  period  of  unrest  an  unpre- 
cedented number  of  labor  unions  were  organized,  some  of 
which  were  tho  most  powerful  and  influential  in  out  history. 
In  1864  tho  "Brotherhood  of  tho  Foot-board,"  a  union  of 
railway  engineers,  was  oi^anized  at  Indianapolis,  In  the  same 
year  the  Cigarmakers  National  union  was  instituted;  in  1865 
the  Bricklayers  and  Masons;  in  1868  the!  Railway  Conductor's 
Brotherhood,  at  Mendota,  111. ;  tlie  United  States  Wool  and  Hat 
Finisher's  association,  in  1869 ;  tho  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  in  1875 ;  in  1876  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers;  the  Granite  Cutters  National  union 
in  1877;  the  Journeymen  Bakers  union  in  1886;  and  so  the 
story  goes  to  the  end.  Wo  have  attempted  to  enumerate  only  a 
few  typical  cases  of  national  unions  in  which  hundreds  of  local 
unions  wore  brought  together  at  a  vortcK.  There  was  scarcely 
a  trade  of  any  iniportance  but  what  formed  a  union  of  some  kind 
or  other.  While  this  gi-owth  was  in  progress,  there  was  also  a 
decay.  The  first,  and,  at  one  time  one  of  the  strongest  organi- 
zations to  pass  out  of  existence  was  the  Knights  of  St.  Criapan 
which  had  at  one  time  alwnt  100,000  members.  This  organi- 
zation had  an  auxiliary  known  as  tho  Daughters  of  St,  Crispan 
whoso  membership  fairly  rivaled  the  knights.  This  order  was 
organized  in  the  interests  of  the  boot  and  shoe  workers  and  was 
instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  shorter  hour  law  in 
Massachusetts  in  1874.  But  with  the  higher  development  of 
the  division  of  labor  in  tho  boot  and  shoe  industry,  began  the 
decline  of  the  order,  and  it  dceline<l  in  an  inverse  ratio  with 
this  development.  The  division  of  labor  made  too  nmny  in- 
terests at  stake  for  one  organization  to  take  care  of.  What 
was  true  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispan  was  also  true  of  the 
N^ational  Labor  Union,  which  at  one  time  had  640,000 
members.  Yet  tho  decline  of  this  oi^aniKation  was  much 
more  rapid  than  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispan,  due  to  "the 
fatal  malady  of  politics."  Nevertheless  tho  eight  hour 
system    on    all   government   works    and    in    the    navy    yards 
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owes  its  existence  to  this  once  powerful  body.  Besides  ttia 
the  foundation  of  the  JSTationa]  Bureau  of  Labor  was  laid  by 
this  body.  During  Grant's  administration  an  eiglit  hour  law 
waa  passed  and  signed  by  fho  president.  But  through  the  in- 
trigues of  politicians,  laborers  were  given  to  understand  that 
their  wages  would  be  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of - 
hours,  but  that  all  who  worked  ten  hours  would  receive  full  pay. 
Tliis  brouglit  forth  siich  a  storm  of  opposition  that  the  "order 
was  reversed"  by  President  Grant.  Nevertheless  tlio  law  was 
a  dead  letter  for  lack  of  enforeeinent.  This  being  the  case,  in 
1872  and  1S73  lalwircrs  made  an  nnsuceessfiil  attempt  to  en- 
foi-ce  (be  law  by  a  strike.  Again  in  1S8C  the  Knights  of  Lalwr, 
then  tlie  niost  powerful  labor  organization  in  tlio  world,  against 
llio  adviws  of  Jlr.  Powderly  made  another  such  attempt  to  ac- 
complish Iho  same  end.  AVhilo  they  did  not  reaeli  the  point 
expected,  tlieir  action  tend  1  to  brii  g  about  a  reduction  of  hours 
in  many  places.  This  starte  1  tl  e  ball  rolling  and  it  appears  as 
if  tlie  eight  hour  system  a  il'  ultimately  succeed.  While  this 
organization  appears  to  be  on  the  leelnie,  it  has  left  its  foot- 
prints l>cliind.  It  was  one  of  th(  first  1  dwr  unions  in  America 
to  tjike  np  tlie  eanse  of  Avoineii.  When  the  factory  girls  in  Mas- 
.lachusetts  struck  against  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of  their 
empli)yers,  the  Knights  of  Lalwr  reached  forth  a  helping  band. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  expel  from  tho  order  men  who  were 
known  to  misuse  their  wives,  and  followed  them  up  wherever 
they  went  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  and  advised  employers  to 
liave  nothing  to  do  with  them.  While  thus  directing  their  at- 
tention to  the  immediate  wants  of  laborers,  they  were  establish- 
ing libraries  in  various  places  where  the  organization  was  repre- 
sented to  prepare  workmen  to  more  effectually  and  peaceably 
meet  future  wants.  They  also  establislied  an  insurance  depart- 
ment whereby  laborers*  families  could  receive  irom  $E>00  to 
$1,000  upon  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family.  They  have  in- 
stituted-one  hundred  or  more  establishments  of  production  on 
the  co-operative  plan.  They  have  l)eon  criticised  for  having 
strong  socialislic  teudeneios,  but  a  strict  examination  of  their 
principles  seems  to  indicate  if  they  have  any  snrb  tendencies 
it  is  kept  in  the  back-groimd.     It  is  true  some  of  the  leading 
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niombera  advocate  socialism,  but  a  great  majority  take  and  ad-     ■ 
voeatc  tlio  opposite  view,  or  say  little  or  iiotliing  about  tlio  stib- 
joct  at  all. 

Two  of  tlio  most  recent  acta  wliicli  have  bcf^iii  to  affect  labor 
before  tlie  courts,  but  wbicli  was  originally  intended  to  prevent 
combinations,  of  eniployora  in  restraint  of  trade,  are  certain 
clauses  in  the  Interatato  Commerce  Act  and  tlie  Anti-Trust  Act. 
Courts  are  inclined  to  hold  that  these  laws  apply  equally  to 
(combination  of  labor,  botb  under  certain  circumstances  being 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  To  ilhistrate,  in  tlio 
NortJicrn  I'aciiic  strike  and  tbo  strike  against  the  Pullman  Car 
company,  injunctions  were  issued  by  the  courts  to  restrain  the 
men  in  the  employ  of  the  railway  companies  from  quitting 
work;lbe  Nortliem  Pacific  railroad  was  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceiver and  in  the  case  of  tho  Vulbnan  strike  it  was  claimed  the 
strike  was  not  legal  bH?cauge  it  interfered  with  interstate  com- 
merco  and  the  carrying  of  U,  S.  mails.  A  bill  is  now  before 
Congress  to  cselude  labor  combinations  from  tlie  clutches  of 
these  two  laws  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  bill  will  become  a 
law,  or  if  it  does,  it  will  probably  hts  ridden  mth  so  many 
amendments  that  its  jjurpose  will  be  defeated. 

But  in  the  Northern  Pacific  case  the  injunction  part  of  the 
proceeding  was  reversed  and  in  general  the  American  courts 
have  lieen  inclined  to  destroy  combinations  among  employers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  equally  inclined  to  uphold  combinations  of 
labor  on  the  other.  Courts  also,  as  a  rule,  have  been  disposed 
to  enforce  labor  contracts  on  the  part  of  employers  and  not  on 
the  part  of  employees, 

Besides  tho  federal  laws  relating  to  labor  mentioned  above, 
many  states  have  further  extended  the  rights  of  laborers  by 
statutory  law.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  siib- 
ject  and  others  rapidly  followed.  Maryland  has  a  law  eopieil 
from  tbo  English  Act  of  1875  mentioned  above.  While  matters 
are  thus  rapidly  progressing  in  botli  England  and  America,  the 
American  laborer  in  tho  progress  he  has  made  has  had  no 
landed  class  with  which  to  combine  as  did  tlie  English  laborer 
at  tho  bi^nning  oflliis  progress.  But  the  American  laborerhaa 
had  the  advantage  of  the  ballot  over  tho  Knglish  laborer.     He 
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could  make  his  demands  and  vote  for  the  candidate  who  would 
enee  in  the  course  wliich  labor  unions  of  England  ■have  taken 
best  serve  him.  To  this  fact  alone  may  be  attributed  the  diffior- 
gradnally  toward  socialism,  and  where  they  have  sncceeded  in 
securing  a  repi-esentative  in  Parliament,  failure  has  been  re- 
corded. On  ti'c  other  hand,  trade  unions  in  the  United  States 
have  adhered  stricfly  lo  economic  conditions,  turning  to  the  wall 
all  questions  of  socialism^,  jKilitics,  or  religion.  They  seek  to 
educate  themselves  upon  the  economic  problems  of  the  day  and 
especially  along  the  lines  of  their  work.  Their  literature  is  of 
a  strictly  high  type  and  their  lecture  work  is  far  above  the 
average.  One  of  the  latest  moves  which  is  a  step  in  advance 
of  anytliing  yet  taken,  is  the  proposition  to  establish  a  trade 
union  college.  The  purpose  of  such  a  college  is  to  train  mem- 
bers of  the  union  for  the  better  performance  of  their  duties  as 
laborers,  to  educate  writers  and  speakers  on  the  subject  of  la- 
bor problems,  etc.  Every  step  taken  in  this  direction  leads  up 
to  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence,  and  a  letter  understanding 
as  to  how  to  meet  new  conditions  in  an  amicable  way,  so  that 
the  elements  of  force  practiced  by  the  earlier  labor  or^nizn- 
tions  will  be  supplemented  by  those  of  peace. 

Besides  securing  shorter  hours,  better  wages,  better  sanitary 
conditions,  etc.,  labor  unions  have  materially  aided,  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  in  transporting  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren from  the  workshop  to  the  schools.  Tho  child  labor  prob- 
lem is  ono  of  the  worst  with  whidh  a  community  has  to  deal.  It 
is  said  that  the  Amalgamated  Wood  Workers  of  New  York, 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  struck  against  tho  low  wages  result- 
ing from  child  labor  in  a  certain  place  in  the  United  States 
in  18 OS- 
It  is  true  only  a  small  per  ccnt^  of  the  lalwrcrs  take  part  in 
these  organized  efforts.  Kevertheless  every  victory  they  achieve 
affects  the  entire  body  of  laborers  in  the  same  class  in  which  the 
victory  is  won.  When  they  secure  a  higher  wage  scale  for  thcm- 
Bclvcp,  they  secure  it  for  all  in  the  same  class.  When  they  se- 
cure shorter  hours  of  labor  they  secured  them  for  all  alike. 
When,  through  their  efforts,  the  evil  of  child  labor  is  reduced, 
po  distinction  is  made  between  the  children  of  the  mombors 
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of  labor  unions  and  those  of  non-unionists.  This  has  been 
tho  story  from  tlio  beginning  to  the  present  time  and  will  be 
Goutinued  for  soino  time  to  come. 

This  may  appear  to  bo  a  contradiction  to  what  tables  III  and 
IV  below  show.  Comparing  the  wages  of  the  members  of  labor 
unions  with  ttiosc  of  tlic  same  elass  in  the  "manufacturers"  and 
"skilled  laborers,"  the  lalwr  imioiiist  appears  to  receive  the  high- 
est wage  rate.  The  reason  for  this  primarily  is  that  in  tlie  case 
o£  the  manufacturers  n  great  amount  of  cliild  labor  is  taken 
info  account  and  tends  very  materially  to  lower  tlic  average  rate 
■of  wages,  while  in  the  labor  union  coliunn,  child  labor  is  wholly 
rliniinatcd.  Again,  while  many  of  the  niamifacturers  and  those 
laliorers  belonging  to  the  "skillwl  trades"  are  members  of  labor 
iinionsj  a  larger  perof^ntage  of  the  work  followed  by  tlie  persons 
under  the  lal)or  union  class  rcijnires  a  greater  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  skill  than  tliat  followed  by  the  other  two-  classes. 
Slany  of  the  unionists  are  conductors,  engineers,  iron  moulders, 
etc.,  who  hold  positions  of  responsibility  or  places  requiring 
great  skill,  and  as  a  dass,  of  course,  arc  paid  a  higher  rate  of 
wages,  in  many  Instances  double  and  even  triple  the  wages  paid 
to  tho  ordinary  laborer. 

On  flic  other  hand  that  class  of  work  being  done  by  children 
needs  practically  no  skill,  and  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  ia 
not  essential  for  the  work  they  do.  Children  working  in  fac-. 
tones  usually  corao  from  large  families  which  have  no  other 
means  of  subsistence  except  daily  labor.  In  such  cases  where 
the  wage  scale  of  the  parent  hovers  around  the  point  of  "mini- 
mum of  subsistence,"  the  children  will  be  taken  out  of  the  school 
and  placed  in  the  shop,  where,  in  many  instances,  each  will  do 
the  work  of  a  man  at  wages  which  a  man  cannot  afford  toaccept. 
This  not  only  tends  to  throw  men  out  of  employment  but  tends 
to  reduce  tlie  sum  total  of  wages  paid  for  labor.  Besides  this, 
it  tends  to  deform  children  hoth  mentally  and  physically.  It 
deprives  them  of  the  much  needed  early  training  offered  by  our 
public  schools  so  necessary  for  gaining  a  livelihood  in  after  life. 
The  arduous  laI)or  imposed  upon  them  brings  on  premature  old 
ago  and  the  history  of  the  second  generation  will  be  a  repetition 
of  the  first  unless  some  force  is  broueht  to  bear  to  counteract        i 
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such  a  repetition.     Such  a  force  is   rapidly  cryatalizing  into 
child  labor  laws,  compulsory  education  laws,  etc. 

All  questions  leading  to  such  results,  results  attained  along 
the  lines  of  hours  of  labor  per  day,  wages,  child  labor,  sanitary 
conditions  of  workshops,  etc.,  have  generally  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  legislators  by  labor  imions,  and  in  order  to  act  in- 
tcUi^ntly  npon  these  subjects,  in  order  to  base  their  actions 
upon  accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of 
labor  along  tJiese  lines,  labor  bureaus  wei-e  established.  The 
cliaraeter  of  the  work  done  by  these  bureaus  may  be  best  seen  by 
an  examination  of  the  various  reports. 

The  response  to  inquiries  sent  to  labor  unions  from  this 
bureau  has  been  verj'  liberal.  Many  labor  unions,  in  answer- 
ing our  inquiries,  express  their  appreciation  of  the  work  the 
labor  bureau  is  trying  to  accomplish,  and  voluntarily  offer  any 
assistance  they  are  able  to  render  us  in  our  work.  Our  work 
is  Uie  collection  of  data  relative  to  the  labor  status  of  Wisconsin, 
under  tho  direction  of  the  state  legislature,  and  the  laboring 
classes  as  a  whole  have  aided  us  very  materially  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Nearly  all  our  laws  affecting  labor  directly  have  either  origi- 
nated among  tJie  laborers  tbemselTes,  or  have  had  their  endorse- 
ment. Tho  fi-ec  employment  law  of  Ohio  originated  in  tlie 
Cincinnati  Federation  of  Jalwr.  Child  labor  laws  have  every- 
where been  acc'lerated  by  labor  endorsement.  The  evils  of  con- 
vict labor  are  beginning  to  disappear  under  labor  agitation. - 
In  fact,  labor  unions  are  effectively  attacking  all  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  their  station  in  life,  and  many  are  the  vic- 
tories which  they  have  won. 

The  contests  which  tliey  have  lost  are,  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, due  to  forces  working  within  the  organization.  What 
.  was  oiico  a  most  powerful  union  of  labor,  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
is  scarcely  heard  of  any  more,  Tho  breaking  up  and  dying  out 
of  tliis  institution  is  primarily  due  to  the  many  intetesta  which 
the  organization  represented,  and  secondarily,  to  the  influx  of 
politicians. 

Laborere  soon  discovered  that  the  best  interests  of  each  indi- 
vidual trade  could  not  be  best  served  by  a  single  organization, 
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80  the  usefulness  of  tlie  Knights  of  Labor  as  an  educational  and 
economic  factor  has  been  displaced  by  other  labor  organizations 
whieli  bettor  represent  the  interests  of  each  class  of  trade,  and 
which  are  being  brought  together  at  the  vertex  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Amcfrican  Federation  of  Labor.  These  organizations 
are  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  modem,  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions. They  were  organized  for  tlie  protection  of  the  laboring 
classes  against  encroachment  upon  tlieir  rights  ^s  shapers  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  which  they  holp  to  create;  and,  as  said 
before,  "to  fit  die  laboring  classes  for  grappling  with  social  and 
economic  problems  as  they  arise  and  to  arrive  at  a  solution  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned." 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  this  state  among  tlie  74  unions  reporting  during  the 
period  from  Feb.  1,  to  Aug.  1,  1901,  over  which  our  investiga- 
tion extended,  were  questions  of  hours  per  day,  daily  wages, 
and  questions  which  are  subordinate  to  these  two,  Ihiring 
this  period  there  were  four  strikes  for  higher  wages  and  one 
for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  for  a  day's  labor.  Tlie 
former  were  sucoessful,  while  the  latter  were  unsuccessful. 
There  were  also  five  other  disputes  between  mployers  and  la- 
borers, three  of  which  related  to  wages  and  two  related  to  train- 
men having  regular,  instead  of  irregular  hours.  All  were 
settle<l  peaceably.  Previous  to  the  existence  of  labor  unions, 
twelve,  sixteen  and  even  eighteen  hours'  work  per  day  were  not 
uncommon ;  but  of  the  seventy-six  unions  reporting,  the  mem- 
bers of  sixteen  work  eight  hours  per  day,  ten  work  nine  hours 
per  day,  thirty  work  ten  hours  per  day,  and  the  hours  per  day 
of  the  remaining  twenty-six  unions  vary  from  five  to  thirteen 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  engaged  in. 

The  table  below  diyeloses  the  fact  that  all  the  members  of 
fort^  of  the  seventy-six  unions  reporting  have  had  steady  em- 
plojTT.ent  for  the  last  six  months  and  those  of  fifty  unions  have 
been  employed  for  the  last  two  months.  Between  90  and  99 
per  cent  of  the  members  of  seventeen  of  the  remaining  unions 
work  all  the  time.  From  twenty-five  to  seventy-nine  per  cent. 
of  tho  members  of  the  remaining  unions  have  work  all  tlie  time, 
and  they  constitute  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number,  i  , 
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Tho  period  over  which  this  investigation  extended  was  from 
Feb.  10,  to  Auff.  10,  1901. 

The  Cigar  Makers'  union  of  Fond  du  Lac,  No.  329,  reported 
business  rather  dull  attributing  the  cause  to  the  competition  of 
non-union  made  cigars. 

At  tho  time  reported  the  members  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  union, 
"So.  25,  of  Milwaukee,  were  all  at  work  but  not  for  full  time. 

Tho  Flour  Makers'  union  of  Franklin  comprises  two  crews, 
one  working  daytime,  the  other  nights. 

The  Hat  Workers'  union  of  Milwaukee  reported  a  strike  in 
which  the  uniop.  was  successful.     Cause  of  strike  not  given. 

Iron  Moulders'  union,  No.  166,  reported  business  on  the  de- 
cline.    No  cause  attributed. 

The  Maohinirits'  union  of  Kenosha  struck  for  9  hours  per  day 
and  were  successful  for  9  weeks,  after  which  the  members  re- 
turned to  the  regular  ten  hours  per  day. 

The  Amalgamated  Wood  Workers,  No,  2009,  of  Racine,  have 
had  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent  in  wages,  brought  about 
by  mutual  agreement. 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers,  No.  170,  of  Milwaukee  have  a 
few  skilled  machine  operators  who  receive  $3  per  day.  Wages 
have  been  on  the  decrease,  attributed  by  the  one  making  the  re- 
port to  tho  introduction  of  labor  saving  machinery.  Since  the 
reduction  i^  wages  began  it  has  amounted  to  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  amount  of  wages  of  about  16%  per  cent,  of  the 
of  the  whole  amount  of  wages  or  about  16%  per  cent  of  the 
members. 

The  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  No.  657,  of  Sheboygan  struck 
for  a  minimum  of  221;^  cents  per  hour  and  9  hours  per  day. 
At  the  end  of  three  days  the  demands  of  the  strikers  were 
granted  providing  the  work  already  contracted  for  would 
be  completed  at  tho  old  rate  of  wages,  and  the  r^Uar  time  of  10 
hours  per  day.  This  agreeemnt  affected  97  per  cent,  of  the 
members. 

In  addition  to  the  315  members  of  the  Carpenters'  and  Join- 
era'  belonging  to  No,  522  of  Milwaukee,  there  are  80  members 
lielonging  to  a  branch  of  that  organization. 

Twenty  five  members  of  Bell  City  Lodge,  No.  437,  weto  ^aid 
off  in  August,     Keason  not  reported,  '  "       '■•^•^■■^'^ 
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The  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  No.  24,  of  Milwau- 
kee, struck  for  25  eeuts  per  hour  and  after  two  dajs  were  suc- 
cessful. Sharp  competition  is  the  only  thing  complained  of  at 
present. 

The  Painters'  union,  No.  222,  of  Milwaukee  reported  thai. 
there  were  three  other  such  unions  in  the  city,  the  combined 
membership  of  all  being  350,  all  of  which  have  plenty  of  work. 
The  four  unions  have  a  central  council  composed  of  delegates 
representing  each  of  the  local  unions.  This  council  has  its  reg- 
ular meetings  fpr  the  transaction  of  business  pertaining  to  the 
unions  in  general. 

The  Tailors'  union,  No.  215,  of  Madison,  reported  business 
good  all  the  year,  excepting  what  is  known  as  "the  dull  seasons," 
January  and  February,  and  July  and  August,  Business  re- 
ported to  be  increasing. 

The  Locomotive  Engineers  of  No.  536,  Langlade  division,  re- 
ported a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  business  in  the  ore  district 
"due  to  trouble  existiug  between  the  Amalgamated  Association 
and  die  Steel  Trust," 

Ashland  division.  No,  379,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, reported  a  dispute  between  the  railroad  officials  ajid  the 
members  regarding  men  holding  their  "regular  runs."  The 
question  was  peaceably  settled.  A  similar  question  was  raised 
by  tlie  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  No.  259,  of  Ash- 
land, which  was  settled  by  conference. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  made  by  railroad  hands  that  the 
railroad  companies  require  too  many  cars  to  the  train,  and  that, 
while  ten  hours  are  required  for  a  day's  work,  train  men  are 
very  often  compelled  to  work  as  much  as  30  hours  without 
stopping. 

While  the  table  shows  the  "highest,"  "lowest,"  and  "average" 
wngffl  per  day,  the  figures  are  not  absolute.  Many  trainmen 
work  by  tlie  day,  others  by  the  mile,  and  still  others  by  tlie 
month.  Therefore,  in  this  particular  instance  the  figures  are 
only  relatively  correct. 

The  secretaries  of  the  various  Stationary  Engineers'  unions 
report  that  tlieir  constitution  forbids  its  members  from  taking 
part  in  any  strikes  or  labor  disputes.     They  are  not  labor  orgap- 
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izatious  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term ;  their  motto  is  'Xeani 
more — Earn  more."  Their  main  object  is  social  and  ednca- 
tional  advancement. 

The  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypere'  union,  No.  12,  of  Mil- 
waukee, were,  at  the  time  reported,  having  a  dispute  relative 
to  wages,  but  hoped  for  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  question. 

The  work  of  the  Vessel  Loaders  varies  greatly.  At  times 
they  will  have  from  several  days  to  a  few  weeks  steady  employ- 
ment, varying  from  10  to  16  hours  per  day,  then  there  will  be 
a  time  of  greater  or  less  duration  when  they  must  seek  other 
eiuploynient  or  lay  idle.  Thoy  are  paid  usually  by  the  hour  . 
at  about  16%  cents.  What  has  been  said  of  the  vessel  load- 
ers, is  practically  true  of  the  longshoremen. 

The  Longshoremen's  Association  Jvo.  68.  of  Marinette  struck 
for  higher  wages  and  tlie  difficulty  was  peaceably  settled. 

In  very  few  cases  were  wages  reported  as  on  the  decline  but 
on  the  whole  were  being  gradually  increased,  and  in  most  eases 
the  increase  was  brought  about  by  conference  between  employ- 
ers and  employes  or  voluntarily  by  employers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  name  and  location  of  the  op- 
ganizatioTis  reporting,  the  number  of  members  belonging  to 
each,  the  range  of  employment  whicli  also  indicates  range  of 
business,  the  wages  per  day,  and  the  number  of  hours  for  a 
day's  work. 
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GENERAL  TABLE. 
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GENERAL  TABLE  -  Cootioued. 
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Tho  following  table  exliibits  the  number  of  men,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  each  man  woi'ks,  together  with  average  wages  each 

person  receivea  per  liour. 

TABLE  I. 


P.r».t,ot,l,ol.     Hour  ™rk  per     itr.S^ISS 
number  men.  day.  >.  ' 


13  61 
38-50 

1.14 
.98 

I  09 
12  10 

6.17 


S-12 
8-13 
Not  given 
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Tlie  above  exhibit  wiil  be  easily  understood  by  reference  to 
the  first  table  in  this  series. 

About  one-fourtli  the  members  work  eight  hours,  and  two- 
fifths  work  ten  hours  por  day.  This  practically  includes  all 
the  members  whose  work  is  r^ular  day  work.  A  little  over 
one  eighth  of  tlie  whole  number  work  nine  hours,  and  about 
two  per  cent,  work  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours  per  day.  The 
remainder,  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number,  belong  to 
that  class  of  workers  whose  occupations  are  irregular.  They 
work  from  five  to  thirteen  hours  per  day.  The  most  of  them 
are  engineers^  boat-loaders,  etc. 

Table  II  is  n  classification  of  weekly  earnings,  and  is  as 
follows : 


ClBSBiOcBtiOD. 

NuinlMror 

00 

23 

1 

4.614 

t  being  givcu.  BI6  II 


The  above  table  tells  tlie  wage  story  of  tho  organizations  i]i- 
cluded  in  the  report,  giving  the  number  of  persons  in  the  va- 
rious classes  and  the  percentage  each  number  bears  to  the 
whole.  Ko  one  appears  to  liavo  received  "$-25.00  per  week 
and  over,  while  102  or  3.00  per  cent,  receive  "$20.00  but  under 
$25.00."  From  tliis  on  to  class  "$12.00  but  under  $13.00," 
the  number  increases  to  1,303  or  27.06  per  cent.  Then  in 
the  next  class  ihc  nunil)cr  drops  to  110  or  2.28  per  cent.,  and 
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again  to  244  or  S.Ofi  per  cent;  then  again  there  is  a  decrease 
to  159  or  3.3  per  cent,  in  the  following  class  and  another  in- 
crease to  168  receiving  $8.00  but  under  $9.00,  and  from  here 
to  the  end  the  number  decreases  to  0  in  the  class  "onder  $6." 
The  following  tabic  is  a  comparison  of  the  Weekly  earnings 
and  number  of  men  of  the  Labor  Unions  with  fourteen  Skilled 
Trades  and  Mannfncturers, 


Uudrr  t&M  per  wrek  .. 


s.w  ::::;::::::;:::::::. 

■rutnlE 

The  preceding  table  is  made  up  jyf  the  fourteen  skilled 
trades  as  exhibited  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  report 
for  Wisconsin  1S09-1D01,  and  tho  Labor  Union's  returns  and 
ilanufacturers'  returns  for  1900, 

Tho  first  class  in  order  is  that  of  "under  $5.00  per  week," 
In  tUis  class  there  are  7,202  manufacturers,  838  skilled  labor- 
ers, and  no  union  men.  In  the  next  class  there  are  2,489 
manufacturers,  490  skilled  laborers,  and  no  union  men  receiv- 
ing "$5.00  but  under  $6.00"  per  week.  From  this  on  to  the 
class  "$9.00  but  under  $10,00"  the  manufacturers  increased 
steadily  to  15,983,  and  tho  skilled  laborers  to  4.044.  From 
this  on  to  tlie  class  "$i0.00  and  over"  tiie  manufacturers  de- 
crease to  2,030,  while  Uie  skilled  laborers  decrease  to  3,296  in 
"$10.00  but  under  $12.00,  then  increase  to  3,516  in  class 
"$12.00  but  under  $15.00,"  then  decrease  to  362  in  class 
"$20.00  and' over."  The  labor  imions  begin  with  17  in  class 
"$6.00  but  under  $7.00"  and  increase  to  108  in  class  "$8.00 
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bat  under  $9.00,"  then  decreaBC.to  15fl  in  the  next  class,  in- 
creasing again  to  2,5G6  in  class  "$12.00  but  undCT  $15.00," 
then  decreasing  to  192  in  the  last  class.  As  a  whole  the  ex- 
hibit makes  plain  the  earnings  of  the  three  classes. 

What  the  above  table  shows  in  actual  numbers,  the  follow- 
ing shows  in  percentages  baaed  upon  the  total  in  each  class. 


CI«BBiflo«tlonot  weekly  eamiDgg. 

« labor unlong 

M  akilled 
trades  for 

P.,Si.„. 

i.n 

il 
11 

Jl 

3:99 

100.00 

100.00 

This  table,  as  hinted  above  shows  the  per  cent  of  persons 
in  each  class.  4.73  per  cent,  of  the  skilled  laborers,  8.60  per 
cent,  of  the  manufacturers,  and  no  union  laborers,  receii^e  lees 
than  $5.00  per  week.  In  class  "$5.00  but  under  $6.00"  there 
are  2.77  per  cent,  of  the  akilled  laborers  and  2.97  per  cent  of 
die  manufacturers,  and  no  union  men.  From  this  point  on 
to  class  "$9.00  but  under  $10.00"  the  skilled  laborers  increaao 
to  22.80  per  cent,  and  the  manufacturers  to  19,09  per  cent. 
From  this  point  on  to  the  last  class  the  manufacturers  decrease 
to  2.42  per  cent,  and  the  skilled  laborers  decrease  to  18.53  per 
cent  in  class  "$10.00  but  under  $13.00,"  then  increase  to  19.83 
per  cent,  in  the  next  class,  then  gradually  decrease  to  2.04  per 
cent  in  the  last  class. 

The  labor  unions  Ix^n  with  .35  per  cent  in  class  three  and 
increase  to  3.48  per  cent,  in  the  fifth  class,  after  which  it  do- 
creases  to  3,30  per  cent  in  the  sixth  class  and  again  increases 
rapidly  to  53.34  per  cent,  in  class  "$12.00  but  under  $15.00." 
From  this  point  tho  per  cent  decreases  to  3.99  in  class  "$20.00 
and  over."  ,  .  . 
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Everything  considered  the  above  table  tells  the  complete 
story  as  nearly  as  figures  can  be  made  to  do  so.  Over  one- 
half  of  the  union  men  receive  from  $12  to  $15  per  wedfe  while 
less  than  one-fift^  of  the  skilled  laborers  and  less  than  eme- 
eighth  of  the  manufacturers  belong  to  this  class.  The  great- 
est number  of  manufacturing  laborers  and  skilled  laborers  re- 
ceive less  than  $10,00  per  week. 
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PART  IX. 


Manufacturers*  Returns  for  1900  and  1901. 


In  this  part  is  prcsoiitcJ  in  compiled  form  the  financial  re- 
ports for  IDOO  and  1001  of  1,135  identical  manufacturing  es- 
tablishinciits  in  this  state.  These  reports  have  been  classified 
into  42  industries  and  so  compiled  that  the  facts  for  each  of 
these  industries  are  presented  in  a  separate  table.  The  basic 
presentations  thus  consist  of  42  tables,  or  one  for  each  indus- 
try. These  tables  in  turn  have  been  combined  in  one  sum- 
mary table,  ■which  thus  includes  the  facts  for  all  industries. 
Each  table  is  divided  in  Uiree  main  parts,  the  first  of  which 
shows  the  "Classified  Weekly  Earnings;"  the  second  the 
"Number  of  Persons  Employed  by  Months;"  and  the  third 
showing  "Otlier  Presentations." 

CLASSIFIED    WEEKLY    EARKINOS. 

Tj'nder  tJiis  head  is  shown,  for  each  industry  separately  and 

for  all  industries  when  combined,  the.  number  of  persons  in  the 
employ  of  tlie  establishments  reporting  who  received  classified 
weehly  earnings.  As  this  stafemcnt  implies,  the  persons  in- 
cluded were  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  their  earnings ; 
and  the  classifications  into  which  they  were  Uius  divided  are  10 
in  number.  The  first  classification  in  order,  when  reading  down 
in  the  table,  includes  all  persons  whose  weekly  wages  wlicn  em- 
ployed full  time  amounted  to  less  than  $5  per  week.     The  secr  -v 
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ond  class  included  all  who  received  $5  per  week  but  under  $6, 
From  this  point  on  there  is  one  class  for  eadi  one  dollar  increase 
in  the  earnings  up  to  the  point  where  the  earnings  juat  fall  be- 
low $10  per  week,  malting  in  all  six  classes  below  this  amoont. 
The  seventh  class  in  order  includes  all  who  received  $10,  but 
under  $12;  the  ei^lh  those  of  $13,  but  under  $15;  the  ninth 
class  those  of  $15,  but  under  $20;  and  the  tenth  all  those  who 
received  $20  per  week  and  over.  The  male  and  female  persons 
in  each  class  are  also  shown  separately,  and  the  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  both  of  the  total  persons  employed  have  been  oom- 
putcd  and  given.  On  the  wliole  tliis  part  of  the  tables  can  per- 
haps be  said  to  present  a  fairly  good  pictnre  of  the  conditions  as 
to  earnings  in  the  various  industries. 

KUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPT.OYED  BY  MONTHS. 

In  this  part  of  the  tables  is  shown  by  industries,  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed  each  month  in  1900  and  1901.  In 
this  part  is  also  shown  the  range  of  employment  or  unemploy- 
ment from  month  to  month  throughout  each  year.  The  range 
of  employment  or  unemployment  has  been  computed  from  the 
number  employed,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  done  is  quite 
simple.  The  number  for  the  month  during  which  the  greatest 
nimiber  were  employed  was  regarded  as  full  employment,  or 
100,  and  the  number  of  persons  for  the  other  months  were  re- 
garded in  tlieir  portion  to  the  greatest  number.  By  full  em- 
ployment is  not  meant  that  all  persons  wanting  work  were  then 
employed,  but  simply  this,  that  all  persona  who  could  find  some- 
thing to  do  in  a  given  line  were  then  at  work.  While  the  figures 
are  thus  not  .an  absolute  measure  of  the  course  of  employment 
they  certainly  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  it. 

OTHER  PRESENTATIONS. 

Under  tliis  head  in  the  t-ables  are  found  a  variety  of  facts.  In 
the  first  place  it  shows  the  smallest,  gi'catest,  and  average  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  together  with  increase  or  decrease  as  the 
case  may  be  iu  the  latter  year  wlien  compared  with  the  former. 
Then  again  it  gives  the  average  yearly  oaniings  to  each  person 
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employetl,  and  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation  by  each 
establishment  with  comparisons  as  between  the  two  years.  Th<( 
rcspoctive  uiiraber  of  private  firms  and  corporations  t<^thor 
witli  tlie  number  of  partners  and  stockholders  are  also  given  in 
this  part  for  both  years.  It  further  shows  tie  amount  of  capital 
invested,  the  value  of  the  goods  made  or  tlie  work  done,  the  total 
amount  paid  as  wages,  the  average  amount  of  capital  and  the 
average  product  to  each  person  employed  ti^tlier  with  compari- 
sons. 

Tlio  estftblishments  included  in  tJiis  part  cover  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  productive  capacity  of  all  the  manuftjeturing  estab- 
lisliuienta  iu  thet  state.  The  figures  were  carefully  editeil  and 
compiled  and  it  is  believed  that  they  truthfully  set  forth  the  con- 
dition in  our  manufacturing  industric^s  during  the  period  cov- 
ered. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLBMBXrs-29  EST.\BLT3HUENTS. 

1.  Classlfl^il  Weekly  BnnilnKB. 
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t13.2IVl.l?9  07 

S.33 

20 

46     1+                      1 

234    1+                   7 

«.1.W1.1F9  7oU     1377  020  65 
7.B1S.WN24I+           7.760  OS 

Total   No.    of   partners   and   stoch- 

Auinunt   of  pnpllnl    lriveB(..il 

Value  of  cnodB  mnde  or  work  don.' 

3.:^ 

At.  rnpllnl  lo  enrh  pnrflon  piun'ovpri 
Av.  prodnrt  lo  eneb  pi-rson  nmplnypil 

S:gg 

2,886  16 

-  1^  tSi 

-  8130 

6:oo 

MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS  FOR  1900-1901. 


ARTISANS'  TO0LS-I6  E8TABLIBKMBNTS. 
].  ClBHBlflea  Weekly  EamlDgs. 


1903 

1801 

.a. 

M^. 

It; 

»a    |P,.... 

No. 

93 



S 

TS 

ii    M 

JO.OO  and  over   

10 

10 

1.7S 

Total    

EG2 

1 

£63 

ioo.ro 

GIS 

1 

619 

100.00 

2.  Kamhor  ot  PersoDB  Rmrilojcd,  Rnni^  of  Rmployniciit— By  H 


P»BBONH  Eh- 

Pebcent 

OEor- 

MoHT^a, 

Empio 

yment. 

Unemployment. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900.      I      1901. 

BZ! 

634 

BI4 

613 
B22 

m 

692 

1 

'm 

012 
538 

91.49 

ts'.ii 

90:63 

88.21 

II 

9.i:69 

96!3E 
9S,fi4 

g.Bl 

5| 

13:S3 

ill 
■il 

f-s 

nprpinDcr  

3.  Otbpr  Prtsfntalln 

DB. 

O....,„c„.o.. 

190a 

iwi. 

Incrba«g  ok  Db- 

Amoont. 

P,.. 

RmalleBt   No.   of  rrraona  rmpjoypii 
Average    No.'   of   pprBonB    employee; 

UK  03 
280.93 

10 

6691+                 ■    43 
(4.14  16  +    -           IS.lL 
3m.47l+                19.54 

9I 

10.88 
8:17 
1.9. 

11 

]i 

1 

+                      61  35.71 

]4 

Tnlnl    No.    of    pnrlQpra    and    stook- 
hoIderB    

36l+                      4]  1S.M 

mini  of  PBnItnl   InvoBti 


■^7  951  Jill's  I 


LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


BEEP  AND   POBK  PACKIKG-8   ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1.  ClasBlfled  'Weekly  Karnlngs. 


1900 

1901 

CLAiBTTTED  WbIELT 

UaJe. 

Fe- 
ipale. 

TOT*.. 

Hals. 

.^r.. 

J^.^ 

No.     IPr.ct. 

No.     iPr.ct. 

193 
1 

1 

2 

195 

1 

i 

4.OT 
10.89 

"^1 

GE 

1 

48e 

274 

1 

43 

277 
487 

39 

tS.OO  Mit   nnder  KM 
(.00  bnt  unrtw    7.00 
T.DO  bnt  nniler    B.OO 
S.OO  but  under    9.00 
S.OO  l>ut  nnder  10.00 
D.OO  bat  under  12.00 
Z.OO  but  ULfler  16,00 
1B.09  bnt   iindor  20.00 
20.09  and  over  

1S,56 
20.13 

is!  78 

Total   

1.784 

e 

1,730 

109.00 

1.S69 

3 

1.672 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persnns  Employed.  Rnnge  of  Employment— B;  Months. 


I     1901. 


Jiinuary  ., 

February 

April  .:".' 

May  

June    

July  

Oftober  .. 
Nnveniher 
Dpceiuber 


ssn 

SS.g» 

17.88 

n'.ii 

wai 

100.00 

3.  Othe 

Prpsentntio 

ns. 

Class  ific*TioM. 

1900, 

1901. 

INCBBASB  OK  !»• 

Amoaot.      jprct. 

Flnuilleiit    No.    of   pprxoua   rmplorni 
Average    No.    of    pcrKuns    e  id  ployed 

If 

13 

=                1 

2.10 

Avcrnge  time  In  opernlloli,  dnys  ... 

1.39 

40 
E4 

+                   1    1    2.78 

S3 

T„taL  Nn.  of  slnrkhoblprs    

Tntnl  Kn.  of     partnera     ami     stnrk 
holdera    ! 

+                   I 
+                   1 

+    no;.4.^  R3 

2.56 
1.89 
S.»i 

B93.3fin  SOI       68K,W 


1.IOT44I  10. la 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS  FOR  1900-1901. 


BOOTS  ASD  SlIOBS-SS  ESTABLI8UUENT8. 
1.  ClBMlDcd  Weekir  ISarolngs. 


1000 

1001 

UBla. 

m'S 

»ale. 

No.    IPr.cl. 

«■! 

20.00  nnil  over 

« 

47 

1.74 

37 

1 

SS 

» 

Totals 

1,696 

1.002 

2.G98 

100.00 

1,877 

936 

2.81S 

lOO.CO 

3.  NamlM^r  of  PerMoiiB  Kmploj-eil.  Range  of  Bmployment- 

Br  Mod 

ba. 

^•s;>"' 

Pekcbni 

AOB  or- 

MONTHS. 

Employmetit. 

Uae«ploy»e.t. 

1900, 

im. 

IBOO.     1      llfll. 

IKW.      1     IfOl. 

,K4S 

■s, 

.406 
2,224 

iS 

IS 
IS 

2.m 

2.662 

lii 

l:K! 

6.79 

1 

i 

99 

96 

09 
>4 

45 
68 

38 

91 
» 

9; 
9; 

9( 

4S 

83 

S3 

u 

00 
20 

02 

2.06 
5:88 

:3i 

S-JS 

Docpmhpr    

.23 

3.  Other  rrraentatloDB. 


CLASSin  CATION. 


No.  of  ooriioratlona 

Na  of  matp  Btockhnlflpm  .. 
No.  of  fcmnlp  Htorkholdpra 
Total  No.  of  Rtophhnldpni  . 
Totnl  No.  of     partners     ani 


Amount  of  rstiltal  InTPntwl 

Value  of  Rooilfl  raadi-  or  work  rtono 

Amonnt  nni<1  aN  WHRpn ] 

Av.  PBpltal  to  oapli  pomon  cmploypdl 
Av.  proilin"t  to  PBPh  person  pmpLoypfl| 


2,443 
(342  06 


t2.Mn  .1 

4..1ft2.1ilb  4111 

eSS.BlS  7fll 

942  0S| 

]  .760  991 


.751  1  Its     ill- 


LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


PACKING    B0XES-2(I  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Claaglfled  Wfeekly   Earnlnga. 


1900 

1901 

HaJe. 

JX 

Hale. 

Tl 

\ 

T« 

«n7 

f, 

00  and  over   

U 

7 

.60 

Total  

1.211 

40 

1.251 

100,00 

1,U* 

49 

1.183 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,  Rnnge  of  Employment— By  Months. 


pKESONa  Em- 


Pebcevtaqe  c 


February 
March  .... 

April   

May   

jSfy :::::: 

SppI  ember 
DccembiT 


100 

u 

2.re 

6.77 

la.ss 

MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS  FOR  1900-1801. 


BREWSRIE3-72  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  ClBsslfied  We«kl7  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

Clwsified  Wbeklt 

Fe- 

Fo. 

W    IPr.ct. 

ai 

33 

.98 

46 

Total  

3,102 

783 

3.88G 

100.00 

3,701 

T79 

4.480 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  PtreoDH  Knip1o;cd,  Range  of  Emplormi 


? 

^£S."' 

PBBCBHTAOM  Of- 

HONTHB. 

•"— 

Unamp 

oyme-t. 

1 

oo 

1601. 

1900. 

i»i. 

1900. 

IMl. 

1 

e99 

905 

S82 

65t 

4:221 

si 
Is 

9.»e 

11 

4.02 

IOC 

s 

I 

32 

i 

1 

1 
i 

ac 

Tl 

00 

B3 

07 

.59 

.1 

9:(B 

CLABIIFirATION. 

1K». 

U«i. 

CUABB  IN  1 

Db- 
01. 

A 

moant. 

Prct. 

Bmnneat   No.   of   pomons  tmploycfl 
Orpatest   No,    of  ppraons  emploj'p. 
ATerase    No.    of    persona    enipioyeti 

3.462 

IS 

1 

39 

eo9 

669 

MO. 315. 37a  93 
Sl.n9K,9(e  21 
1,S77.!M.1! 

4:130 

50 

+ 

+ 
+ 

4- 

176 
■437 

'■'■'J 

6-08 

30.  e 

11.83 

AverHse  time  In  operatioD,  ilays  ... 

.96 

+                2 

39 

459 

509 

ttt.KTD.fUfiK 
23.447.9*7  2j 

'  in:  138  H 

No.  of  corpora t Ions  

+ 

+  11 

+ 
+ 

5« 
60 
60 

13.18 

7.09 
9.S3 

8,94 

i:b3 
7:S 

"mS-'  ""'"•  '"'  "-'- 

......  .,  „w,.,  ,„«>, 

Vnlne  of  Roods  mnilp  or  work  Hon" 

Amount  pBl'l  as  wajtPi)  

At.  rspltal  to  rni-h  ppraon  rmplo.vi'i 

At.  product  to  pnrli  person  employ 


LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


BniCK-32  KSTABLIBHMEI 
1.  ClatiHiard  Wepklf  Earnli 


1903 

1901 

Clabufibd  WnsLv 

Hale. 

™a. 

TOT*L,. 

Msl«. 

o.a. 

To,«. 

No.    1  Pr.  ct. 

No.    |P,.0V 

11 

51 

i 
1 



S 
49 

61 

1 

9 

(5.00  but  iiDiier  «.00 
.00  but   under    T.OO 
.00  btil   miller     S.OO 
.00  but  under    9.00 

:00  lint   nSdlr  12.00 
2M  but   iiiiiKT  IS.OO 
S.OO  but  uuder  W.OO 

1 
S 

6 

1 

e 

io.es 

5. SI 

,1:S 
'1 

.        Totals 

860 

1 

851 

100.00 

874 

m 

IW.OO 

H  I^uiploypd.  Ilnnge  of  BinploTmi 


Pkhkinh  Ku- 


PEItaBNTAOI   O 


I     1901. 


A|>rtl    ... 
May    .... 


S.EO 

Classificatcoh. 


Incisabbob  Db- 


RmnllpBt    No.    of   persons    einpli 
Avonige   No.   of   pcrauits   enipli 

AverflKP  ypnrly  pnmliiBs  

Average  time  In  operation,  dny 

N'n.  of  private   firms    

No.  or  mair    partnem   

Nn.  of  fpmale   partners   

Total  No.  of  pnrtners  

No.  of  corpnriidons    

No.  of  male   BtockliolilprH    

No.  of  female   stoek  hold  ere    

■rolal    No.    of   MockUolderR    .... 

stochhoMcrs    

Amount   nf  paplfnl   Invested   ... 
Value  of  giiods  nindp  or  work   i 


tSTB.OlT  M 
4'6.498  14' 

iw.ats  W+ 


■nduct  tfl 


nob  per 


mpLoy, 


+ 

+ 

2.01) 

t2^41 

«.0! 

i.m 

2.66 

- 

n.Ts 

- 

18.87 

-1- 

13.33 

+ 

2 

S.OS 

»4 

mss 

8.32 

MANUPACTURBRS"  returns  for  1900-1901. 


BROOMS    AND    BRD8HKS— 17    EaTABLISHMBNTS. 
1.  ClaBslfled  Weekly  EarnlngB. 


1900 

]eoi 

Ci.*BBirr«D  WnKLi 

Uale- 

Zu. 

TOTiL. 

Hole- 

1%. 

Total. 

No.     IPr.ot. 

No.     jPr.ct. 

71 

i 

40 

E6 

12 

M 
2S 

1 

19 
2 

63 

61 

24 
19 

2 

1 
! 

11 
2C 

00  but  under  KM 
00   but   under     T.UO 
00  liut  under    B.OO 
00  hut  ODder    9.«> 
00  but  under  10.09 

DO  but  uSder  isioo 

00  and   over   ...:.. 

.      19 

«0 
G6 
29 
12 

1 

e.»9 

S.64 

li 

1.(6 
.36 

ia:49 
n'.n 

.69 

Total  

281 

5 

286 

lOO.OO 

289 

289 

100.00 

!.  Number  of  Persons  Gmplofrd.  Range  of  Employmt^nt— Bf  Months. 


Doemplo]:  meat- 


January    . . 
February 
March  ...... 

li£y   .'.'.'.'.'. 

July  .*;;"; 

September 
(letober  ,. 


22.18 

19.92 

3,  Other  Presentntl 

ns. 

Cl-ARSiriCiTION- 

«"■■ 

1901. 

I^CBAsnoaD- 

CRIASKlMBOl. 

Amount,      jpret, 

Smnllest  !No.   of  personn  emplnrei 
Oreateat  No.   of  pcrMons  em[)Lo)ri'< 
Ayecago    Wo.    o(    persons    tmploj-ei 

309 

$270  65 
260 

12 
18 

20G 

I2a77 
289 

IS 

17 

i    i 

12.02 
7.11 
iq,06 

Average  time  in  operatluji,  days  .. 

'' 

1 

5 

32 

l 

5 
32 

50 

|UB.n'4  TT 
2T2.?9.'i  f9 

1 

+                   2 
+                   1 

Total  No.  of    partners    and    Rtock 

Amount  of  capital  Invf^tod   

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

nm.4S7  IK 

234. m  2fi 

4-       (H.STS  84 
T         3S.1M  6t 

lis 

At.  product  topnch  person  employed 

1.  IBS  90!-!-               ^5] 

.^m 

LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


CESlENT-12    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  clnsslfted  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

190L 

'^'"ES-.^S""" 

Ilale. 

IS.. 

T„.... 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Tot  Al- 

No.   |Pr.et. 

so.     |Pr.ct. 

1 

162 

1 

34 


20 
163 
4S 

162 

1:37 

24;n 

24'.63 
1:22 

20 

i 
1 

2 

:::' 

61 

21 

181 

K 
23 

2 

16.00  bot  under  |6.0& 
6,00  but  under    T.OO 
T.OO  but  under     S.OO 
8.00  but   under    9.00 

10:00  but  ana"  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.00 
IS.OO  but  nnder  20.00 

g:il 

9.60 

l'33 
.SO 

Total  

622 

36 

K3 

100.00 

631 

46 

677 

100.00 

2.  Nnmber  of  Persons  Employed.  Haoee  of  Kmployraent- 

-By  Months. 

TotalNo.of 

PaKSONB  Em- 

PSBCBNT 

MONTHS. 

— ■: 

Dnemployment, 

leoD. 

1(01. 

leoo. 

leoi. 

1900. 

.».. 

299 

1 

577 

544 
303 

1 

663 

1 

413 

48.06 

MA9 
93.48 

95:73 

94!37 
300.00 

69:85 

to:74 

Ii 

4S 
S3 
100 

H 

W 

(2 
74 

4.91 

lliB 
10,38 

!S5 

3.  OthP 

PrespntntE 

qs. 

CI.ASSIF1CAT10N. 

,^ 

1901. 

In 

rREASI  OR  De- 

Amoont.      |pret- 

Urentest    No.    of   persons   rmplojeil 
Average    No.    of    persons   eniployeil 

607 

C94  71 
252 

^. 

2S0 
t1.1«.S79in 

286 
593 

{332  35 
213 

m 

277 

- 
+ 

3 
112  36 

4.IK 

Average  lime  In  operation,  diijs   ,. 

3 

4- 

3 

tl61-172  34 
187.3'4  79 

1.D9 

Totnl  No.  of     partners     and     slofk 

Amount  of  ennltnl  Invested  

Vnlue  of  ei-mU  mndp  or  work  dnni 

JIS 

i 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS  FOR  1900-1901. 


CIOARS-^El    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  ClBBBlfled  WMkly  EarnlajfB, 


1U» 

1901 

Eabkinos. 

Hale. 

Fo- 
il ule. 

Total. 

Male. 

Diula. 

Total. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

No.    |Pr.ot. 

27 
30 

1 

1 

3 

237 

60 

117 
Si 

1:§ 

ill 
11 

14 

34 

76 

"i 

19 
2 

'?. 

212 

1 

113 

1 

K.OO  but  under  $6.00 
6.00  but  undfr  T.IJO 
7.00  but  nnder  8.00 
8.00  bnt  undpc  9.00 
9.00  liut  under  10.00 

10-00  but  under  12.00 

isioo  bllt  nSd"  2o;oo 

8.93 
4.46 
6.39 
9.S9 

''1 

Total  

eu 

226 

m 

100.00 

ug 

270 

829 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Peraonii  Eniptoyed,    Itnngc  of  Employment— B7  MonClis. 


January  ... 
Febronry    . 

April   .'.'.'.'.'. 
May   

Jolj  .'.'.'.'.'.'. 

September 

beopmlrer 


PBIBDNa  Eu- 


PiBCENTAOB  O 


91 

100.00 

!.  Otiipr  PrcHonlatloi 


CLi8BtFl.;*TIOK. 

HOC. 

1901. 

INCREABBOB  Ds- 
CBEA8B  IS  IMl. 

Amuont 

Fret. 

tininllost    So.    of   persons   employed 
Greatest    No.    of   Sraona   eni^lojed 
Average    No.   o(  persona  empluyed 

799 
28S80 

758 

285  18 
4S 

+ 

+ 

2a 

"•M 

.26 

a.ii 

1.75 

Average  time  Id  operation,  iluya   ,. 

.22 

-                  2 

6S 
13 

E« 
11 
13 
09 

2 

No.  of  rorporBtlons   

h                   2 

IS 

TI 
HW1.T4S  7S 

Total   Ko.    of   parlnera   and   Block- 
hotderB   : 

tm.nta  4o 
\n.',»A  1.1 

2.8S 

23.77 
.4.1 

i^:5m  Is  '. 

'723  r'+ 

Av.  pnpllal  toeaeh   perrnin   emplnyeil 

3S.98 

SI  3S.98  , 


LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


CLOTOINO— Z3  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1,  ClosslBed   Weekly   EarninB"- 


1900 

1901 

IJi^ie 

iMle. 

fr.*. 

No- 

au 

00  and  over   

2 

Z.«3 

93 

1 

Total  

530 

2.630 

3.160 

100. 00 

531 

2.973 

3.501 

100 

«0 

2.  Number  ot  PerBo 

B  Emploj-ed, 

Kange  of 

Employ  men 

—Br  MonChB. 

^"H;i?-' 

PUCEMTAQES  OF— 

HOSTS*. 

Employment. 

1900, 

IMO.     [     IflOl. 

!«.. 

IWI. 

aisBi 

Is 
IS 

2',977 

IS 

9«;75 

T,2« 

3.86 
8:63 

i 

080 

m 

244 
353 

s 

9] 

■     K 

9t 

77 

S4 

37 

19 
00 

l;i 

DeceinUcr    

r  Frea^ntatlona. 


Clasbification. 


s    p  111  piny  eil 

B    CDlpIOyCrl 


•  In  nperallon,  days 


of  private  firms 
of  male  partner! 
nf  fetniilp  pnrlne 
al  No.  of  partner 


Df  male  BtnekholilerB  .. 
3f  female  storkholrtern 
I  No.  of  BtorklioIdorB 
1   Ko.    of   partners   an 


Amount  of  ranllal  Inreiitefl  

Value  of  BooilH  mailp  or  vork  done 
Amount  paid  nit  traces   I 


«.ii7 
l."(M0,2Wi  2SI 


B,4fiT.4..,  -    . 

5.in4.ii«  aa-i 
i.ooi.B'o  m+ 


It  person  eniployei 


24s!"a  m\   t.An 
131 831  e.n 


MANUPACTURERS'  returns  for  1900-1901. 


COOPEBAOE-I7  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1,  Cla«slfled    We«kl;    EBrnlngg. 


1900 

1901 

H«la. 

""" 

»M  and  oTec  

Total  

631 

631 

100.00 

474 



■474 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employm,   Range  ol  Emploi'DieDC'-Br  Uoaths. 


Total  Kd.  or 
PuaoHa  Eh- 

FLOTID. 

PlBCBMTilau  or- 

UOHVaa. 

1000. 

1901. 

IMO.    1    imi. 

19». 

.««. 

s 

160 
446 

446 

414 
1Z6 
408 

393 

406 

•i 

403 
400 
S£0 
386 
431 
428 

H.es 

0.83 

II 

4:91 

■7.48 
ll.H 

S 

96 
9E 

8! 

1 

i 

16 

W 

i 

90 
90 

43 
60 
66 
16 

89 

36 
00 

76 

4.4» 

ifi.oa 

December    

3.  Otber  PreaentatloQS. 


Cl.*MtnCAT10l(. 

WOO. 

1901. 

tHraSAHS  OB  Ds- 
□RBABE  IN    1901. 

Amount. 

erct. 

SmallMt   No.   of  rwraona   employert 
tlreateat    No.    of    rer«in«   emplojei 
Average     No.    of   peraunB   eraploj-pi 

393 

468 

435 

»4^I0 

249,24 

IB 

g 

409 

237.36 

IS 

-  4S 

-  26 

+            15  42 

-  11.89 

».x 

Average  time  In  operation,   daya   . 

4.77 

IS 
12 
13 
2S 
$J«6irs8l 

Ifi 
13 
19 
34 

4-                 6 

No.  or  femnle  MopkhoKlerH  

RIO.OO 

Tolnl    No.    of   partners   and    «(ock 

, 

-     n, 

Value  of  goods  modp  or  work  don" 

729.4?!  S9'4-         10.642  91! 

177  307  er.i-          8.917  4.1 
1.502  0914-              383  3<( 
1.783  461  f              13106 

At,  nipllal  to  caeh  porHon  emnloye. 
Av.  product  to  each  perwin  employe! 

i;652  3! 

'S 

LABOR  AKD   industrial  STATISTICS. 


COTTON    AKD    LINEN-6    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  ClBBslfled   Weekly   EaralngB. 


1900 

1901 

Mala. 

Uale 

».m  but    iiuiler  »S.« 

€0  but  under  20.00 

l.DO 

Totnl  

224 

278 

B02 

JOO.flO 

m 

m 

433 

lOO.OO 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed,   Range  of  Emptoyrnvnt— B;  Montbi. 


■Bjtai. 
Pbbso 

sF 

Pbrcbntaois  Of— 

Months.' 

E™p1o 

.„.. 

nnemployment. 

im. 

1901. 

im. 

im. 

tm.     1      1001. 

440 

4«B 
461 

442 

409 
4» 

i 

165 

322 

310 

6.38 

8« 
IOC 

i 

si 

1 

X 

i 

i 

■S 
1 

1 

41 

•■s 
11 

{.  other  PreBcntatlons. 


CBBASI    IH  1901. 


No.  of  mate  pnrtnpra 

Nn.  of  fpmnle   pnrlners   

Total  No,  of  pnrtnera  

No.  or  porpomllons  

No.  of  main  Btorkbnlilrrs. . . 
No.  of  romnle  "itopkholilprB  . 
Tntni  No.  of  Btorttholdeni  ... 
Totnl    Ko.    of    partners    ant 


Amonnt  of  rnpllfll  InTeirtPil 

Vnlne  of  conilR  mnrte  or  worK  done. I        n«.4!W  77 

Amount  pnlfl  ns  waceB  I       14)1.M9  ffil 

Av,  rnpltnl  to  pnrli  person  omployertl  l.im  JBI 

Av.  proilact  to  rnpli  pprnoti  emplnyedl  1.540  621 


7«.!M7  K 

MANUFACTUREH8'  RETURNS  FOR   1900-liWl. 


CRACKERS  AVD  CONFECTIONERY— 18  BSTABLISHM 
I.  ClnsBlBed    Weekly    EarntngH. 


1900 

1801 

Fe- 

Hak 

male. 

No.    |Pr.et, 

No. 

Pr.et, 

66 

138 

20.00  and   over    

.V« 

ToUI 

687 

1,175 

1,872 

100.00 

787 

1,207 

1.OT1 

ICO.OO 

S.  Numbpr  of  Persons  Employeil,   Rnnge  of  EmpEoriDenC— By  Months. 


January  ... 
Februsry  . 
UaTch  .... 

April   

May  

July    '.'.'.'.V. 

September 
October  ... 
November  . 
December 


Pekcbntaqis  oj 


3.  Other  PrescDtallon 


It  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Oreatest  No.  of  persoas  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persoas  employed. 


No.  of  private 
No.  of  It 


..J.  of  female  partners 

Total  No.  o(  pnrtners  

No.  of  eorporallODS  

No.  of  male  atockhnldent  

No.  of  female  atork  hold  era 

Total  No.  of  Btookholders  

Total    No.    of   partners   and    Bt< 
holders 

Amount  "if  rapltnl  Inveiilpd 

ValiiP  of  (Tondu  mnde  or  work  di 

Av.  cBpllal  (o  each  ivraon  emnloyerV 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employpdl 


1.586 

1220  Gl 
300.63 


CKBASB  in  1901. 


395, nsn  8.'<I4- 
2.090  661  + 


Hn  81     3.40  , 

a3j45   l^^,,,.j|e 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


1.  ClaBslfied   Weekly   EsthIdsb. 
EI.EOTRIC  AND  GAS  APPARATTIS— 24  F.8TABLISUMENT8. 


1900                   1                    1901 

CLArainBD  Wbult 

Hale 

ro- 

mala. 

.„..  1 

Hak. 

Fa- 

ToTAt 

No. 

,... 

No.    |pr.el. 

J78 

112 

1 

1S5 

:g2 

iso  : 

.36 

-'1 

S3 
83 

79 

i 

an 

15.00  but   under  (6.00 
e.OV  hilt  v.nder    T.OO 
7.00  but   under     8.00 
8.00  but   under     9.0C 

10.00  bSt    under  ISM 
12.00  liat    undor   15.00 
15.00  bnt   under  80.00 
20.00  and  over  

g 

i 

.  61 

,S 

31 

in 

90 

SO 

21« 
346 

6.00 
4.50 
4.45 

ao.79 

11. SO 

■il 

Total  

1.6S0 

m 

1,723 

100.00 

1.666 

133 

l.»9 

IDO.flO 

t.  Number  of  Persona  Employed.   Range  of 

-By  llontba. 

Total  No  or 

P.>.c«,a™  o,- 

HOHTHS. 

BmplormMit. 

i«n,    1    ifloi. 

IMO.     [     1S01. 

l«r,     1     1B0I._ 

s 

i 

:32« 

i 

.365 
1.378 
1,378 

i'.m 
I'm 

l!«28 

l.SS 
1.7r9 
1.571 

il 

94,33 
94.97 

94:iK 

96:88 

10.86 

i:i9 

98 

M 
86 

83 

8f 

i 

no 

43 
74 

B9 

.13 

5:26 

0^96 
0,11 
0,tl 

I>peeuil>er    

9,14 

Other  Preacntntio 


Classificatioh. 

igoa 

1901. 

JHOMUSB  OB 
CM*«B  IH  1. 

Db- 

A.™v 

Prct. 

Bmnllent  No,  of  peraona  fmployed., 
(Irontest  No.  o(  peraoiis  einplo.ved.. 
Averab-o  No,  of  penjons  eiuployed.. 

l.«4 

1447  10 
397.17 

1.339 
1:597 

9 

+ 
+ 

196 
1S3 

12.13 

.a 

Average  time  In  operation,  daya,... 

U2 

m 

175 

a.-^'sa  fit 

IB 

re 

197 

+- 
+ 

S 

a 

699  745  88 

13.B7 

Total    No,    o(  parlnera    and    aloclc 

Vnlup  of  con.lH  marte  or  work  done 

a:^ 

MANUFACTURERS'  RclTURNS  FOR  1900-1901. 


FLOUB-n  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  ClaBaiaed  Weekly  Earning!. 


1900 

1901 

■ 

Uito 

J,r. 

Hale 

JnT. 

No. 

Cr.ot 

20.00  and  over 

13 

13 

.45 

16 

IB 

1.74 

Total" 

m 

2 

900 

lOO.OO 

919 

3 

922 

lOO.OO 

2.  Number  of  Persoim  Employed,   Range  of 

Em 

ployment 

-Bj   UoathB. 

^^s>-' 

».=.„„„  o,- 

HOHTBe. 

— 

1900.     1     1901. 

IWD. 

■„,. 

1900. 

imi. 

702 

m 

i 

til7 
84B 

i 

802 

94:24 

looioo 

97.18 

•1.13 

11 

1.27 

78 

93 
91 

9-, 
9^ 

77 
S9 

3.29 

1.35 

3.oi 

(bcr  rrcscntatlDti 


CLARSmCATIOH. 

1900. 

1901. 

Incbbabb  OS  De- 

CUABB  IN    IDOL 

Amoont.      |prot. 

lirPHtest  N'o.  of  iMTaons  euip^pd.. 
Average  No.  of  pcraoaa  cniployud.. 

S76 

779 

(602  02 
2C0.86 

4S 

26 

164 
233 

SSI 
349174 

46 

70 

25 

+                 32 

—          tlO  !S 
.32 

+ 

■f 

+                  30 

4.11 

■:!1 

2.22 
6,06 

Arecage  lime  In  operation,  daj-g.... 

T-25 

r-a.fS 

10,37 

r 

1           1 

Value  of  Bomla  mactp  or  work  (lone. 

-  'si' .(174  701     ■s9^:fin4Mit      ^"[tIbm   I:^ 

7.7(77  971             7.S?fl  9BI+                  W  m       .79 
17,946  561         17.653  16'-              392  40 1    2.19 

Av.  product  to  pnrh  pcriioii  rraplo.TPfl 

LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


POOD  PnEPAKATIONS-17  E3TABLISUMENT8. 
1,  ClRBSlflod  Weekly  EnrnLng!<. 


1»00 

1901 

Babnikqb. 

Uale. 

Zt. 

Total. 

Hal* 

Fe- 
male 

TOT,.. 

No. 

Pr.  St. 

No.      jPr.ct. 

256 
IM 

331 
1»6 

29 

£92          SIS 

1     3 

IS          217 

23       aw 

1          197 

1 

3 

213 
90 

31 

1S9 

36 

i 

8 

SI 

'. 

^2 
173 
265 
95 
101 
210 

-    23 

«.00  but  under  t6.'66 
6,00  but   under     7.00 
7.00  but    under     S.OO 
S.OO  but  under     9.00 
9.0O  but   under  ».0< 

12:00  but  under  ^ioc 
15.00  but   under  20.00 
20.00  and  over   

IS 

19. 5X 
lO.lS 

l.'l3 

Total  

1.398 

m 

2,2Sa 

100.00 

1.K9 

701 

2,083 

100-00 

2.  Nnniber  of  PerBooB  Employed,  Range 

of  Er 

pIoymf-D 

-ny  UanlbB. 

as 

No  OF 

P«CBNTAOES  0^- 

Months. 

-*»-■ 

Unemployment. 

IDOO. 

1901. 

1900. 

■  90,. 

1900.      1     1901. 

l.KB 

lira 

63 

i 

89 

1.711! 
1.0S1 
1,023 

•1i 

11 

b'.Ofl 
AS.:,! 

60.9 
26.7 

If 

11 
5.1s 

5S:97 
100.00 

tl'.k 

90;B3 

IS 

9^.29 
GL.63 

M.fS 

4^ 

Tt.29 
87.27 
96.79 

3.  Other  rrenentationB. 


CbA8BlWC*TION. 


Smallest  Na.  of  perwins  emrloyert. 
(irenlest  No.  of  i)(-r«ini  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persons  employed.. 


rnln«  . 
pcratlon, 


li  No.  of  pnrtnerB  ., 


No.  nl  female  Bfoekboldcre I 

Total  Nn.  qf  HtocbhnMers .1 

Total    No.    of    parlnera    and    atock-l 


enpltnl   Invested    I 

idB  made  or  ivork  ilone.l    1 


MANUFACTURERS-  RETURNS  FOR  1900-1901.. 


1900 

1901 

Eabnihos. 

Uale 

Fa- 
male. 

Tot  At. 

Uale. 

Fe- 
msle. 

Total. 

.No.    jPr.ct 

No 

Pr.ct. 

899 
736 

281 

101 

1 

■455 

'T71 
737 

1 

5:56 

18!% 
9.42 

sioi 

Z'.AZ 

S63 

l!f94 
992 

758 
697 

? 

;i 

759 
608 

1 

16.00  but  nnder  tS.W 
6.00  bnt   under     7.0( 
7.00   but   under     S.OD 
8.00   bat   under     SM 

loioo  bSt  SSdM  izioc 
13.00  hut  nnilCFr  15.00 
16.00   hut    UDdcr  20.00 

5.!8 
1B.4S 

iiisa 

'?:S 

8.32 
2.68 

Total   

7,762 

419 

8.181 

100.00 

7,956 

438 

8.?02 

100.00 

I.  Nnmber  of   FcrBona   Emplored,   Ran 

KO  of 

Rm  ploy  men 

-Ry 

Uonlbs. 

P1.01ED. 

PEBCBXTAau  or- 

MoiiTiia. 

Employ  nmnt. 

woo. 

>». 

1000. 

»,. 

1000. 

1901 

if 

7;906 

7;994 
7.67B 

El 
II 

92;38 

9S:89 
100,00 
100.00 

621 
496 

9S 

1 

98 

9S 

02 

00 
10 
OS 
06 
13 

i 

* 

98 
B2 

i 

90 
91 
96 
97 

86 

3.98 

3.  Other  Prcsmtatlona. 

Clamiticatios. 

190C. 

1001. 

C^BASB  I«  1901. 

Amonnt. 

Prct. 

Smnllest  No.  of  persona  employed.. 
Orealeat  No.  of  persona  employed.. 
Arernie  No.  of  persons  employed.. 

7.408 

1356  61 

283.93 

n 
1 

600 
661 
707 

9:oft9;iK;  «S 

7.385 

7;704 

P70  77 
292.54 

21 

38 

S 

800 
I«.M6.Zfi8  73 

1                ^ 

+       ns.is 
+         R.81 

7.22 
4;tO 

Average  time  In  operation,  daya,... 

3.03 

-            9 

83.33 

19.57 

t     s 

+         111 

+          loe 

4-      t495  024  10 
+       ?J6  9i5  60 

13.60 

16:79 
H.« 

2.'ra 

Total    Ni>.   of   pnrtnera   and    stook- 

Amnunt  of  rapltal  Inveated  

Value  of  itood«  mnrte  or  work  done. 

Av.  pmditi't  to  eaoh  person  employed 

sn    i:ss;±     gsii5 

t!T?«..,ylc 


LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


FURS~12  B8TABLIBHMENTS. 

1.  ClnsHiaed  Weekl)'  Earulaga. 


1900 

1901 

Class  [riBD  Wbult 

Hale 

Ffr 

.    TOTAI., 

Hale. 

Zt. 

TOTAt. 

No      [Pr.ct. 

No. 

Pc.ct. 

36 
23 

27 

19 
31 

17 

i 

17 

3S.43 
11.90 

7:20 

li 

1 

11 

1 

■s 

eo 

IS 

1 

29 

31 
» 

J6.00  bat   under  W.ffl 

tIoO   but   undlr     8.00 

9.00   but   iindrr     0.00 
10.00  but   under     2.0< 

Ifiloo   bnt   under  M.'OO 
»,00   and   over 

11.09 
15.31 

il 

5.0S 
7.98 

1:47 

Total    

.219 

291 

GIO 

100.09 

227 

386 

m 

100.00 

S.  Othe 

Presen.a.l 

ns. 

!«., 

1901. 

IHCIBASB  OB  De- 

Amount 

Prol. 

Smalleat  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
Greatest  No.  at  peraoaa  employed.. 
Aversge  No.  ot  persons  cmployeil.. 

393 
14 

3K 

60S 

«a 

1293  11 

2S9  00 
9 

+■ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

«7 

33.04 

Average  time  in  operatEon,  days.... 

i2.n 

16 

30 

m0.97R  9fi 
743,mB  S- 

15 

30 

tl74,87«»l 

+ 

w.onon! 

104.004  17 

Value  of  (tonds  made  nr  work  done. 

1S.99 

roedph  person  employeill 


"""^ 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS  FOR  1900-1901. 


IRON-25  ESTABLISHMBNT8. 
1.  ClBSBiapd  Weekly  Earniaes. 


1900 

1901 

Eabninob. 

Ma:e. 

z%. 

Total. 

Uate 

»a. 

TOT*.. 

No. 

Pr.ot. 

No. 

Pr.cl. 

2*0 

m 

1 

E42 
325 

m 
m 

i 

325 

I'll 
a'.91 

II 

12:64 
7.58 

190 
246 

i.m 

i 

211 

115 
24a 

■•s 

i 
1 

3 

00  but   under  te.00 

»  but  under    7-00 

»  hut   ooder     SM 
m  butu   nder  10.00 
00   but   under  U.OO 
00   but   under   15.00 
00  bat   under  20.00 
00  and  over   

11 

■1-s 

Totm 

4.2S1 

« 

4.2S7 

100.00 

4.209 

4,218 

lOO.OO 

3.  Number  of  Perionn  Employed.  Range  of  Employ  meat— Br  HonthB. 


Total  No.  of 
PSBauNi  Kb-     | 

Pbecbmtaqbb  of- 

HONTHH. 

OnemDl 

orment. 

1900. 

mi.    1 

"UM.     1      iJOl. 

"1900. 

1801. 

3,552 

l.i 

3,278 

IS 

%;io 

78'.  14 
53:91 

11 

886 

802 
629 

068 
180 
145 
067 
378 
4M 

9C 

oi 

1 

'115 

6G 

47 

IS 

E.98 
2i:86 

16:47 

loin 

CLAMinCATtON. 


rearly   eamEnuR   ■ 


No.  of  female  stockholders  .. 
Tola!  No.  o(  stookboldem  .. 
Total    No.    of   partners   and 


mount  of  capital   Invented    ... 
ilue  ol  enods  made  or  work  < 

monnt  paid  na  wbktr 

r.  capital  to  each  pcriion  emplo.redl  J.S41  HI 

r.  product  to  each  person  employedl  2.628  E6| 


+.  t2.nn0,Wl  M   54.47 


6.66 'MC 


LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


KNIT    GOODS— 18    BSTABLISIIMENTS. 

1.  ClasBlfied  WevUj  EarnlnKB. 


1800 

1801 

■T 

CLASilFKD  Wb 

Fo- 

rnnle. 

Male. 

JZ. 

Uale 

No.     IPr.ct 

No. 

Pr.  CI. 

i 

m 

l.JSf 

1.33 

54.5S 

113 

1,ST2 

1.785 

13.M 

00  and   over 

17 

17 

.48 

54 

H 

i.m 

I    Z.92S       3,K27     IW.CO  J         £16  [    Z.fil 


2.  NnmbPf  of  Porso 

s  Emptaj-pd.    Ran 

Be  of  Em 

plorm 

CD 

-Br  Montlia. 

pKBao 

No   OF 
KB  Km- 

VED. 

Pbbcbst 

OB»o,- 

Months, 

Employ  moat. 

nnemplojmen 

L 

IWO, 

■„,. 

IBOO. 

»,. 

1900,     1      ISOl, 

3;o2n 

3:247 
3, EST 

is 

Is 
11 

allTS 

li 

S3 

92.67 
93,36 

im,on 

97, SB 

16,70 

■a 

liTO 

95 

9S 
9fl 

99 

1(MI 

75 
43 

2,44 

io!(» 

3 

Omer  PreBenti-.io 

na. 

CLASiiriCATIOK. 

1900- 

1901. 

iHRKBAaBORDB- 
CBBAflE  IK  1901. 

Amount. 

Prcr. 

RmnllMt  No,  of  portions  «inplo\<Nl,. 
GrpHtpst  No.  of  pwHcms  era-  oypd.. 
Average  No.  cf  pernors  cmptnyeil,. 

2.932 

tK?SS4 
288.61 

3,968 
1240  40 

121 
127 

+ 

- 

36 

m 

«4  66 

1,23 

It 

No.  of  male^pnrtiiPrjj^. 

+                   1 

26,00 

+                   1 

4- 

i 

RtOflt 

A 

MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS  FOR  1900-1901. 


LEATHER-IS  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  ClBBsIBed  Weekly  Earnings. 


1900 

1901 

CLABBiriED  WbEKLT 

Hale. 

Fe. 

Total, 

Male. 

p.. 

male. 

TOTAl- 

No.     [Pr.ct. 

No 

Pr.  OL 

5 

1 
4' 

.  96 

371 

l.KS 

2(8 

9 

I5.W  but  under  te.00 

2  B  ill  si 

'.ua  but  under  10.00 
I  .00  but  liuaer  12.00 

aoioO   nnd   over'...:.. 

s 
■■s 

405 
6 

426 

'•S 
1 

6 

In 
iiizz 

20:64 

!l 

.16 

1 

ISO 
372 
1.069 
289 
9 

! 

15 
28 
It 

i 

so 

i 

n 

89 

Totnl    

3.790 

le 

3806 

100.00 

3.480 

274 

3^4 

100 

on 

2.  Number  of  PersonB  Employeit^  RanBe  of  Emplnjment— Br  Months. 


II OU.    I 


April   .'.'.'.'.. 

]nl7   .'".'.'.. 

S^lttember 
Ortolier  ... 
November 
l>eeemi>er 


16 

93.99  1 

04 

39 

3.  Olbe 

Presentations. 

CLAaamciTioM. 

1900. 

1901. 

"■ss2%°a- 

Amount. 

Prct. 

Smallest  No.  of  perBona  emploTPd.. 
Average  Xo."  of  perBOiiH  employpd!! 

3.349 

31467 

$403  11 
306.33 

10 

,! 

3,4E5 
3:S62 

t     r. 

+                 95 

:3B 

10 

11 

6  210 

um 

4-            l.flM 

+      I,™ 

No.    of  femnle   FtorktinMen.    

23.03 
14.93 

i:i« 

T-fnt     No.  of    partners    ami    atnrk- 

,». 

.  mnnnf  of  ennHal  1nrp«te*I    

V«i„p  of  er,f,flB  mmle  or  work  ilone 
rtinoimt  n-W  nR  wog-^  

At.  product  lo  eneli  pernon  emplnj-erl 

».3».(»i  i; 

3:794  36 

ta.K\.7Jii » 

LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


LUMBER— 98  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  ClaaalBed  Weekly  Earnliiea. 


1900 

'  1901 

.'i. 

Hale. 

A. 

No.    |Pr,e(, 

No. 

l*r.<!t- 

15.00  bnt   under 

tK» 

ISO,™  and  over 

4<JS 

409 

2.62 

369 

Tots'!    

1S,246 

13 

1«.2S9 

100.00 

16.943 

e 

15,949 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Employed.  Range  of  Em 

loyment 

-By  Hon 

hs. 

^"St"!?"- 

PEacBMTioBs  or- 

UONTBS, 

190  J. 

1901, 

1900,     1      IBOl. 

IBOO. 

1901. 

10;093 

13^601 
13,739 
1  ,421 

1  less 

1  ,17i 

1:5^ 

isIki 

12;B81 
11,S36 
11.821 

s;72« 

Pi,40 
fi8.90 

iw-w 

94;S2 

11 

29.50 
2E.H 
KO.ffi 
15,22 

^■S 

7; 

99 
95 
«4 

4B 
E9 

13.34 

!63 

9.19 

37.00 

December    

3.  Other  PresentnttoDS. 


c„..„.™. 

1900. 

1901. 

InCSEAHB  OB  Dl- 

AmoDDt.       jPrct. 

Rinalleat  No.  of  peraona  emplo.red.. 
Greatest  No.  of  peraona  employed.. 
Average  No.  of  persuns  employed,. 

13:739 
11,920 

J4e7  76 
233 

1 

48 
1.569 

1.631 
2S.i«:9S6  91 

11,463 

(464  79 

1 

;:l 

1.630 

t28.e»;.572  44 
27,135,703  81 

+  "             1 
-            «97 

2.13 
S 
3.97 

.SS 

Average  time  In  oporallon,  days  .  . 

+                   * 
+                   3 

+                   3 

-                   1 

=  W:gS 

V^ne^nf  V"ds  mad"  w"  work  don'e 

12.9S 
3,SS 

At,  eapltnl  to  pa rh  prraon  employed 

ISS     r«5gi±      "S!.!! 

:» 

MANUFACTURERS'  RBVr'jRNg  FOR  1900-1901. 


MACHIKERY-IOT  BSTABLISimSNTS. 
.1.  ClBBalfled  Weekly  KumlDga. 


1900 

1901 

Msle. 

nJX 

Hale. 

Zt„ 

Pr.C 



313 

3.75 

39G 

Total     

9,126 

9,139 

100.00 

9,«4 

13 

9.6S7 

100.00 

2.  Namber  ot  Peraons  Empl 

-Br  MoQlbs. 

^St^' 

PSBCBIITAOEB  OP- 

MoKTB». 

UDemployment. 

1900.    1      1901. 

1900.    1      lOi. 

1900.    1      1901. 

Jsnusry    u. 

.951 

1 
:i3s 

.118 

;o6i 

8,003 

■IS 

IS 

8.488 
g.835 

I'm 

9;031 
8,9Zfi 

1 

30 

i 

00 
!S 

i 

.63 
.73 
.27 

'.fa 

;62 
:97 

11.38 

,73 
,44 

fl 

.81 

i.ie 

Cl  AHSinc  ITIOM. 


INCUUB  OB  Db- 


amallEBt  Xo.  of  pptHDas  employed. 
GreateBt  No.  of  personB  emplojrecl. 
Arerage  No.  of  pereoos  einployei!.. 

Average  yearly  earaEngs   

Average  time  In  operation,  ilaya... 

No.   of  private    firms    

No.  of  male  partnerB  

No.  of  female  partners 

Total    N'o.    of   partners    

No.   of  corporntlonB 

No.  ot  female  stockholriers  

Total  No.    of  stockholderB   

Total  No.  of  partaera  and  stock 
holders  

AmoaDt    o(    pnpltal    InveBted 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

At.  capital  to  each  person  employed 
At.  product  to  each  person  empl — -' 


8,654 
1660  99 


,:i83  9T  +  J1.31S.S17  C 


LABOR  AND    INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


MALT— T  ESTABLtSHMENTB. 
I,  ClisBlfl^  Weekly  EarnlnKS. 


1800 

1901 

BABMINaB, 

Uals. 

JS. 

Total. 

HaU. 

i. 

TOTAI,. 

No. 

Pr.C. 

No.    )Pr.ct- 

4 
3 

i 
■I 



i 

B4 
33 

'S 

8 

1.31 

17:66 

10. 4S 
3:92 

t&.OO  bnt   noder   fO.OO 

1 



I 

.n 

IS  S,  ZS  .S:S 

10.00  but  under  12.00 
12.00  but  under  15.01 

aoloo  and  over '... 

1 

,    4 

J 

IS 

!S 

G3.n 

6.02 

-T»tal   

306 



306 

100.00 

313 

Sl» 

IW.OO 

2.  Number  o(  Pereo 

ns  Emplored,  IlBn 

ge  o(  Employment- 

-By  MonlliB. 

Total  No.  of 
Pebsohs  Eh- 

Pbscbhtaom  op- 

UOHTHB, 

Unemp 

oymont. 

1900.           1901. 

IMO.     1      1901. 

IWO.     1      1901. 

304 
193 

16« 

s 

303 
303 

302 
290 

S 

22« 
188 

s 

293 
315 

100 
95 
63 
« 

5! 

K 

00 
0! 

32 

16 
09 

71 
M 

87 

i 

76 

11 
»2 

^1 

■1 

«be^-: :::::::: :;::::: 

1?^ 

3.  Otbe 

Presentations. 

Class  mcATioN. 

1900. 

IBOl. 

ImcbubsobDb- 
cksabk  ik  1901. 

Amount. 

Prct 

SmalleBt  N^>,  of  persons  employed.. 
ArerHge  No."  of  perflons  employed'.'. 

238 

3667  97 
318.00 

3 

170 
1 

+ 
+- 

S 

13 

•a 

9.M 

1.68 
2.15 

ATerage  time  Id  operation,  days — 

I 
'•g 

1,429 

1.433 

32,623.513  36 

'132:796  4; 
11.023  16 
12.342  4! 

3 
1.024 
1.229 

(2,900,860  74 

3.146.!l!i6  3< 

143.337  1: 

]2:re6  9i 

- 

zoo 

U.34 

- 

300 
10.640  C8 

14.00 

13.97 

lO.W 
8.00 

:83 

1.SS 

Total    No.   of  partnere  and   stock 
holders   

Amount   of   cnpllBl    Invested 

Value  of  goods  maile  or  work  done 

Av.  cspllal  to  each  periwn  pmployeii 
At.  product  to  each  pprBon,employed 

MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS  FOR  1900-1901. 


PAINT— 7  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  ClHMlOed   Weekls-  EarnlUKS. 


1900 

1801 

CLABBIPnO  WSEELI 

Male. 

It... 

To,„. 

Hale, 

ZV 

Total. 

„,.    |P„* 

- 

Perot. 

B 

T 

1 

23 

i 
h 

ill 

13:27 

2 

J 
1 

19 

2 

'.::'.'.'.:: 

2 

J 

i 

19 
2 

B.O0  bnt   under     7,«0 
7.00  but   under     8.O0 
8.00  but  UDder     ».00 
8.00  but   nader  10.00 
10.00  bat  under  13,0( 
12.00  but  QDder  15.00 
16,00  but  iiuder  30,00 

.55 

20. ST 
18.62 
5.23 

Total    

97 

1 

98 

100.00 

m 

IIB 

100.00 

2.  Number  ot  rprsonn  Emplorpd,  Kange  of  Employment— By  MonthH. 


July  ...... 

Aumwl  ... 

Ki'pl  ember 


8.79 

3.  Otber  Prpaentatloi 


Clabbipicatioh. 

l»CO, 

»,. 

iHClBASm  OB  DB- 
CBEABB  IH  1901. 

Amount.       |PTOt. 

Smallest  No.  nt  persons  emploj-ed.. 
Average  No.  of  persona  employed.. 

7S 

99 

4 
6 

-h            a 

+■                   8 

+                   8 

t     'S.i 

8.03 
10:53 

Arerage   time   In   operation,   days,. 

4.69 

61 
10 

71 

77 

t5S3.728  63 

M'.5Bfl  IK 
7.667  18 
6,348  69 

34 

111 

6:236  8: 

g:: ;;  S:,f:MS„-;::::::: 

-  37 

-  37 

-  43:439  S; 
+           i^iy 

-  i:i2i  r, 

»| 

Total    No,    of    partners    and    stock- 

9:00 

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  do  no 

Av,  cnpHal  to  ench  person  employer 
Av.  product  to  each  peraoo  employed 

17:67 

LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


i    AND   CIGAR    BOXES-ll   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  ClBBBlfled  Weekly   EornlDifs. 


1900 

1901 

Hale. 

Pa- 

TOTAI.. 

Mnl. 

p.. 

TOTAI,. 

iniile. 

No.     |perct. 

1 

No.    {  Perot. 

00  but   nuder  IS.OO 

21 

21 

20 

00  and  over  

3 

236 

2» 

2.  Number  of  Persons  Kmplored,  Ra 

ge  of  Em 

ploj-ment- 

By  Mantbs. 

PBEBOMB  EH- 

1                 Pekcbhtaobs  or— 

MOBIHB. 

Emplorment. 

ISOO.    {      IWl. 

1900.     I      ISOl. 

«I6 
625 

629 

623 
619 

666 

G38 

6«3 

727 
730 

1        MK 

11 

^.79 
88.19 
lOO.OO 

71.73 

i 

li 

97;33 

ioo!«o 

98  .SO 

6.02 

a 

i 

lisi 

3.  Otbet  Presentation!. 


Cl..lSSIFlCATI)N. 

im. 

Itfil. 

CBBjiaS  IN  1901. 

AmouLt, 

Pret. 

Smallest  No.  of  persons  employed. 
Oredteat  No.  of  persons  emptoyed. 
Average  No.  of  iitrsoiis  employed. 

616 
065 

«            632 

9 
17 

J 

28 

1877. EIS  41 

•1:Si 

1.4S0B3 

697 

9 
10 

1 

9 

iMs.em  19 

"Si 

1.18G  97 

X     i 

13588 

+-              8,6< 

If 

Averasc  time  In  operation,  days 

3.00 

+                   2 

Total    No.   of  partners   

5.88 

±         5 

-.                ' 

—  t31.8S9  22 

—  109  074  2- 

Total    No.   of   partners   and   I'lck- 
boldera  

Amount  of  rapltsl  Inrested    

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

10.71 
1.70 

At.  capital  to  eneh  person  employed 
At.  product  to  eaeh  pertmn  employed 

-              2916«|«.90 

MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS  FOR  1900-lSOl. 


PAPER  AND   PDLP— 31  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
1.  ClasBlQcd  WMkly  EarntngB. 


1900 

1801 

EtutiHsa. 

Unlit, 

male. 

Total. 

Male. 

J^. 

Total. 

Nd.    1  Perot. 

No.    jFaret. 

100 

230 
4EI 

■i 

232 

S62 

i 

i' 

i 
■i 

1«8 
1? 

93 

'•i 

333 

19 
18 

io' 

v 

■ 

i 

i  5s  Si;  rs 

DO  but  SSdlr  iOM 
00  but   UDder  13.00 
00  bat   under  lE.CO 
00  but  under  20.00 
00  and  over   

IC 

00 
96 

19 

S3 

4S2 
1.257 

343 

3.D0 
9.73 

11 
s:9o 

.G9 

Total  

3.K9 

S09 

IfiO 

00 

4,007 

4,»7I 

100.00 

I.  ITninber  o(  Perso 

DBEmploj-ed,  Range  ot 

Br  Uont 

Total  tin.  or 
pKUOMg  Eu. 

P»C«.T 

UOHTHa. 

iBoo.   1    leot 

190O.    )      UOl. 

1900. 

.1001, 

4,571 
4,641 

4,'5es 
*.w 

4;450 

4',  4  75 
4.477 

4,408  1 

il 

99.89 
97.07 

El 

1:1 

9S.43 

12.  G9 
11.93 
7,28 

;l 

8!03 
S.OS 

044 

1 

ODD 

1 

i 

100 

27 

S 

40 

1 

December    

3:ct* 

(.  other  Preeenta  lions. 


CLAaaincATio: 


InCBKABB  OB  Db- 


Smalleat  No,  ot  persona  employed. 
Greatest  No.  of  peraooa  emploj-ed. 
Arerage  No.  o(  peraone  employed. 


Irerage  time  In  operation  . 


No.  of  maEe 


o.  of  maEe  part 
■o.    of   femnfe    p 


rntal    No,    of    partnE 


AmonDt  of  cnpEtHl  Inresli 
Valne  ot  tmnda  made  or  1 

Amount  paid  as  wnites  

At.  capital  to  eaoh  ppmon  employed 
At,  product  to  each  ppraon  employed 


(11,949,831  e2 
lfl.0W>,344  24 


tl3.VH.<m  Oi 


LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


6  ESTABLISH  UEN'TS. 
1.  Cisasiaed  Weeklj  EBrnlnES. 


1900 

laoi 

Male. 

MbIs. 

se 

92 

128 

40.11 

f! 

63 

3S 

1E.00   but   UDdVr   kM 

in 

■■* 

10. 3& 

28 

2N 

20.00  and  over   



Total 

192 

m 

319 

100.00 

226 

37 

323 

100 

00 

2.  Ifumbet  of  Persons  Employed.  RnDge  of  Emplorment— By  Months. 


1900.    I 


February 
MurcU  .... 

£■■■■■■ 

AuKUBt     . . . 

Septomber 
Ottolier   ., 


OS 

Classification. 


Siuallpst  No.  of  prrtioiis  employ <'[].. 
(Jreattst  Ko.  of  jiersoua  employpil.. 
Average  No.  of  jierBons  eiiiployeil.. 

Average  yearly  eHrnliien 

Avcraee  lime  Id  opLTutluii,  dnys  — 

No.  of  private  firms  

No.  of  mule  partuern  

No.  of  female  parluers  

Totnl  Xo.  of  iiarlners  

No.  of  female  Htoek  bold  era 

Total  No.  of  MoekliolilerB  

Tiilnl    No.    of    partiiem    buiI    stock. 

Amount  of  pnpltnl  InveRtPrl  

Vnliio  of  EoiilB  iniirle  or  work  done: 

Amount  pnlil  ns  wnEfen  

Av.  enpltnl  tn  enrh  piTion  emplorert 
Av.  prodiiel  to  «ii-b  pi'rsin  employe.! 


mR. 


6!«.77S  W 


1         4.17 

154,171  01'  30.13 

,  , 35.9.17SB!    7. TO 

S7.4.';S7fll         86.813  66'—  625  141      .71 

TfiSSnl  S89  891+  ]4Tf9h9.fil 

l.aa^Snl  1.9.^  75H  IBSBj    i.no 


MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS  FOE  1900-1901. 


SASH.  DOORS  AND  BLIND8-E5  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Claaaiaed  Weekly  Enrntafs. 


1900 

1901 

Male. 

Fe- 

TOTiL. 

Uale 

Fe- 

AL. 

No.     |Pr.«. 

20.00  nnd  over  

10 

10 

-U 

S 

8 

.23 

Tolol  

3,19S 

8 

3.206 

100.00 

3.491 

ll 

3,502 

100.00 

!.  Number  of  Persons  Bmploypd,  Rbdbc  of  Employment— By  Monllis. 


Total  No.  or 
Pebsohs  Eh- 

P«1^»TA0«  0.- 

MOHTHB. 

Uoemplormont. 

leoo.    I    1901. 

leoo.    j    itoi. 

isoo    1    mi. 

2>78 
3,022 

3:i40 

ii 

3.002 
2.997  1 

ir. 

94:84 

.11 
II 

95:45 

1 

i 

480 
711 

s 

9; 

91 

1 

10 

30 

i 

89 
90 

1 

94 

3.  Othe 

Tresenlltl 

ne. 

CL*B81»IOATION. 

IGOO. 

1901. 

IhCSBASE  OB  Dtr 

Amonnt        Prct. 

Smalleat  No.  of  persons  emplo.vecl,. 
ATerage  No.'  of  persons  oinployt^.. 

2.Wi» 
2.792 
2,593 

Knno 

272 
26 

2.974 

+               381 
-1-            19.85 
+                 13 

+                   1 
+                   1 

^:SS 

14.89 

Average  time  In  operation,  days.... 

4.78 

29 
]  2 

165 

209 

s:osJ:sr'9  a 

28 

+                   1 

, 

.. 

Amount  of  capital  Invpi>ted  

Vnlue  of  t-onds  nmde  or  work  done. 

13.941.028  OS' f      ttM.!i68«l 
6.8re.2'!B  4111+       806  39S43 

tf. 

Av.  eapltal  to  eseh  person  empfoyeci 
At.  prodnct  to  oneh  person  piiipln.vi'd 

1,2«3  81|           1,32a  3fi)-)-                61.55 
1:954  S2I           1,973  541+                20  72 

Ii 

LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL.   STATISTICS. 


SHEET    METAL— 21    ESTABLISHMENTS, 
1.  Classlfled  Weeklr  EamloEa. 


IBOO 

IHOl 

Babkingb. 

Hale. 

Zt. 

Total. 

Male. 

Z%. 

TOTIL. 

No,    jPr.ot. 

»..  |p,.«. 

674 

i 

157 
75 

3S3 

927 

1 

c.se 

IS 
li 

G.SO 

3.42 

SDG 

1 

220 
HI 

288 

■- 

1.091 

1 

m 

1 

1 

! 

1 

00  bnt   under  |6  00 
00  liut   under     7,00 
M  but  oDder    8.0 

»  I'St  SUder  lO^Ot 
W  but  under  12,0C 

m  bSt  SSder  w'.m 
00  and  over 

,!:S 

e.2s 

7,9! 
7.6« 
6.K 
S.99 

Tomi  

1.802 

38i 

2.m 

100. DO 

2.474 

M6 

B.7J9 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Pcrmns  Employed,  Ranee  of  Rioplofmeiit— Br  Months. 


PSBCBNTJkaaS  o 


UtMin  plormeot. 


Jnnunrr  ... 

April  ,'.'.'.'.'. 
May  

AiEitV' 

SeptembeF 
October  .. 


1S,2£ 

13.S7 

8.01 

a.  Othe 

Preaenlatl 

ns. 

CLABBinCATlON 

1900. 

1901. 

IHCBBIBE  OB  !»■ 
CBKIBB  IN    imi. 

A..„,.      |P„,. 

Bmallext  No,  of  perBons  employed.. 
CJrentPBt  No.  of  peraons  euiplo.vecl. 
Average  No.  at  persona  employed.. 

1,627 
i:S43 

303,33 

29 

■      2,099 
2:466 

302.31 

+ 
+ 

673 

S 

-s 

Ti'.n 

Average  time  In  operallon,  days — 

.17 

1 

,1 

3 

49 
|2,7in.76fi  ffi 

a.rat.ws  «; 

562,429  9A 
1.47DM 

i,6S9m 

48 

-                                1 

Total    No.    of    pttrttierB    nnd    Block- 

7 

ore.sior 

9% 

Valui-  of  (ToodB  niBde  or  worit  done. 

4,™i.l"4  ofii-i- 

"f:SS± 

1,661721+ 

33.4.1 

Av.  rapltnl  to  cac-h  prtBon  pmpl'oyet] 
Av-  product  to  carb  perKoi,  employed 

K7  2R1  17,49 
2-121       .13 

MANUFACTURERS'   RETURNS  FOR  1900-1901. 


BIIIP  BUILDING— 7  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  Claesifled  Weekly  Karolnsa. 


1900 

1901 

CLAUtfttD  WniLI 

Hale. 

A. 

Total. 
No.    jPr.et 

Male. 

j:re- 

Total. 

»„.    |P,..^ 

J 
1 

i 

3' 

i 

283 

.29 
.43 
.93 

i:o3 

9.7T 

SI. 32 
4.01 

1 

298 
32fi 

(£.00  but   ntider  K.<K 

7.00  but   under     SM 
8.00  hut   under     9.0C 

10;00  but  under  is'oc 
12.00   bnt   under  16.110 

zoioonnd  over  ....:.. 

2- 

2' 

IS 

366 
298 

s 

EG 

2i:i3 

TOtBl_ 

1.393 

3 

1,396 

100.00 

1.638 

6 

1.543 

100.00 

mplojed.   Range   o(   Emploympnt— Br   1 


Pbbciktaobi  of— 


I     1901. 


February 

if'--- 

July  .'.'.'.'.'. 

Sep  (ember 

o.-toher  ,. 
November 
Peeeniber 


99. 7B 
100.00 

100 

53.93 

22  1 

s.  oihe 

Presentutl 

ns. 

c„„™„„.. 

1900. 

»,. 

Incbbabb  OB  Dr. 

Amount.      |prct. 

SinalleBt  No.  of  persons  employed, 
(irentest  No.  of  persons  emploj'ed.. 
Average  No.  of  poraouH  emplojeJ.. 

1.256 
»79 

3 

692 

■■^ 

(502  27 
252.43 

3 

6 

t       S 

+                119 

4-           (2766 
39.71 

11:94 

Average  time  In  opcrallon.  days 

13.59 

5 

17 

19 

24 

tl. 158. 444  32 

1,227  269  40 

417.187  2.1 

l!396  21 

17 

20 

i;313:3211  78 

+                   1 

+                   1 

+       t.''J>,8IR  4Z 
+         86:057  .'9 

Amount  of  onpltal  InveateH   

Value  of  Booda  made  or  work  done. 

?:.1 

Av.  product  (0  eorh  penion  employed 

1.196  6^1-              121  2Si    9.90 
1.31S9BI-               80  251  i:TB 

Qioglc 


LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


SOAP— 7  ESTABLI8HMEKT8. 
1.  CISBBlfled  Weekly  Enrnlnja. 


1900 

1901 

nSa 

It 

No.     1  Ft,  ot. 

i 

1.23 

■M 

00  and  over  

« 

Total  

90 

73 

1S3 

m.oo 

w 

73 

ies 

im.oa 

i.  Numbf^r  of  Perao 

a  Empio 

j-ed.  Ran 

en 

-Bj    Uo 

tha. 

Total  No.  of 
Pinaoxa  EK- 

Peec™t*o«of- 

WOHTHa. 

Dwmpl 

o,».nL 

1»00.        1  ITOl. 

1900, 

IBOl. 

IGOO. 

IWl. 

1 

BO 
158 

1 

1 

1E9 
laO 

14S 

14S 
136 

98.77 
98.16 
99.i'9 
100 .00 
98.16 
96.93 

9i:41 

i.sa 

i 
i 

CO 
7B 
62 

i 

ll 
SI 

3.  Othe 

Preaentatk 

DB. 

ClABSIFI  CATION. 

19Ca 

1901. 

INCRSISK  OB  Db. 
CKBA«B  IM  1901. 

AmciDDt.      Pret. 

Hmallest  No.  ot  pppsons  pmploj-ed.. 
Orcalest  No.  of  peraona  employnl.. 
Avemgd  No.  of  ptreoue  employed.. 

ll 
152 

3296  23 

e 

8 
Z 

60 

IS! 
til 

m 
mill 

295.14 

±      s 

IS 

M 

ATcragc  lime  In  operation,  dajB.... 

M 

29 

i    '•11 

12 
21 

1SI 

Totnl   No.   of   partnera   and   stock. 

Vnlne  of  Koooa  made  or  work  done. 

5? 

At.  ■■HpltBl  to  eaeh  prrson  emplo.TPii 
Av.  prodnct  to  each  person  emploj-pd 

s 

MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS  FOR  1900-1901. 


1900 

1901 

Cl.«ll>TFI>I>  WBWtLT 

Hale. 

.a. 

TOTAt. 

""•■  nS; 

TOTAI- 

No,    |Pr.ct 

No.    jPr.et. 

32 

'i 

i 

24 

32 
St 

9.60 

J| 
II 

t"12 
1.49 

27 
49 

1 

17 

:::::::: 

2T 

i 

tS.OO  hut  under  m!oo 
«.00  hut  nnder  tT.OO 
7.00  but   uud«     8.00 

9.00  hut  aSder  KM 
JO.OO   hut   under  12.00 
i:.DD  bBt  andfr   15.00 
1E.00  hat  under  ».00 

1.31 
4.45 

Total   

397 

33T 

100.00  II       382 



281 

lOO.OO 

2.  NiHnb«r  o(  FerBi 


I  of  Emploj-ment— By  Monlhs. 


IWO.     I 


PnCBHTAOn  OF- 

Emnloymeot. 

t..™*„»,^ 

■•»■  1  '"' 

IWO.     I      1901. 

October   .... 

Nnvemher    . 


W.31 
74193 


23.25 

n.K 

ClA  MmCATIDH. 


.  .  _.  of  penmoi"  empToTPd..! 

Orenteet  No.  of  pemonH  emplnrPd..) 
Average  No.  Of  perNODS  employed..! 


No.  nf  prirate  flrma  

No.  ot  mate  portneni  

No,  of  femole  partners  

"•V-tnl   No.  of  iwrfnera  

NVi.  of  eomotallonti 

■Mo.  of  mslp  utoeliholilerR   ... 
No.  of  fema'e  atopkholders  .. 

T"!*!   No.   of  pnrtnera   nnti 


Ikcbkarb  OB  Dm. 


|Prct. 


,!  t 


r7.9W  03      9.-!i 

afi.«i7  Bi  11. w 

11.371   !U    13,11! 
19  791    B.W 


=  ,^^lc 


LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


STONB-IS  ESTABLlSHMENTa, 
1  Weekly  Eumlnss. 


1900 

1901 

Clabsifibd  Wbesi,! 

EiRllJSOS. 

Hale 

„B. 

To''ii. 

Hale 

mala. 

TtoTAI,. 

Nu.    1  Pf.  ct 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

9 

1 

,S 

■s 

69 

1 

.     101 
61 

1.S8 

12:79 

i 

E8 

1 

104 

:;::;;:: 
:;:::::; 

J 

36 
104 

tt,.m  but  under  »-00 
e.OO  but  nnder     7.00 

9.00  but   iiDder  lO.OD 
10.00  bat   under  12,0< 

2o:ifi 

a!o6 

Total, 

4T7 

477 

lOO.OO 

494 

(94 

100. 00 

2.  Number  ot  Persons  Employed,  Range  of 

Employ  men 

-By  Mentha. 

Total  N  ..  of 
PeUohb  Eh- 

Pbbcbnt 

UONTB9. 

1900.      1  im. 

ISOO. 

»,. 

1900.    1    igoi. 

1 

36S 

408 
436 

845 
2HZ 
210 

256 

S 
S 

i 

267 

11 

HI 

9S:09 
100.00 
92.86 
80.57 
73 .86 
67.37 

11 

IOC 

OS 
7S 

w 

1 

» 

J7 

13 
OS 

»4 

.69 

20:87 
35.32 
41.06 

December  

42.ffi 

i.  plher  rroBPntntlon 


Classificatios. 

1900. 

1901. 

iNCKEAas  OB  Db- 
CKBA8R  III  1901. 

Amount.       ]prct. 

Smallent  No.  of  persons  c 
(irpHlest  No.  of  peraoDB  p 
Average  No.  of  persona  e 

Averaite  yearly  earnlnics 
ATPrsfie  time  In  operntlou 

miiloyed . , 
mpoye... 
m  ployed.. 

325 

tm  49 
261.13 

11 

20 
25 

233 

s 

■S.SS 

10 

1 

26 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

60 
12 

I2.1S 

1 

1 

11 

d«y..... 

.90 

60.00 

+             i 



45 

m.m  sn 

l."?9  fil 
1.61B73 

691  .197  79 

Total   No.   or   partnera   a 

d    stopk- 

Amount  of  pspKnl  Invested  

VnliiP  nt  gmAR  made  or  work  donp. 

4- 

1<«.X6  53 
l»l,2»e29 

8,B2 
!l.«7 

employod 

1.829  an  — 

1.912  13  + 

10  311       .U 
326  401  ».20 

MANUFACTURERS'  RETURNS  FOR  1900-1901. 


TOy8-6  ESTABLieirMENTS. 

1.  ClaaslBeii  Weekly   Eamlnej, 


1900 

1001 

F- 

u. 

Pr.  ct 

II 

'T^ 

", 

ISZ 

30.29 

131 

ITS 



^ 

JS 

a) 

Total   

60T 

27 

634 

100.09 

689 

» 

«0 

100.00 

a.  Numl*r  ot  rpraona  Employed,  Range  of  Employment— Ej  Moalhs. 


K/Asr 

PiRCENTAOBS  OF- 

HOKTBB. 

Emplo 

yroent. 

UnempI 

nyment. 

.900.     1      ,«,. 

IWO.     1      1901. 

im 

WOl. 

m 

G95 
E»7 

i 
1 

n74 

EM 
631 

1 

69.1 

i 

'.3* 

98 
100 

8J 
91 

S 

38 
16 

81 

92 
91 

10 

1 

IS 
50 
OO 

no 

l>p«niher  

6.10 

Clasbifioatioh. 


Smalleat  No.  ot  personB  employpil.. 
Greatest  No.  of  pernonii  rmployeiL. 
Average  Ko.  of  persons  eniployeil.. 


of  private  OmB 

of  female  partners  .. 


INCIBABB  OH  Da- 


3.1.33 
10. TO 

13.33 


'  9S,71l    9!tt2        I 
24  4^|.^.Sg,.j|C 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


TRUNKS-S  ESTABLIBHUENT8. 
1.  ClaBBlfled  Weekly  EaruinKS. 


1900 

ISOl 

CLABBtrtBD  WbULT 

U«le. 

Fe- 

Total, 

Mile. 

Fe. 

iDBle. 

T„... 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

»«. 

Pr.  Bt. 

54 

i 
i 

Z3 

40 

1 
1 

II 

lo'.M 

il 

'3 

53 
81 

i 
1 

i 

1 

1 
K 
95 
60 

1 

i 

M  but  under  KOC 

»  but  under    8.M 
M  but   under     S.OO 

00  but  under  IS^oo 
00  but  under  IG.OO 
OO  but  under  20.00 

S 

i 

M 
! 

SB 

a 

1 

M 

6S 
T8 
33 

Total  

713 

208 

821 

lOO.OO 

711 

190 

901 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  PeraoDS  Rmploycd,  RauBe  of 

Emplormen 

-By   Months. 

Total  No.  or 
Pebhohb  Em- 

PeBC«TAOW  OI^- 

MOKTH«. 

ErarloymBiit. 

Unemployment. 

1900. 

I9UI. 

190a     1     IWl. 

i9aa    1    1*01. 

803 

869 

864 
S69 

834 

310 

1 

826 

B4,90 

looioo 

11 

%.09 

il 
il 

8.4S 
5.48 

;| 

i:48 

i 

X 

S 

! 

52 
21 

4:79 

G.95 

3.  Olbo 

Preaentatl 

US. 

ClASfllFICATION. 

,». 

IBOI. 

INCMASB  om  Da- 

CBBAHB  IS    l»0i. 

&mouDl.      {Prct. 

Smnlleet  No.  ot  perBonH.omploj-ed.. 
QreatPBt  No.  of  petHous  employed.. 
Average  No.  o(  persons  employed.. 

876 

i 

803 

863 

(336  11 

398 

G3 

+ 

+ 
+ 

1 

m.87 

.1! 
1.0« 

Average   time   In  operation    

33.04 

1 
-1-                   1 

33.33 

3 

TO 
tl.ina.fisi  1! 

'miwfi  Ik 

1.300  3- 

* 

8.SJ 

-f- 

t1t4,»ie  82 

est: 

5.n 

T"(nl    No.    of   pnrtncrg    and    Block- 
Amount  of  "capitaVlnvested"! !!!.'!." 
Value  of  fcooda  made  or  work  done 

At.  product  to  eacb  perBoii  employed 

iiit 

'l;S 

laANUPACTURERS-  RETURNS  FOR  1900-1901. 


TENRICR-9  ESTABLISnUENTS. 
I.  ClnsBifled  Weekly  EamlngB, 


1900 

1901 

CLAMirnD  WieBi.T 

Mala. 

J^. 

TOTAI,. 

Male. 

ZS. 

TOT*.. 

■So. 

Pr.ot. 

No. 

Pr.ct. 

21 

78 

1E9 
Ml 

21 

11.06 

II 

2:97 

71 

i 

.',■:. ■;■;.■ 

71 

104 
136 

■?. 

89 
22 

1( 

1 

M   but    under  |6,« 

XI  bUt    SSdlr     8:0l 
00   but   under     B/n 
00   but   under  10.00 
00   bnt    under   12.00 
00   but   under  15.00 
00  but  under  20,00 

12,30 

23.9 

'IS 

3,84 

Total    

m 



7oe 

100,00 

772 

772 

100.00 

3,  Number  ot  Peraons  Bmplayei).  Rnuge  c 


EniploymeDt--Br  Hoaths. 


TOTAI,  No.  OF 
PBBH0N8  Em- 

P.aCEKT*OM  OF- 

UONTHS. 

Unen.pl 

.,me„u 

19D0,           ISOI. 

1800, 

1901. 

1900, 

leoi. 

626 

1 

527 

492 
BI8 

667 

1 

662 
613 

i 

ES7 

91 
90 

100 

91 

1 

9( 

80 
72 

97 

N 
40 

■1 

99 

9! 

1 

8S 

TO 

i 

69 
73 

21 
09 

76 

\ 

ai 

1 

I 

13 
23 

i 

39 

60 

December    

lO.M 

3.  other  FreBentatI 

D8. 

Clabsificatioh. 

1900. 

,». 

iNCftBABB  OB  Dl- 

Amount,       |fr«. 

SmalleBt  No,  of  personB  employed,. 
Greatest  No.  of  persoUB  employed.. 

439 

621 

1326  81 

3 

i 

1313  60 
286.44 

t        1! 

113  11 

ill 

22 

26 

30 

mi.9«1  8( 

170',2e7  5( 

1:211  66 

38 

177.1,033  a 

186:534  2 

i:096  53 

I          I 

+            a 

4.      tlTl.OTl  40 
+         20.176  82 
4-         16,266  7S 

-              117  02 

2E.0O 

Total    No,    ot   partners   and   atock- 

"II  r 

Amonnt  of  espltal  Invested  

Value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 

11 

Av.  capital  to  eai^b  person  employed 
At,  product  to  encli  person  cmptoyeil 

9:64 

lABOH  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


WA<:U.\S-»   BSTAIIUSDMeNTS. 
1.  Climl6n1  Wpt'kl;  lilarDlnis. 


1900 

1901 

nab 

.*.r. 

H*l« 

112 

% 

'g!  1:1 

K« 

13 

KM  l>ut   OQder  ts.m 

U4         J-ti 

te|      i.7^ 

74 



HI     :m 

Total   

J.03S 

a 

3.(B1  i  100.00 

3.S1 

■     47 

S.SSi   w.<« 

TorAt.  So.  or 
Pbbw^d  Em- 
pi^  iKd. 

P.«:.>,TA„M  or- 

HONTHS. 

««„ri.^. 

,m    1    ,«., 

■m   1    «... 

■™.  j  «. 

,':JS 

2 
1 

5 

saii 

KB 

i 

QOS 

7(n 

Ke4 

999 
167 

771 

99-38 
96. SI 
3S.70 
9S.66 

m:52 

sa.os 

»:» 

so:  81 

92149 
93.27 

94:31 

.62 

3.35 

8.49 

i!:S 

S.7S 
5.4S 

Upcfmlier    

3.  Othrr  rresenlatloai. 


tHCKBkBK  oi  Di- 


of  pcrHiiiiH  ciuiitoyfd. . 
lirrnieBi  no.  of  iiiTMiiia  cmiilrij-t'il. 
AreroKe  \o.  o(  :ieiiHiuii  i-uiiiluypd. 

ivemge  jearlr  enintnitii  

Average  time  In  operniiaii,  dajB... 

No.  of  prtvnte  flrms   

No.  o(  niete  partuprx  

No.  nf  rcDiiile  pnrtnei'ij  

Tutnl    No.    of   imrlDoiH    

No.  of  corporntlonH  

No.   of   niale   sto<'kbulcler>   

Nu.  of  fcninle   Block  holders   

Tcitnl   No.   of  Bloc'kholdera    

Tcitnl   No.   of   partners   and   ntock 
hoMcnt  

Amount  ol  onpltnl   Invested    

Vol  no  of  fioo'lB  inHde  or  work  doui 

Amount    paid    oh    wagfs    

Av.  enpltal  to  each  pj-rnon  employed 
4t.  product  to  eacli  person  einpEoyml 


2.i7* 
1443  06 


l,lT9.sn  1.  , 
2,S!B  »!+ 
i,I73  74  +  , 


1£1,M8  W  U.? 


.iu-^rt 


MANUF'ACTURBSS'  returns  for  1900-1901. 


WOODBNWARE-9   ESTABUSllMBNTB. 

1.  CInBilflpd  Weekly  Earnlnsa. 


1900 

1901 

.'.V 

No.    1  Perct. 

No.    I  Perct. 

a 

00  but   under   20.09 
00  and  over  

'! 

i' 

IS 

i:b2 

'S 



". 

1.26 

Total  

447 

14 

4fil 

109.00 

IS? 

12 

479 

100.00 

2.  Namber  of  Persons  Employcil,  Range  of  Employment— by  Montbs, 


TOT.I. 

IlBSO 

£ESr 

FBBCeHTAQBB  OF- 

MONIHB. 

Emplt 

ym„nt. 

Unempl 

»yn,ent. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900.     1    1901. 

1900, 

1901. 

307 

330 

403 
401 

1 

417 
4ZS 

376 
382 

445 
449 

450 
440 

TO.Sfi 

IT, 

78. 7i 

96.42 
95.19 

ioo:«o 

97.94 

83.37 
84.04 
S4.71 

11 
II 

99:7-1 

29.75 
24:49 

December   

s.o« 

2.44 

3.  Other  Present  at  Iodb. 


.», 

1801. 

iNCREtsc  OB  Da- 

Amount.       Prct. 

SmalleBt  No.  of  pprsonii  employed.. 
(JreoteBt  Nt.  of  pcrsong  employed,. 
Average  No.  of  pcrBons  employed.. 

437 

IJfBOS 

B 

461 

t37B2<! 
n9,22 

+                 68 
+                 14 
+                 38 

11 

Average  time  In  operaFlon.  liayx 

3.6T 

i 

22 

22 

22 
29 

Total   No.   of   partners   and    Btook- 

Amoant   of   cnpltnl   Inyenterl    

Vnlne  of  (roodH  made  or  work  don? 

]?7.re0  1 

4.      1127  .TFB  M 

2S,W 

At.  capital  lo  enoh  pemnn  cniD'oyiwl 

1,311  Pfl14-                201  Rt 

's-j; 

■,  prodnct  to  eBpb  perfmn  employ 


""■_i'-!i.nul|. 


Labor  and  industrial  statistics. 


WOOLEN  QOODS-1 
1.  Claaslfled  ■P 


ESTABLISHMENT8. 


l&OO 

1901 

Clabsipibd  Wbbblt 

Val» 

Fa- 
male. 

Torn,. 

No.     |P«ct. 

Uale. 

^. 

Total. 
No.     IPorct. 

60 

22 
IG 

S99 

S 

81 

20 
35 

»8 
26 
75 

51 

1 

277 
00 
46 
38 
43 

373 

1 

94 

87 

(5.00  but   under  (6,00 
6.00   but   under     7.0C 

Is  s  II 11 

IBioO  but  HSdl?  15.00 
ie.oo  but  under  20.00 
».00  and  over  

24 

1 

20 

8 

11 

34 

i 

S7 

If 

i.se 

3.63 

i.im 

494 

m 

1,«» 

8.  Nomber  or  rergonB  Empioycd.   Range  oC  EmpIornJent— bj  HontbB. 


Total^No^OF 

Phscemtaoss  or— 

Month*. 

Uoemployment. 

19O0 

ira. 

1900. 

IWl. 

1900.     1      1901. 

lis 
i 
i 
i 

962 

i 

98.70 

seioi 

is 
il 

9S 
95 

1 

S9 

S 

i 
i 

3:i5 

il 

3. S3 

■a 

3.  Othe 

rrefledtallons. 

CLAMinCATlOll. 

1900. 

.„,. 

iNCBBAra  om  Db- 
CUAia  IK  IBM. 

Amount.      |Pret 

OreotCBt  No.  of  pprsoua  employed. 
Average  No.  of  persona  employed. 

S85 

1,019 

(317  60 
276.06 

108 

928 
1.002 

i 

101 

lis 

1:693:711  S3 

i        !| 

(254 
+                .06 

*| 

Average  time  In  operation,   dnyg   .. 

.02 

+             i 

+                   1 

+                   1 

t        ! 

+                 10 

4-      (229.6^6  E7 
-       1S4.99S86 

No.  of  female  stock  hold  era   

V4 

Total    No.    of   partners   and   stock- 
holdere   

9.43 

t-s 

Av.  capital  to  ench  perann  etnpioTei! 
Av.  product  to  each  person  employed 

1,911  SO            1.756  141-              156  66 

IS 

MANUFACTURERS-  ttfiTURNS  FOR  ISotl-lStll. 


MISCBLLAN&OII8-34  BSTABLISHMSNTB. 
3  Weeklj  Barnlngi. 


1900 

1901 

M*l». 

Is.. 

Total. 

Hale. 

^n. 

TOTII.. 

No.     |petet. 

No.    jPoret. 

'J! 
!i 

243 

i 

40 
11 

■? 

1 

Si 
fi 

254 

139 

g 

148 

i 

1S5 

22 
8 

1 

832 
296 

170 

i 

li 

i 

00  bula   nder  (B-OO 
00  bnE   under     7,00 
»  but   under     8.00 

M   but   under  20:00 

IS 

3H 
11 

1)4 

)1 

si 

Total    

2.on 

831 

2,898 

100.00 

2,20G 

S4e 

S.OEl 

100.00 

2.  Number  of  Persona  Employed, 

RnDge  of  Employ  B 

en 

TOTAt  No  o» 
PBBSOMi  Em. 

'"""■ 

Prbcbktaomof^ 

MOWTM. 

EnpIo/m<Dt. 

DoemplornwDt. 

1901. 

IBOO. 

>». 

iwo.  j  leoi. 

22.30 

'11 

i 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

»2 

S 

210 

81 

1 

a 

88 

12 

38 

)4 
00 

1 

87 

91 

1 

85 
W 

i 

«.e4 

December    

S.  other  PreaentBtloDS. 


, 

WOO. 

IBDl. 

ttfCRBASB  OB  D«- 
CIBABBUigOI. 

Souilleat  No.  o(  persona  employed.. 
Qreateat  No.  of  persons  employed.. 
ATerage  No.  of  persons  employed. 

is 

1382  «1 

2S0 

10 
18 

IS 

12 

-                 88 
~                 73 

t    »"; 

3.64 

3:4G 
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ANALYSIS. 

TLe  foregoing  tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  reporte  for 
1900  and  1901  from  1,135  identical  manufacturing  institutions. 
The  facta  for  tho  two  years  were  not  only  received  from  the  same 
establishments  but  have  been  classified  upon  the  same  basis  and 
so  arranged  in  the  tables  that  comparisons  between  them  are 
easily  drawn. 

Tho  presentations  as  a  whole  are  really  a  comparison  as  be- 
t^veen  the  two  years.  They  show  the  changes  in  the  different 
factors  that  bad'  taken  place  during  the  period  and  thus  indicate 
the  condition.  An  increase  in  the  output  and  in  all  or  some  of 
the  other  factors  indicates  unquestionably  a  healthy  condition. 
A  decrease  on  the  other  hand  must  necessarily  mean  the  con- 
trary. It  would  at  least  certainly  indicate  a  temporary  depres-  _ 
sion.  This  holds  good  for  each  industry  as  well  aa  for  all  when 
combined.  That  every  industry  shoflld  have  shown  either  an 
increase  or  a  decrease  was  not  to  be  expected.  Exen  in  tlie  best 
of  times  there  are  somo  among  the  industries  which  suffer  from 
adverse  conditions.  Just  as  in  hard  times  there  are  industries 
which  are  forging  ahead.  The  real  measure  of  the  condition  for 
the  state  as  a  whole  must  therefore  be  found  in  the  amount  of 
increasee  or  decreases  which  are  shown  by  the  figures  for  "All 
Industries"  when  combined.  In  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  changes  that  took  place  in  different  factors  not  only  for  each 
industry,  but  for  all  industries  whffn  combined,  the  facts  pre- 
sented will  be  subjected  to  further  analysis. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EAKNINGS. 

The  first  part  of  tlie  tables  as  already  shown  deals  with  the 
classified  weekly  earnings.  The  Avage-earnors  were  namely  clas- 
sified according  to  the  amount  earnc<l  each  week  and  the  number 
of  persons  in  each  class  is  shown.  The  basis  upon  which  tliose 
classifications  were  made  have  Ikk'u  pointed  out  above  and  no 
further  explanations  are  needed.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  ta^!^9,^^^^  [r 
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show  tlie  niimlier  of  persons  who  received  under  $5  per  week, 
the  niunbOT  who  received  $5  per  week  but  less  than  $6,  and  bo 
on  with  proper  divisions  up  to  the  class  $20  and  over. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  that  for  "All  Industries" 
and  shows  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  43  industries  when 
combined  who  received  classiiied  weekly  earnings  in  1900  and 
1901. 
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Here  is  shown  not  only  the  total  number  of  persons  who  re- 
ceived classified  weekly  earnings,  but  also  the  number  in  each 
class. 

The  total  number  was  96,675  in  1900,  and  99,758  in  1901. 
This  is  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of  3,083  persons,  or  3.19 
per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  former  year, 

Tho  number  of  persons  as  between  the  classes  varied  greatly. 
In  soino  tho  number  was  quite  large,  in  others  comparatively 
email.  Thus,  class  $9  but  under  $]0  in  1900  included  16,664, 
while  that  for  $20  and  over  included  only  2,028  persona.  Tliis 
is  the  greatest  and  smallest  number  for  any  of  the  classes  and 
the  difference  between  them  leaves  room  enough  for  a  variety  of 
number  in  the  others.  For  1901  the  variation  was  quite  as 
wide,  in  fact,  when  the  increase  in  the  total  number  is  consid- 
ered, the  proportion  of  tlie  number  in  each  class  was  about  the 
same  as  for  1900. 
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In  the  preceding  table  is  shown  the  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  persona  in  each  class  of  the  total  for  all.  The  meaning  of 
this  ia  perhaps  best  illustrated  from  the  tables.  Thus,  it  has 
been  seen,  that  in  1900  the  male  persons  included  numbered 
82,164,  and  that  the  male  persons  in  the  class  under  $5  per  week 
numbered  7,074.  In  tliis  case  the  latter  constitute  8.61  per 
cent  of  the  former.  It  is  this  relation  for  each  class  that  is 
shown  in  the  above  table. 

It  is  seen  in  this  table  that  the  class  under  $5  included  8.61 
per  cent,  of  the  male  persona  emplojed  in  1900,  and  8.13  per 
cent,  in  1901.  In  this  case  there  was  thus  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  proportion  as  between  the  two  years.  The  same  class  also 
included  62.61  per  cent,  of  the  female  persons  in  1900  and  61.21 
per  cent,  in  1901.  In  this  case  also  there  was  a  small  decrease. 
What  is  thus  true  for  both  male  and  female  must  be  true  of  the 
total  for  both.  This  is  also  borne  out  by  the  table,  for  it  shows 
that  the  proportion  of  both  males  and  females  of  the  total  for 
both  decreased  from  16.71  in  1900  to  IC.OO  per  cent  in  1901. 
In  this  class  there  was  thus  a  decrease  all  around. 

A  closer  study  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  proportion  in 
the  different  classes  did  not  vary  greatly  in  the  two  years.  Such 
variation  as  may  be  noticed  seems  to  indicate  an  upward  trend 
in  wages. 

Considering  the  totals  for  both  sexes  the  greatest  proportion  of 
persons  is  found  in  the  class  $9  but  under  $10.  This  class  in- 
cluded 17.24  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1900  and  18.37  per  cent 
in  1901,  pointing  to  a  slight  increase  for  the  latter.jear,  ^Xhe/-^lc 
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second  class  in  order  in  point  of  the  number  it  includes  is  that 
of  under  $5  per  week  which  shows  16.71  per  cent,  of  the  total  in 
tho  former,  and  16.00  in  the  latter  year.  The  third  ia  im- 
portance in  this  resjjeet  ia  that  of  ^10  but  under  $12,  while  the 
fourth  in  order  is  probably  that  of  $12  but  under  $15,  at  least 
this  is  true  for  1901.  In  examining  the  figures  for  the  male 
and  female  persons  separately  it  is  plain  that  the  greatest  varia- 
tions in  the  proportion  as  between  the  classes  are  found  in  Uie 
columns  showing  the  male  persons. 

In  order  that  the  figures-  for  each  year  may  be  still  more  read- 
ily compared  they  have  been  reduced  to  four  classes  only  and  in 
this  form  are  presented  as  follows : 


1900 
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Even  a  hasty  glance  at  this  table  will  suffice  to  show  that  there 
was  an  upward  tendency  in  wages  during  the  period.  The  class 
$9  and  over,  for  instance,  includes  a  larger  proportion  of  both 
the  males  and  the  females  iii  1901  than  in  1900.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  class  $7  and  over  and  $6  and  over.  The  class  under 
$0,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  in  every  case  a  smaller  proportion 
in  1901  dian  in  the  preceding  year.  This  is  evidence  enough  of 
the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  earnings  were  on  the  increase.  It 
is  true  tlmt  the  increases  arc  not,  from  all  appearances,  very 
large.  Still  they  amount  to  something  and  certainly  indicate 
a  healthy  industrial  condition. 
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In  this  is  found  tlie  relative  proportion  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male persons  ia  each  wage-class.  Thug,  out  of  every  100  per- 
sons in  the  class  under  $5,  about  44  persons  were  male  and  56 
female  in  1900,  and  43  male  and  57  female  in  1901.  In  this 
class  therefore  the  females  outnunibcr  the  males.  This  is  also  • 
true  of  tliGf  cli^ss  $5  but  under  $0  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
and  14,.^11  were  female;  and  that  of  tlie  99,758  persons  in 

1900,  and  48  males  and  52  females  in  1901.  From  this  point  on 
through  all  the  better  paid  olnsses,  however,  the  male  greatly  out- 
numbered the  female.  In  faet  the  tendency  in  tliis  respect  was 
so  strong  that  in  thcf  classes  towards  the  foot  of  tho  table  where 
the  earnings  we're  high  the  females  constitute  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  whole.  'I'his  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  facts  that 
are  well  known  to  almost  everybody. 

This  table  also  tlirows  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  male  and  female  employes  in  our  manufac- 
turing institutions.  In  one  of  the  preceding  tables  it  was  seen 
that  of  the  9G,C75  persons  employed  in  1900,  82,164  were  male 
and  14,511  were  females;  and  that  of  tlie  99,758  persons  in 

1901,  84,959  were  males  and  14,7D9  females.  In  this  table  ia 
found  the  per  cent  relation  of  these  numbers.  Thus  of  the 
wholo  number  who  received  elat'sifted  earnings  in  1900,  84,99 
per  cent  were  male  and  15.01  per  cent  female;  while  in  1901, 
85.17  per  cent  are  in  the  male  column  and  14.83  per  cent  in 
the  female.  According  to  theRc  figures  there  was  a  slight  de- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  women  who  were  employed  in  fac- 
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tories.     The  change  i 
cannot  be  said  to  poi] 


n  this  direction,  however,  i 
t  to  any  given  tendency. 
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The  preceding  tilble  shows  the  total  weekly  earnings  of  all  the 
persons  in  each  class  as  well  as  the  total  of  all  classes.  Tn 
this  connection  it  is  seen  that  all  the  persons  included  in  the 
class  under  $.'  per  week  reeoived  $4S,480  per  week  in  1900  and 
$47,892  in  1901.  For  this  class  there  was  thus  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  received  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  nnmher  of  persons  for  the  latter  year.  The  total  amonnt 
per  week  for  all  classes  was  $8fifi,001  in  the  former  year  and 
$918,613  in  the  latter. 

In  considering  the  respective  amounts  received  by  total  males 
and  total  females'it  develops  that  in  1900  the  share  of  male  per- 
sona amounted  to  92.71  per  cent  of  thetotal,  and  that  in  1901 
it  footed  up  to  93.82  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  share  of  the 
female  persons  was  therefore  only  7.29  and  7.18  per  cent  respec- 
tively for  the  two  years.  In  comparing  these  figures  with  the 
proportion  of  the  number  of  the  females  employed  11,  another 
example  of  the  inequality  of  the  earrings  as  between  the  males 
and  females  is  IFurnished,  In  the  presentation  showing  the  per 
cent  of  each  sex  it  was  shown  that  the  females  constituted  15.01 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1900  and  14.83  per  cent  in  1901.  Tak- 
ing these  facts  in  connection  with  those  in  the  above  table  it  is 
found  that  while  the  females  constituted  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  persons  employed  they  received  as  wages  only  a  little 
over  7  per  cent  of  the  total  wages.     These  facts  are  important. 
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Among  other  things  it  has  thus  heen  shown  what  the  total 
weekly  earnings  for  all  persong  in  all  classes  amounted  to,  and 
from  these  facts  further  deductions  may  be  made.  By  dividing 
the  total  earnings  in  each  case  by  the  number  of  persons  in- 
cluded the  weekly  amount  to  each  worker  is  obtained,  as  the 
weekly  amount  is  based  upon  sis  M'orking  days,  the  average  daily 
rate  of  wages  can  be  had  by  dividing  weekly  earnings  by  six. 
The  average  yearly  earnings  in  turn  may  be  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  weekly  or  daily  wages  by  the  time  employed,  which  for 
all  industries,  as  will  be  seen  later  was  272  and  276  days,  re- 
spectively, for  the  two  ycBra. 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  average  weekly,  daily  and 
yearly  earnings  to  each  person  as  based  upon  the  calculations 
just  explained. 
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This  table  thus  shows  the  estimated  weekly,  daily,  and  yearly 
earnings  of  the  persons  included. 

Taking  the  sexes  separately  it  is  seen  that  males  received 
$9.^8,  per  week,  or  $1.62  per  day,  or  $444  per  year  in  1900,  and 
$10.13  per  week,  or  $1.69  per  day,  or  $456  per  year  in  1901; 
and  that  the  earnings  of  the  females  were  $4.36  per  week,  73 
cents  per  day,  and  $199  per  year  in  the  former  and  $4,46  per 
week,  74  cents  per  day,  and  $204  per  year  in  the  latter  year. 

For  the  total  of  both  sexes  the  average  earnings  were  $8.97  per 
week,  $1.49  per  day,  and  $i01l  per  year  in  1900 ;  and  $9.21  per 
%veek,  $1.53  per  day  and  $423  per  year  in  1901. 

These  figures  are  of  course  largely  based  upon  estimates,  and 
absolute  reliance  ought  not  perhaps  be  placed  upon  them.  It 
IS  believed,  however,  that  they  are  not  misleading,  and  this  posi- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  practically  correspond  to 
the  average  earnings  for  all  industries  as  shown  in  the  last  table 
in  the  series,  the  one  for  all  industries,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
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PBBS0N8  EMPLOYED   BY  MONTHS   AND  HANOE   OF   EMPLOYMENT 
AND   UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  second  part  of  the  basic  tables  shows  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  each  month  and  the  range  of  omploymeDt  or  uii- 
emplojTnent.  The  number  employed  were  reported  by  the  eni- 
ployers,  the  range  of  employment  etc,  has  been  computed  from 
the  figures  thus  reported. 

The  following  table  gives  for  all  industries  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  each  month  in  1900  and  1901. 
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The  number  employed  varies  considerably  from  month  to 
month.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  above  table.  In  IHOO  the 
greatest  number,  or  81,9S7  persons,  were  employed  in  June,  and 
the  smallest  number,  or  74,483  persona,  in  December.  In  1901 
July  shows  the  greatest  number,  86,198  persons,  and  January- 
the  smallest,  76,495  pereons.  Between  the  greatest  and  the 
smallest  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  number.  In 
fact  this  difference  amounted  to  9,15  percent  in  the  former,  and 
11.26  per  cent,  in  the  latter  year.  Between  the  other  months  the 
differences  in  number  are  of  course  smaller  than  this,  but  in  all 
cases  they  are  present. 

JTow,  as  already  explained,  it  is  these  difTerences  that  are  re- 
garded as  the  range  of  unemployment  The  greatest  number  for 
any  month  is  considered  as  full  employment  or  100  per  cent. 
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At  this  time  all  who  could  get  employment  were  employed.  The 
number  for  the  other  months  are  looked  upon  as  partial  employ- 
ment, the  difference  being  the  range  of  unemployment.  In  De- 
cember, 1900^  9.15  per  cent  were  unemployed,  in  January  8,50 
per  cent  were  unemployed,  while  in  February  the  range  stood  at 
7.13  per  cent  These  months  show  the  greatest  proportion  of 
unemployed  persons.  During  the  remaining  months  of  the 
same  year  the  range  is  very  narrow  which  means  that  the  un- 
employed were  few  in  number.  The  average  range  of  unem- 
ployment for  that  year,  1900,  was  4.11  per  cent 

For  1901  also  the  widest  range  of  unemployment  is  found  in 
January,  February  and  December.  In  January  tfie  range 
was  11,26  per  cent,  in  February  9,10  per  cent  and  in  Decem- 
ber 8.20  per  cent  During  the  remaining  months  the  range  is 
even  narrower  than  for  the  same  months  in  1900.  The  aver- 
age number  unemployed  constituted  3.97  per  cent  or  a  trifle 
less  than  for  the  former  year. 

OTHEB  PEESBNTATIONS. 

Under  this  the  third  part  of  the  table  is  found  a  variety 
of  facts.  Most  of  these  relate  to  the  number  of  persons  em.- 
ployed,  yearly  earnings,  time  in  operation,  private  firms  and 
corporations,  capital  invested,  value  of  the  product  and  total 
amount  paid  as  wages. 

Smallest  Number. 

Under  this  head  is  shown  the  smallest  number  of  persons 
employed  for  all  industries  during  the  years  1900  and  1901. 

Smallest  No.  porsons,  1901  76,495 

Smallest  No.  persons,  1900 74,483 

Increase   for  1901 2,012 

Per  cent  of  increase 2,70 

These  figures  as  said  represent  the  totals  for  the  42  indiLs- 
tries  included.  Thp  smallest  number  of  persons  in  1901  was 
76,495,  and  for  1900,  74,483.  This  is  an  increase  for  1901 
of  2,012  persons,  or  2.70  per  cent.     It  ought  perhaps  to  be  ex-     , 
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plained  that  smallest  nimiber  of  persons  means  the  nnmher  for 
the  month  during  which  the  smallest  nmnber  were  employed. 

The  smallest  number  for  each  industry  will  be  found  in  the 
basic  tables. 

Greatest  Number. 
The  following   figures  show   for  all  industries   the  greatest 
number  of  persons  employed  during   any   month  for  the  two 
years  covered. 

Greatest  No.    in  1901 86,198 

Greatest  No.  in  1900 81,987 

Increase  for  1901  4,211 

Per  cent  of  increase 6.14 

In  1901  the  greatest  number  was  86,198  while  in  1900  it 
was  81,987.  The  increase  during  the  period  thus  amoimted 
to  4,311  persons,  or  fi.14  per  cent. 

These  figures  represent  the  month  each  year  during  which  the 
greatest  number  were  employed. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  between  the  greatest  and 
smallest  number  of  persons  in  1900. 
1900. 

Greatest^-June    81,987 

Smallest— December    74,483 

Difference ' 7,504 

Per  cent  of  Difference 9.15 

Prom  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  difference  between  the 
greatest  and  smallest  number  in  1900  amounted  to  7,504,  or 
9.15  per  cent.  This,  as  has  been  explained,  was  the  widest 
range  of  unemployment  for  that  year. 

In  1901    the   difference  between   the  greatest   and  smallest 
number  employed  was  as  follows. 
1901. 

Greatest   Number — July 86,198 

Smallest  Number — January   76,495 

Difference 9,703 

Per  cent,  of  Difference 11.26      i 
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For  this  jear  the  greatest  number  were  employed  in  June 
and  the  smallest  in  January,  The  number  in  the  former  case 
exceeds  that  of  the  latter  by  0,703  persons,  op  11.26  per  cent 
According  to  these  figures  there  were  9,703  persons  employed 
in  June  who  could  not  have  obtained  similar  employment  in 
the  month  of  January. 


Average  Nwmbar. 

Tho  averagd  number  of  persons  employed  is  an.  important 
figure  from  several  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the 
best  and  safest  measure  of  the  number  that  can  find  employment 
in  any  industry.  Then  again,  and  mostly  because  of  what  has 
been  said,  the  average  number  has  mostly  been  the  one  used  in 
several  computations  that  have  been  made.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  the  average  number  for  each  of  the  42  industries 
included  has  been  given  in  both  years. 
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This  table  thus  shows  by  industries  for  1900  and  1901  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed  together  with  tlie  in- 
crease or  decrease  as  the  case  may  be  for  the  latter  year  when 
compared  with  the  former. 

In  considering  the  total  for  all  industries  the  following  facts 
will  appear  first. 

Average  No.  employed  in  1901 82,775 

Average  No.  employed  in  1900  78,632 

Increase  for  1901 4,148 

Per  cent  of  increase ,  „..  ,,  ^,27v,qIc 
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During  the  period  of  11300  and  1901  there  was  thus  an  in- 
crease in  the  average  number  of  persona  employed  of  4,143 
persona,  or  5.27  per  cent,  as  baaed  upon  the  former  year.  This 
increase  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  for  both  the  greatest 
and  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  and  indicates  a 
healthy  condition  in  the  industries  included. 

Taking  the  industries  in  detail  it  is  found  that  32  showed 
an  increase  in  the  average  number  employed  and  10  a  decrease. 
Those  showing  a  decrease  are:  beef  and  pork  packing,  cigars, 
cooperage,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  food  preparations,  knit  goods, 
lumber,  trunks,  woolen  goods  and  miscellaneous.  As  a  rule  the 
decreases  were  not  very  large,  though  in  cotton  goods  it  amounts 
to  about  23.5  per  cent.,  and  in  food  preparations  to  18.8  per 
cent. 

Average  Yearly  Earnings. 

By  the  average  yearly  earnings  is  meant  the  amount  to  eadi 
worker,  or  person  employed,  when  the  total  amount  paid  as 
wages  during  tiio  year  is  divided  equally  among  the  average 
number  of  workers. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  average  amount  to  each  worker, ' 
and  this  for  several  reasons.  While  it  is  true  that  it  may  not 
represent  the  actual  earnings  of  a  single  person,  it  throws  more 
li^t  upon  the  approximate  income  of  the  class  as  a  whole  than 
any  other  of  the  presentations  included  here.  When  obtained 
for  more  than  one  year  these  figures  also  fumi^  a  very  good 
basis  of  comparing  the  course  of  w^es  from  year  to  year  or 
from  one  period  to  another.  Thia,  ia  of  special  value,  since 
classified  earnings  and  almost  every  other  method  of  present- 
ing the  wages  paid  are'  cumbersome  and  offer  few  opportuni- 
ties for  more  definite  comparisons.  When  presented  by  in- 
dustries the  figures  also  furnish  good  evidence  of  the  condi- 
tions as  to  wages  in  each.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that 
wages  are  higher  in  some  industries  than  in  others.  Some  oc- 
cupations require  much  greater  skill  than  others,  and  hence 
through  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
other  forces  have  to  pay  a  higher  wage.  Other  occupations 
again   may   be  dangerous,   extremely   unpleasant   or   require  jl^ 
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greater  physical  strength  and  for  these  or  other  reasons  may 
command  a  comparatively  high  wage.  Children  and  women 
are  paid  less  for  their  work  than  adult  male  persons  and  where 
employed  tliis  fact  is  strongly  reflected  in  the  average  earnings. 
The  table  which  follows  shows,  by  industries,  for  1900  and 
■1901,  the  average  yearly  earnings  together  with  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  latter  year  when  compared  with  the  former. 
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The  preceding  table  shows  for  each  indiistry  included  the 
average  yearly  earnings  in  1900  and  1901. 

To  begin  with  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  call  attention  to  the 
situation  when  all  industries  are  included.  In  the  last  entry 
at  the  foot  of  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the  average  yearly  earn- 
ings to  each  person  for  alt  industries  was  $412  in  1900  and 
$422  in  1901.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  two  years 
thus  shows  that  the  earnings  in  the  latter  exceeded  those  of  the 
former  by  $10,  which  is  the  same  aa  an  increase  of  2.43  per 
cent 

In  considering  each  industry  by  itself  many  striking  feat- 
ures may  be  noticed.  One  of  the  first  things  to  attract  atten- 
tion is  differences  in  the  earnings  as  between  the  different  in- 
dustries. The  reasons  for  this  are  many.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  explain  them,  though  in  most  cases  they  are  quite 
plain.  Another  feature  to  attract  attention  is  the  increase  and 
decrease  as  between  the  two  years.  With  thestf  our  concern  is 
greater  and  for  this  reason  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  will  be 
pointed  out. 

In  looting  over  the  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  15  indus- 
tries show  a  decrease  in  the  earnings  in  1901,  and  that  27  show 
an  increase  for  that  year.  These  changes  varied  greatly  in 
both  cases.  In  some  instances  they  amounted  to  quite  a  sum, 
in  others  they  were  merely  nominal. 

Of  the  decreases,  one,  that  for  furs  amounted  to  about  $47 
for  the  year.  Four  other  changes,  those  for  electric  goods, 
boxes,  saddlery,  and  clothing  ranged  from  about  $30  to  about 
$36  for  the  year.  The  remaining  decreases  were  quite  low, 
amounting  to  only  a  few  dollars  each. 

Of  the  increases  the  highest  of  about  $52,  was  that  for  pa- 
per and  pulp.  The  next  in  order  with  about  $46  is  machin- 
ery. Ship  building  shows  an  increase  of  about  $34  and  seven 
others  have  increases  ranging  from  altout  $20  to  about  $30. 
For  the  remaining  seventeen  industries  tlie  increase  varies  from 
a  nominal  sum  only  to  about  $20. 

As  to  the  causes  of  these  changes  the  returns  did  not  offer 
much  in  the  way  of  explanation.  In  some  cases  they  occurred 
through  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  cheaper  or  lower 
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priced  labor  and  other  changes  of  this  nature.  In  other  in- 
stances again  oiiier  foreea  were  at  work  with  tlie  net  result 
that  wages  suffered.  In  few,  if  any  cases  were  the  decreases 
due  to  any  direct  reduction  in  the  rate. 

Time  in  Operaiion. 

Each  establishment  reporting  gave  the  number  of  days  it 
had  been  in  operation  during  the  year.  From  these  facts  the 
average  days  in  operation  by  each  industry  and  by  all  indus- 
tries were  computed. 

In  judging  of  industrial  conditions  facta  of  this  kind  are  of 
%e  greatest  importance.  They  show  among  other  things  what 
proportion  of  the  time  they  were  doing  business  and  how  long  ■ 
thsy  were  idle.  That  such  facts  aloue  will  shed  a  great  deal 
of  light  upon  the  business  situation  goes  without  saying.  For 
no  one  would  say  that  the  business  was  brisk  if  the  amout  of 
it  on  hand  could  bo  disposed  of  in  one-half  or  even  two-thirds 
of  the  time.  On  the  other  hand  few  complain  of  dull  times 
when  they  have  as  much  to  do  as  they  can  attend  to  when  they 
devote  all  their  time  to  it  They  are  also  useful  in  comparing 
conditions  from  year  to  year,  The  year  which  shows  the  most 
time  in  operation  is  usually  r^arded  as  the  best  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view.  For  not  only  is  it  likely  that  more  goods 
have  been,  turned  out  but  that  larger  sums  have  been  paid  as 
wages.  And  these  facts  are  after  all  the  real  measure  of  in- 
dustrial conditions. 

The  following  table  relates  to  the  time  in  operation.  It 
shows  the  average  number  of  business  days  for  eadi  industry 
as  well  as  for  all  industries.  It  also  shows  the  changes  in  1901 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  expressed  both  in  num- 
ber and  per  cent. 
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For  all  industries  this  tatle  shows  tliat  the  average  time  of 
operation  was  272  days  in  1900  and  276  days  in  1901.  'Diia 
is  an  increase  of  4  days,  or  one  and  one-half  per  cent  for  the 
latter  year. 

Considering  the  industries  in  detail  it  is  found  that  20  show 
a  decrease  in  days  in  operation ;  that  20  show  an  increase  in 
this  respect  and  that  9  show  no  change.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  increases  amounted  to  more  than  the  decreases,  as  ia 
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plain  from  the  fact  that  on  the  whole  there  was  a  gain  during 
the  period. 

Idleness  on  the  part  of  a  manufacturing  plant  ia-  not  alwajrs 
caused  by  lack  of  orders  or  business.  There  are  many  other 
causes  in  operation  many  of  which  have  absolutely  no  relation 
to  the  amount  of  business  on  hand.  Thus  there  is  not  a  plant 
in  existence  that  is  not  dHupelled  to  shut  down  for  repairs 
about  so  often.  In  fact  the  greater  the  volume  of  business,  or 
the  pressure  under  which  it  is  run,  the  oftener  repairs  are  apt 
to  became  necessary.  Then  again  there  roaj  be  a  shortage  in 
material  or  help.  Things  counted  on  may  have  miscarried. 
Shipments  may  have  been  delayed.  Accidents  may  have  oc- 
curred. In  short  the  operating  time  may  be  effected  in.  many 
different  ways. 

Private  Firms  and  Corporations. 

The  establishmenta  reporting  also  disclosed  whether  they 
were  operating  under  private  or  corporate  management  The 
respective  number  in  each  case  is  shown  in  the  basic  tables. 
The  changes  between  the  two  yeara  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  private  firms  in  1900 540 

Number  of  private  firms  in  1901 537 

Decrease  in  1901 3 

Per  cent,  of  decrease 56 

In  comparing  these  figures  we  find  that  the  private  finns  de- 
creased in  numl)er  during  the  period.  The  change  in  this  re- 
spect was  not  very  large  araoimting  only  to  3  firms,  but  it  is 
probably  big  enough  to  illustrate  the  tendency. 

The  number  of  corporations  for  the  two  years  was  as  follows. 

Number  of  corporations  in  1901 598 

Number  of  corporation  in  1900 r . . .  59S 

Increase   for    1 901   3 

Per  cent,  of  increase 50 

The  corporations  increased  from  595  in  1900  to  598  in  1901. 
This  increase  thus  corresponds  to  the  decrease  in  the  private 
firms.     As  time  goes  on  there  is  a  gradual  change  from  the  old 
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style  of  private  or  partnership  management  to  corporate  con- 
IroL  These  figures  thus  seem  to  he  in  full  harmony  with  the 
general  tendency  in  the  industrial  world. 


Partners  and  Stockholders. 

The  respective  numher  of  partners  and  stockholders  for  the 
two  years  were  also  reported.  The  nmaber  of  partners  stood 
88  follows: 
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In  the  .540  eetahlishments  imder  private  firm  management 
in  1001  there  were  SOO  partners,  or  ahout  1.65  partners  on  tho 
average  to  each  establishment. 

In  1901  for  the  53T  private  firms  there  were  895  partners, 
or  an  average  of  1.66  to  each. 

The  male  partners  numbered  852  in  1900  and  860  in  1901, 
showing  an  increase  of  S. 

The  female  partners  numbered  38  in  1900  and  35  in  1901, 
a  decrease  of  3  partnCTB. 

The  total  number  of  partners  numbered  890  in  the  former 
and  895  in  the  latter  year  showing  an  increase  of  5. 

Wliile  there  was  a  decrease  of  3  in  the  number  of  the  pri- 
vate firms  there  was  an  increase  of  5  in  the  number  of  the 
partners. 

Facts  of  this"  nature  are  important  because  they  throw  much 
light  upon  tho  tendencies  in  the  form  of  the  management  and 
the  number  of  those  who  are  interested  as  proprietors. 

The  respective  number  of  male,  fmalc,  and  total  stockhold- 
ers stood  as  follows ; 


Male. 

F™.le. 

Total. 

H.S3S 

3.571 
'4SJ 

, 
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In  1901  there  were  17,909  stockholdeTs,  of  whom  80  per 
cent,  were  male  and  ahout  20  per  cent,  were  female. 

In  1900  the  stockholders  numbered  16,956.  Of  these  about 
81.60  per  cent,  were  male,  and  18.40  per  cent,  female. 

The  average  number  of  the  stockholders  was  28.5  to  each  of 
the  595  corporations  in  1900,  and  29.9  to  each  of  the  598  cor- 
porations in  1901. 

In  comparing  the  male  stockholders  it  is  found  that  they  in- 
creased from  13,838  in  1900  to  14,338  in  1901.  This  in- 
crease amounts  to  500  persons. 

For  the  female  the  increase  is  45.^  or  from  3,118  in  the  for^ 
mer  to  3,6T1  in  the  latter  year. 

The  relative  proportion  of  males  and  females  who  are  inter- 
ested as  owners  seems  to  differ  greatly  under  the  two  forms  of 
management.  Thus  we  find  that  the  female  stockholders  con- 
stituted about  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  1901,  as 
against  only  4.27  per  cent,  for  the  female  partners.  In  1900 
the  relation  is  18.40  per  cent,  for  the  female  stockholders  and 
4.28  per  cent  for  the  partners.  The  reasons  for  this  varia- 
tion could  only  be  made  clear  through  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  relative  merits,  from  an  investment  point  of  view,  of  un- 
dertakings under  private  and  corporate  management. 

Capital  Invested. 

Capital  is  the  third  factor  in  production.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  all  productive  undertakings.  It 
seems  to  rank  with  labor  and  land.  It  makes  both  more  pro- 
ductive. In  tKe  industrial  world  it  has  grown  to  such  an  im- 
portnnnce  that  the  amount  used  in  any  industry  must  .  ?  known 
Ix'fore  any  intelligriit  opinion  as  to  tlie  condition  can  be  ren- 
dered. 

By  capital  liere  is  meant  all  concrete  objects  that  have  been 
made  to  assist  in  production.  Thus  it  includes  tlie  respective 
amounts  invested  in  land,  buildings,  machinery,  tools  and 
other  equipment.  It  also  includos  the  amount  of  cash  capital 
employed  whclhor  on  hand  or  invested  in  materials,  stocks, 
and  sundries. 
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The  following  table  shows,  ,by  industries,  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  1900  and  1001,  together  witli  changea  for  the 
latter  year. 


Afrrlcnltaral   ImplemeDta. 

ArtlsaDB'  tooU 

Beet  BDd  pork  packloK.-- 

Booti  ftod  attova  

Boxea  (packing)  

CtmeDt 

Cigftn  

ClotblDg 

Cotlim  and  llneo  gnoiia  .. 
Crackers  and  confection- 
Electric    and    gsa    eppa- 

PcKid  prepairationa  

Iron  .■.■.'.■,■.■.■.■.■.■..'.■.■.■.■■;."!;!: 

Knit  Booda 

Ijeatb»  

Mnchlnery    

Halt  

Paint  

Paper  and  cljcar  boxea... 

Fanfr  and  pnip   

Safldlcry 

Saab,  doora  nod   blinds.. 

Rbe«t  mptal  

8b1p  bDlldlng  

Wngona 

W\M>rt»nware  

Woolen  goadn   

Miacellaneoua  

Total  alt  IndnaCrlea.. 


11, MB. 
3,277, 


ea-t-  z.H 


Here  we  find  the  investment  for  1900  and  1901.  It  is 
given  by  induBtries  and  the  table  also  shows  the  increase  and 
decrease  aa  tie  case  may  bo  for  the  latter  year  whom  compared 
with  1900. 


...,,^lc 
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The  total  capital  for  all  induatriea  was  $180,451,482.02  in 
1900  and  $195,686,029.05  in  1901.  Between  the  two  years 
tliero  was  thus  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  used  of 
$15,234,547.0iror  of  8.44  per  cent. 

In  taking  each  industry  separately  it  is  seen  that  37  showed 
an  increase  in  th©  amount  of  capital  employed  and  that  5 
showed  a  decrease.  Those  showing  a  decrease  were  knit 
goods,  leather,  lumber,  paint,  paper  and  cigar  boxes. 
These  decreases  are  not  large.  Especially  is  this  so  when  tbo 
wholo  invesment  is  considered.  The  largest  decrease  was  for 
lumber  amounting  to  $4,250,981.57  or  to  12.92  per  cent,  of 
the  investment  for  1900.  In  the  other  oasea  it  ranges  from 
about  tlirec  and  one-half  per  cent,  to  about  five  and  one-half. 
The  lumber  industiy  in  this  state  is  on  the  decline  and  hence 
the  decrease  is  expected.  In  the  other  four  induatriea,  how- 
ever, the  falling  off  was,  as  far  as  could  be  determined,  only 
due  to  some  temporary  cause. 

The  figures  in  this  table  are  certainly  gratifying.  They  go 
far  toward  showing  the  healthy  condition  of  our  manufacture 
ing  industries. 


Value  of  the  Goods  Made  or  Work  Done. 

^ach  one  of  the  1,135  estaWishments  included  reported  in 
full  aa  to  the  value  of  their  product  for  the  years  in  question. 
The  facts  thus  obtained  ate  important.  For  certain  purposes, 
those  for  instance,  of  showing  the  business  condition  in  our 
manufacturing  industries  they  arc  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
of  any  that  are  presented.  Without  going  into  details  it  can 
perhaps  be  said  that  an  increase  in  the  output  indicates 
growth.  It  shows  that  business  is  on  the  increase,  and  this 
in  turn  usually  means  Uiat  conditions  are  prosperous.  A  de- 
crease on  the  otiier  hand,  particularly  when  observed  for  mora 
than  one  year,  is  apt,  in  fact  almost  certain  to  indicate  di- 
rectly the  opposite  conditions  from  those  that  exist  when  an  in- 
crease is  shown. 

In  the  table  wliich  follows  is  shown  for  each  one  of  the  in- 
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dustries  included  and  for  all  of  them  when  combined,  the  value 
of  the  pFoduct  for  1900  and  1901. 


Talvb  or  OOODB  Uadb  oi 

WOBE  DOKB  IN 


AktI  cull  oral  Implenieiiti. 

Artlgana"  tools 

Beef  and  pork  packing.. 


Breweries  

Brick  

Brooms  and  b 


Paint  

Paper  and  civar  boxes,. 
Pancr  and  pulp 


682,495  77 
2,911,118  43 
3,222,283  69 
13,979.590  76 
9!(09!lJB 


2,91»,e9e  SE 
4H2,4ffi7S 


Fihin  bollrllng  . 

mHTeg"."'."'.".'. 
stone  


,029  17   + 
.613  3SII4- 


S9iI4- 
. .  nnil4- 
4.'«  TS(I4- 


,916.ESi+  2, 
.004  171+  IS 
,760  82  +  19. 


m+  afi. 

]16'4-    7. 

,39e  431+  IE. 

MI+    i. 

,286  291+  31. 
.fiCT  02!+    S. 


,1  t205,0eS,lB7  221  t219,«B7,5ai  22IIJ 


This  table  aboiild  be  studied  in  drtail.  It  gives  not  only 
the  value  of  the  business  for  each  year,  but  these  facts  have 
been  compared,  and  the  results  of  these  comparisons  are  so  pre- 
sented as  to  show  the  increases  and  decreases  in  the  latter  year. 

In  goinp  over  the  table  and  examining  each  industry  by  itself 


11        I 
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it  18  foimd  that  most  of  them  show  the  largest  product  in  1901. 
In  fact  the  increase  in  most  cases  is  quite  marked. 

The  figures  which  represent  all  the  induBtriee  induded  show 
the  total  output  was  valued  at  $205,068,157.22  in  1900  and 
$219,657,581.22  in  1901.  In  the  latter  year  over  the  former 
there  was  thus  an  increase  of  $14,589,424,  or  7.07  per  cent 
This  is  a  change  that  in  miwt  cases  corresponds  quite  closely  to 
that  for  the  other  elements. 

Of  the  42  industries  33  thus  show  a  greater  business  in  the  lat' 
tcr  year  while  for  9  there  was  a  falling  off  in  tlie  output.  Those 
showing  a  decrease  are :  Brick,  cigars,  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
food  preparations,  knit  goods,  lumber,  paint,  paper,  etc.,  boxes, 
and  woolen  goods.  The  change  is  greatest  in  lumber.  This 
was  of  course  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  situation  of  this  in- 
dustry in  this  state.  Next  in  order  from  this  point  of  view  are 
food  preparations  and  cotton  goods.  Then  comes  woolen  goods 
and  paper  boxes.     The  remaining  decreases  are  small. 

Considering  the  per  cent,  of  tlie  decrease,  cotton  goods  come 
first  and  food  preparations  second,  with  a  respective  change  of 
31.59  and  17.23  per  cent.  Paint  9  per  cent,  and  woolens  8.38 
per  cent.,  while  lumber  with  the  lai^est  actual  decrease  only 
show  3.60  when  it  comes  to  be  figured  out  in  per  cent. 

The  largest  actual  increases  are  in  sheet  metal  goods,  iron, 
paper  and  pulp,  wagons,  machinery.  In  many  of  these  the 
changes  are  not  only  large  when  the  actual  amount  is  considered 
but  they  are  so  relatively. 

On  the  whole  the  figures  in  this  table  indicate  beryond  a  doubt 
a  healthy  and  substantial  growth  in  our  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

Total  Amount  Paid  as  Wages. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  industry  in  1900  and  1901 
the  total  amount  paid  as  wages  together  with  increase  or  decrease 
Jn'lOOl  when  compared  with  the  former  year. 

By  the  total  wages  in  tliis  case  is  meant  the  entire  amount 
paid  as  wapes  for  tlic  labor  employed  in  obtaining  the  product 
for  the  year. 
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This  table,  lite  the  ones  for  capital,  product,  etc.,  la  merely  a 
sumntary  of  the  basic  tables.  That  is  the  figures,  etc,  present- 
ing the  total  wages  here  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  the  basic 
tables. 


Ikdubtbiu. 


Agrlcultnnil  Implemeata.. 

Aniums'  toolB 

Beef  iiDtl  poi'k  packios  .. 

BoieB  (packing)  

Breweries  

Bcick  

Brooms  and  brusbes  

Cemenl  

CLothins 

Cotton  Rnd  Uuen  eoods.. 
Crackers  and  confection- 
Electric    aoti    gaa    appa- 

Kood  preparatlona  

Pnmlture  

Knit  goods  

Leutbep  

Lumber  

Macbincrr  

Malt  

Faper  and  clear  boxea.,. 

Paper  and  pulp 

EUddletT   

SaBb  

Sheet  metal   

Sblp  bnlldlng  

Soap  

Wagons"!"'.!.!!!!'.'.!.'!... 
Woodenware 

Woolen  goods  

HIscellaneouB  

Total  all  Industries.. 


8,241  07  +  1 
l.-WSS  .'I 

10, 7M  U+    3M 

1.736  6G 
8,917  Ul 
34,251  40 

tE,lS»  09  +  IS. 

34.EiES9«+    G. 

7,729  66 

222!u3S  61 

7, to?  !1 

Xn.TiS  17 

19,986  TO 
136.172  64 
2£5,173  2a 
644.16«43 


K4,07S  «  T  20.16 
1,059  3(i'+  ■>  « 
11.371  9-   ■   - 


22!494  46 
3.079 


The  total  amount  paid  aa  ivages  by  all  industries  was 
$32,378,58'!'.52  in  1900,  and  $34,8G3,fi'i'3.56  in  1901.  Between 
the   two  years   there  was   according   to   this   an   increase- of       i 
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$2,485,086.04,  or  of  7.68  per  cent.  These  facts  are  shown  in 
tlie  above  table,  and  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  situation 
for  the  state. 

While  thus  there  was  an  iacrease  in  the  amount  paid  when  all 
industries  are  includcrd ;  it  is  a  fact  that  this  increase  was  shared 
by  each  industry.  This  is  plainly  pointed  out  in  the  table.  It 
is  seen  there  that  of  the  42  industries  included  33  show  an  in- 
crease and  9  show  a  decrease.  That  the  former  exceed  the  latter 
in  amount  as  well  as  in  number  is  evident  from  the  figures  for 
all  industries. 

The  general  tendency  in  wages  as  well  as  in  other  respects  was 
thus  upward.  The  industries  which  showed  a  deviation  from 
the  general  tendency  were:  Agricultural  implements,  packing, 
cooperage,  cotton  goods,  food  preparations,  lumber,  paper  boxes, 
saddlery,  and  woolena.  The 'changes  in  these  respects,  with 
possibly  one  oxception  that  of  beef,  etc.,  packing,  seems  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  changes  in  most  of  the  other  factors. 

Tlie  increases  were  greatest  in  machinery,  and  paper  and  pulp. 
This  of  course  applies  to  the  amount  of  increase  only  when  it 
conies  to  the  per  cent.  Sheet  metal  goods  had  the  lead  with 
paper  and  pulp  a  close  second.  Iron,  ship  building  and  several 
other  industries  also  show  heavy  increases. 

BUMMABIE8. 

From  the  facts  thus  brought  out  in  the  foregoing  analysis  the 

following  summaries  may  be  made. 

Classified  Weekly  Earnings. 

The  presentations  under  this  head  show  clearly  the  situation 
with  respect  to  wages.  Tor  1900  they  included  96,675  persons 
of  whom  82,164,  or  84.99  per  cent  were  male,  and  14,511,  or 
15.01  per  cent,  were  female.  For  1901,  99,758  perrons  are  in- 
cluded, of  whom  84,959,  or  85.17  per-cent  were  male,  and 
14,799,  or  14.83  per  cent,  female.  For  comparative  purposes 
except  as  between  the  classes  the  presentations  are  somewhat  un- 
wieldy, and  for  this  reason  it  is  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  increase  in  1901  over  1900.     That  thprp  w^^^  ^  fftd^qto^al 
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increaae  for  1901  is  pkin.  Of  this  tlie  tables  furnish  an  abund- 
ance of  evidence.  One  illuatration  may  be  in  point.  In  1900, 
S6.96  per  cent  of  the  male,  3.38  per  c^t  of  all  the  female,  and 
48.93  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  both  received  $9  or  over  per  week. 
In  1901  this  ambimt  was  received  by  60.01  pet  cent  of  the  male, 
4.24  per  cent  of  the  female  andr>1.74  of  the  total  of  both  sexes. 
Another  point  may  lielp  to  show  the  increase.  Thus  in  1900  tLe 
average  weekly  earnings  to  each  person  was  $9.78  for  the  male, 
$4.36  for  the  female,  and  8.97  for  both;  while  for  1901  the 
amount  was:  male  10.13,  female  $4.46,  total  both  male  and  fe- 
male $9.21.  These  figures  have  been  computed  upon  precisely 
the  same  basis  and  are  believed  to  represent  the  situation. 

Persons  Employed. 

The  presentations  relating  to  the  number  of  persons  employed 
each  month  and  to  the  range  of  employment  disclosed  some  in- 
teresting facta.  For  both  years  the  largest  number  for  any 
month  are  found  during  the  summer  season,  and  the  smallest 
number  in  the  winter.  In  1900,  for  instance,  June  shows 
81,987  persons"  and  December  74,483.  In  1901,  July  shows 
86,198  persona  and  January  76,493.  In  both  cases  these  are 
the  highest  and  lowest  months.  The  range  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  was  7,504,  or  9.15  per  cent  in  1900,  and  9,122,  or 
11.26  per  cent  in  1901.  With  the  highest  montJi  each  year  rep- 
resenting full  employment,  it  necessarily  follows  that  for  eadi  of 
the  other  months  a  certain  per  cent  were  unemployed.  For 
one  month  the  proportion  of  the  unemployed  was  greater  in  1901 
than  in  1900,  but  for  the  other  months  the  range  was  a  trifle  nar- 
rower, making  the  average  number  unemployed  4.11  per  cent 
in  1900  and  3.97  per  cent  in  the  latter  year.  As  a  whole  the 
figures  indicate  that  not  only  were  more  persons  employed  in 
1901,  but  that,  witli  the  exception  of  one  or  two  months,  the 
fiuctuations  were  less,  or  employment  slightly  more  steady. 

SmalleH,  Orcatest,  Average  Number  Persons. 

The  smallest  number  of  persons  employed  during  any  mouth 
was  74,483  in  1900  and  76,495  in  1901,  an  increase  for  the  lat- 
ter year  of  2,012,  or  2.70  per  cent     The  greatest  number  _waaj|,j 
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81,937  in  1900,  and  86,198  in  1901.     Here  tke  increase  is 
4,211  persons  or  5.14  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  persons  was  78,632  in  1900,  and 
82,775  in  1901,  an  increase  of  4,143';  or  5.27  per  cent.  In  the 
latter  year  tJiere  was  thus  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
employed.  Taiing  each  industry  by  itself  it  waa  found  that  32 
showed  an  increase  in  the  average  number  employed  and  that  9 
gave  a  decrease.  The  largest  increases  were  noticed  for  sheet 
metal  goods,  paper  and  pulp,  machinery,  breweries,  iron,  sash- 
dooi-3  and  blinds,  clothing  and  furniture.  In  each  of  these  in- 
dustries were  employed  on  tlie  average  from  300  to  600  more 
persons  in  the  latter  year  than  in  the  former.  The  largest  de- 
crease was  in  lumber  where  it  amounted  to  473  persons.  Knit 
goods  had  113  persons  less,  food  preparations  112,  and  cotton 
goods  104  persona  less  than  in  1900.  The  decreases,  however, 
do  not  foot  up  to  nearly  as  many  persons  as  the  increases. 

Average  Yearly  Earnings. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  for  all  persons  regardless  of  sex 
and  age  was  $412  in  1900  and  $422  in  1901.  There  was  thus  an 
increase  for  the  latter  year  of  $10.  These  figures  represCTit  all 
industries.  In  taking  up  each  industry  separately  many  varia- 
tions were  found.  In  some  the  earnings  were  a  great  deal 
higher,  in  others  lowtrr.  Some  showed  an  increase  in  earnings 
for  1901  otliers  again  a  dccrense.  Among  the  industries  in 
which  the  earnings  were  the  highest  are ;  Agricultural  imple- 
ments, breweries,  floiir,  iron,  machinery,  malt,  ship  building, 
and  stone  cutting.  There  are  several  others  in  which  the  earn- 
ings are  comparatively  high,  but  those  enumerated  are  in  the 
lead.  Among  the  industries  with  the  lowest  earnings  are  found : 
Brooms,  crackers,  etc.,  food  preparations,  furs,  knit  goods,  paper 
boxes,  toys,  etc.  In  all  of  these  the  earnings  were  below  $300  per 
year.  In  all  27  out  of  the  42  industries  showed  an  increase  in 
earnings,  while  15  showed  a  decrease.  But  as  seen,  the  net  re- 
sult of  tliese  changes  was  an  increase  in  the  earnings  when  all  are 
included. 


ibyCoOgIC 
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AVERAQE  NUMBEE  OF  DAYS  IN  OPEEATION. 

Ag  a  whole  Ihe  establishments  included  were  in  operation  more 
days  in  1901  lliat  in  1900.  This  ia  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  days  in  operation  was  276  in  the  former  jear  and  276  in 
the  latter,  or  an  increase  of  four  days  for  1901.  Not  all  of  the 
industries  shared  in  this  increase  for  of  those  included,  20 
showed  a  decrease  and  2  no  change.  The  industries  showing 
the  greatest  increase  were:  Artisans'  tools,  boxes,  brooms,  etc., 
furs,  iron,  trunks  and  veneer.  The  largest  decreases  were  in 
cotton,  saddlery,  and  ship  building. 

Private  Fii'ms,  Corporations. 

There  is  a  slow  bnt  constant  change  from  year  to  year  in  the 
mode  of  management  of  our  manufacturing  plants.  The  old 
fatyle  of  doing  business  seems  to  be  gradually  fading  away.  The 
corporation  witE  public  ownership  is  replacing  the  private  firm 
or  the  old  partnership.  Of  the  1,135  establishments  included, 
540  were  private  firms  and  595  corporations  in  1900,  while  in 
1901  the  private  firms  had  decreased  to  537,  and  the  corporations 
increased  to  598.  During  the  period  therefore  three  establlsh- 
ment^i  changed  from  private  firms  to  the  corporate  mode  of  man- 
agement The  average  amount  of  capital  invested  to  each  estab- 
lishment was  about  $159,000  in  1900  and  $171,500  in  1901. 
The  average  number  of  persons  employed  to  each  establishment 
was  about  69  and  73  respectively  for  the  two  years;  and  the 
average  value  of  the  product  was  about  $180,000  for  the  former 
and  $193,530  for  the  latter  year. 

Partners  and  Siocywlders. 

In  1900,  the  540  firms  had  ft52  male  and  38  female,  or  a  total 
of  890  partners.  In  1901  the  537  firms  had  860  male,  35  fe- 
male, or  a  total  of  895  partners.  For  the  latter  year  there  was 
thus  an  increase  of  8  in  the  number  of  male  partners  and  a  de- 
crease of  3  in  the  female.  The  average  number  of  partners  to 
each  firm  was  1,65  in  the  fonner  year  and  1.67  in  the  latten.  . 
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The  corporatioaa  increased  in  number  from  595  in  1900  to 
598  in  1901.  The  male  stockholders  increased  from  13,838  to 
14,3.38,  or  500  persons.  The  females  increased  from  3,118  to 
3,571,  or  453  persons.  The  average  number  of  stockholders  to 
each  increased  from  28.5  to  29.9  persons. 

Capital  Inxresied. 

During  the  period  there  was  an  increase  of  $15,234,547,  or 
8.44  per  cent.,  in  tlic  capital  invested.  In  otlier  words  the  total 
amount  changed  from  $180,451,482,  to  $195,636,029.  Of  the 
industries  included  37  show  an  increase  of  the  amoimt  invested 
for  the  latter  year  as  compared  with  the  former,  and  5  a  decrease. 
The  greatest  actual  increases  were  shown  for  breweries,  iron, 
machinery,  paper  and  pulp  and  wagons,  etc.  Tlie  greatest  de- 
crease was  that  for  lumber. 

Value  of  Goods  Made  or  Work  Done. 
The  products  of  all  the  industries  increased  from 
$205,068,157  in  1900  to  $219,057,581  in  1901,  The  increase 
thus  amounted  to  $14,589,424,  or  7.07  per  cent.  Every  indus- 
try, however,  did  not  show  an  increase.  Of  the  42  which  are  in- 
cluded, 9  gave  a  de<Tease.  The  greatest  increase  is  that  for 
paper  and  pulp,  while  lumber  shows  the  greatest  decrease.  The 
changes  in  tbe  value  of  the  output  seem  on  the  whole  in  full  har- 
mony with  those  that  took  place  in  most  of  the  other  elements  of 
production. 

Total  Amount  Paid  as  Wages. 

In  obtaining  thc-ir  product  all  the  establishments  included 
paid  in  wages  $32,378,587  in  1900  and  $34,863,673  in  1901. 
The  cbajige  thus  ammmts  to  $2,485,068,  or  7.68  per  cent. 
Thirty-three  industries  show  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  and  nine  a  decrease.  The  greatest  increases  were  those  for 
maciiineTv,  paper  and  pulp,  iron,  and  furniture.  The  greatest 
decrease  on  the  other  hand  was  in  lumber. 
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SlocJc  or  Raw  Material. 

The  value  of  the  materials  and  supplies  consumed  or  uaei  up 
in  production  was  $103,600,000,  or  about  50.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  product  in  li)00,  and  $110,568,000,  or  about 
50.3  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  product  in  1901.  For  the 
latter  year  there  was  thus  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  material 
used  amounting  to  $6,086,564,  or  6.75  per  cent.  The  facts  as 
fo  the  cost  of  materials  were  not  included  in  the  tables.  The 
data,  however,  were  obtained  and  the  totals  were  given  liere. 


EMPLOTMEST   ASO  EAliNINGS   FOR   1"2    TNDUSTE1E8   IN    1899   AND 

1900. 

Under  this  head  in  this  part  are  included  a  compilation  of  the 
reports  from  383  establishments  for  189!)  and  1900.  These  re- 
ports have  been  classified  into  12  industries,  and  the  basic  facta 
will  bo  found  in  tive  tables  which  may  l«)  described  as  follows: 

Table  I  shows  by  industries,  for  each  of  tlie  two  years  covered, 
the  classified  weekly  earnings  for  the  week  when  the  greatest 
mimber  of  persons  were  employed.  The  males  and  females  have 
been  classified  separately  as  well  as  together,  and  the  tables  as 
they  stand  give  the  number  of  persons  in  each  wage  class.  The 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  each  class  of  the  total  number 
included  are  also  given. 

Table  II  shows  by  industries  for  the  two  years,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  each  month.  It  also  shows  the  range  of  em- 
ployment and  unemployment,  as  computed  from  the  number 
thus  employed.  In  these  computations  the  nimiber  for  the 
month  during 'which  the  greatest  number  w'ere  employed  is  re- 
garded as  full  employment. 

In  table  III  is  shown  the  total  yearly  earnings,  or  the  amount 
paid  as  wages  in  1899  and  1900  for  each  one  of  the  12  in- 
dustries inchuled,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease,  as  the 
case  may  be  in  iOOO,  when  compared  with  1899, 
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In  table  IV  ia  given  for  each  industry  the  average  yearly  earn- 
ings to  eacli  person  employed.  The  average  earnings  were  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  total  amounts  paid  as  wages  with  the  av- 
erage nnmber  of  persons  employed. 

Table  V  gives  by  industries  the  average  number  of  days  in 
operation.  It  also  shows  the  changes  for  1900  when  compared 
witli  the  preceding  year. 

As  will  be  noticed  the  tables  that  follow  are,  in  form,  precisely 
like  tliose  employed  for  the  presentation  of  similar  facts  for  other 
indiiairies  in  this  report. 
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CLASSIFIED   WEEKLY   EARNINGS  IN  lg»»-l»0»-IS   INDCSTRIE8. 

Table  I. 


'--"■ 
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TOTAL, 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  BARNIMQS  IN  J899-1900. 
Table  I— Contlooed.' 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY    BARNINQB   IN  1899-1*00, 
Table  I— Contlnned. 


1899 

1900 

CLiMmaD  WAOEa. 

Male. 

R^                 TOTAL. 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED.  BY 

la  INDUSTRIES. 
Table   II. 


CENT.,  1E99  AND  1! 


Pec  Ceat.  ot  Em 
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OralQ   ind  Warehouse— 18  EsUb list) men ta. 
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CtAiStFICATlOM  OF 

Fereone  Em- 
plo>ad  in 

Per  Cont.  of  Em 
ployment  in 

l-^S^^S 

«..,... 

-  1  ■"■ 
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TOTAL   YEARLX    EARNINGS    IN    1899-1900-12  INDUSTRIES. 
Table  III. 


M 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  189B 
Table  IV. 


3  1900-12  INDUaTRIBB. 
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AVBRA0I3   NUMBER   C 
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TliP-  forcgoinff  tables  thus  show  for  383  establishments  in  12 
inthistrics  in  1809  and  li)00,  the  classified  weekly  earnings,  the 
mtrabcr  of  persons  employed  by  months,  the  totnl  amount  paid 
lis  wages,  the  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  worker,  and  the 
average  nnuiber  of  days  in  opL^ration.  These  facts  are  presented 
by  industries  and  in  siicli  a  way  as  to  facilitate  comparisons  be- 
tween eacli. 

The  total  nninher  of  persons  for  tlie  1 2  industries  who  received 
<-laasifie<l  weekly  earnings  for  the  two  years  are  presented  in  Uie 
following  table: 
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Thia  is  a  sort  of  a  suramary  of  Table  I,  It  includes  all  of  tie 
12  industries  and  for  male,  fpmale,  and  tlie  total  allows  the  re- 
spective number  of  persons  in  each  wage  class  together'mth  the 
total  for  all. 

For  tho  inalo  persons  the  greatest  nnnihcr  for  both  years  arc 
found  in  tho  class  $10  hut  under  $12.  For  tho  females  tlic 
greatest  is  found  in  tho  class  under  $5. 

In  1899  the  total  number  of  all  classes  -was  17,450.  O^  t)"'SO 
15,207  were  male  and  3,243  female. 

In  1900  tlie  total  for  all  was  17,r.i)4,  and  of  these  15,49'i  were 
male  persons,  and  2,097  fdnales. 

In  the  following  table  tlic  number  of  persons  as  shown  above 
are  expressed  in  their  present  relation  to  their  totals. 


PBB  CENT.  OP  PEnSONS  IN  12  INDUSTRIES 
WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  im 

RECEIVINO  CLASSlli-lED 
AND  1900. 

1899 

1900 

Male. 
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Total 
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Fenials, 

Total. 
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100 .00 

L 

i 
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■ 

This  fablo  relates  to  percentages.  It  shows  for  Instance  that 
in  1899,  5.19  ])erceTit.  of  all  tlie  male  persona,  67. 4C  per  cent,  of 
all  the  fcmiale  persons  and  13,19  ]K!r  cent  of  the  total  of  lx»th 
received  under  $5  per  week,  and  that  in  1900  this  relation  stood 
at  6.79,  G1.14,  and  l.t.SG  per  cent,  respectively.  The  largest 
proportion  of  tho  persons,  however,  ars  found  in  tho  classes  $10 
but  under  $13  and  $13  but  nndcr  $15  per  wckjV.  These  two 
classes  included  38.58  per  cent,  of  the  persons  in  1899,  and 
37.25  per  cent  of  tlie  persons  in  1900, 

The  table  which  follows  shows  tho  relative  proportion  of  mnlo 
and  female  persons  in  each  wageelass.  ,   int  fv-i^jv.-qIc 
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1899 

1900 

Ualo. 

Fomalo 

T0.1. 

Mnle. 

— 

Tolsl- 

U   a  r  (6  00 

34.27 
33.71 

il 
If 

85.73 
6e.2S 
36.26 

o.s: 

'S 

.80 
.13 

100  00 

i:i2 

16.00  but  under  KM 

0.00  but  under    7.00 

7,00  hut  under    8.00 

8.00  but  nailer    9.00 

IOC 
lOf 

is 

w 

JO 

s 

38 
61 

» 

Of 
100 

SI 

20 
00 

100. (Kl 

wo.oo 
00  .m 
oo.oo 

00.' « 

oo.oij 

S7,15 

12.% 

__ 

The  above  tables  shows  tlie  per  cent,  of  mnles  and  females. 
Thus  in  class  under  $5,  34.27  per  cent,  were  males  and  65.73 
per  cent  were  females  in  1899,  while  in  1900  the  relation  was, 
males  45.07  per  cent.,  females  54.93  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  number  employed  in  1899,  87.15  per  cent,  were 
male  and  12.85  per  cent,  female  persons. 

In  1900,  88.05  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  wer  male  and 
11.92  per  cent,  were  female. 

The  next  table  in  order  is  a  summary  of  table  II.  It  shows 
the  total. number  employed  each  montli  by  the  12  induatries.  It 
also  gives  tlie  range  of  employment. 


P?"o 

No.  of 

PorcBotanos  at 

MOKTDS. 

ployed  ia 

Empiojment. 

Oue.np.o,™eut, 

ISOT. 

1900. 

I8». 

,m 

1899. 

■  900. 

13;S 
If 
II 

IBlilO 

11 

ISJST 

IsiSGG 
MJJS 

14:774 

il 

95.97 
97.(B 

m.m 

D9,Bf> 
95  ^35 

9o!ll> 
96.27 
9e.32 
96.06 
96, 4A 
98.84 
100.00 

liiss 
2:13 

4.03 
2-95 

.10 
2.36 
4.T5 

14,817 

14.728 

95.18 

^.52 

4.84 
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In  the  above  suinnjary  is  seen  for  the  twelve  industries  the 
total  number  employed  each  montli  in  1899  and  1900, 

The  greatest  number  for  any  month  is  found  in  September 
for  1899  and  in  October  for  1900.  The  smallest  number  for 
both  years  ia  found  in  January.  The  difference  between  the 
two  amounted  to  12.41  per  cent,  in  the  former  and  15,07  in  the 
latter  year.  This  difFei-ence  was  the  range-  of  unemployment  in 
January,  or  in  otiier  words,  it  was  the  proportion  of  persons  wlio, 
during  tliat  month,  could  not  find  employment  in  the  establish- 
ments included. 

The  average  number  of  persons  was  14,847  in  1899,  and 
14,728  in  1900 ;  and  the  average  range  of  unemploymeni;  was  ac- 
cordingly 4.S4  and  6.48  per  cent  respectively  for  these  years. 

As  already  explained  table  III  relates  to  the  total  amount 
paid  as  wages.  It  gives  tliia  amount  for  each  industry  as  well 
as  for  all,  tlie  total  being  $7,221,218.94  in  1899,  and 
$7,335,064.62  in  1900.  For  tlio  latter  year  there' was  an  in- 
crease of  $113,845.68  or  of  1.58  per  cent. 

Of  the  12  inSustries,  6  show  an  increase  in  the  amount  paid 
as  wages  and  G  a  decrease,  but  as  stated  the  former  on  the  whole 
exceeded  the  latter. 

In  table  IV  was  given  the  average  yearly  earnings  to  each 
■\TOrker.  It  shows  that  the  average  was  $422.70  in  1899  and 
$435.28  in  3900.  Tliia  ia  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of 
$12,58,  or  2.98  per  cent.  Nine  industries  show  an  increase  in 
the  earnings  and  three  a  decrease. 

Table  V  shows  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation. 
For  1899  the  average  was  303  days,  for  1900  it  was  307  days. 
The  increase  for  the  latt«r  year  thus  amounted  to  4  days,  or  to 
1.32  per  cent  Eight  industries  gave  an  increase,  three  a  de- 
crease and  one  no  change. 


jdbyGoOgIc 
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EMl'I-OYMEXT  AND  EAKSINOS  IN  12  INDUSTRIES  IH  1900  AND 
1901. 

Under  this  liead  are  found  several  presentationa  that  have 
I>een  compilci]  from  tlic  rciwrts  of  35C  cstal>lis1imeQt8  classifieJ 
in  12  indnfltrics.    The  reports  eoverod  the  years  1900  and  1901. 

Tlie  industries  viito  which  tlie  reports  wore  classified  aro  as  fol- 
lows: Hevcnigos,  chemicals,  coal  and  wood,  electric  and  g.\s 
light  plants,  etc.,  grain  elevators,  fancy  articles,  laundries,  litho- 
graphing, mixed  textiles,  printing  and  publishing,  railway  shopsj 
and  miscellaneous. 

The  reports  have  been  eouioiled  into  5  basic  tables  described  as 
follows:  Tabic  I  shows,  for  each  industry  in  1900  and  1901, 
the  classifieil  wceklv  "^mings  for  the  week  when  the  greatest 
nuniltcr  of  perso;.-s  'vfiro  (imjtloyed.  Table  II  shows  for  the  same 
industries  and  pcrifMi  the  nuuihor  of  jxtsous  employed  eacli 
month,  t'>gctlier  with  the  range  of  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment as  based  upon  tliC  nunil)er  for  the  month  when  the  greatest 
numl)er  were  employed.  Table  Til  shows  the  total  amount  paiil 
as  wages  eacli  year  by  the  establishments  included.  Table  IV 
shows  the  average  yearly  earnings  to  each  employe,  and  table  V 
gives  the  average  iiumlHT  of  days  in  operation. 

■  The  rejiorts  for  l)oth  years  were  received  from  the  same  cstab- 
lishnicnt.*!,  and  are  thrrrfoi-e  a  good  indication  of  the  busings  sit- 
uation in  the  same.  ISiit  they  mean  more  tlian  this.  Repre- 
senting as  tlicy  do  the  givater  proportion  of  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  iiidnstriea  ineluded,  tliej-  necessarily  show  the  condi- 
tion of  these  industries,  as  a  wliole,  for  this  state. 


jdiivGooglc- 
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CLASSIFIED    WEEKLY   EAHXIJJGS   IN   19O0  Wl. 


FI»D  WaoEB. 

1900 

1901 

Class 

Hale 

p.            Total, 

Mate 

1    ,.     1       Total, 

"""'•^      No.    1  Perot. 

["'■'•■  1    So,     |pot« 

rprae<!K— 15  EHtttbltsbmcuts. 


SM 

U.VU 

Tulal    

1«2 

3 

m 

100.00 

173 

z 

m 

M 

00 

Clienilrnla-E  EsUbtlMli 


Hill    WlM)ll-3I 


« i' 

,40 

1 

.09 

iw  :;!;!;:: 

118 

7,(18 

103 
Bl 

91 

Tite 

.199             3 

1,501 

100.00 

i.ia 

3 

1.163 

100.00 

il  Una  Uetit-CG  EslnbllHliiii< 


30.00  anil  over  

61    

61 

100.00 

S4 

34 

1,39 

™" r 

2,SS3             2 

'■■" 

2,«34 

2,838 

lOO.DO 

....ylc 
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CLASSIFIED  WKUKLY  EARNINGS  IK  19(W-19in. 
Table  I— CoDtlnued. 


leoo 

1901 

CLUsiriiD  Waois. 

Male. 

Total. 

Hale. 

F..    1       Total. 

■""'"■  1    No.    1  Par  ct. 

aud  Ornlp  Wnrebo 


] 

» 

.»l 

1 

1 

1.32 

.28 

,    To.Bl    

m 

1 

221 

loa.ott 

227 

227 

100.00 

W 

ToUl    

S18 

174 

432 

100.00 

321 

153 

474       100 .00 

Umndiy— SI  KBtftbllBhtnentB. 


.38 

i 

.» 

I  

217 

834 

l.OSl 

100.00 

213 

841 

1.069 

100.00 

Litbogrnpliliig— 12  EstabtlBhiocDts. 


04 

13.03 

"■' 

10.3J 

Total    

._ 

67 

431 

100.00 

4G3 

116 

652 

* 
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CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  BAKN1N-G8  IN  lM»-a901. 
Table  1— CoDtlaned. 


190O 

1901 

CLAisiriBD  W/kasa. 

Male. 

F„.    1        TOTAL. 

Hal*. 

Fe. 

male. 

TOTIL. 

"""^'I    No.    |p««t 

No.     [poroL 

Mixed  Tcxtlles-T  E  stab  I  lab  m  en  (B. 


20.00  and  over  

,39 

1 

Total  

163 

3^ 

51» 

100 .00 

228 

423 

G6I       100 

00 

Pi'lntlng  and  Pub  I  lab  Ine— 100  Establish  meats. 


fiJi 

M        1 

68 

4.09 

TotHl     

1,084 

333 

1,417 

100.00 

1,043 

ST2 

1.414       100 

00 

Railway  E([uipnionC— 10  EslnbllslnDentB. 


MlBcclIaneoaa— 21  EstubllBbmcntB. 


20,00 

m 

t5.no  htit   nniier  to.m 

Sfl 

1,336 

23.3B 

476 

476 

7 

Total    1 

3,800 

3 

6,803 

lOO.OO  1 

6,407 

6,407 

100,00 

1 

:'. 

3,80 

' 

:;:::::: 

1 

'i 

139 

177 

S16 

100.00 

IM 

156 

320 

100,0 

mclvClXIglC 
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PEItSOXS  BMPLOYED-BY  M0NTH3-PEII  CENT.   IN  ISUMMl- 
n  INDUSTRIES. 
Table  II— Contlniuil. 


Killed  Teitllea-T  Entail] iBbmcuti. 


JanUBry   

Ir? 

Average    

i-^\ 

86.« 

W.35 

IS.Kil 

KM 

13.59 

8.56 

Printlne  auU  PuljliNliliig— lOU  EittHbllfliu 


Jaly  .■.■.■.■ 


1.311 

97.M 

.■iM 

,379 

m.w 

1,24G 

1.303 

%.29  1 

!"m 

.51 

a.Ti 

S.5I 

ItHllwny  F.iiulpuH'nt  -10  EstnblEHlinii'nii 


July  .■.'.'.'■.'..' 

liepteDibor  .. 


95.1- 

4.31 

5.441 

5.JJ8 

98.09 

94.;i 

1.91  1 

1—21  Et;tn1>llBbDi< 


HcDtonibcr  . 
Ottolipr  .... 
Novembpr  .. 
December  .. 


zw 

iVi 

^ 

273 

S9.*7 

S-Z.23\ 
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FER^ONS    ESirLOYliLi— Bl(    MOXXIfS— PER    CENT.    IN   1S09-1901. 
Table  H— Contlnned. 


Cl.^SBIFK'ATIOM    B 


FereoDt.  ot  Un- 


« 

10 

0- 

157 
32 

i 
1 

68 
66 

!| 

13 

11 
Bs:6i 

99:37 

wo.  DO 
98,S7 

11 

11:39 
11.39 

:^ 

1 

lOC 
98 
91 

1 
1 

16:46 

HI 

161 

SS.24 

S9.S8 

10.78 

CliemlcElB-6  E8(nl.il»lii.ieutB. 

1 

46 

1 

1 

46 
B9 

94:23 
88:46 

I;! 

il 

.si:i6 

II 

76:Z7 
93:22 

IS 

7.69 
1:54 

iii 

21.16 

i.93 

46 

50 

88.46 

84.75 

11.54 

C 

Mil  and  1 

ood-21  r 

BtnLlIshui 

^n<a. 

J12 

iS 

I,'a27 
'bo 

»22 
7]8 

lIlBT 

11 

Bl.'39 
78,30 

kis 

94.30 

7o:os 

74.47 

6a:i8 

tM.49 

11 

98:06 

II 

50.04 
46.35 
47.93 

a:40 

6:S8 

'iS 

ATcrage    

991 

m 

74.68 

83.33 

25.33 

16  68 

Electric  ani)  Gas  I.lsht  n 


April   .... 

May  

July .::.': 


25.ffi 
i!3.61 
•MM 
13.46 


IS. SI 
10.26  I,, 
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S    EMPLOYED— BY    MONTHS— PER    C 
Table  II— Continued. 


;   IN  1S00-I301. 


Cb'VltirtciTiOH  B' 


Percent  of  Em- 


S  EaCabllshnieDts. 


July  ■.'.■.■.■.■.■. 
September 


u 

lU 

14S 

74.23 

81.U 

25.TJ 

IS 

Fancy  Articles— 12  BiitHblUhineiitB. 


379 

1 

390 
108 

1 

3BI 

i 
1 

MS 

78.14 

a)!4s 

86.39 
SS.98 
S».41 
8£.«S 

st'.n 
looioo 

11 

11 

isiss 

3:so 

83 

Si 

83 

1 

IOC 

i 

52 
00 

12 

f, 

20 
K 

421 

3S» 

8B.S0 

87 

4» 

13.M 

12.68 

La  an  dry —69   EstabUsbments. 


921 
900 
916 
960 
l.«6D 
1,092 

ills 

1,1  8 
'989 

940 

.1 

;ot7 

;i4o 

S1.68 

II 

92!O0 
96,72 

IS 
11 

13.42 

3:28 

1 

93 

1 

S3 

27 
28 

i 

1 

30 

!S:S 

16.39 

J 

AvetaEe  

+    1,012 

+  i.oia 

89.64 

IS 

n 

10.88 

11 

(3 

JMbosrapUng—12  EstBblUbmenta. 


456 
465 
469 
450 
463 

4^ 
485 
471 

g 

s 
1 

540 

94.64 

il 
II 

92:37 
ICO '.00 

97.U 

6.3t 

'is 
a 
a 

4:7* 

9( 

1 

57 
B6 

93 

W 
G2 

i 

1 

1£ 

August   

40 

i.88 

461 

m 

95.06 

i.9S 

-^ 
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TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID  i 


WAG£S,  19 
Table  III. 


a  AND  19*1—13  INDUSTRIES. 


No.  of 
liah- 

'"*ia  VUo^.   *'" 

^INCBB*B.  +  D*. 

IBOO. 

m. 

Amoont. 

Psr  coQt, 

BereraireH   

15 
21 

1 

21 

603,487  73 

78.«34  32 
33 ,7%  42 
282,353  33 
18.206  92 

mX 

'  72;821  40 

Si! 

1,501,674  33 1 

79,213  9 

292:361  51 
249,156  64 
129,79*72 
556,™  501 

'  86:419  91 

1  1:i=H^ 

+      29,919  67 
+      70,548  07 
+          539  er 

i  III 

:  22:597  2 

■      I3|£98  6 

iS'^ 

Elevator  and  gra'lu  wore- 

.69 

PrlntlDS  iinil  pulVliBhVnc 

4:23 

3S6 

(8,606,379  20 

«.965,3S4  34 

+  *K9,005  H 

AVERAGE  YEARLY    1 


LRNINGS,   1900-1901-12   INDUSTRIES. 
Table   IV. 


M 

ATEaAOE Ybakli 

IKCKKAIBA 

NnDB. 

leoo. 

.901. 

Am™.., 

Per  rant. 

66 

69 

100 
JO 

1425  35 
49135 

574  75 

317  78 

428  70 
^5^ 

539  39 
683  B6 

295  30 
286  91 
494  36 
26S  17 

57S93 

t 

+ 

+ 

*rai3 

3l'33 

22.59 

12  07 
191 

Electric     and     gas     light 

Elevator  and  grain  wore- 

5liW2?„Utr!",'': 

356 

J506  27 

{51126 

+ 

599 

,db,G(5oglc 
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Average  number  of  dat3  i.n"  operation  in  isoD-ian-ia  industkibs. 
Tnble  V. 


No.  of 
eetAb- 

iish- 

Dais  ih  Operation  :n 

+  DX- 
H  IWl. 

190O. 

!«... 

Amount. 

Per  ccQt. 

J, 

21 
66 

11 

If 

21 

253 
301 

i 

301 

SOS 
2S8 

g 

287 
W3 
2St 
302 
290 

S 

284 

±     S 

+■           1 
„            2 
-1-           18 

+            < 
+            1 

+            1 

1 

.33 

EEoclriF     nnd     gas     tlgbt 

Klcvntor  a  mi  grain  wnre 

.«6 

i:| 

tnllway  equlpnipot  

3M 

SSS 

m 

+            1 

In  the  foref^ing  five  tallies  has  thus  betfla  presented,  for  12  in- 
dustries for  1900  and  1!)01,  the  classiliod  weekly  earnings,  the 
iiumher  of  persona  employod  each  month,  eta,  the  total  amount 
paid  as  wagps,  tho  avorago  yearly  earnings  to  each  employe,  and 
the  average  nuniljer  of  days  in  operation. 

The  facts  are' presented  in  detail  for  each  industry,  and  fur- 
thermore" are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  readily 
j^tndie<l,  not  only  as  standing  alone,  or  by  tiicinBelvos,  but  in  con- 
nection with  similar  fact-i  for  the  other  industries.  Compari- 
sons along  these  lines  cimld  Ixr  readily  institnted  here.  But  this 
is  hardly  necessary.  The  tables  ars  so  plain  and  the  arrango- 
inent  of  the  facts  in  other  respects  so  familiar  that  any  amount 
of  explanation  would  add  but  little  to  their  value.  For  this 
reason  attention  will  i>e  calle<I  to  tlie  totals  only  in  eacli  case, 

Tho  following  is  a  snmniajy  of  table  T.  It  shows  the  number 
of  male,  female,  and  total  persons  in  each  wage  class  as  well  as 
ihe  total  fur  all  classes  when  all  of  the  12  industries  areinclnded. 
The  figures  cover  of  com-se,  both  years.  Tlio  table  is  the  6rst  of 
three  s\unmary  tables  which  are  given  for  table  I.  The  second 
of  these  shows  the  ]ier  cent  of  the  persons  in  each  cjass  of  the 
total  for  all  classes.  The  third  shows  the  per  cent  of  males  and 
femiiles  in  each  class  us  well  as  of  the  total  number.   ., 
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1900 

1901 

Uale. 

Femslfl. 

Total. 

Hde. 

Female. 

Total 

679 
382 

s;280 
2.4S5 

623 

1,133 

m 

17 
3 

i 

623 

S 

,.i 

i:<73 

'1 

117 

25 

S 

IS.OO  but  under  K.0O 

8.00  but  nndw     jioO 

8:<«  but  nndor  sioo:::::: 

9,00  but  nnder  lO.on 

12:00  bSt  umipr  irIoo:::": 

15.00  but  undpr  20.00...... 

590 

,.i 

2,52» 
2,7« 

13,976 

i,.« 

...» 

13,061 

2,077 

Hpw  is  tJio  first  suniniary  of  tal)lQ  T.  .  This  gives  the  mimber 
of  persons  in  each  class,  Inillustration  of  this  may  bo  givtm  the 
fi^ires  for  class  "imilor  $5."  For  1900  this  class  included, 
male,  070 ;  female,  i,132  ;  total,  1,811  persons.  For  1901  it  in- 
cluded, male,  686;  finale,  1,181;  total,  1,867  persons.  For 
each  one  of  the  other  wage  classes  tlie  number  is  given  in.  the 
same  way. 

Of  tJio  14,024  persons  in  1000,  12,976  were  male,  1,948  fe-  * 
male;  while  of  the  ir>,i:Jl  persons  in  1901, 13,054  were  male  and 
2,077  females. 

The  ]>cr  cent  njlutiim  wliich  the  minibor  in  each  class  bears  to 
the  totals  is  shown  in  the  following  table. . 

CLASS  IFIKD 


1900 

1901 

Hate. 

FeiDBle, 

TotaL 

Male, 

Female 

..»,. 

U  der  »5  00 

11 

17,'57 

11 

4,80 

5R,n 

II 

'1 

II 

isiss 

4;j8 

B.2S 

i'i 

19:.^ 

i.to,oo"' 

2o:So 

:i9 

12M 

J6.II0  hut  uml<T  jii-on 

6.00  hut  under    7.O0 
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This  is  Uie  second  summary  table  in  order.  It  shows  for  »I1 
industries  the  per  cent,  of  persons  in  each  wage  class. 

The  class  "under  iS5"  had  5.2-3  per  cent,  of  the  males,  58.11 
per  cent,  of  the  females,  and  12.13  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  botb 
in  1900,  and  in  1901  it  included  5,25  per  cent  of  the  males, 
56.86  per  cent,  of  the  females  and  12.34  per  cent,  of  the  total 
The  class  $10  but  under  $12  had  1(1.82  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  in  1900,  and  18.12  per  cent  in  1901.  These  are  only  a 
few  ilhiBtrationa  of  what  this  table  shows,  but  they  are  probably 
sufficient  to  convey  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  its  importance. 

The  next  summarj'  deals  with  tlie  proportion  of  male  and  fe- 
male persons  in  each  class. 


1900 

1901 

Male. 

Femnln. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female.  1  Toll! 

31.05 

|S 

99:26 
99.04 

II 

1(»^ 

11 

i:i 

99.09 
99.84 

100  !oo 

tS.Od  but  under  ;6.00 

SSSSSa::::: 

S.OO  but  nader     S.OO 

9.00  but  under     O.OO 

IS^OO  bat  under    ^.oa'.'.'.'.'.'. 
1B.00  but  under  BO-OO 

IE 

U 
70 

74 
96 

IOC 
100 

100 

lOU 
100 
100 
10( 

73.22           l*.* 

SS     IK 
':SI   K 

.91     1        WH'I 

86.J7 

-, 

^^ 

__ 

1   ■«■ 

This  is  the  third  summary,  and  it  deals  with  the  per  cent  of 
males  and  females.  In  class  "under  $5"  for  example,  37.49  pfr 
cent  in  1900  were  inalo  and  62.51  per  cent  were  female.  In 
1901  the  relation  in  tlic  same  class  was  males  30.74  per  cent,  fe- 
males 63.2G  per  coiit  In  tbe  next  class  in  order  the  proportion 
of  females  is  still  greater.  From  tliis  point  through  the  higher 
clasaos  the  proportion  of  females  were  rapidly  decreasing  indi- 
cating that,  comparatively  speaking,  they  aro  the  lowest  in  the 
wag©  scale. 

Of  the  total  number,  13.05  per  cent  were  females  in  19O0  and 
13.73  per  cent  in  1901.  These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  small  increase  in  tliis  class  of  labor.  .  1  , 
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The  following  table  is  a  sort  of  a  summary  of  table  II  and 
shows,  for  all  of  the  12  industries  for  the  two  years,  the  num- 
bor  employed  each  month,  together  with  the  range  of  employ- 

itiont. 


NUMBER    OF    PEBSONS    EMPLOYED,    RANGE 
MONTHS. 

OF 

EMPLOYMENT-BY 

Total  No.  of  P«reona 
Emploied  in 

Per«n 

tBBBSOf 

UoHTas. 

ODBmp 

oymen.. 

i«ao. 

ma. 

1«0. 

leoi. 

im 

UUI. 

3  nuarf 

12  «. 

11 

97.M 
Vl'.TS 

ffZltt 

13.Q 

i 

.,. 

IS 
1! 

13 

EC8 

1 

'J! 
«1 

14 

11 

7B1 
1*7 

198 
3ffl 

1 

9f 
9! 

76 

43 
58 

2.78 

'-''"'^    

13,075 

13, SSI 

M.8S 

94.16 

6.H 

t.ss 

For  the  12  industries  included,  the  above  table  shows  the 
number  employed  each  month,  the  average  number,  and  the 
range  of  employment. 

The  greatest  number  of  persons  for  any  month  was  13,784  in 
1900  and  14,424  in  1901.  In  both  cases  the  number  is  for  the 
month  of  October.  The  smallest  nuipber  was  in  January  in 
both  cases  and  for  1900  was  12,040  and  for  1001,  12,665  per- 
sona. The  difference  between  tJie  greatest  and  smallest  number 
thus  amounted  to  12.65  per  cent,  in  the  former  year,  and  12.19 
per  cent,  in  the  latter.  This  difference  was  the  range  of  unem- 
ployment in  January'.  For  the  other  months  the  range  was  nar- 
rower, for  some  in  fact  it  amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  one  per 
cent.  The  average  range  seems  to  have  be^n  5.14  and  5.55  per 
cent,  respectively  for  the  two  years. 

The  total  amount  paid  as  wages  in  J  000  and  1901  by  each  of 
the  12  industries  as  well  as  the  total  paid  by  all  of  them  is  shown 
in  the  above  table.  The  amounts  thus  paid  vary  wiUi  the  in- 
dustiy.     Some  paid  more,  others  less.     All  except  one,  that  of 
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fancy  articles,  paid  more  during  the  latter  than  the  former  year. 
The  total  for  all  was  $6,006,379.20  io  19^0  and  $6,965,384.34 
in  1901,  or  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of  $359,005.14  or  5.43 
per  cent  Thelai^st  actual  increase  for  any  one  industry  was 
for  railway  shops,  and  the  highest  relative  increase  was  in  chem- 
icals. 

The  average  yearly  earnings,  as  shown  in  table  TV,  for  all  in- 
dustries were  $505.27  in  1900  and  $511.26  in  1901.  Thia 
means  that  there  was  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of  $3.99  or 
1.19  per  cent,  '  As  to  the  amount  of  this  change  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  not  very  large.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  in 
the  right  direction  and  indicates  the  tendency  in  this  respect  dur- 
ing the  period. 

In  table  V  was  seen  for  each  industry  the  average  number  of 
days  in  operation  each  year.  Of  the  12  industries  included  6 
had  their  longest  run  in  1901,  and  6  had  it  in  1900.  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  was  an  increase  for  1901  of  one  day,  or 
from  298  to  299  days. 
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THE  LEAD  AND  ZINO  INDUSTRY  OF  SOUTH- 
WESTEKN  WISCONSIN  * 

The  amount  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  which  has  been  mined  in 
southwestern  Wisconsin  during  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury within  the  borders  of  Grant,  La  Fuyotte  and  Iowa  counties 
is  not  at  all  inconsiderable  and  yet  a  large  number  of  people 
outside  of  the  territory  immediately  surroimding  tliese  counties 
liavo  yet  to  learn  that  such  an  industry  exists  within  the  borders 
of  the  state  of  Wisconsin ;  an  industry  which,  if  the  facts  fur- 
nish any  criterion  from  which  to  judge,  is  at  present  only  in  the 
beginning  of  its  development.. 

In  the  early  days  when  trains  commonly  known  as  lead  cara- 
vans and  drawn  by  oxen,  covered  the  route  between  Mineral 
Point  and  Milwaukee  the  people  of  the  Metropolis  no  doubt 
appreciated  the  mineral  resources  of  southwestern  Wisconsin. 
In  those  days  the  only  mineral  mined  was  lead  which  was  taken 
from  openings  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  Those  areas 
which  were  early  producers  of  mineral  were  abandoned  by 
miners  before  the  ore  in  sight  was  exhausted,  owing  to  the  sup- 
ply of  water.  The  reason  for  the  abandoning  of  tliese  productive 
areas  was  the  prevailing  idea  that  the  downward  extension  of 
ore  was  very  limited  and  tlierefore  would  not  pay  for  machinery 
necessary  to  pump  out  tlie  water.  As  a  result  of  the  surface 
mining  which  was  done  in  early  days  the  stranger  is  at  once  im- 
pressed by  the  surface  appearance.  Fields  of  twenty,  thirty 
and  forty  acres  of  land  are  completely  honeycombed  by  a  vast 
number  of  depressions  and  elevations,  the  depressions  varying 
from  two  to  three  feet  to  several  feet  in  width,  Ifany  of  these 
early-producing  areas  remain  at  present  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  they  were  abandoned  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  with  the 
exception  that'  erosion  has  been  continually  at  work  wearing 

■Prepared  by  Bugene  T.  HaDcock,  University  ot  Wlsconein. 
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down  tlie  elevations  and  filling  up  the  depressions.  A  few  of 
these  areas,  however,  have  heen  leveled  down  hy  the  owners  of 
the  land  in  order  that  they  might  boeome  better  adapted  for 
grazing  and  agricultural  purposes.  A  very  noticeable  thing 
which  never  fails  to  attractthe  attention  of  the  careful  observer 
as  ho  rides  across  the  country  in  the  matter  iit  which  these  heavy- 
producing  are^s  lie  in  an  east  and  west  direction. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  upon  a  scientific 
treatment  of  this  subject.  It  is  to  be  purely  of  a  popular  nature, 
ea.sily  understood  by  tho  ordinary  individual.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  actual  relations  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  ores  and  their  association  with  otlicr  gangue  minerals, 
such  as  calcite,  barite,  ]iyrite,  etc.,  together  with  the  broad,  un- 
derlying principles  which  have  controlled  their  segregation,  I 
know  of  no  better  geological  report  than  that  of  Hoses  Strong, 
published  in  1877  in  vohime  II  of  the  Geology  of  Wisconaio. 
However,  in  order  to  present  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  more  easily  understood  it  will  bo  necessary  to  mention 
the  geological  succession  of  the  strata  and  state  briefly  the  loca- 
tion and  mode  of  occurronco  of  the  ores. 

The  strata  of  sedcmcutarj'  nick  which  form  the  geolo^eal 
series  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  were  originally  laid  down  by 
tho  water  in  an  approximately  horizontal  position.  Through 
subse<juent  eartli  movements  tlie  strata  of  pock  have  assumed  an 
inclined  position,  dipping  at  quite  an  angle  from  northeast  to 
southwest.  Geologists  have  .carefully  worked  out  these  forma- 
tions and  have  found  that  they  exist  in  the  following  order  of 
succession :  Tlie  uppei-most  member  of  the  series  is  the  Niagara 
limestone.  This  foi-mation  exists  as  a  capping  rock  for  tho 
highest  mounds  of  tho  region,  e.  g.,  at  Siusiiiawa  Jloimd,  located 
near  Fairplay  and  only  a  short  distance  fi-om  the  stato  line. 
The  next  formation  is  the  Cincinnati  group  which  underlies 
the  ^Niagara  lime^stone  and  also  occni-s  only  upon  tlie  higher 
mounds  where  the  agents  of  erosion  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
wearing  away  the  two  upper  formations  and  tliereby  exposing 
tho  underlying  Galena  limestone  which  is  the  prevailing  sur- 
face rock  in  the  lead  region.  This  fonnation  is  by  far  the'  most 
important  in  respect  to  its  metallic  wealth  o(  a^l^T^^ii5li^^^e,i(ij9 
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to  consider.  It  waa  in  this  ftmnation  that  tho  surface  mining 
was  <lono  in  early  Aaya.  In  fact,  tlie  formation  received  its 
name  from  tho  abundance  of  lead  sulphide,  scientifically  termed 
"Galena,"  which  occurs  within  it.  Wherever  mining  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  underlying  Trenton  limestone,  lead  is  usually 
present  in  tho  overlying  Galena.  These  two  formations  con- 
stitute what  is  tonned  the  Trenton  divisitui  of  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian formation.  The  Tronton  linieat<)ne  lias  a  vertical  thickness 
of  about  fifty  feet,  while  the  Galena  lias  a  varying  tliickneas, 
depending  upon  tlio  amount  of  surface  denudation.  Tliese  two 
formations  have  heen  the  gi-eat  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  ore, 
tlio  Galena  limestone  being  esjxx.'ially  productive  of  lead  ore 
and  the  Trenton  limestone  containing  mixtures  of  lead  and  zinc 
ores  in  varying  proportions.  Beneath  the  Trenton  limestone 
lies  the  fonnation  known  as  St,  Peter's  sandstone,  which  is 
alxiut  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  This  fonnation  has  been 
carefully  examincfl  to  find  if  jwssible  any  indication  of  o]K'n- 
ings  such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  Galena  limestone.  Tlio 
only  evidences  to  be  found  were  occasional  vertical  fissures  and 
seams.  The  fissures  and  seams  were  found,  however,  to  contain 
no  metallic  matter,  nor  minerals  and  clay  such  as  are  found  in 
veins  and  tlierefore  probably  have  no  connection  with  the  vein 
system  of  the  Galena  limestone.  Beneath  tlio  St.  Peter's  sand- 
stone lies  etpially  as  tliick  a  formation  of  Magnesian  limestone, 
and  l)onpath  this  occurs  tho  deepest-lying  fonnation  of  tho  re- 
gion— the  Potsdam  sandstone. 

The  reader  will  i-ecall  to  mind  the  statement  having  been 
made  that  while  these  formations  were  evidently  laid  down  in 
approximately  a  horizontal  position,  subsequent  earth  move- 
ments, had  caused  them  to  assume  a  position  indinod  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  to  tlie  soiithwest.  We  have  already  learned  that 
the  metallic  wealth  of  southwestern  Wisconsin  is  confined  to 
the  two  fonnations  known  as  Galena  and  Trenton  limestone, 
tho  Imisc  of  which  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  tho  dis- 
trict lies  over  two  hundred  feet  beneatli  the  surface.  Taking 
into  account  the  location  of  tho  lead  and  zinc,  together  with  the 
dip  of  tho  formation,  we  arc  naturally  letl  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  these  factors  have  not  had  an  important  infiuence  in  4*:^,-,q|,, 
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tennining  tlie  extent  of  tbe  lead  aod  zinc  region.  The  answer 
is  clearly  in  the  affirmative,  for  while  the  Galena  limestone  is 
the  prevailing  surface  formation  throughout  the  lead  region  its 
lower  limit  approaches  the  surface  nearer  and  nearer  as  we  pass 
toward  the  north  and  finally  gives  way  to  the  next  lower  forma- 
tion— -the  Trenton  limestone.  The  northern  outcrop  of  the 
Galena  formation  conforms  closely  to,  and  lies  a  few  feet  north 
of,  the  main  watershed  which  forma  approximately  the  hed  of 
the  Lancaster  hranch  of  the  N^ortliwestem  railroad,  running 
from  Madison  to  Lancaster  Junction.  Only  a  few  miles  north 
of  tliia  divide,  where  the  Trenton  limestone  forms  the  surface 
roclj,  are  found  at  Drj'bone  and  Highland,  just  as  one  would 
expect,  large  deposits  of  zinc  carbonate,  commonly  termed  dry 
bone.  Passing  north  the  surface  gradually  slopes  down  to  the 
bed  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  the  St  Peter's  sandstone  and 
finally  the  Magnesian  limestone  are  the  surface  formations. 
The  southern  tributaries  of  tho  Wisconsin  river,  such  as  Otter 
Creek  and  Mill  Creek,  have  their  origin  in  the  St  Peter's  sand- 
stone. A  short  distance  below  their  sourcfe  the  streams  have 
cut  their  way  down  into  the  Magnesian  limestone,  and  as  one 
passes  down  the  streams  the  surface  of  this  formation  is  seen 
higher  and  higher  on  the  sides  of  the  bluff  until  on  reaching  tKe 
Wisconsin  river  it  forms  the  cap  of  all  the  bluffs  from  Sauk 
City  to  Boscobel,  usually  appearing  as  bold  and  rugged  cliffs, 
lending  a  very  picturesque  effect  to  the  scenery  of  the  river, 
A  vertical  section  drawn  through  the  mining  district  of  Bee- 
town,  Potosi  and  Fairplay,  from  the  Mississippi  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river  to  the  state  line,  shows  very 
admirably  the  manner  in  which  the  rivers  have  cut  their  way 
down  through  the  successive  formations.  The  Mississippi  river 
at  Prairie  du  Chien  reposes  on  the  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone. The  bluff  suddenly  rises  to  a -height  of  about  six  hun- 
dred feet,  showing  successively  beds  of  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stone, SL  Peter's  sandstone,  Trenton  limestone  and  finally  the 
capping  Galena  limestone.  The  formation  gradually  becomes 
thinner  as  one  approaches  the  drainage  basin  near  Sand  creek 
where  it  forms  a  vory  thin  layer  upon  the  summits  of  tie  higher 
peaks.     Passing  this  basin  the  Galena  form^jon  lia|,9,}iLu:;lE- 
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ness  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  and  retains  this 
thickness  approximately  until  we  reach  the  state  line,  with  the 
exception  of  small  areas  in  the  valleys  of  creeks  and  rivers. 
G-rant  river,  Pigeon  Creek  and  Bois  Creek,  for  example,  have 
succeeded  in  eroding  away  the  entire  thickness  of  the  Galena 
limestone,  Trenton  limestone  and  St.  Peter's  sandstone  and  are 
now  resting  upon  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  Platte 
river,  although  it  has  eroded  its  way  through  the  first  three  for- 
mations, has  not  succeeded  in  cutting  its  way  through  liie 
St.  Peter's  sandstone.  Again,  a  vertical  section  drawn  through 
the  mining  district  from  Hazel  Green  to  Benton  and  Mineral 
Point  and  finally  to  the  Wisconsin  river  presents  a  different 
appearance.  More  streams  have  taken  part  in  the  surface 
drainage  but  no  individual  stream  haa  succeeded  in  eroding  its 
way  through  the  Trenton  limestone  with  the  exception  of  Peca- 
tonica,  which  reposes  upon  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  and  Sneeds 
Creek,  which  lies  near  the  Wisconsin  river.  This  stream,  and 
the  Wisconsin  river  have  their  beds  lower  in  the  series  than  any 
of  the  other  streams  in  the  region.  Even  the  Mississippi  river 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river  lies  upon  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone — ^the  next  higher  formation  in  the  series.  These 
facts  alone  show  that  the  dip  of  the  formation  must  be  consid- 
erable. Keeping  in  mind  the  different  formations  which  have 
been  the  great  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  it  is  seen  that  in 
certain  small  areas,  such  as  drainage  basins,  the  entire  ore- 
bearing  formations  have  been  eroded  away  while  in  other  areas 
which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  region  the  entire 
zinc-producing  formation  remains  intact  and  there  is  superim- 
posed upon  this  formation  lead-producing  Galena  limestone 
varj^ing  in  thickness  from  a  few  feet  to  two  hundred  feet. 

In  order  to  make  this  subject  easily  understood  by  those  who 
are  unafmiliar  with  some  of  the  more  common  mining  terms 
used  in  the  load  region  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  a  few  of 
these  terms. 

Range. — A  range  is  a  single  or  several  parallel  crevices 
containing  useful  ores  or  minerals.  These  crevices  are  seldom 
more  than  a  few  yards  apart  and  may  be  vertical  or  only 
approximately  so.     In  some  cases  these  crevices  are  connected 
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by  quartering  ones  but  this  is  rather  rare.  The  length  of  a 
range  may  vary  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  almost  half  a  mile. 
The  term  range  is  also  applied  to  honzontal  bodies  of  ore, 
either  one  or  several  superimposed  upon  one  another.  They 
may  or  may  not  be  separated  by  unproductive  layers  of  rock. 

Crevice. — Tliis  term  denotes  a  fissure,  vertical  or  approxi- 
mately so,  and  only  a  few  inches  in  width.  On  becoming  nar- 
rower a  crevice  finally  verges  into  what  is  called  a  seam.  A 
crevice  may  or  may  not  be  filled  with  ore  or  minerals. 

Openings. — These  are  of  two  kinds,  vertical  and  horizontal. 
Vertical  openings  are  simply  crevice  openings  which  are  mere 
enlargements  of  the  crevice  in  certain  parts.  They  vary  in 
width  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  There  are  frequently 
several  openings  in  the  same  vertical  crevice,  separated  by 
layers  of  unproductive  rock.  Ilorizootal  openings  are  large, 
irregular  spflces  between  tlie  strata.  They  vary  in  tliickness 
from  one  to  four  feet  and  are  often  superimposed  upon  one 
another  and  separated  by  unproductive  rock  known  as  cap  rock, 
tlie  cap  of  one  opening  being  frequently  the  floor  of  the  one 
above  it. 

Sheet.— This  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  solid  body  of  ore 
exclusive  of  other  minerals  which  may  fill  either  a  crevice  or  an 
ojjoning.  A  sheet  is  said  to  pitch  when  it  inclines  considerably 
from  the  perpendicular.  - 

Poclrls. — These  usually  have  reference  to  small,  irregular 
cavities  in  tlie  strat-a.  in  which  ore  is  frequently  obtained. 

Ijode  or  Lead. — Tltis  term  is  generally  applied  to  ore  deposits 
found  either  in  crevices  or  openings. 

Drift.— Thia  term  denotes  an  underground  gallery  or  road- 
way. 

By  kee]>ing  these  terms  clearly  in  mind  the  reader  will  better 
imderstand  the  following  jiortion  of  this  paper  which  bears 
chiefly  upon  the  relation  of  the  lead  and  zinc  ores  to  these  dif- 
ferent forms  of  openings  and  also  upon  the  different  methods 
of  mining  in  use  in  the  lead  region. 

A  careful  study  of  the  geology  of  the  region  has  shown  that 
the  ores  of  lead  and  zinc  occur  in  various-ways.  Probably  the 
simplest  and   most  common  occurrence  is   in  sheets.     These 
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sheets  comprise  a  body  of  ore  seldom  more  than  a  few  inches  in 
thickness  inclosed  between  two  walls  of  limestone  which  re- 
main approximately  parallel  from  a  few  yards  to  several  hun- 
dred feet.  The  body  of  ore  may  be  approximately  vertical  or 
it  may  be  inclined  at  a  considerable  angle.  The  vertical  extent 
of  the  sheet  is  greater  tlian  that  of  any  other  form  of  depCsit, 
sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  feet.  These 
sheets  ai-e  often  intersected  by  others  of  a  similar  character  at 
right  angles  and  in  qimrtering  directions.  This  intersection 
forms  an  opening  wliich  is  larger  and  more  productive.  Some- 
times a  thin  film  of  clay  intervenes  between  the  ore  and  wall 
rock,  but  more  often  the  ore  is  attached  directly  to  the  walls, 
In  many  cases  the  inclined  sheet  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
[lorizontal  opening  and  results  in  what  miners  commonly  call 
flats  and  pitches.  Of  the  forty  different  mines  which  have  been 
reported  on  only  tliree  have  been  reported  as  have  ore  bodies 
of  any  other  form  tlian  "flats  and  pitches."  The  miner  follows 
the  ore  body  for  a  short  distance  in  a  horizontal  direction  when 
suddenly  its  horizontal  extension  ceases  and  it  b^os  to  dip 
downward  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  He  follows  the  ore 
body  in  this  direction  for  a  short  distance  when  suddenly  it 
changes  its  direction  and  again  assumes  a  horizontal  position. 
■After  tlie  ore  has  been  removed  and  tbe  stranger  enters  the  un- 
derground passage,  he  is  immediately  struck  with  the  succession 
of  flats  and  jutclies  formed  by  tlio  underlying  wall  rock. 

When  lead  ore  oecnrs  in  openings  it  sometimes  occurs 
attached  to  the  wall  rock  and  sometimes  in  loose  masses  mixed 
with  earth,  stone  and  ferruginous  clay.  This  associated  mate- 
rial can  usually  be  removed  without  the  aid  of  blasting.  The 
openings  are  frequently  so  large  as  to  be  termed  caves  and  often 
have  their  sides  encrusted  with  large  and  well  developed  crys- 
tals of  ore.  Lead  ore,  scientifically  tenned  "Galena,"  very 
frequently  occurs  in  horizontal  openings,  in  large,  irregular 
Ixidies  many  feet  in  width,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three 
fc(>t  in  thicrkness,  and  often  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  asso- 
ciated with  ores  of  zinc.  .The  Galena  is  sometimes  attached 
tt>  the  floor,  sometimes  to  the  roof  and  at  other  times  near  the 
middle  of  the  opening.     This  mode  of  occurrence  is  confined 


.g\c 
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to  til©  lower  portion  of  the  Galena  limestone  and  to  the  under- 
lying Trenton  limestone.  Galena  often  occurs'  in  pockets 
which  apparently  have  no  connection  whatever  with  crevices. 
They  are  simply  irregular  cavities,  varying  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet  in  diameter,  occurring  at  different  places  in  the 
limestone  where  that  formation  seems  to  be  exceptionally  porous. 
When  GaJena  occurs  in  pockets  it  is  usually  found  as  crystals 
attached  to  the  wall  rock.  Besides  occurring  in  various  ways 
in  rock  cavities  jt  sometimes  occurs  aa  float  mineral  scattered 
through  tie  earth  and  clay  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
When  galena  occurs  as  float  mineral  it  is  usually  distinguished 
by  having  the  edges  and  angles  of  the  crystals  worn  smooth  and 
also  by  being  partially  decomposed  on  the  surface  and  often 
covered  by  a  white  coating  of  lead  carbonate. 

We  have  already  considered  briefly  the  succession  of  the  dif- 
ferent formations  and  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores.  We 
will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  methods  of  removing  the  ore. 
The  occupation  of  mining  in  contrast  with  most  other  occupa- 
tions always  carries  with  it  more  or  less  uncertainty.  Because 
of  this  fact  the  business  man  of  ordinary  means  hesitates  to 
invest  in  machinery  sufficient  to'  develop  a  property,  although 
the  existence  of  large  bodies  of  ore  is  highly  probable.  Eather 
than  invest  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  an  enterprise  which 
very  probably  would  yield  a  large  income  and  yet  in  which 
there  is  a  shade  of  uncertainty,  the  man  of  ordinary  means  pre- 
fers to  invest  very  little  capitiil  and  thereby  receives  an  income 
much  smaller  in  proportion.  This  fact,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  goes  far  to  explain  why  the  rich  deposits  of  lead  and 
zinc  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  have  not  been  more  fully  devel- 
oped. It  explains  why  men  preferred  to  use  primitive  methods 
of  hoisting  and  separating  ore  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  rather 
than  adopt  more  modem  and  up-to-date  methods.  Notwiffi- 
standing  this  fact,  however,  a  few  mining  companies  controlled 
by  practical  men  have  taken  a  step  foi'ward,  beginning  a  new 
era  in  mining  activity  in  southwestern  Wisconsin. 

The  apparatus  for  hoisting  ore,  pumping  out  the  excess  of 

water  and  also  for  separating  the  ore,  which  has  been  in  use 

since  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  is  substantially  as  follows: 
'""'"''■'  '■■■■^"■'^'^"- 
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If  the  amount  of  water  is  small  it  is  usually  removed  by  bail- 
ing into  a  large  tub  or  barrel  and  hoisting  it  out  with  a  windlass. 
If  the  amount  of  water  is  too  great  to  be  bailed  a  pump  operated 
by  horse  power  is  often  employed.  In  some  cases  what  is  called 
a  horse  pump  and  hoisting  gin  are  combined  and  can  be  used 
together  or  separately  as  conditions  may  demand.  In  practice 
it  is  customary  to  construct  the  machine  so  that  the  hoisting 
dnim  can  be  disconnected  from  the  pump,  and  vice  versa,  as  it 
is  seldom  desirable  to  carry  on  both  processes  at  the  same  time. 
The  combined  machine  may  be  described  as  follows :  It  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  shaft  capable  of  being  revolved.  Near  the 
bottom  of  this  shaft  is  a  bevel  gear  which  washes  into  a  smaller 
gear  attached  to  a  shaft  which  by  means  of  a  simple  mechanical 
apparatus  operates  the  pump.  Near  the  top  of  this  vertical 
shaft  is  attached  a  drum  around  which  is  wrapped  a  rope  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  end  passes  over  a  separate  pulley  and 
down  the  shaft  where  it  is  attached  to  a  bucket.  A  sweep  is 
attached  to  the  vertical  shaft  so  that  a  horse,  in  walking,  im- 
parts to  the  drum  a  circular  motion,  aad  one  bucket  goes  down 
the  shaft  while  the  other  ascends.  The  load  which  a  horse  can 
raise,  including  ropes,  buckets  and  the  friction  of  the  machin- 
ery, is  as  much  greater  than  his  own  direct  force  as  the  diameter 
of  his  circuit  is  greater  than  that  of  the  winding  drum. 

The  methods  commonly  used  for  dressing  and  separating  ores 
is  described  in  Vol.  I  of  the  Geology  of  Wisconsin  very  clearly 
and  concisely  as  follows :  "The  ores  of  lead  and  zinc  as  they 
arrive  at  the  surface  are  sometimes  clean  and  pure  in  large 
masses  and  ready  for  market,  but  more  frequently  they  have 
to  imdergo  certain  operations  of  dressing  and  cleaning.  Lead 
ore  in  small  pieces  usually  comes  from  the  mine  mixed  with 
considerable  clay  and  "wash  dirt.''  It  is  cleaned  by  washing 
as  follows :  A  long  box  about  nine  inches  deep  and  open  on  the 
top  and  at  the  lower  end,  is  set  in  the  ground  at  a  moderate  slope 
and  a  stream  of  water  is  conducted  into  it  over  the  head  board 
at  the  upi>er  end.  The  ore  to  be  washed  is  placed  in  the  extrem- 
ity so  that  the  water  falls  upon  it.  The  operation  is  completed 
by  the  miner  shoveling  the  ore  against  the  stream  until  all  for^ 
eign  substances  are  removed.     Frequently,  however,  a  simple^' ' 
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wasliing  does  not  siifG<!G  for  the  preparation  of  ore,  especially 
if  more  than  one  kind  of  ore  is  present  in  the  mass  or  if  the  ore 
is  mixed  with  rock,  or  vein  material.  In  such  cases  it  is  cas- 
tomary  to  prepare  and  separate  the  ore  by  crushing  and  jigging. 
The  crushing  is  effected  either  by  a  rock  breaking  machine  such 
aa  "Blake's  rock  breaker,"  or  by  passing  it  through  a  pair  of 
rollers  operated  by  horse  power.  It  is  then  washed  and 
screened,  the  coarser  portion  recnisbed;  and  the  operation  of 
cleaning  and  separation  concludes  with  ji^ng,  which  is  ef- 
fected by  the  contrivance  described  as  follows;  The  jig  used 
in  the  lead  region  consists  usually  of  the  following  parts :  an  ex- 
terior deep  box  filled  with  water  and  an  interior  shallow  box  in 
which  the  ore  is  placed,  the  bottom  of  which  consists  usually  of 
an  iron  plate  pierced  with  fine  holes  to  permit  the  passage  of 
water  through  the  mass.  Xhe  box  is  connected  with  a  long  lever 
arm,  at  tho  end  of  which  tlio  workman  places  himself,  being 
able  to  reach  it  standing  on  his  toes,  with  liis  arms  extended 
above  his  head.  By  alternately  rising  and  falling  on  his  feet 
he  produces  a  slight  vertical  movement  of  the  interior  box  and 
its  contents.  The  contents  of  the  inner  box  being  suspended  in 
water  and  agitated  immediately  undei^  a  change  of  position, 
resulting  in  the  deposition  of  the  heaviest  material  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bos  and  the  lightest,  such  as  stone,  at  the  top.  After 
a  short  agitation  tho  inner  box  is  raised  from  tho  water  by  de- 
pressing and  fastening  the  lever  and  tlie  materials  are  removed. 
At  the  close  of  the  o])eration  tlie  water  is  drawn  off  from  tlie 
outer  box  through  tlie  plug  and  the  fine  ore,  which  may  have 
passed  the  sieve,  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

The  fall  of  bodies  in  water,  on  which  the  action  of 
the  machine  depends,  is  governed  first,  by  specific  gravity,  and 
second,  by  the  relative  size  of  the  pieces,  tlie  large  pieces  falling 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  because  the  resisting  surface  is  less 
in  proportion  to  their  weight,  llierefore,  when  the  materials 
to  be  separated  are  placed  in  the  jig  without  sufficient  previous 
classification,  according  to  size,  tlio  separation  cannot  be  per- 
fect. If,  however,  the  material  is  first  separated  bj  sieves  of 
various  sizes  and  each  size  treated  by  itself  in  the  jig,  the  sep- 
aration is  much  more  perfect,  as  they  then  arrange  themsellves 
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according  to  their  different  specific  gravities,"  Various  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  these  simple  devices  for  raising  and  sep- 
arating ore  Lave  been  in  use  in  the  mining  district,  but  these 
serve  to  illustrate  the  primitive  methods  which  have  been  in  use. 

In  Volume  II  of  the  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  published  in  1877, 
with  T.  C.  Chamberlain  as  chief  geologist,  maj.be  found  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  different  ranges,  mines  and  di^nga  lo- 
cated in  the  different  mining  districts  of  the  lead  region,  together 
with  a  statistical  report  of  Uio  amount  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  pro- 
duced in  each  district.  The  production  of  zinc  ore  from  1860 
to  1876  was  determined,  and  also  that  of  lead  ore  from  1862  to 
18T6,  The  use  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Wisconsin  district  began  in 
1860.  The  amount  of  zinc  ore,  therefore,  could  be  obtained 
from  the  smelting  furnaces  and  aacertained  with  a  great  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  production  of  lead  ore,  however,  even  at  that 
early  date  could  only  be  ascertained  approximately.  Owing  to 
the  changeable  character  of  the  industry  and  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  mine  owners  to  keep  and  preserve  records  of  the  differ- 
ent properties,  only  a  fair  estimate  could  be  obtained  in  many 
eases.  However,  a  great  deal  of  care  was  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  report,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  fairly  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  mount  of  ore  mined  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  be- 
tween the  dates  previously  referred  to. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  information  relating  to  the  out- 
put since  1876,  the  purpose  of  the  writer  has  been  to  ascertain 
as  accurately  as  the  limited  time  would  permit,  the  condition 
of  the  raining  industry  since  1876,  and  how  the  production  of 
ore  compares  with  the  production  prior  to  that  date.  The  in- 
formation has  been  procured  in  many  cases  under  diiEculties 
owing  to  the  failure  to  keep  and  preserve  records,  and  in  a  few 
cases  to  the  failure  of  mine  owners  to  grant  the  desired  informa- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  great  industry  may  be  benefited  by  the 
results  otained,  which  are  based  upon  reports  of  mine  owners, 
smelting  furnaces  and  railroad  companies.  Kotwith standing 
the  very  limited  time  allotted  for  the  completion  of  this  paper 
considerable  care  has  been  exercised  in  order  to  ^spert^ jn^  thc^ , 
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names  of  all  parties  operating  mines  in  the  lead  region.  Eat^ 
party,  so  far  as  ascertained,  lias  been  given  an  opportunity  of 
reporting  the  condition  of  his  mine  from  the  standpoint  of  dura- 
tion, amount  of  ore  produced,  number  of  men  employed,  etc. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  of  the  smaJler  mines  located  near  the 
outskirts  of  the  district,  concerning  which  the  writer  has  not 
been  able  to  gather  information.  There  are  also  a,  few  others 
which  have  not  been  reported  owing  to  failure  on  the  part  of 
mine  owners  to  comply  with  our  request.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  facts  already  gathered  will  serve  as  a  basis  from 
which  one  may  get  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  lead  and  zinc  industry  in  southwestern  Wisconsin, 

Between  forty  and  fifty  mines  have  been  reported  as  being 
operated  at  the  present  time.  Of  those  reported,  12  per  cent, 
were  opened  up  as  early  as  1840.  New  mines  were  gradually 
opened  up  in  various  parts  of  the  district  between  1840  and 
1890,  but  the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  mining  is  included 
between  1890  and  1902.  T.he  reports  show  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  mines  now  operated  had  their  b^inning  during  this 
period.  These  mines  which  began  operation  during  this  period 
have  been  operated  almost  continuously  and  are  among  the  best 
producers  of  the  region.  There  are  occasionally  mines  which 
have  been  worked  almost  continuously  for  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
but  instances  of  this  kind  are  very  rare.  In  most  instances  the 
older  di^ngs  have  been  worked  ofE  and  on  during  a  number  of 
years  and  later  discontinued  for  various  reasons  and  again  re- 
newed under  more  favorable  conditions  and  perhaps  imder  dif- 
ferent management.  It  is  this  intermittent  character  of  the 
mines,  together  with  the  failure  to  preserve  and  transmit  a  rec- 
ord of  the  output  which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  asceiv 
tain  more  than  approximately  what  the  output  has  been  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Even  a  fair  estimate  would  be 
impossible  if  one  were  compelled  to  rely  solely  upon  the  state- 
ments of  mine  owners.  Fortunately  there  are  methods  of  ob- 
taining more  exact  information,  which  have  been  employed,  and 
which  will  be  mentioned  later  on  in  this  paper. 

The  numher  of  men  employed  in  the  different  mines  depends 
manifestly  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  work  is  being  carried 
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OD,  In  some  of  the  smaller  diggings,  which  are  being  worted 
odIj  a  portion  of  the  year,  for  example,  during  the  winter  when 
agricultural  pursuits  are  impossible,  only  three  or  four  men  are 
employed.  In  some  of  the  larger  mines,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  controlled  by  incorporated  companies  which  have 
purchased  modem  machinery  for  hoisting  and  separating  the 
ore,  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  men  are  employed,  and  the  mines 
are  worked  night  and  day.  The  diangeable  character  of  the 
mines  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the  average  number  of  men 
actually  employed  in  the  lead  and  zinc  region.  Judging  from 
reports  of  mine  ownera,  however,  there  are  at  present  no  less 
than  six  hundred  men  employed  in  mining  lead  and  zinc  ore  in 
southwestern  Wisconsin.  If  every  individual  engaged  in  min- 
ing during  a  portion  of  tlie  year  was  taken  into  account  and  the 
number  determined  exactly,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
greatly  exceed  that  number.  At  all  events  it  is  an  industry 
which  demands  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  state  and  de- 
serves all  the  assistance  that  can  be  given  by  the  Wisconsin  1^8- 
lature  in  the  way  of  promoting  its  development. 

The  depth  to  which  the  different  mines  are  being  worked 
varies  very  greatly.  In  a  few  cases  lead  and  zinc  ores  are  Being 
removed  at  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.  This,  however,  represents 
an  extreme  case.  In  most  instances  the  depth  of  woridng  varies 
from  75  feet  to  150  feet,  and  in  a  few  mines  the  ore  is  being 
hoisted  from  a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet. 

The  manner  of  removing  the  ore  depends  largely  upon  topo- 
graphical conditions.  In  a  few  instances  where  the  topography 
is  rough  the  ore  is  removed  by  laerely  tunneling  into  the  side  of 
the  hill.  In  most  of  the  mines,  however,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  employ  some  kind  of  hoisting  apparatus.  A  large  majority 
of  the  mines  are  still  using  very  primitive  apparatus  for  hoist- 
ing, pumping,  and  separating  the  ore,  such  as  that  already  de- 
scribed. Mining  companies  are  seeing  the  necessity  of  ma- 
chinery of  great  efficiency,  however,  and  are  rapidly  replacing 
primitive  machinery  by  steam  and  gasoline  engines  and  suita- 
ble machinery  for  pumping  out  the  excess  of  water  and  hoist- 
ing the  ore.  At  least  25%  of  the  mines  of  any  importance 
have  already  been  provided  with  steam  or  gasoline  engines,     .  • 
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either  for  hoisting  or  pumping,  or  both  combined.  A  small 
number  of  the  mines  have  already  been  provided  with  steam 
crushing  machinery,and  in  very  few  instances  magnetic  sepa- 
rators are  being  used.  Although  such  machinery  is  only  rarely 
in  use,  other  mining  companies  have  signified  their  intentions 
of  introducing  more  efiicient  machinery  in  the  near  future.  It 
will  not  be  long,  therefore,  before  the  metallic  wealth  of  south- 
western Wisconsin  will  be  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  its  real  importance  among  the  different  resources  of  the 
state. 

In  order  that  the  average  reader  may  form  a  clear  idea  of 
the  machinery  which  is  being  used  in  some  of  the  most  modem 
equipped  mines  of  the  lead  and  zinc  district  the  apparatus  will 
be  described  in  detail.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
a  modem  equipped  mine  does  not  mean  an  especially  rich  de- 
posit of  ore. .  The  most  primitive  kind  of  machinery  may  be 
operated  above  the  richest  deposit  of  ore.  The  reason  the  fol- 
lowing mines  were  chosen  are  three  in  number:  (1)  Because 
they  are  about  as  well  equipped  as  any  others  in  the  district ; 
(2)  because  they  represent  separate  mining  districts,  and  (3) 
because  the  owners  have  very  kindly  furnished  us  with  accurate 
and  complete  reports  concerning  them. 

The  Empire  Mine. — This  mine  is  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city  of  Platteville.  It  is  practically  a  new  mine.  The 
machinery  was  first  put  in  operation  April  13,  1899,  It  is 
operated  by  the  Platteville  I^ead  and  Zinc  Co,  The  machinery 
in  operation  at  this  mine  includes  a  22  horse  power  gasoline 
engine,  a  Ledwood  bolster,  and  a  16-inch  Cornish  pump.  The 
fan  is  revolved  at  1,700  revolutions  per  minute  to  force  air  into 
the  pipe.  On  March  15,  1902,  this  company  had  contracted 
for  a  $6,000  mill,  to  be  in  running  order  June  1,  1902.  Dur^ 
ing  the  winter  of  1901  and  1902  tliere  were  3S  men  employed, 
with  a  pay  roll  of  $800  per  month.  During  the  coming  sum- 
mer there  were  to  be  50  or  more  men  employed.  The  entire 
force  is  composed  of  one  shift  per  day  of  eight  hours. 

Trego  Mine,  No.  1. — This  mine  is  situated  about  four  miles 
east  of  Cuba  City  and  has  been  controlled  by  the  Tr'^o  Mining 
Company  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.     For  about  sis  years 
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prior  to  November  1,  1900  this  mine  was  worked  in  the  r^jular 
old-fashioned  manner  and  the  output  was  small  The  plant, 
which  had  already  been  erected  May  3,  1902,  ia  valued  at 
$25,000.  The  ore  is  hoisted  by  means  of  steel  ore  cars,  which 
are  conveyed  to  the  surface  by  a  r^ular  mining  cage  or  eleva- 
tor. These  cars  are  dumped  into  the  mill,  which  handles  about 
200  tons  of  ore  in  nine  hours,  producing  about  forty  tons  of 
zinc  blende  and  iron  pyrites  mixed.  This  product  is  then 
roasted  to  render  the  iron  pyrites  magnetic,  passed  through 
electric  separating  machines,  which  bring  the  magnetic  iron  into 
the  field  of  electro  magnets  to  which  it  is  immediately  at- 
tracted and  thus  removed  from  the  ore.  This  plant  is  unique 
in  character  and  well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  ore,  bearing  a 
considerable  percentage  of  iron  pyrites.  The -working  force 
comprisee  60  men  in  each  24  hours,  who  handle  about  200  tons 
of  material  and  produce  about  75  to  100  tons  of  finished  zinc 
blende  per  week. 

The  foregoing  facts  concerning  only  two  of  a  considerable 
number  of  what  may  be  termed  well-equipped  mines,  serve  to 
show  the  recent  tendency  toward  a  more  rapid  development  of 
the  lead  and  zinc  industry. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  aim  has  been  to  ascertain 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  output  for  the  entire  district  The 
lack  of  continuity,  however,  in  the  operation  of  many  of  the 
mines,  together  with  the  faihire  to  keep  and  preserve  records, 
show  clearly  that  an  estamate  based  entirely  upon  the  reports  of 
mine  owners  must  be  very  unsatisfactoiy.  While  these  reports 
have  been  of  great  value  for  the  collection  of  other  data,  they 
have  been  of  little  service  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of 
lead  and  zinc  ore  produced  at  the  present  time.  The  difficulty 
has  been  overcome,  however,  through  the  assistance  of  the  differ- 
ent railroad  companies  which  have  in  the  past  transported  ore 
from  the  .various  shipping  stations  in  the  district.  Reports 
furnished  by  the  auditors  of  the  difEerent  companies  show  very 
accurately  the  amount  of  ore  taken  from  shipping  stations  dur- 
ing the  period  from  June  30,  1896,  to  March  31,  1909.  Ac- 
cording to  these  reports,  287,891,333  pounds  of  lead  and  zinc 
ore  were  shipped  from  the  Wisconsin  district  by  the  Illinois 
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Central  Railroad  Co.,  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Bailroad 
Co.,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ilailroad  Co.  dur- 
ing that  period.  This  amount  of  ore,  combined  with  a  amall 
quantity  which  is  hauled  by  team  and  smelted  within  the  dia- 
trict,  chiefly  by  the  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,  repreaenta  quite  ac- 
curately the  entire  amount  of  lend  and  zinc  ore  mined  wifliin 
the  lead  and  zinc  region  of  southwestern  Wisconsin  during  the 
last  five  years  and  nine  months. 

The  following  smelters  have  been  in  the  market  for  Wiscon- 
sin  zinc  ores  at  one  time  or  another : 

The  Illinois  Zinc  Co.,  Peru,  111. 

The  Wenona  Zinc  Co.,  Wenona,  111. 

The  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

The  Wauk^an  Zinc  Co.,  Waukegan,  111. 

The  Sandoval  Zinc  Co.,  Sandoval,  III. 

The  Ingalls  Zinc  Co.,  Ingalls,  Ind. 

Page,  Krauss  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Matthiessin  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Co.,  La  Salle,  111. 

Owing  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  some  of  these  companies 
to  furnish  ua  a  complete  statement  of  the  amount  of  zinc  ore 
smelted  by  them,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  determine  the  sep- 
arate amounts  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  produced  in  the  lead  and  zinc 
district.  AVe  feel  greatly  indebted,  however,  to  moat  of  these 
companies  for  the  excellent  reports  which  they  have  furnished, 
and  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  them  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  form  his  own  estimate : 

Wenona  Zinc  Co. — This  plant  began  operations  in  1892,  and 
has  been  operated  about  six  years.  The  or©  used  largely  comes 
from  Missouri.  The  estimate  of  Wisconsin  ore  used  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
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Mineral  Point  Zinc   Co. — The  amount  of  Wisconsin  ore 
smelted  by  the  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.  ia  as  follows : 


10,977 
14.3I» 


Wmihegan  Zinc  Co. — This  plant  b^^an  operations  at  North 
Chicago,  formerly  called  Sonth  Waukegan,  in  June,  18&5.  The 
consumption  of  Wisconsin  ores  up  to  April  30,  1902,  ia  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Page  £  Knuuss. — The  amount  of  WiacouBin  ore  purchased 
annually  by  this  company  is  estimated  at  2,500  tons. 

Matthxessen  <&  Hegeler  Zinc  Co. — Tlie  amount  of  Wisconsin 
zinc  ore  purchased  by  this  company  from  1876  to  1901  is  as 
follows : 
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Manifestly  the  most  reliable  source  of  information  in  the 
determination  of  the  a^r^ate  output  of  the  district  is  the  re- 
ports of  the  different  railroad  companies.  Their  reports  show 
that  during  the  five  years  and  nine  months  from  June  3,  1896, 
to  March  31,  1903,  the  total  output  greatly  exceeded  287,- 
891,533  pounds  of  ore  and  would,  no  doubt,  reach  300,000,000 
pounds.  The  report  of  Moses  Strong,  published  in  Vol.  II,  of 
the  Geolc^  of  Wisconsin,  shows  the  total  production  of  lead 
and  zinc  ore,  from  1860  to  1876,  to  have  been  445,364,933 
pounds.  In  comparing  these  amounts  we  find  that  the  amount 
of  lead  and  zinc  ore  mined  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  during 
the  five  years  and  nine  months  prior  to  March  31,  1903,  equalled 
67  per  cent  of  the  total  output  for  the  sixteen  years  prior  to 
1876. 

In  tho  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  contained  in  this  paper 
it  has  been  uecessaiy  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  The  aim  has 
been,  however,  to  mention  some  of  the  most  important  facts 
bearing  upon  the  subject  and  to  so  arrange  them  that  they  may 
appeal  to  the  average  reader.  If,  after  reading  its  contents,  he 
has  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  geology  of  the  region  and  the 
way  in  which  scientific  research  has  aided  in  the  development  of 
our  resources,  together  with  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  occur- 
rence of  ores,  the  methods  of  treating  them,  and  finally  the  im- 
portance of  this  industry  among  the  others  of  the  state,  the 
author's  purpose  will  have  been  fully  accomplished. 
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PART  X. 


Factory  Inspection. 


The  work  embraced  under  the  term  Factory  Inspection  may 
be  said  to  consist  o£  enforcing  the  lawa  which  regulate  tEe  con- 
ditions in  factories,  workshops  and  many  other  places  where  the 
safety  of  individuals  or  the  public  at  large  require  such  regula- 
tions. The  actual  work  of  enforcing  these  laws  is  performed 
by  the  factory  inspectors.  Briefly  speaking,  the  duties  oi  the 
inapectora  in  this  respect  consist  of  visiting  each  place  embraced 
by  the  so  called  factory  laws,  and  through  an  inspection  of  the 
same,  ascertain  whether  the  conditions  there  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  When  violations  are  discovered  they  must  go 
still  further.  It  is  their  dnty  to  see  that  all  such  violations  are 
corrected.  To  this  end  they  are  even  authorized  to  institute 
and  maintain  prosecutions  before  the  courts.  The  inspectors 
must  also  report  in  full  to  this  Bureau  upon  the  condition  of  all 
places  inspected,  and  show  in  detail  all  other  acta  perfonned  by 
them  in  their  oiBclal  capacity. 

The  so  called  factory  laws,  which  it  is  oxir  duty  to  enforce, 
cover  a  good  deal  of  ground.  In  a  general  way  it  can  be  said 
that  they  relate  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  factories  and  shops,  and  to  the  safety  in  other  public 
or  semi-publie  buildings.  The  provisions,  however,  are  so  nu- 
merous that  they  cannot  possibly  be  given  here  in  detail. 

A  fairly  good  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  work  may 
be  had  from  the  following  statement,  which  is  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral instructions  to  the  inspectors:  ,  ^    ,^,  ,,  \^,v,^,^,^ 
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The  duties  of  the  inspectors  consist  mainly  of  enforcing  the 
Bocalled  factory  laws ;  tha.t  is,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  om- 
dition  of  employment  in  factories  and  workshope,  including 
places  where  cigars,  cigarettes  and  gannents  or  wearing  apparel 
of  all  kinds  are  made;  building  operations,  mercantile  establish- 
ments, offices,  summer  or  beer  gardens,  bowling  alleys  and 
other  places ;  alao  the  laws  which  require  fire  escapes,  outward 
swinging  doors  and  other  safety  appliancea  on  public  buildings, 
such  as  hotels,  tenement  houses,  boarding  houses,  school  houses, 
opera  housee,  assembly  halls,  office  buildings,  hospitals, 
churchee,  etc. 

The  laws  in  question  will  be  found  in  the  Wisconsin  statutes 
of  1898  and  in  the  session  laws  of  1899  and  1901.  They  have 
also  been  compiled  in  a  pamphlet  of  convenient  form,  fully  in- 
dexed, for  the  use  of  the  inspectors.  Each  inspector  is  required 
to  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  these  laws  as  a  necessary  prep- 
aration for  his  duties. 

In  order  to  enforce  these  laws  and  to  prevent  their  violation, 
frequent  inspections  are  necessary ;  that  is,  the  inspectors  must 
visit  the  different  places  and  thoroughly  examine  every  part  and 
condition  that  comes  within  the  laws  and  pertains  to  the  safety 
of  those  who  are  employed  in  or  live  there,  as  well  as  of  the  pub- 
lic in  general.  Each  place  should  be  inspected  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  especially  necessary  to  give  the  closest  attention  to 
places  where  women  and  children  are  employed. 

The  inspectors  are  provided  with  blank  reports,  one  of  which 
must  be  filled  out  at  the  time  of  inspection  for  each  building  or 
place  inspected.  A  copy  of  all  such  reports  must  be  forwarded 
daily  or  weekly  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  at  Madison.  In 
addition  to  this  the  inspectors  must  also  make  weekly  reports 
upon  their  work  on  a  special  blank  which  is  provided  for  that 
purpose.  Daily  or  weekly  reports  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
effective  work,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors,  but  in  the 
offica 

In  filling  out  the  reports  certain  rules  should  be  observed. 
For  instance,  when  for  obvious  reasons  no  answer  to  a  question 
in  the  blanks  is  necessary  or  can  be  had,  the  blank  space  should 

be  filled  in  with  a  line,  thus, 

When,  however,  an 
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answer  is  required  or  appropriate,  it  slionld  be  given  even  if  an 
answer  to  the  same  effect  has  been  given  in  another  part  of  the 
blank. 

Where  personal  examination  as  to  any  question  appearing  on 
the  blanks  will  determine  the  facts,  such  examination  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made.  It  ia  not  the  policy  of  the  law  to  rely  upon 
employers'  statements  that  no  employees  are  under  the  age  of 
ii  years;  that  a  re^Kter  is  kept  of  najnes,  ages,  and  addresses  o£ 
those  under  16;  that  minors  are  physically  fit  for  work;  that 
minors  have  filed  affidavits  or  permits;  that  fire  escapes  have 
balconies  attached ;  that  proper  hose  attachments  are  provided ; 
that  doors  swing  out  or  that  tlie  windows  or  floors  are  of  certain 
dimensions.  These  are  given  only  as  illustrations,  Hiere  are, 
of  course,  certain  questions  propounded  on  the  blanks  that  can 
be  answered  only  by  the  employer  (tlie  trutli  of  which  can  not 
be  detected  by  an  examination  however  rigid),  but  all  other 
answers  are  expected  to  be  those  of  the  inspector  and  to  result 
from  actual  and  thorough  inspection. 

Answers  to  inquiries  relating  to  the  she  of  rooms  or  windows 
should  be  given  accurately  after  you  have  personally  taken  the 
measurmenta,  as  such  answers  will  be  used  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  space  that  is  allowed  to  each  employee, 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  room,  the  percentage  of  window 
area  to  floor  space,  etc.  Measurements  taken  at  previous  in- 
spections or  furnished  by  the  occupant  of  the  premises  should 
not  be  relied  upon. 

It  is  very  important  lo  have  answers  to  a  set  of  questions  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  The  inquiries  may  appear  unimpor- 
tant, but  each  one  has  a  definite  object,  and  careless  answers 
make  the  report  more  or  less  valueless. 

The  answers  should  be  brief,  of  course,  but  still  should  be 
complete  enough  to  disclosfj  the  situation.  The  files  of  the  Bu- 
reau furnish  abundant  examples  of  incomplete  answers.  One 
will  illustrate:  Tlie  question  apearing  u^xin  the  blank  was — 
"Number  of  doors  in  each  case  which  swing  out,  slide  or  swing 
in  ?"  The  answer  filled  in  this  question  read,  "In,"  showing 
that  the  inspector  failed  to  comprehend  the  full  scope  of  the 
question.  l  .|„zc.  byCoOglc 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  blanks  which  are  intaideJ  for  re- 
ports for  inspection  vary  considerably.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  In  the  first  place,  bnildings  of  nearly  all  classes 
are  included,  and  these  vary  Ixith  in  construction  and  purpose 
for  which  they  are  used.  Thon  a^ain,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  tlie  nature  and.number  of  the  provisions  by  which 
the  different  places  are  affected.  A  factory,  for  instance,  dif- 
fers greatly  from  a  mercautilo  oHtablishment  and  is  affected  by 
more  and  different  provisions. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  was  necessary  to  classify  the 
places  to  be  inspected  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  buildings 
used  and  the  business  carried  on  in  thera  as  according  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  laws  by  which  they  are  affected,  and  also  to  pre- 
pare a  separate  set  of  blanks  for  each  of  these  classes.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  the  questions  in  each  blank  are  so  framed 
and  arranged  that  the  answers  to  them,  if  carefully  made,  will 
necessarily  show  the  condition  of  the  building,  or  place  to  whidi 
they  apply. 

By  the  word  "factory"  is  generally  meant  a  larger  shop  or 
one  which  is  driven  or  operated  by  mechajiical  power,  and  by 
work  shop,  as  usually  understood,  a  smaller  shop  where  hand  la- 
bor predominates.  As  to  the  blanks  for  these  two  classes  of 
places,  the  one  intended  for  the  former  is  larger  and  more  com- 
plete than  the  one  for  the  smaller  shops.  This  distinction  be- 
tween factory  and  work  shop,  however,  is  difficult  to  maintain 
in  actual  practice.  So  much  depends  upon  the  location  and 
surrounding  circumstances,  that  no  distinct  line  can  in  every 
case  be  drawn  for  the  purposes  of  inspection.  As  between  other 
places,  such  as  hotels,  opera  houses,  etc.,  tlie  distinction  is  usu- 
ally more  clearly  defined,  though  in  some  cases  even  here  the 
facts  are  such  that  it  i^hard  to  tell  just  how  to  classify  them. 

One  blank  inspection  report  should  be  filled  out  for  each 
building  inspected,  regardless  of  ownership  or  whether  used  in 
connection  with  other  buildings  or  not.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  blank  to  bo  used  for  reporting  upon 
factories  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  that  the  questions  in  the 
first  of  tliese,  or  part  I,  arc  such  that  the  answers  must  cover 
the  business  of  the  finn  as  a  whole,  no  matter  ho7  )firg&  t|]^  firm 
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is  and  how  many  buildings  it  occupies,  while  the  questione  in 
part  II  relate  to  the  aaidition  or  facts  in  one  particular  build- 
ing only.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  especially,  because  it 
will  tend  to  save  labor.  For  firms  having  more  than  one  build- 
ing and  for  winch  therefore  more  than  one  blank  must  be  used, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  fill  out  or  use  part  I,  except  in  one  of 
the  blanks.  This,  as  said,  for  the  reason  that  part  I  relates  to 
the  whole  plant,  while  part  II  relates  to  one  of  the  buildings 
only. 

As  emphasized  already,  the  inspection  should  be  personal  and 
thorough.  Ifere  statements  as  to  the  condition  of  interested 
parties  are  seldom  reliable,  and  therefore  not  wanted.  In  all 
cases  where  irregularities  or  violations  of  the  law  are  met  with, 
the  inspector  should  make  a  close  investigation  of  the  same,  and 
as  soon  as  he  has  learned  the  real  situation,  he  should  fake  the 
matter  up  directly  with  tlie  .  proprietor  or  superintendent  in 
chai^  and  with  him  talk  over  and  surest  the  necessary 
changes.  To  come  to  a  clear  and  definite  understanding  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  while  on  the  ground  is  always  indiapensi- 
ble  to  effective  work,  A  good,  frank  and  open  talk  between  the 
inspector  and  party  in  charge  also  leads  to  much  better  feeling 
on  the  part,  of  both  sides  and  establishes  a  confidence  that  other^ 
wise  is  apt  to  be  lacking. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  inspection,  the  inspector  should 
also  mail  to  each  firm  where  violations  have  been  made  a  state- 
ment showing  in  detail  all  such  violations  and  request  that  the 
necessary  improvements  be  made.  Such  statements  are  usu- 
ally called  orders.  They  are  also  required  by  law  and  can  be 
made  on  a  blank  provided  for  that  purpose. 

All  violations  of  the  law  should  also  be  reported  to  this  Bu- 
-reau  on  tlie  insjMicfion  blank  filled  out  for  the  building  where 
they  were  discovered.  Appropriate  space  in  the  blank  is  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose,  either  immediately  after  eacli  set  of 
questions,  as  in  tlic  case  of  factory  inspection  blank,  or  at  the 
bottom,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  otlier  blanks.  All  actions 
taken  by  the  inspeeti)rs  should  be  reported  to  the  Bureau  in  the 
place  designated  for  this  purpose. 

lu  order  to  bo  ablo  to  proiierly  perfonn  their  duties  aiid.thniQlc 
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be  of  some  value  to  the  state,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
inspectors  should  be  interested  in  their  work  and  that  they 
,  should  study  it  closely.  Their  duties  are  not  those  of  a  police 
officer  only,  but  are  largely  of  a  reformatory  character.  Not 
only  must  they  be  fully  familiar  with  the  laws  they  are  chaj^ed 
to  enforce,  but  they  must  know  how  to  enforce  them  wisely.  A 
good  inspector  must  know  all  about  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  guarding  dangerous  machinery,  the  moat  effective  methods  of 
sanitation,  the  kind  of  fire  escapes,  etc.,  which  best  serves  the 
purpose,  how  to  find,  with  the  least  amount  of  friction  and  de- 
lay, those  children  that  are  illegally  employed,  even  though  they 
claim  to  be  old  enough  and  may  have  papers  to  that  effect. 

These  are  only  a  few  illustrations  of  what  is  required  of  the 
inspectors.  The  inspectors  to  be  successful,  must  be  able  to  Mi- 
ter upon  their  work  in  the  right  spirit,  must  have  good  judg- 
ment and  know  how  to  get  on  with  men.  They  must  be  so  fa- 
miliar with  the  law  and  with  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  laws 
are  violated,  tliat  their  position  in  this  respect  will  be  above 
criticism.  Those  who  operate  or  manage  factoriee  and  with 
whom  the  inspectors  must  deal,  are  experts  in  such  matters,  and 
unless  the  inspectors  know  as  mudi  or  are  fully  competent,  they 
are  immediately  at  a  disadvantage,  if  not  made  to  appear  ridicu- 
lous. 

-  The  inspectors  should  be  firm  and  courteous,  as  well  as  welt 
informed.  Cases  where  they  must  show  authority,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law,  are  met  with  now  and  then, 
but,  unless  provoked  by  the  conduct  or  incompetency  on  the 
part  of  the  inspectors,  such  cases  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

The  inspectors  are  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Statistics.  This  Bureau  is  charged  witt  many  duties  be- 
sides enforcing  tlie  factory  laws  and  in  which  the  inapectors 
may  have  to  assist.  For  instance,  they  may  be  called  upon  by 
the  Bureau  to  gatlier  statistics  and  other  facts.  Under  the  law 
it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  in  Milwaukee  to  assist  the 
superinendent  of  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  in  his  work. 

All  work   performed  l>y  the   inspectors   in  the  line  of  their 
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duties  must  be  reported  to  the  Bureau  either  on  blanks  pre- 
pared for  thia  purpose  or  by  letter. 

Wheo  in  doubt  as  to  the  course  to  take^  or  confronted  with 
questions  which  they  do  not  like  to  decide  upon  their  own  re- 
sponBibility,  the  inspectors  should  immediately  put  themealvee 
in  commnnieation  with  the  Bureau. 

The  following  blanks  are  among  the  most  important  of  those 
which  will  be  used  by  the  inspectors. 

Form  No.  I  will  be  used  in  the  inspection  of  factories.  This 
blank  covers  eight  pages  and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  of  these,  or  part  I,  relates  to  the  plant  as  a  whole,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  buildings  occupied  by  it.  The  second 
part,  or  part  II,  is  intended  for  one  building  only ;  that  is,  one 
copy  of  part  II  will  be  filled  out  for  each  building — not  plant — 
inspected. 

Form  No.  II  is  intended  for  workshops  only,  or  smaller 
shops,  which  can  not  properly  be  classed  as  factories.  As 
stated  above  the  distinction  between  factories  and  workshops  is 
not  very  definite  and  therefore  lai^ly  one  of  judgment.  In  a 
general  way  it  can  be  said  that  establishments  which  employ 
steam  or  other  mechanical  power  as  motive  power  should  be 
classed  as  factories. 

Form  No.  Ill  should  be  used  in  the  inspection  of  cigar  fac- 
tories, or  places  where  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.,  are  made.  Theee 
places  are  affected  by  the  factory  laws  in  general,  especially  by 
Chapter  79  of  the  Laws  of  1899  and  Chapter  239  of  the  Laws  of 
1901. 

Form  No.  IV  is  intended  for  "sweat  shops"  or  places  where 
garments  or  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds  are  manufactured. 
This  blank  will  not  have  to  be  used  to  any  great  extent  outside 
of  Milwaukee. 

Form  No.  V  will  be  used  in  the  inspection  of  hotels,  lodging, 
boarding  and  tenement  houses. 

Form  No.  VI  should  be  used  in  reporting  upon  opera  houses, 
hailsj  schools,  offices,  storage,  churches,  hospital*  and  otJier  pub- 
lic buildings. 

Form  No.  VII  is  intended  for  use  in  inspection  and  report- 
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ing  upon  mercantile  establishments  or  department  stores,  whole- 
sale houses,  etc 

Form  No.  VIII  will  be  used  when  reporting  upon  the  condi- 
tion in  building  operations  or  places  of  work  where  buildings 
are  either  constructed,  altered  or  repaired.  (See  Chapter  280, 
Laws  of  1901.) 

Forms  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII,  reapectivelj,  are  stitched 
together  into  packages,  each  one  of  which  contains  10  blank 
reports.  This  was  done  for  the  sake  of  conveniencse  only.  It 
(Joes  not  mean  that  those  in  each  package  should  be  kept  to- 
gether after  being  completed  unless  it  is  convenient  to  do  so. 
Blanks  which  are  completed  can  be  torn  off  and  sent  in  at  any 
time  during  the  week, 

■  The  blank  form  for  Orders  for  Changes  is  also  stitched. 
This  form  should  in  all  eases  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  for 
the  party  to  whom  mad©  and  one  to  he  kept  by  the  inspector  im- 
til  ordered  in  by  the  bureau.  The  part  to  be  sent  out  is  per- 
forated and  can  thus  be  easily  separated  from  that  to  be  kept  on 
file. 

In  filling  out  these  orders,  the  labor  of  writing  out  the  extra 
copy  may  be  saved  by  the  use  of  a  carbon  to  be  inserted  between 
the  leaves. 

There  is  also  a  blank  form  for  weelcly  reports  of  all  the  work 
done.  This  should  be  made  out  at  the  end  of  each  week  and 
immediately  for^varded  to  the  bureau.  This  blank  should  show 
in  appropriate  places  for  each  day  during  the  week  the  number 
of  places  or  buildings  inspected,  the  number  of  orders  issued 
and  su^estions  made,  and  all  other  duties  performed  by  the 
inspectors.  Detailed  directions  as  to  the  use  of  this  blank  will 
be  found  on  the  first  page  of  the  same. 

In  these  instructions  is  found  what  is  expected  of  the  inspect- 
ors, and  this  in  turn  certainly  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon 
the  nature  of  their  duties  or  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  reports 
of  tiie  inspectors  upon  factories  must  show  the  number  and  of 
tlio  buildings  occupied,  the  number  of  persons  employed,  the 
nimiber  of  boilers  and  amount  and  kind  of  power  used.  These 
facts  arc  of  value  chiefly  for  statistical  purposes.  Then  again, 
they  must  sliow  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  the  niunbra:  and 
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condition  of  the  fire  escapes,  standpipes,  stairways,  elevators 
and  hoists,  signals,  machinery  requiring  protection,  polishing 
wheels,  vats,  doors,  seats  for  women,  and  the  sanitaiy  cODdition 
in  general.  They  are  also  inquiring  about  the  number  of  chil- 
dren employed,  tho  nnmbcr  of  accidents  that  have  occurred 
within  a  specified  time,  and  tlic  hours  of  labor.  The  reports 
must  also  show  what  action  was  taken  when  any  of  these  things 
wore  in  such  condition  as  to  render  tlie  situation  unsafe  or  dan- 
gerous, or,  when  children  under  the  legal  age  were  found.  This 
is  only  a  part  of  what  the  inspectors  have  to  look  after  in  the 
factories  alono  but  it  helps  to  illustrate  what  was  said  in  the  in- 
structions. 

The  facts  thus  reported  by  the  inspectors  were  compiled  in 
tho  bureau,  and  some  of  the  more  important  results  obtained 
from  this  are  ]iresented  in  tlio  folloiving  pages : 

The  first  table  in  order  shows  in  detail,  by  cities  and  towns, 
the  name,  business,  number  of  buildings  occupied,  number  of 
persons  employed,  number  of  boilers,  and  amount  of  power 
used  by  each  establishment  inspected,  outside  of  cigar  factories 
and  shops  wliere  garments  are  made.  As  this  includes  the  de- 
tailed record  of  3,059  establishments  it  must  of  necessity  occupy 
a  great  deal  of  space.  In  fact  it  covers  the  greater  proportion 
of  this  part  of  the  report.  The  facts  it  contains,  however,  are 
of  considerable  value,  amounting  practically  to  a  directory  of 
the  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  state.  By  this  is  not 
meant  that  it  includes  the  name,  etc.,  of  every  shop  in  the  state 
where  articles  are  made  or  repaired,  for  this  it  does  not.  But 
it  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  more  important  plants,  and  in 
many  cases  will  he  found  to  be  of  great  value. 

The  second  table  in  order  is  a  summary  of  the  first,  or  the 
one  that  precedes  it.  It  shows  for  each  city  or  place  of  location 
the  total  number  of  establishments,  buildings,  persons  em- 
ployed, boilers,  and  power  used.  This  table  includes  242 
places,  and,  by  showing  tho  relative  importance  of  each,  will  be 
found  interesting. 

The  third  table  in  order  shows  the  total  by  industries.  The 
establishments  included  in  the  iirat  table  were  classified  by  in- 
dustries as  well  as  by  cities  and  tJie  totals  for  each  industry  ol>- 
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tained.  These  totals,  as  Baid,  are  given  in  the  third  tabl&  Hie 
table  includes  71  industries  and  is  interesting  from  several 
points  of  view. 

Besides  the  three  tables  thus  described  this  part  also  includes 
many  other  facts  which  were  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors.  Thus  the  totals  for  the  cigar  factories  have  been 
briefly  analyzed.  Considerable  space  has  been  given  to  a  more 
complete  analysis  of -the  reports  of  2,895  of  the  establishm^its 
which  are  included  in  the  above  three  tables.  And  a  few 
pages  have  been  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  in- 
spectors. 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


LocatioD,  Name  and  BailuesB. 


ABBOTTSPORD.  CI^KK  CO.- 

Abbottrford  Creamery  

WIbcodbId  Central  Bliop   


ALMENA,  BARRON  CO.- 

Almena  Creamery 

DDld  &  Idlsh.  Saw  UUI  .. 

Totals  


Almond  Wagon  Works,  Tht»,   Wngona,  ete.   .. 
Totals 

AMBRY,  POLK  CO.- 

Amery  Electric  Co.,  Light 

City  Water  Works  

Corey  &  Gain,  rped  Mill  


ANTIGO,    LANGLADE  CO.- 
Antlgo  Brewing  Co..   Brewery 
Antlga  Electric  LIgbt  Plant,  I. 
Antlgo  Herald     l-nbllahlng 


.Ight  . 


AUCJgo  neraiu,     j-uuiiHuing     

Antlgo  Journal,   PubllHblng   

Antlgo  Mfg.  Co.,  Staves  

Antlgo  Repulillcan.   Pabllsblng  

Antlgo  Steam  Lnnndry,   LnimUry 

Cltlaena'  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery   

Crocker  Chair  Co.,  Chairs  

FroBt  Veneer  Seating  Co..  Veneering  .. 

Kellogg,  T.  D..  Mrg.  .Co.,  rtaning  

KlngHbnry  &   HenBhaw,    Flour   

KIngBbiiry  &  lionahaw.  Saw  Mill   

NelBOD  rfnnlUE  Mill  Cn.,  Planing  Mil]  . 

News  Items.  FahllBblng  

Pioneer  iron  Works.  Kcpalrlng  

TotalB  


AUROftAVILLB,  WAUSHARA  CO.- 

Aorora  Peed  Mill.  The.  Pcefl  

Anroravllle   Creamery    

TotalB  


t=WBter;  t=Oas;  I=Hnod;  "•^Leased. 


..,Slc 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 
ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


LocatioD,  Name  aail  Budaesa. 


Ualdwi] 

Baldwlu  Crtl— -,    , 

Ualdfflu  Light  &  Wi 


_ .  ,  ClibuHe 

try  Cu 

-    — [Jo.,  Ll«hi  . 


Baldwlu  KoUer  MlUa,  I'lour  . 
llecblnk,  Ili-rnian,  I'lnnlns  . 
Jarstad,   V.,    Eleralor  

ThompHou  llnja..   Wasoun  ... 

Wla.  Klevntor  (.'o.,  Klavntor 
Totala   


BANGOll,  LA  ClIOSSE  CO.— 
ilUBsa  Brewing  Co.,  The,  Brewer;  . 
Independeut,  i'riullug 


BAIUBOO,  SAUK  CO.- 

Altpeler,  Owcnr,  Boltllng   

Baralioo  Creumery  Cu 

Baraboo  Oog  &  Elec.  Lt.  Co.,  Light  .. 

Baralioo  Iron  Works,   Iron   

Baralioo  t^lcain  Dye  Wurka,  Dyeing  ., 

Baraboo  Htcatn   Luundry   

Baraboo  Towel    Mills.   Towela    

Baraboo  Water   WorkH,   Water   

C.  &  N.  W.  11)-.  Shops,  Itoiind  House 


llrar.  ir.  C,  Woodworking  ... 
Itoyr,  L,  K.,  Milling  Co..  Floui 
iHluud  WooIgh  Co.,  Wuolcna  .. 

Mani-heslpr  ^...,  Kluur  

Moeller,  H.,  &  Son,  Wneona  . 
Reul,  (ieo.  M.,  'Woodworking  . 
HlchJatid.  Geo.,  Druw«ry  


Barron  Holler  Mllla,  Flour  

Bnrron  Blnvc  &  HPBdIng  Co.,   Stiives  . 
" .— ..f  g^  Eiee.l.lght  Co..  Wal 


BARRnX   ..CO.— 


.-=r.aB:  I=IIand;  "^L^aMd. 


.,„^^lc 


•in 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED, 


Loeat[oa.  Nmna  ai 


BAYFIELD.   BAIFIKLD   CO— 
BtKitli.  A.,  &  fn..   FiBh,   Kc. 

Boutin,  fi.   L-   VIhI,    

Kolgbt.  Win 


BEAVER  DAM.  DODGE  CO- 
Amerlcan  Stpam  hauniiry,  I, 
Bpaver  Dam  Collon  MIIIh,  d 
Beaver  Dnin  lUuminatlnf:  I'o 
Bcsrer  Dam  Uullealilc  Iron  L.. 
Beiver  Dam  Wati>r  Co^  Wutci 


Llgbt   . 


Dam  WoolPD    M*!!!)!,    Wookns'."! 

oiruiei,  J.  p..  Brewpry  

Bon   Ton  BoltllUB  Wockn,    Hattlliig   

City  Brewery,  Brrn-liiK  

Empire  Roller  MILIh,  Floiir   

Hais,  H.  K.,  Gniiolliip  Knirliip  WorkK,  Kiifcltipi' 

MallMtiln  Iron  Range  (^n..   »tor<'ii  

Miller,  J.  W..  MounmentH  

Peacoclt.  M.  B.  M„  Kipvator  


RIbh 


I,  O.   P.,  Bleva 


'IKllCE  CO.— 


BenrdBli'y.  Andrpw.  Saw  Mill  .. 

Brimmer,  W.  D.,  Rlavea  

Larson  Itrns,,  Lumtior  

TolalB   


Blark  H _ 

mark  River  Falls  Rtnr 
Brlgbt  &  Bailer.  Peei 
Charter  Oak  MMIIiie  ('• 


1':::: 


Mason,  R.  CI.,   &  Son 


">"«■«.  V     Flour 


S,  IhO 

I 

i!  IS 

3   ■no 

2,  2ua 

1    IM 
SI  1«0 


^=ElMtrie;  t=Woter;  t^Caa;  I^IIand;  ••— I.eaaeil, 


...oylc 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Bloomer  Brenlng   Co.,   Brewery   

Blooiuer  CrMmoiy  

Bloomer  Maculne   Works,   Machinery   

Bloomer  Proauce  Co.,  Elevator 

Bloomer  Boiler  Mills.  Flour  

New  IllchmoDd  Roller  Mills,   Elevator  

WIlsoE-Weber  Lumber  Co.,  The,  Lumber  . 


BOYCEVILLE,  DUKN  CO.- 
Boycevllle  Creamerj  Co.  .. 
Tiffany  Creek   Mills,  Grbt 


Brilllon  Furcltare  Co.,  Tables  ... 
BrlUlon  [roa  Works.   Macblnery   . 

Brilllon  Lumber   Co.,    rianlnc   

Ormsby   Lime  Co.,   Lime   

Olto.  F.  A.,  CarrlQgea  


BRUCE,   CHIPPEWA  CO.— 

BclileiiTllle  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber  , 
Nen-s  Letter,  The,  PrlitfliiK  


BURLINGTON'.    RAClKfi    ( 


Burlington  Record.    Printing    . 

Burlington  Steam  Lnundry   

BurllnetOD  Water  Works   

Klein,  F.  G.,  Co..  Bottllne      

Standard   Democrat.  Prlnllng   

Wagner  Bros.,  machinery 

Wisconsin  CoDdensed  Milk  Co.,  Con.  Milk... 

Zwlebel.  A.,  Jr.,  Machinery  

Totals 


BURNETT  JUNCTION.  1 


3  CO.- 


•=Electrlc;  t=Water;  t=Ga«:  i-IIand:  •♦^Lensea. 


f.oogl 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Namoand  Busioes!. 


BUTTERNUT,  L 

Baaer  Bros.  &  Knoop,  Saw  Milt  .. 

Benjamin.  F.  O.,  liUves,  etc 

Ctileago  Creamery  Co 

Goellaer  Bros.,  Sblnsles  

Totals    


CA8HT0N,   MONROE  CO.— 

CaHhton  Lumber  Co.,  I'lanlng  Mill  .. 

Cashton  Mitllne  Co.,    Flour 

Cashton  Record.  Tbe,  I^lutlDg 

CnHbton  Fteani   Lnuadry 

ICIsln  CrcBTuerj  Co 

MItler.  P.  B-  Elevator  

Lenz,   Theodore,   Carrlnses   

StateD,  C,  BottltDE  

l^tala    : 


Chetek  Creamery 

Glaie,  W..  &.  Son.  Saw  ^ 
Kuapp,  Btout  &  Co..  Fk 


CHILTON.   ( 

Binaretd    Bros.,    Flour    

Dorschel.  SrhnllE  &  Co.,  Sash.  etc... 

Duemlte  &   RaBBch,   Ploiir  

Glerow  &  Ilach,  Brewers 

Jnckem.  Peter.  &  Co.,  Grain   

Kaauf,  N.,  Estate.  Grain  

Lubm,  Ernst.  Machinery  

Oblrogge.  Gustav,   Boilers   

Vahldleck.  A.  W.,  Macblnes  

Totals    


•—Electric;  t=Watcr:  t=Gn»;  I=HHn( 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 
ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


CLEAU  LAKE.   POLK  CO.- 

Abhott,   V.   B..   HnrDCSB  .... 
Clear  Luke  Creamery   Co. 


CLINTON VI LI.E.  W'AUl'ACA  CO.- 

CJIntDnvtlle  Steam   La'Jndiy   

CllntOnvUle   Tribune.    Prlutlng    ... 

Gilt  Edge  Creamery   

UoeUr  Mfg.  Co.,  Flour  

Roehr,  D.  J,.  I'taning  

Zachow  &  BeiBerdlcb,   Machines 
TotnlB  


Cul/«i  Milling  Co.,   Fee. 

Colfax  Stsidi  Factiiry,  SlarcL   

Crystal  Creamery  Co 

rietcroft  &  ThompsoQ,  Eleratora  

Kinney  Mereanllle  Co..   Warehouse   . 

NorlherD  Grain  Co.,   Elevator  

Totals   


CUDAHY,    MILWAUKEE    CO.- 

Cudaby  Bros.  Co.,  Packers  

HoltholT  Mai^hliiery  Co.,  Mnchlj 


CUMBERLAND.   BARRON   < 
Beaver  Dam  -       ■       -       - 


Corbett,  John,  Wagons 

Cumb^rlaod  Advocate,  1 
Cumberlaud  Creamery  ( 
Cnmberland  Milling  Co.. 
Ketlermann,  A.  H,,  Tin 
Keyes  &  Cole,  Slaves  .. 


=Wnter;  I=Gaa;  (=nnnd;  ' 


■  iioy 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


KAIILIS^CTON.  I.AKAlinTE 
Uadgpr  Stalf  Mluoinl  WQttr 
LiarllDciou  Huttuir  L'nolmy,  I 
Uarlinfituu  Elec.  Lt.  &  Wurt'i 
McCnrvllls,  J.  A.,  Fi-i-U  Mill 
Tolals    


,  UottUtig.:.. 
Cu.,  Lieht" 


DAKTFOitD,  GItt:EN  I.AKK  ( 

Brooks,   W.  D.,  Boats   

Urecu  I.nku  Co.   UfiwrtLT.  l" 


Uclnviiii  l.lgLt  BUil  FiiVl  Co.,~LlKiil  i  Fui 

lleluvttu  l[i>|)ublli'nu.   I'rlullUB  

Ix^liivun  Water   Works,    Wali-r   

ItemlLT.  J.  It..  U'lnil  Mill  L'o.,  WltiU  Mllln. 
West    UiiJ    Crt-nmerj    


DK  PEIIK,  HHUW.N  CO.- 
Amcrlcnn -Writing  rniii-r  Co..  .I>iiii(>i 
U«niocrat  nucl  Volksstcn,  t'ul>llsbliiu 
Uv  l-ert  Llglit  &  I'ow.'r  Co..  l.litbl 
De  Perc  K«wii.  Tlie.   l-uUI«Ulug   ... 

Du  Perc  Klcum    l.auiiclry    

De  Pere  'Jnlilet  Co.,  The.  'Jal.li-la  .. 
DoasiuBD,  Jobn  P.,  Milling  Co.,  b'lo 
l^wtou,  C.  A.,  &  Co..  tlaeliliies  ... 

Un«lila  KuttKug  Co.,  KnItlhiK  

Wing  8uiu.  I.auuilry  


DODOEVILLE,  IOWA  < 
City  Kl.  I,.  &  Power  11 
Bsch.  W.  P.,  Tnhg  .... 
Johns.  Joliu  P.,  Flour  . 
Mltcboll  &  (irlintli.  Crr 
Blmtman.^  P.   W..  Wag, 


DOWNING,    DUNN 

Downing  Cri'am(.T} 
Downlnt;  Wagoo  C 


DOWNSVII.l.E.    DUiNN   CO.— 
Koapp,  iritaiil  £:  Co.,  I'lnnliig  . 
MkbsIo.  O.  W.,  Creamery  


DRUMUOND,  RAYriKI.D  CO.- 
Draminonil  &  S.  W.  Hy.  Co..  II 
Rust  Owen  Lumber  Co.,  I.unibei 


DUNDAS.  CAI.UMET  CO.- 
DDDdas  JInller  &  Clioeni'  C 
Dnuilns  Wr>oilun  Warp  Cn., 


4,!    in 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


DUNNVILLB,    DUNN   CO.- 

Dunnvllle  ('rouinerr   Co 

DunnvIlJe  Sloiin  Co..  Stone  ... 

Ulmer,  W.  H,  Sniirlmone  .... 

TolnlB    

DDRAKD,    PKPIN    CO.- 

Amcrlcaii  Multlng  Co.,  mevut 
Banor  &  Breiinlg.  Brewery   .. 

BrueuD,  C.  Wuboiib  

Dorcbeater.  J.  h\,   Hr.,  Bricks 

Dorwln,  W.  V.,  Klour 

Durand  Brewing  Co.,  Brewcrj 
Duraud  Eicc.  1..  &  I'.  Co..  L 
Entering  Wedge,   IMntlng   ... 

Hill  Brog.,  Feed   

Pepin  Co.  Courier,  l^rlntlng  .. 

Poller,  Jobn.   Plunlng   

Prennn,  C,  Wagoua   

DWIOHT,   POLKCa- 

Mathlson,  J,  P..  Creamery  ... 


EDGBBTON,   ROCK  CO.— 

Burgess,   F.  F..  Guns  

City  Steam  I>aundrr 

Conwny  Bros.,  Tob.  Warehouse  

Cnlton.  C.  L.,  Tob.  Warebouse  

Gdgerton  Eagle,  Printing  

Frerer  It  Elsenlcihr,  'L'ah.  Wnreboiine 

Hanson,  O.  Q.,  Tob.  Stemming  

Melntosh  Bros.,  Tob.  Wiirebouse  

Marsden  &  Watson,  Machines  

Pomeroy.  W.  T.,  !C  Co,,  Tob.  Warehouse  ., 
Bchroeder  &  Arglnnberg,  Tob.  Warehouse  .. 


Et.KHOBN.  WALWORTH   CO.— 

Blade.  The,  Printing  

- r  Co..  Light,  I 


Kikborn  Plaalng  Mills, 
Elkhorn  Steam  Laundry 
Independent,  The.  P  ' 


ELK   MOUND.    DUNN   t 


Build-        Employes.       Boilers. 


•=ElectrlcT  l^Water;  t=GBs;  I=Hand;  **~Leased. 


.OOgll 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


•ory  . 


Location,  Nams  aad  B 


BLLSTVOBTH,    PIEECB   CO. 

Bowen,  J.  T.,  Tin 

BDCk  Bros,.  Llgbc  nnd  t'owt 
EllsiTorth  Brewing  Co..  Brc 
Ellswortli  Iron  Works.  FoimJrr 
Ellsworlb  Uig.  Co.,  Bnskctet  ,. 
BtlBWorth  Ktg.  Co.,  Saw  MHl 
EllBivortb  RoFord.  Printing  ... 

tlricksoD,  B.  J.,  Furauces  

Fobs  Armstrong  Hardwnre  Co, 

Fross«,  Cbnrles,  llnrness  

Hlnes,  F.  W.,  Elerator 

Moe,  Ole.   Feed   

New  Richmond  Roller  Mill  CO. 
llerce  Co.  Herald,  Printing  ... 

Itej-noldB,  W.  C,  WoBonB  

Vandernater'B  Saw  Mill,  Snw 

Wcntiel,  J.,   Waeona   

TotaU  


FORT  ATKINSON,    JEFFERSON  CO,- 


Fort   Laundry   . 

Iloanl'B  Croninery  

Northwestern  Mfg.  Co.,  Chairs 


£  MorrlR  Co..   Elevac 


Ot.EN    FLORA,    GATES    CO.— 

Star,  The,   Printing  

Stoker  Bros,,  Saw  Mill  

Trno,  H.  W.,  Saw  Mill  

Totals    

OUDDEN,    ASHI.AND   CO.— 

Olldden  Venner  Co.,  Veneer  

"        g  &  Emmons  I.hr.  Co.,  Riiiv 


logers  &  E 


(ll.BNT^fToD.  ST.  ritOIX  CO.— 

Cle»?1and,  R.  A..  Pinning  

Glenwood  Mfg.  Co..   HpJirtlng  

Olen wood  Roller  Mills,    flour   

Iilenwoml  Trill ano.    Printing  

(llenwnnd  Water  Works.    I'nniiilng    . 
Hogrefo  Butter  nnd  C1iee«e  Co.,  Che 


:  t-'Qag;  i-^IIand;  **~1 


'Leased.     / 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


LocatioD.  Nee 


GRAND   KAl'lUiJ,   WOOD  CO.- 

Badger  Box  &  LuDibvr  Co.,  Boxpb  

Blectrlc  &  WtitGt  Co.,  IilEht  and  I'ower 
(irand  KapldB  Fouiidrr  Co.,  MB<^hltierf 
Grand  Uaplda  Lumliei' Co.,    Siiw   Mlt[    ... 

Grand  ItapldB  Milling   Co..    Klour    

Ocaud  Knpldg  I'ulp  &  rnper  Co.,  Pulp  a 

Grand  KnpldB  Tabic  Co..  Tables  

Grand  KapldB  Tilbniie,    Printing    


Overbeck  Bros,.   Mfg. 


GRANTSBURG,  BURNKTT  CO.— 
ArniHlrnnf;  A  llHinuicrstriiui.  Saw  Mill,  ptc.   . 

BariiMt  Co.  SciiMooI,  Thv.  rrlntlue 

Farmcrii'  Slarcb   Co.,   Sturch   

GrnntBbiirg  Crenmiry   Co 

QraDtsbutit  KxcelHlor  Co.,  Kxeelslor  

Grantaburg  Mtg.  Co..  Machlimy  

Grnntsburg  Blnrcb  Co.,  Slnri^b 

HlfkerXDD  Rolli^r  Mill,  Flour  

JonruBl  -if  Burnett  Co.,  I'rlntlug  

Terra  Cotta  Brick  Co..   Bricks  

Totals  


HAMMOND.   ST.    CROIX   CO.- 

(Jower  Creamery  Co 

Hammond  News,  Tbe.  rrlnting  

Hammond  Watrr  WorkH,  Water   

HansoQ  BroB.,  Elevator  

Ughtnfr,  C  Feed 

New  Btchmond  Roller  Hills,  LJIerator  .. 

KorlbweBtera  Tow  Co.,  Ton 

Wli.  Elevator  Co.,  Klevator  

Totals   


HARTFORD.   WASHiNGTOX   CO.— 

RndBPr   Ijiundry    

Hartford  Macblnc  Shop.  Mncblnery  

Hartford  Flow  Works.  I'lows 

Hartford  rrmw.  I'rtntlns  

Hartrnrd  Roller  UlIIii,   Flonr  

Hartford  Tannery.  Tiinnery  and  Glnvea. 

Harlfrird  Ttmen,   Prlutlng  

Knnrail  Km».  &  Werner.  MnltWcrs 

XetirbasR  Cankct  Co..  CaskptH  

Plnee,  W.  B„  &  Co.,  Tnaiier;  

I'ortB  Bros..  MaltMl.TB  

Hrhwarti.  Jon.,  BrewiaK  Co.,  Brewery... 
Ubpr  Bros.,  Gloves 


1!:::: 


4;  lOB!  is!  mr.. 

i  M  1 


i 


— Elrtlrlc;  t— Wnlu 


..,^^lc 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


,    DOUGLAS    CO.— 


HAYWABD.    SAWYER    CO, 
Hull,  LltKlOQ  &  Co.,  Till  .. 
Ha;  vrnnl  Kulprprls?,   l'rintlii)[ 
Hay mrd  Republican.  PrlatlDK   ... 
Uorwanl  Wntpr  Works,  Pumplne 

HorHand  &  Pugh,  Tin 

New  RIcbmoDd  Roller  Mill  Co.,  FPCd 
North  WIti.  Lumber  Co..  Saw  Mttl. 
HlncR  Lumber  Co.,  Lumbi 
Totals 


jn,  dodge  CO— 

Flrehamuier,  C,   Sons  &  Co..   Plnii 
Horlcou  Reporler,   Printing 
Horlcon  Stenm   I^uodrj 


HOHTONVILLE,    OUTAGAMIE    CO. 

Bupkman  Itron.,  Klnur   

I)elBtler_ro.,_Tlic.  I'lnnlng 


HUDSO^T.  BT,  CIIOIX  Co.— 

ArteslRD  B  re  very,  Brenlng 

Csuanovla  Broa.,  Bi'(-  -    - 

reiitral  t.ninlier  Co..  ! 

C.  at.  P..  M.  tc  O.  Itf.  Co.,  itaund  IIanm>. 

C.  St.  r.,  M.  &  O,  Ry.  Cii..  Sand  nnd  " 

City  Water  Works,  Pumping 

Cnwhy,  K.  A.,  Fiirn"- 

Crosljy,  (!.  J.,  Bleyi 

RnterprUe  Rtentn   Ijiiiadry 

Hannon.   CbrlM,   Wu^ons 

HennoHHy.  Jobn.   IlarnofH 

noBford.  Gi'orftP  K.,  Klpvnior, 

Hudson  Proilurc    Co.,    SloniKe 

Hudson  Stnr  TlraeH.  Priming  . 

Intcrstntu  Box  &  Mf)[.  Co.,  BaxpR 

St.  Croix  OliHTTver.  I'rlntlnj; 

.  Rcbalt Til n eider.   C-._,F';,_15.''Pa'r  Shop 

WllllBmi,  o.  J., 
Tol.ils  


•^Electric; 


c.byCA)OC^IC 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


HURLEY,  inON  CO.- 

HarmonT  Iron  Co.,  Iron  

Hurley  Bolter  Works.  BoLIers  

Hurler  BoKllng  Works,  BottUuB  . 

MlnaewnwA  Mine.  Tbe.  Iroo  

Odannh  Iron  Co.,  Iron  

Twin  City  Iron  Works,  Foundry,  I 


OBtrnnder   H.  A.,  &  Co.,  Saw  Mill  . 


RON  BELT,  IRON  CO.— 
Iron  Bolt  Mining  Co.,  Ir 
OIlTpr  Mining  Co.,  Iron 


SON  UIVER.   BAYFIKLD  CO.- 

Aiexaniler  Eiljtnr  Liimlipr  Cn.. 
Iron  RW.  Wnter,  Lt.  ft  Vow.  I 


RVINGTON,    DUNN   CO.— 
Coffin  Bi)i  &  Lnmber  Co.,  Baskets... 
Lowric,  N.  J.,  CheeBo  


EFFBKSON.  JBFFRRHON-  CO- 
Ainlirrme,  F.  O..  Mnchlnerv.  oto. 
City   Bre  -        ■ 


r  WkB.  Co..  LlRhl,  e 


TroPKPr, 
rlnut 


xrhllll, 


Hyde  t^iitbpr  Co.,  Tnnniry   

Jefferson  Brewlnir  &  Mnltla^  Co.,  I 

.Teffenion  Flour  Mills,  Flonr  

John  &  Berk  Sboe  Co.,  Shoes 

Ijy[Ie-Rtop(M>nl)(irh.   Elevntor    

LTtlc-Stoppenliaeh  Co.,   Maltsters  . 

Metiers.  M.  C,  Mrs..  Nnrbic  

NelB.   I,enniird.   Marble 

BlviTSlde  Crenmerx  

Rork  Vnlley  Crenmery 

Rtopppnbnrb  BroR,.  Fncklni  

VniiRhn.  O.  C,  Mfg.  Co.,  Wagons  . 
WlB.   Mfjr.  Co.,   Chnlrs  


JUNKAIT,    nonOE   CO,— 
HrlPinnn   Ilollnr  Works.  Biillers 

Cllv  Rollpr  Mill.   Floirr  

nnwnlna.  L,  &  Co.,  P.ilnt  


;  t—W.iter;  t=Gns:  Ir^Hnnd;  ' 


Dgilizcjby*.. 


.t)Oc^lc 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


LocBtloa,  Name  and  BualDew. 


KIEL,    MANITOWOC   CO.- 

Klel  iitg.  Co..  Tables  

ICel  WobdeDwarc  Co., 
Meyej^  Wm.,  Flour  .. 


Wooden  ware  . 


r^otals  ' 


KILBODRN.    COLUMBIA   CO.- 
Cltr  Water  Works,  Water 
Kllbonrn  MacblDe  Co.,  M 
Kllboam  Steam  Laaudrr 

Marshal,  Q.  M.,  Repalra 

Mirror  Q alette,  The,   Piloting 
Totala    

KIMBALL,   IRON  CO.— 
Kimball  &  CJark,  Lumber  


Hacblnerr,  etc... 


inierr,  Butler  

re.  Flour  and  Feed... 


KNAPP,   DVVS  CO.— 

Baah.  F.  H..  Creamerr  

Fletcher  &  TowDBCDd,  Feed  .. 
^otala  


Gates  do.  Journal.  Printing  

MeDaaba  Paper  Co.,  Pulp  

Mcnnatia  Woodenivare  Co.,  Saw  Mill.. 
Weekly  Budget,  Printing 

LAKE  RENKVA,  WALWORTH  CO.- 
Eqnltable  Electric  I.lKht  Co.,  Light.... 

Herald.  The.   PrlntluK  

Lake  Geue>'a  Creamery  

Lake  Geneva  Newa,  Prinllnij  

Lake  Geneva   Walpr  &  Light   Co.,    Ll( 

Steam    laundry 

Totals 


LANCASTER,  GRANT  CO.— 
BarrowB,  Wm,.  Briek   

.  Brooke  Krox..   Pinning  

Grebe.    Edear.    Flonr    

Hurahberger,  John  G..  Lleht  . 
Lan easier  Lumber  Co.,  Lnmt 
McDonald.  Thomas,  Bridges,  e 

SchuRter,  Wm.  Flour  

Totals    , 


•t=Bleetrle;  t=W«ter;  t=G< 
74 


301....    (^i 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


.   Location.  Name  and  Basinen 


LITTLE    CHUTE.    OIJTAGAMIE    CO.- 

Llttle   L'hntA   I'lilp  Cu.,    I'ulp 

Zeelnnd   Floar   MfllK,    Flaar   


MAItKE»AN,  CltKEN  LAKlO 
H.  F.  Friday.  CreauiBry  ... 
M.    W.    Lang,    Wagong    , 


r  Co.,  San-   Mill   . 


■Ilpc.  Lleht  &  Power  Co.,  Light  S 

_IIllllng  Co.,   Flour  

MHUStOQ    Stonm   Laandry    

MauMriD    WatprworkB    

r.  Rnaell  &  Co.,  WsK-na  

Jnnenu  Connly  Cbronlplf,   I^ilillaherB 

S.  tJevpr.ince,  UPimlr  »h"P  

F.  A.  Undprnroad,  Coopor  

TotHia    


MAYVILLB.   DODOK  ( 

American  BottI*  Covei 
BiiprKPf  Mailing  '"n.. 


Fartorj-.   Bottle  Covpr 


i>oi)gr  County  Plonper.  rulillabi-rs  I 

I[nll^ni>ti;ln.  J,.  WBtronn  

MayTlUe  Foimilrj:    ft    Machine    Phnn.    Foundry 

May vUle  Furniture  Co..   Hpinning  Wlirelfl 

MayvUle  Ro..e-  "'■'-    "' — 


/jlpgli'r  Brewing  f 


FACTORT  INSPECTION. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


.MKUFORD   TAYLOR   fO.— 

City  Printing  Oftti-F.   ITInllng  

Cnmplwlle  Ik  Aiiacbnti.  FouDiIrj'  

Democrat  FtinCIug  Co..   Prlntlns  

Uer  Wuldliole,   frlatliig   

Klectric   Light   Wks.,  J.lgbt  lud   l>owFr... 

Mvdford  Brewery,  Broirvry  

Medford  Mrg.   Co..  Lumhvr  

Meclfurd  RolJcr  Mill.   Flour  

rollnnl  .<^  Suu,  O.  !>..  Basil,  otc 

stnr  ft  Ke»a.  ITintlDR  

V.   H.   LcBther  Co..  T»nnpry   

Weslc    Broa..    Cnrringut    

Z«-lngTebpl,    WnBons    

Totals 

ilKLLlCN,  ASHLAND  CO.— 


1  mi'.'.'. 

'"':  '*i'.'.'. 

6'  ZSK. 


'  TOWN  OP  MILWATfkkKV'MiLWAiiKKKC 
Milwaukee  Cpineiit  Co.,  Cpmput    


Amerlcnn  f 

Mineral  Point,  F.l.  Lleht  &  Water  Plnnt. 
Mineral  Spplnit  Brewlnj;  Co.,   Brewery  . 

Tlnlon  PIbrp  Co.,  Aslieatos  

J.  C,  Martin.  Feed  

Spenaley  &  Hoare,  rCeamery   


J ,:: 


e  Co.,  Monuinen 


■"Electric;  t=Water;  t-Gaa;  |^-Hni 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  .and  BusiDeas. 


NEENAH     WINNEBAGO    CO.— 
Aylward,  W..  &  Sou.  Stoves  and  Poundr;... 

Bergstrom  Bros.  &  Co.,  Stovea  

Dallj  News,  rrlutlog  

Dallr    Times,    iTlntlng    

Fox  River  Valley   Gas  &  Eleo.   Co.,  Light... 

Jamleson.  Itobt..  Macbiae  »liop  

Jerslld   Kulllliie  Co.,  Knlttlag   

Kimberley  &  Cinrl:  Co.,  I'ap^r  

Krneger  &  I.actimaa  MJIIIds  Co.,  FIoqf 

Neeuah  Bool  &  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Hboea  

Neeoah  Brewery  

Nceaali   Cnnnlug    Fuctoi?,   Canning   

Neenah  Paper  Co.,  Paper  

Nelson  BruH..  MachlucB  

K.   l'.  Wleekpct  Co..  SaHh.  etc 

Winnebago  Paper  Co.,    Taper   


WlB.   rurnltnre  Mfg.  to.,   FnrnltuV 


NBSHKORO.    MAItyUETTE    CO.— 
Neshkoro  Plow  &  Sleigh  Workg,  Plows, 
Pond  Lily  Flour  Mill.   Flour   

WeliB  Snw  Mill   

WelW  Woolen  Co.,  Yarus,  etc 


,    CAI.UMET    CO.- 

e  &  Co..  Floor  nnd  Feed... 

JoUn  LaWHon  Mfg.  Co.,  "-■■■-'- 


NBWLISBON.  JU.VEAU  t 
Henrr  Blerhauer.  Brewer; 
Juneflu  Argas,  Publisheis 


rtAlT'ACA  CO.- 


ie.w  London  Prei 


caWater;  j^Gaa;  I^Han^i  »— Leased. 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


EaTABUSHMENtS  INSPECTED. 


LocatioD.  Nmae  E 


Ni-,,    RICHMOND,   ST.  CIIOIX  CO.- 

Dlmmltk,  E.  J.,  wngona.  etc 

Karl)'.  Cbas.  M,,  HarnpsB  

Finn.  ThoB.,   Wngoa  Shop   

HaiTlnpon,  T.,  Wagons  

Jsggera.  H.  M..  Novelty  WkS.,  NoTellles... 

JoGnson,  T.  M,.  llarueBB  

McUrath,  W.  M.,  Wagi.mi,  etc.  

New  Richmond  Dnirj   Co.,  Cbeese  

New  RichiPond  Klcc.  Lit,  A  Powfr  Co.... 

New  Richmond  Roller    Mllla,    l<'lonr    

Odeera,  Wm,,  Machine  Shop  

Fadden  &  Hugbea,  Tin  

RepabllcBU  Voice,  Printing  

Tracer  &  IlurrctC.  Wood  Work.  etc.  

Willow  Blvcr  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill,  etc... 


Lumber  Co.,  San  Mill,  c 


ONALASKA,  LA  CROSSB  CO.- 
Nlcbols.  r.  H..  Lumber  Co.,  I.ni 
Onalaska  Woolen  Wtg.  Co.,  Wc 


OSCEOLA,    POLK   CO.- 
Bethama  Hlnernl   Springs,   Bottling... 

Corey  Broa.,    Klevator   

Ladd,  C.  C,  Plonr  

UattlaoD,  J,  P..  Creamery  

Meale)',  S.  J..  Htnroh  

Negler.  HlUnkatter  &  Brandt,   Feed  .. 

Northern  Supply  Co,,  Elevator , 

Oaeeola  Sun.  Prlntinn  

Polk   Co,.   Press.    Printing    

Totals   


Imployes,        Boilara, 


^Electric;  t-Wal 


.Cdoi^Ic 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


LoeatioD,  Name  i 


I3mltu  &  UKbom,  Hun  Mill  

Ktcwart,  Urem  id-Id  «c  Key.  Ili-adlos  . 
WJuiietuiea  Iti-alty,  Kbliiici<>H   

Willluma  &  l.lliby,  Han  Mill  

Tutal    


I'KSIITICO,    MAltlXKTTK 

■  ■•'Klitlb-u  I'Mulii'  Mill  L'u 

I'rKlltlKO    I.UIUlicJ 


KeooRU  Mrc  1. 

u.,  Kirt-tH 

!■  tlLLlPH.   MUCK   r(».- 

1 

^lllliiB  TImcK, 

r, 

Pr,AlNFIKI.U,   WArSIlAKA 

CO.- 

I>lntna<-hl  Flour 

niul  y.:- 

Mill.   Klour.  pU' 

"21  UU 
1|    K6 


I 

.... 

* 

1 
.... 

1 

166, 

.... 
.... 

• 

1: 
IS 

li 

J 
2 

25? 
31 

4f 

...1 

2a 

: 

4& 

■ij 
■5 

,|  3311      1    332i    10 


.I.K,    (iUANT  < 


irn „    ,  -,. 

I'prry,  N.  !■!..  rnnily I  l'- 

Claup.  J.  D..  Hutter  Tubs  1'. 

I'lnttLTllli- <'nniiinR  ('»..  ('iinin'ry  11. 

I'lntlpvllle  C'bci'sp  ami  I'miini*  Co.,  <?rpiini'rf  ]i. 

I'lnttevllli-  liipi-.  I,t.  &  Vf.w.T  (.•.)..  Lt.  ptr V. 

riatlPVlUo  1.111'!  *  7Aa-  Oi.,  I.mcl  nud  Zinc...  I|. 

I'lnKcvlll"  WntiT  W.irks    li, 

i<:-liiu''lkrr  I.<;nil^.'i  /.liic  Co..  I^iid  nnil  21nr...  1[. 

'  '"rotliB  .^...!'..™..y\'.\''.\]'.\'.l]'.\^'."'.'.'.'.'\  i.i|! 
•    Kl.i'trl-:  t-  Wntor;  t -fins;  l-Ilniicl; 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


ESTABLISHfllENXa  INSPECTED. 


fOBTAGE.  COLUMBIA  CO.- 
Buckley  &  LelKh,  Tailors  .. 
C,  M.  &  m.  l:  KonuU  llaus 
Kpsteln  BroB.,  Brewery  


Ilniilor  it  Beckeripck.  Ijuiudrr  

Jwk,  J.  W.,  Flonr  

I'onaxe  Democrat,  l*nl)fliiber 

Portage  Klec.  I'laut,  I.lgbt  and  I'owei 

PortaKB  Ilonierf  Flant,  Mfg..  ate 

Portase  Uuderwear  Co.,  Unilerwmr  .. 
I'nrtnKU  Water  Works  .._ 


PORT  WASHINGTON,  OZAUKEE  CO.- 

Itartb  BroB.   Mtg.   Co..   TnliJCH  

Cryslal  I^nnilry  

(illaon  Mfg.  Co..   FoniKlry  aud  Mnchlupy 
itartln  &  Wtwier,  riowH  


t  WaslilnBton  Foundry   Co.,   Fonndry... 


I'oyBlpiil  Saw  Mill,  Kmrlns  - 


PBAIRIE    DV    CUIKN,    CRAWFOltD    CO 

ArteiilflD  Roller  Mill,  Flour  and  Feed 

Kenthen.  L'bnH,.  MiiRhliicrf  , 


Kiireka  Unlton  Fa<-lnr,v.  ItiiltonB  

Foj  &  Havre.  lHittr>ii»  

Horsfal].  T).  F..  «nw  M1IJ  

Ilnntlns  Elcvutur  (.'ii.,   Klpvatnr   

KBHnarek.   JoBenh.   ButtoiiR  

Ktefer  &  Co.,  BiitlniiH  

Knnpx  BniH.,  Bmtnns  

I,n-hnlr.  V.,  HutloiiH  

ITafrie  nty  BIw.  (■».,  l.tsbt  

Prairie  dn  <-lile>i  Rnttiin   Factory.   Iliitliin 

PralriG  du  Calcn  Mffr-  <'•>■•  (.'nnpcmjie 

Prairie  du  (.lilcn  Hlenin   Lannitry   

Prairie  itu  Clilen  W<>i>leu  .Mill,  Wixilenx  . 

M.    KlBDDn-.    Boxi-H   

Soliamunii  &  MenjtPH  Brg.  I,'".,  Rrpivi'ry  . 


^1  = 
3»L 


il    li  31;   w  or. 


-Elpc-trle;  t=Wfi( 


t=r,nB;  I=IIniiU:  "^r.f 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


4  b  me  and  Btuioasg. 


4 


Boilers. 


PRENTrCE,    PRICE   CO.— 

Cntiimet,   Tbe.    Printing   

King,  B.  W..  Foundry  and  Much 

Northweslecn  Cooperage  £  Lbr  Co.,  Staves 

Palmer  &   KeMer,  Creamerr 

V.   B.   Loatber  Co.,  lannerr   

Van  Dosen,  U.  O.,  &  Co..  Lumber  


PRINCETON.  GRERN  LAKE  CO.— 

Xelmer  &  Co..  Tubs 

Prluoeton  Brewery,  Brewing 

Princeton  Boiler  Hill,  Flour  and  Feed.. 
81'bwankc,  A.,  Wagons,  etc 


Earle.  F.  B..  Tob.  Warehouae 


BF.EDaBrHQ,   SAUK  CO.- 
Hawland  &  Johnston  Co..  Lumber 

Reedsburg  Brewirj',   Brenlng   

Reeilshurg  Cnnnlng  Co.,  Caiinerv  . 
RDcdBliui'R  ClotblDg  Co.,  Clothing  . 
Reedaburg  Creamr~ 
-      ■  'urg  Klcp.  1 

urg  Rrlat  _ _, 

Keedstinrg  Steam   Lnundry 

Reedaburg  Woolen   Mill   Co.,  Waalena   . 

Byinrtpra,  A.  M.,  Machines,  etc.  

SchoephwpBfer.  Wm..  Hearting  


West  SiTle  Bdlldlug  Co., 


ElB  I/AKB.  TAYI^H  CO.- 

II.  S.  Lentlier  Co 

"   '      '   imber  Co.,  Lnmtier  .. 


CItj   Brijwerv.   Rrcwinfi 

.Tnhnfon.  O.  3.,  Snub,  pti-.   

Knapp,  Stent  t  Co.,  Flour  

Putrow,  Dnvld.  &  Co..  Blcvclea  

Rice  Lalto  Chronotjrpe.    Prlntlnn 

RlPO  Lake  Leafler.  Printing  

Rife  Lake  Lumber  Co..    Lamber   

R!re  Lake  At fg.  Co..   Saab,   etc 

Rice  Ijikc  Tlmea.  Printing 

Rice  Lake  Watei-  Works,  Water  and  Lt.., 

Sanrtnbl.  John,   Carriages   

Totals    

•—Electrle;  t=Water;  t^Oas:  (=Hand:  ' 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


RIPON,    FOND   DU    LAC   CO.- 

Ampad.  J.  K.,  Co..  Crainiery  

BoDton  &  Qernmln  Co.,  Qloves  . 

Bonlon  Mfg.  Co.,  Gloves  

IIbrb.  John.  Brewery   , 

HeHth  &  Butzke,  CarrlBges  

HgIiie  PIckJp  Factory,  PlcXIei  .,.. 
Ripon  KtillllDg  Works,  Hosiery  .. 


S.??-- 


Rlpon  Roller  i 

Ripon  SCenm  Lunndr;   

Ulpon  Veueer  &  Box  Works,  Veneer  . 
ScEnffer.  W.  B„  Ktg.  Co.,  Foundry  ... 


...  _-.  -  , J.  Ky.  < 

City  Water  Works.  Wate 
Fortuue,  Oeorge,  &  Co..  Flour  . . 

Lnnd,  A.  \. ., ,   .. 

Pntnam,  W.  H.,  Flonr 

River  FullH  Riec.  Lt.  Flnnt.  I.., 

Klver  Falls  Journal,   Printing 

Elver  Falls  I,t.,  Hent  &  Ponec  Co.,  Gas... 

Smith,  Ueorge  D.,  Wagons  

Smith  Prlntfijg  Co..  Printing 

TiibhB  Medicine  Co.,  I.abratory  , 

Van  Voorhls  &  Co.,   Flour  

Wis.  Elevator  Co.,  Craln  

Totals  


Light,  e 


ST.   CROIX  CO.— 


RtJ3K,  DUNK  CO,— 

CnrlstlaiiBCn.    N.    K.,    Feed    

Rusk  Co-operative  Creamery  Co.   ... 

Wis.  Elevator  Co.,  Ornln  

Totnls  

ST.    CROIX    FALLS,    POLK   CO.- 
Interslate  Park  Roller  Mill,  Flour  . 

Standara,  The,  Printing  

Wall,  S.  J.,  W.Midwork  :... 

■     Welnhardt.  Innac,  Planlne  

SAWYER  P.  O.,   DOOR  CO.- 

Door  Co,  Canning  Co.,  Canning 

Ijawrencf,  A.  W.,  Planing  


•^Electric:  t=Water;  l=Gas;  |=H»nd:  •' 
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1178  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

ESTABLI8HMEN1B  INSPECTED. 


SCIII.EISlXGRRVILr.E,  WASHINGTON  CO.- 

BolBfhnricr,  D.t,  rriDtlng  

KllttI    K.,  V 


n.ieii{.  J.,  Saw  Mill  

llusliFf,  J(.hn,  l''uuDdry  

Scl)lelBlnc<^i'Vlilc  Creauipry  . 
»hlll    J.,  &  Son,  Wdkuob  ... 


RKAWANO,    SHAWANO    CO.- 
Advocate,  UUimtrlt  &  Wovliunblntt,  Pt. 

UimlHiHii  Lt.  &  Wnrcr  I'lnnt  

Noehtwa)',  K.  J.,  MBehlnerj-  

lloddAat,  H.  F..  Itrcwlng  Co.,  Brewerj.. 

Hhawano  Cltj'  MIIIh    l^lour  

Slinwano  lonmal,   rrintlng   

Sbnwn no  Steam  I^imJry  

VnlkBhole  Piitillnliliig  Co.,  Printing 

Wolf  Rlvor  *  Fibre  Co.,  Palp  


SHELL  LAKU,   WASIIBUKN-  CO.- 

Caims,  ThcDiRa.  BlcyuluB 

Dlonne,  J..  M■l^binpr)■  

Snkfs,  IiAtiln,  WufEODS  

niiell  LaKt!  Co^on.  Creamery  Asiin... 


SOLDIERS  GROVE.  CRAWFORD  CO— 
Ri'kkedalil.  M.  H..  Tohac™  Wbh'Iioubp.. 
Keoujch  ExrclRliir  IttfE.  Co.,  Excelsior  . 


SOMKRRRT,   ST.   CUOIX  CO.- 

Applc  River  I'owpr  To.,  Light,  etc.   . 

Mason.   Edward,    Feed    

Totals  


RIWRTA.   MONROE  CO.— 
Amerlenn  ClRiir  Co..  Toh.  Wareliniisp  , 

Cltv  8te:iin  laundry   

Evnns.  J.  W..  Sn»li,  Pte 

Herald  Advprtlser.  Trlntlns  

HrCoy.  B.  K..  Feed  

Monroe  Co.  Iieiiioernt.  IVIntInc  

Rimrta  Iron  Wc.rk».  Maphliiory  

Ppartn  Sii»h  &  Door  Co.,  Sneh,  etc- 


!— Hand;  ••=I^HScd.  ^'' 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


'6;i;:i 


Kuhuc,  .(.  I>..  \Vi 
l.ow:i(^.  Friinl!. 
MolTalt.  Murk.  1' 
Nl'w  Uli'hiii.iiJ  Hull 
Hprliia  Vnlify  ('ithi 
.Siirlne  Valley  Inm  i 
SpriDE  Vutlcy  »p.,  t 
iljirlus  VuUi'j  Si'i-ii. 
TnnlKTit-Sifberus  C 


KluulCT  Itipulilknii,    rrliitliiK 
HIaiik'T  Uollpr  MIllx.  Fluiir  ... 

KliinU-y  Wiiti-r  Wurks  

II.  H.  I^atli<>r  Cn.,  Tnunory  . 
TotnU  


■JiiiVro 

,"g'i'ii1i'i!' 

tWa"«; 

Iron  Ml 
Oil.,   Sp. 

Ki;:;: 

RTKCHKX.  ru.\WKa 


aTOOrjIITON.   DAXK  CO.- 
Amnndxnii.  IVtcr.  Mni-hhio  Shi>|i  ... 

rity  WntPF  WorkH.  Wnti'r  

Gnn'lersnn.  OKinunil,  Tol',   Wnreliou 

jDlinson,  M.  M..  WnBnim  

Kltn™on.  L..  &  Rnti.  T.ih.  Wnrchoni 

I*p,  O.  i:..  Toll.  AVun-linUHP  

T^i>.  niinnii.  M]ir1i1t!  

MHtiiit.  T.  r...  Vi-iilMi-  r...  WiiL'.mK 
MlilKonl.  Aiiilrow  J^. 


Olmiii.  K..  a  r 


OlHO 


I..  Ilnr 


X   v.,   Viniian* 


FptiTsnii.  S.  A.. 

Qnnin.  W,.  Jlar. 

Roi*.  O.  K.,  Toll.  Wai 
Itolfi.  RrnniT  &  FvIhI 
ntouRhlnn  (ViurliT.  V 
»tou|cb(nii  lliil>.  Thp. 
HtoiiRhlon  SIlll.  Floiii 
Klnushloil  Wns-ui  Co 
■" wl  &  Ilyran'' 


UKoiii 


Vhijpn 


.    N.,    )l..s. 


,;i-:l 


:i    r.|(ioo 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 
ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Iiooation.  Name  and  Bueinees. 


STtlRGliON    I 


THORPE,  CLARK  CO.— 
ABLIoud  Iron  &  8)ep]  Co..  Charcoal  Ovt 
Boardmnu.  E.  A.,   tltg.   Co.,  PlBnlnE,  i 

^y  Bros.. "saw  Mlll.'e 
re,  Lusk  &  Hudson,  Saw  Mill  . 
uorpe  Courier.    I'rliitijiB   


TOMAH,   MONROC  CO.— 
C,  M.  &  St.  P.  It.  R.  Co,,  Bridge... 

Goodrenr,  C.  A.,  Planing  

■" ■■   "'--.  U.  Co..  Light,  etc 


Tomab  Herald,  ihuiiug  - 
Tomab  Journal.  Printing  . 
Tomah  Steam  Lanndry   ... 


Bradley,  W.  \l.,  Laandry  

Bradley.  W.   IL.   Steam   Plant 

City  Elec.  Lt.  I'lant.  Llelit  and  I'ower... 

City  Water  Worka,  Water  

Crane,  II.  B.,  Saw  Mill   

Leader.  Tbe,  Printing  

Tom.  &  W.  N.  R.  Co.,  Cars... 
Foundry  


Tomabawk  !i 
Tomahawk  Pub. 


TONET.    GATES  CO.— 

EntefprlBO.  Thi".  Printing  . 

Iloiu,  J.,  Co..  The.  Saw  Ml 

Totals   


UP80N,  IROX  co- 
Newport  Mlnlnjt  Co 
Vogel.  Albert,  Saw 


VJROQU.\.   VERNON   CO.— 
Rekkedahl,  A.   M..  Toll.   Warehouse 

Kfkhardt,   Fred,   Ornln    

[■Ickhnrdl,   l^red.   Toll.    Wareliouae   . 

KlRln  Crenmety  Co.,  Cri'amerr  

Kmllsort   &  NelHon.   Floor   

Kspesplh.  Christ.  Tolmeeo  Wnreboi 
Helgeaon,  Ole.  Tobaeco  Warehouae 


...|    12|    28[    4n|. 


•=Elcclrlc;  t-Water;  t=Goa:  i^IInnd;  "=LMiaed. 


.  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Lurson   BroB., 

Solberg.    Isaac.    .  ._.... 

TtiompBon  Bros.,   Feed  ■ 

Vemon  Co.  Lnmber  &  l.„     _.  . 

VIroqua  Electric  Light  Co..   Llglit  a 


WASHBURN,    BAYFIELD    CO.— 

Alceley  &  Sptagne.  Lumber 

Blglow,  A.^  A.,_&  Co..  J.u-'--- 


CoBl   Doefc    . 

3.,  OraiE   

ft^Co.p  Machtoe  Sbop,., 


,   The,   Lumber,,. 


Thompsau   tuinliei    ,    _ 

Washbarn  Brewing   Co..    BrewEry    

Washburn  Klcc.  Light  &  I'ower  Co.,  Ught.. 

WaeblJUtu    News,    Printing    

Washburn  Steam    LQUndrr,    Laundry    

Washbuni  Times.    Printing    

Waahburn  Wattr  Works  Co.,  Water   


ise-Wheeler  Co.,    Wlodi 

__■   Bros..   Woodwork    

Cltr  Water  &.  Ll^bt  Co..   Light  and   Power. 


Kohl.  'lV  P.,'  drain" . 

KoteDbertc  &  Vespvr.  Creamery  

KranB.  F.,  &  Co..   Grain   

Movies.  J.  S..  Carriage  Co.,  Carriages 

Olson  &  Nelson.    Plows   

Sehaler-Hartgerlnk  Co.,  The,  Umbrellas 
8ka1g.    AnguBt,    Brewery    . 


I   Carriage  Co.,   Carriages  . 


Wantoma  Roller  &  Feed  Sllll,  Flou 


Mnnvrue.  H.  W.,  Johns  Co..  Mngnesln  

Miller.   Fred.    Brewlnit  C"..    Brewery    

Mllwankee    Pipble    Co.,    ricklea    

Monareb  Stone  Co.,  Stone  

Wanwatosa  Laundry,    Laundry    

Wnnwatosa  Milling,  Fnel  &  I^nnilier  Co.,  Feei 
Wan watova  News.  PrlntinK  


.1  A' 


•—Electric:  t^Wnter;  t=Gas;  |=Habd;  ••=LpBsea. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location.  Name  and  Business. 


WKST   AI,I-IS,    MILWAUKKK   CO,- 

MllwBukco   Electric   Cn,.   Uynnmoa 

I'reBcott  Steam  fumn  Co.,  I'anipti  

TotulB   

WESTBY,    VEKNON    CO.- 
Bekkedobl.  M.   [[..  Tolmcco  Wnrchousc.... 

Elgin  Creamery   Co.,   Crcnmety 

Maakeuson,  Audrcw.  Box  Factory  

HBDaon,  L..  &  Cn..  TuIuicih>  Warcboosc 

Johnson,  Andrew,  Tobacoo  Warabonu!  .. 
Sbannon.  Charlos.  Tubacco  Warebnuso  ... 
ThoreHon.  I'beodor,   I'laalns  Mill 


Tiroes,    The.    I'rlntlng    . 

Weatby   Water  Works,    Water 

Ttftols    


WESTFIKI.D,    MARQUETTK    CO.— 
Laucnnce  Floor  &  Kecd   Mill,   F'loiir  and 
Weslfield  Roller  Ulll,   laour  and   Feed... 


WEST    SiLRM,    _... 

Neshonec  Electric  I.I);hC  Co..  Light  and  Power 
Nonpareil    Journal,    rrlntlnff    

WHITEWATBB.    WALWORTH    00— 

Empire   MlllB,    Flour    

Kllnger.    N..    Brewery    

NonpareU   Creamery  Co.,   (dreamery    

Weyber  &  Son,  WngoiiB.  etc 

Whitewater  E:iectrlc  Llgbt   Co..   Light   

Whitewater  (iBsette.   Printing   

Whlten-alcr  Reglaler,    Printing   

Whitewater  Hoiw  Tannins  Co..  Tannery 

Whitewater   Steam   Launilrj',   Lannrlry    

WlB.  l>alrj  Supply  Co..  Dairy  Supplies  


WILD  ROSE.   WAISIIARA    CO.— 

Wild   Rose  Orlst  &   Feed   Mill.   Fpcd 

Wild   Ba»<e  Planing  Mill  Sc  Maeb.    Shop... 

WILSON.  ST.  CROIX  CO.— 

BnBh.   F.   H..    Creamery    

Keenlyne,   Albert,    Feed    

Totals    

WfTnF,E.  CLARK  CO.- 

Panleoii.  Paul  A,.  Snw  Mill  

Sentinel,  The.  Prlnfldg  

Wlthec  Creamery   Co..   Crenmery    


.|„zcc;byC0».)^lc 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


SUMMARTES  BY  CITIKS  OR  LOCATION 


Ol  the  Dumber  o{  tbeeBtabliBl 


Abbotaford.   ClsrU  Co 

Albertvllle.  Chippewa  Co.  .. 
Alma,  Bnffnlo  Co 

Almoiid.  I'ortage  Co 

Amery.    Tolk    Co 

Aotigo,  Langlade  Co 

Appleton,   Outngamie  Co.    ,,, 

Arbor  Vlt«e,  VlTas  Co 

ArplD,   Gates   Co 

AsbluDil.   AablatKt   ('o 

AaroraT,.le.  Waiikesba  Co.  .. 

Baldwin    St.  Crol^  Co 

Baneor,   iJi  Orotme  Co 

Baraboo,  Sauk  Co 

Baioncttp.  Barron   Co 

Bon'OD.   Barron   Co 

BayBeld,   BayfiHd  Co 

Beaver  Dam,  Dodge  Co 

Beldenvllle,   Flerec   Co 

Belolt,    Rock    Co 

Berlin,   Grepn   Ijike  Co 

BItion,   Bayflplrt   Co 

Black  RlT.  Falls,  Jackson  Co. 
Bloomer,    Chippewa   Co 

BoycevlUe,  Dunn  I'l 

BrlUIOD,    Cnlamet   Co 

Brodhend,  Green  Co 

Brokaw.  Marntbon  Co 

Bruce,  Cbippeira  Co 

BrDHbvlllc.  Wauxbara  Co.   .. 

Bnrllaeton,    Racine   Co 

BnrneCt  Junct,,   Dodse  Co... 

BuCterout,   Ashland   Co 

Cameron,  Barron  Co 

Canton.  Barmn  Co 

Carrollvllle.    Mllwiiiikee   Co.. 

Cashton.    Monroe   Co 

Catawba.    Prlee    Co 

Ceylon,  St.  Croix  Co 

Chelspa,  Ta.vlor  Co 

Cbetek.  Barron  Co 

Chplton.  Cnlnmet  Co 

Chippewa  Falls,  Chip.  Co.. 
Clear  Late,  Polk  Co 

("llntnnTllle.   Waupnea  Co.    .. 

Colfnt.  Dunn  Co 

Colomn  Sta..  Waushara  Co.. 
Comb,  Locha,  Outagamie  Co. 
Common  wealth,  Florence  Co. 


J 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


SUEMARIES  BY  CITIES  —  Contioued. 


CraDdon,   Forest  Co 

Cndaby,   MIlwsakEe   Co.   .. 
Camberland,   BHiron   Co.    . 

CnrtiB,   Clark   Co 

Darlington,  Lnfoiyette  Co. 


DowuIde,   Dunn   Co 

DoimsTllle.  Dann  Co ;, 

DreBB«r  Junction.  Polk  Co, 
Drammonil.    Bar fl  eld   <^o. 


'    "Dwlght.  PoBt  Co.   .. 
■     "a  Claire,  Eau  Clali 
1   Galle,    Dunn   Cc 
EdgertoQ,  Rock  Co.  . 


Elkbom,  Walwortli  < 
Elk  Mound,  Duan  Ct 
EllHwarlb.   Pierce  Co, 


1  do-tac,  F'd  du  Lac  C 

Atkfnson,  Jefferson  C 

Qermanla.   Marquette  Co. 


Qlldden.    Asbland   Co 

Grand  Raplde.  Wood  Co. 
Grantshnrg,  Burnette  Co.  . 
Green  Bay,   BrowD  Co.   ... 


Haj-ward,   Sawyer  Co.   . 

^thorat.   Oneida   Co. 

icon,    Dodee   Co 

innvElle,    Outaftamle    Co.. 

HouubCoD.   Bayflcld  Co. 
HudBoD,    St.   Croix  Co.    . 


ef,  Bnyflpld  C 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


SUMMARIES  BY  CITIES -Conlinued. 
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B^"^d.  1         EmplojM. 

Boilers. 
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Kenoaba,  KenoBha  Co 

Kllboorn,   Columbia 'Co.'"',!'.. 
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3.471 
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Kimbcrly,   Outagamie  Co.   ,. 
Klugaton    Green  Lake  Co,  . 

""l 

113 

us 
ne 

151 

120 

kSoE^MIUb.   Price   Co 

Ln    CroBBc,   Lb   CrOBHe  Co.... 
Lac  an  Flambeau,  VII na  Co 

LadyBmlth,  Gotea  Co 

Lake  Geneva.   Walworth  Co. 
Lake  Nehngemob.   I>ODg.  Co. 

Le  Clair, 'Douglaa  Col    .■.:;.": 

Little  Cbnte,   Outagamie  Co. 
Little    FallB,   Polk    Co 

■*35 
3 

"'a 

"29 
■43 

"62 

8 
3 

11 
3572 

3 
17 
7 

J 

! 

30 
26 

1 

45 
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1 
2 

16 

3 
7 
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1' 
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388 
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3.«9 

Ifl 
8).S07 

110 
600 
ISf 

1.9M 
1,350 

"■H 

125 

m 
la 

130 

132 
134 

137 

Manchester,   Green   Lake  Co. 
Manitowoc,    Manitowoc    Co.. 

Marinette,    Marinette  Co.   ... 

Marlnno.  Asbland  Co 

Mnrkesan,   Green   Lake  Co... 
Maronetle.  Green  Lake  Co... 
MBrahflelil,    Wood   Co 

Mason.   Baynpld   Co 

MnuBton,    Janeaa    Co 

MaTrlllc.    Dodge   Co 

Medford,    Tailor  Co 

Mellcti,    Aabiand    Co 

Menomonle.    Dunn    Co 

■  "i 

6 

HO 

Merriil,   Lincoln   Co 

7 

U2 
143 
144 

Milwaukee'  Town.   Mli.    Co... 
Montello,   Marquette  Co 

434 

148 

14B 

IB] 

Mome,    AHhland    Co 

K;.fffliS.c..-::;: 

Nelllsvllie.  Clark  Co 

]8r"4 

i ■ 

346       162 

37B        02 
2"!         « 

m     20 

J , 

■"b 

NeBhkora.   Marquette   Co.    .. 
New    nolstelr.    Calumet    Co. 
New  Lisbon,  Joneau  Co 

New   Txindon.   Wnupnra    Cn.. 
New  Richmond,  St.  Cr'i  Co. 
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SUMMARIES  BY  CITIES  — Continued. 


Oilaanh.    ARblsnil    Co.    . 

Oualaska.   T.a   frosse  Ci 

'     .Ola.  Polk  Co 

Oslikoali.   WloneljAgo    Ci 

en,   Clark   Cn.    ....... 

Papkwnukce,  Maninpllp  Co.. 
Park    Fnlld,    PIppi^   Co.. 
Pence,   Iron   Co 

PmhllKD.  MarlDPttc  Co. 

-pfprBlmrg.    Crawford   C 

PhUlliiB.    Prli-p    Co 

■■Inlnflolfl,    Wniwliflra    C 


Porl  i^warfla,   Womt  Co I 

Ft.  WRNblnictoD.  OzMukm;  Co.' 
Port  WlnfT.  BarflHil  Co.   . 
Poyslppl,   WauBhnra   Co.   , 

Prairie  (In  Chipn,  Crnwf.  Co. 


RpBiiatnwn.  Vprn 
Rpil  Cliff.  BiirrnlL 
RoPilshorK.    6a  ilk    ( 


Rlcp    Lako,    Rnrron    Co. 
I  Rijioa.  Fond  du  Lni-  Co. 


[   Falls,    Polk   Co.    . 


8chli>alnservlllc,    Wanh. 
Shetioyenn,   Shchoj-Ban   t 

Shfll   I.ako.   Wa»li.>urn   ( 

Soldier's  CJroTf,  Crnwf'd  Co, 
Solon    Springe,    DoiieIbb   C 

^.-neraet.    St.   Croix   Co.    . 

Sparta,    Monro?    Cu 

Spider  I.nke.  Barflpld  Co. 
Sprine  Vallpr.  Plorcp  Co. 
Stanlpy,   Clilpiiewn   Co.    .. 


316  I  StougtitOD.  Dane  < 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


SUMMARIES  BY  CITIES  — Continued. 


Place. 

is 

s 

Bnlld 
lugs. 

Employea- 

Boilera. 

1 

t 

11 

11 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

217 

Sturgeon   Baf,   Door  Co 

auperlor,    DouglaR    Co 

91 

126 

S 

"7 

4,2« 

102 
BO 
■J5 
TO 

7(6 

■  S 

'l67 

^? 
121 

i 

,g!..a 

■  i 
1 

'31 

13 

lil 

7SC 
15, 73' 

"« 

ZIS 

Tomahank.  Lincoln  Co 

3 

I 

IB 

s 

1 

21 
IW 

2 
9 

26 
11 

;| 

10 
231 

1: 

1 

J3 
ICI 

930 
l.WD 

3G0 
12 

281 
299 

3,US 

1,S3G 

"£ 

3.7S9 

2 

^ 

Tratmray,    Dnnu    Co..  

236 

Wnahhiirn,    Bajfleld   Co 

2 

230 

WnukcHbu.   Wantealia   Co.    .. 
Waupuu.   Foml  du   I.ae  Co... 
Wouaau,    Maralhon    Co 

Waowaloaa,    MLlWHUkpe  'c'lt.'. 
Weat    Allls.    Mnw.iiiki-c    Co.. 

Wealbr.    Vornou    Co 

Weatfleld.    Marqnelte    Co.    .. 

West  S^Blcm,    fji  Crojise   Co., 

Wld   RoBC,' Wanchnra   Co,." 
Wlaon.    Rt,    Croli    Co 

1 

s 
l; 

'i 
1 

33 

IS 

3 

1,7a 
K 

'■'6 

a,... 

3.'.'.'. 

m 

7 

344 

""2 
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34t 
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WOO.W111P.  St.  Croix  Co 

Woodboro.   Oneida    Co 
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SUMMARIES  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Aicrlciilliirnl   tmplMiieuU   .. 

AUtOQIOlllloB   

Hakriig  nnil  •'ciutecllanery  . 


Bi^I  aniUpark  packlDg  . 


Boiler   workH   

Baok  lilndhiK  

Boflls  mid  bhoes  . 
Bottling  works  .... 
Boxes,  pni'king   ... 


^luiilnE  t 


rrcnmerlcB   

nUtllllnfc    

Dry  (looks  ^ 

Dj'eliig  and  clpanlog  . 


.ml   iipholilRterlng 


GlaBS   works   . 


Hntn  mill  nips  ,. 


Lllliocrnphlug 
Mnclilne  shop  n 


181    131      443 
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341    15 
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SUMMARIES  BY  INDUSTRIES  —  Continued. 
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Plamblng  and  gae  flttlng  ..,. 
PrlQtlng  and  pahUsblng    .... 
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Basil,   doors  and   blinds   .... 
Bewer   pipe   and   cement   .... 
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aoda  preparations  and  cliem- 

16 

BZ 

tjtaves.   loruices  and   steam 
attlQgs   

S4 
F7 

Transportation  

Yeneer   

Wagons   and   carriages    

5 

S 

Woodenware  

Wool  and  worsted  mills  .... 

4 
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4247 
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125020 

19216 
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SrUUARIES  BY  CITIES  OB  LOCATION. 

The  table  for  the  summaries  bj  location  shows  a  varietj  of 
facts.  In  the  first  place  it  points  out  that  the  establishxnenis 
included  were  located  in  242  cities  and  towns.  Then  it  shows 
for  each  of  these  the  number  of  the  establishments,  the  nambor 
of  buildings  occupied  by  them,  the  total  number  of  persons  eui- 
ploved  at  the  time  of  the  inspection,  classified  as  to  males,  fe- 
males, and  those  under  16  years  of  age,  the  number  of  boilei^ 
and  their  horse  power,  and  the  kind  of  power  used  by  those  wlio 
did  not  employ  steam. 

As  said  tlie  establishments  were  distributed  among  242 
places.  Some  of  these  were  cities,  others  again  villages,  while 
again  others  were  under  neither  city  nor  village  but  under  to^vn 
government  Some  places  again,  like  ililwaukee  and  oiher 
l)laces,  are  large  and  may  rightly  be  r^ardcd  as  industrial  and 
commercial  centers,  while  others  are  small,  being  made  up  nf 
little  else  than  a  factory  or  mill,  or  those  employed  therein.  Tbo 
location  of  factories  and  mills  is  influenced  by  many  cause*, 
among  which  are  the  supply  of  raw  material  and  water  power. 
Saw  mills,  for  instance,  as  well  as  many  other  factories,  are  often 
located  at  some  convenient  points  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
raw  material,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  much  of  a  place  or  not. 
Many  of  these  plants  are  only  of  a  temporary  character  anyway, 
and  simple  houses  for  the  shelter  of  their  hands  can  be  cheaply 
and  quickly  constructed.  The  means  of  transportation  is 
anottier  important  element  that  necessarily  enters  into  the  loca- 
tion of  almost  any  business. 

Tlie  various  facts  in  this  table  can  perhaps  be  the  more  read- 
ily seen  when  the  totals  for  all  places  are  taken  as  the  basis  for 
consideration. 

Tlie  total  number  of  establishments  included  is  3,059. 
Divided  equally  among  the  242  places  where  located  there  was 
thus  an  average  of  12.6  plants  to  each.  This  average,  however, 
did  not  represent  even  approximately  the  actual  situation-  Mil- 
waukw,  for  instance,  included  863  establishments,  while  many 
of  the  places  show  only  one.  The  former  is,  of  course,  the  lar^ 
est  center  in  the  state,  but  there  were  several  places  with  fr>.ira 
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50  to  100  establishments  and  many  oOiers  with  from  25  to  50 
eatabliehnjents. , 

The  total  number  of  buildings  occupied  by  the  establishments 
included  was  5,391.  Of  these  i/MT,  or  78.79  per  cent,  were 
one  and  two  stories  ir.  height  and  1,144,  or  21.21  per  cent.,  were 
three  stories  or  mora  Witli  3,059  establishments  there  was 
thu's  an  average  of  1.76  buildings  to  each.  A  fairly  complete 
analysis  of  the  factory  buildings  for  2,895  of  the  establishments 
included  here  is  presented  later  on  in  this  part. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  time  of  inspec- 
tion by  the  3,059  establiahnienta  included  was  144,236.  The 
proportion  of  males  and  females  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures : 


. 

Numlier.  j  Per  cent. 

1         Mffi 

These  figures  mate  the  situation  plain.  The  total  number 
was  144,236.  Of  these  the  men  constituted  125,020,  or  86.68 
per  cent.,  and  the  women  10,216,  or  13.32  per  cent.  This  rela- 
tion as  between  the  men  and  women  corresponds  closely  to  that 
shown  elsewhere  in  this  report,  esiwcially  iinder  "manufactur-  ■ 
■   ers'  rotums." 

The  figures  thus  given  included  persons  of  all  ages.  Those 
under  16  years  of  age,  however,  are  given  separately.  Classi- 
fied according  to  age  on  this  basis,  the  following  results  were 
obtained  i 


»„,„. 

r,,...,. 

m,3S3 

m,!jt 

According  to  these  figures,  those  10  years  of  age  and  over 
numbered  137,.'J8ri  while  those  under  16  voara  mimbereri  fi,S51, 
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Their  respective  proportionate  relation  to  the  total  of  both  i.'. 
tiierefore  95.25  and  4.75  per  cent. 

The  federal  census  of  1900  showed  that  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this  state 
was  142,070,  of  whom  5,679,  or  4.00  per  cent.,  were  children 
under  16  years  of  age.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  under  16 
there  is  thus  a  close  agreement  in  the  two  oases. 

Tho  total  number  of  boilers  used  by  the  3,059  establishments 
included  was  3,597.  The  total  horse  powers  of  these  boilers 
'  was  307,014,  or  85.35  to  each.  A  small  proportion  of  tho 
larger  plants  and  a  laa^e  proportion  of  the  smaller  shops  em- 
ployed other  power  than  steam.  As  an  analysis  of  the  power 
employed  by  2,895  of  the  above  establishments  is  presented  later 
on,  only  the  total  in  each  case  will  be  given  here: 


Horn 

power. 

P«<wnt. 

S(r7.014 
263 

308.215 

The  power  used  thus  amounted' to  308,275  horse  power.  Of 
these  307,014  were  steam,  235  electricity,  256  water,  507  gas 
and  gasoline,  and  2G3  other  forces  of  various  kinds. 

With  the  establishments  thus  placed  at  3,059,  and  the  power 
at  308,275,  the  average  to  each  establishment  was  100,77  horse 
power. 

CIQAK  FACTORIES. 

In  addition  to  the  establishments  included  in  the  table  for 
"Ilaces  Inspected,"  the  inspectors  also  visited  and  inspected 
491  cigar  factories  and  over  three  hundred  places  where  gar- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another  were  made.  The  facts  about  these 
cstablislnnenta  are  not  presented  in  detail,  but  those  for  the 
places  where  garments  were  made  were  analysed  in  part  III  of 
this  report,  while  a  few  summaries  for  the  cigar  factories  are 
given  below. 
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As  said  above,  491  places  where  cigars  were  made  were  in- 
spected and  reported  upon.  A,  few  of  these  factories  were  large, 
employing  a  great  number  of  persons,  but  most  of  them  were 
small,  many  with  only  one  or  two  persons  to  the  shop.  The  in- 
spections, however,  were  carefully  mada  Cigar  factories  in 
this  state  are  aifected  by  special  la'vvs,  many  of  the  provisions  of 
which  are  very  exacting. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  persona,  classified 
as  to  sex,  who  were  employed  in  these  491  factories : 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

2.243 

From  this  is  seen  that  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
was  2,242,  ajul  tliat  of  these,  1,822,  or  81.27  per  cent,,  were  men 
and  420,  or  18.73  per  rent,  wcv  womcn^  It  will  bo  noticed 
that  the  percentage  of  \\-omen  here  is  greater  than  for  tho  facto- 
ries already  analyzeni,  wliero  they  constituted  only  a  little  over 
13  jicr  cent,  of  the  total.  This  difference  is,  of  course,  readily 
c-xplaincJ  when  the  nature  of  the  business  carried  on  is  consid- 
ered. 

In  the  following  table  the  persons  employed  are  classified  aa 
to  age: 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

1.S68 

7-36 

2.242 

Of  the  whole  numl)er  employed,  1C5,  or  7. 30  per  cent,  were 
under  16  years  of  age,  while  200  persons,  or  9.32  per  cent.,  were 
between  Id  and  18  years,  and  l,8(i8,  or  83.32  per  cent  were  over 
18  years,  or  adult  persons.  The  per  cent  of  children  in  this 
ease  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  for  fhc  factories  in  the  state 

as  a  whole.  LgiLzcc:byCjt.H)Q[c 
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The  following  eSliibit  sliows  in  what  part  of  the  huildings  the 
shops  were  located.  A  few  occupied  a  whole  building,  but  these 
were  not  many  ia  number.  The  greater  proportion  occupied  a 
room  or  two  only. 


Number. 

P„,.... 

Bn»e   ent 

10 
300 
357 

2 

.», 

more  thnn  o 

"" 

431 

Here  is  shown  in  what  part  of  the  building  the  work  -ft-as 
carried  on.  In  10  eases  the  slio.p  was  located  in  the  basement, 
in  300  eases,  or  61.10  jjer  cent  of  the  total,  it  was  on  the  first 
floor.  The  second  Aoors  bad  157,  or  31.97  per  cent,  of  the 
shops,  while  only  a  few  slicps  were  located  on  the  third  and 
fourth  floors.  In  all  14-  shops  occupied  either  the  whole  build- 
ing partly  or  wholly  or  more  than  one  floor. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BKPORTS  OF  THE  INSPECTION  OF   2,895 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

In  order  to  secure  further  statistical  data  that  might  be  of 
Bcnie  value  the  reports  of  2,895  establishments  were  compiled  in 
detail.  The  facts  which  were  thus  obtained  from  this  compila- 
tion relate  to  the  establishments,  buildings,  persons  employed, 
how  paid,  liours  of  labor,  boilers,  jiower,  fire  escapes,  stairways, 
elevators,  signals,  emery  and  polishing  wheels,  vats,  etc.,  doors, 
ventilation,  seats  for  women,  accidents,  etc.  These  facts  for  all 
the  establishments  included  classified  as  to  Milwaukee,  the  state 
outside  of  Jlilwankee  and  the  state  as  a  wliole,  are  presented  and 
analyzed  in  the  following  pages. 

The  first  exhibit  in  order  in  this  series  relates  to  the  number 
of  establishments  included. 


jd  by  Google 
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EbtaB 

,.... 

T8. 

"""■'""""■ 

Idle.      1  N 

mber 

Percent 

Mllwiinkee   

75         ) 

m 

2,035 

M.7I 

«     1 

S.SS5 

In  this  tabic  is  presented  the  niimhcr  of  the  establiahmenta 
included.  In  making  a  brief  survey  of  this  table,  it  will  be 
seen  that  of  the  2,89r>  establiahmenta  included,  860,  or  29.71 
per  cent,  were  located  in  Milwaukee,  while  the  balance,  -2,085, 
or  70.20  per  c^nt,  were  in  the  steto  at  large;  that  2,809 
were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  inspection,  while  86  were 
idle ;  only  11  of  the  idle  ones  wore  found  in  Milwaukee. 

UK    Uni.ItlNfiS    TO 


A  vera  KB 
to  eacli  C9- 

Number.       Perciat. 

Mllft-aukpi-   

IS 

1,807 
3.22& 

36.95 

■rolal    

1.74 

6.027 

lOU.dO 

The  infonnation  obtained  from  the  above  table  shows  that  in 
all  5,027  buildings  were  inspected.  Of  these,  1,807  were  found 
within  tlie  metropolis  of  the  state  and  3,220  outside  of  it.  In 
other  wokIs,  35.95  per  cent  of  the  buildings  were  in  Milwaukee. 

The  average  number  of  buildings  to  each  eatahlisbment  was 
found  to  be  greater  in  Milwaukee  than  in  the  state  at  large,  or 
2.10  as  against  1.58  for  tlic  state  outside.  The  average  num- 
ber of  buildings  to  each  efitahlishmont,  taking  the  state  as  a 
whole,  was  1.74. 

As  has  been  seen,  5,027  buildings  were  inspected  in  detail. 
Of  these  85  are  placed  in  a  miscellaneous  class.  The  buildings 
not  in  this  class  have  been  classified  not  only  according  to  the 
material  of  which  constructed,  but  also  according  tp,|licig|jtiitn)o|u 
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The  result  of  this  claaaification  is  presented  in  the  following 
exhibits : 


OF  WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 


MiLWADEEB. 

Odtbidb           1 

MlLlVAOKEB,         1 

Total. 

"  1 

Pr.ct. 

No. 

Fret. 

No.* 

Pr.Bt. 

0 

251 

1 

47.96    1 

42.98    1 
7.12    1 

■:S| 

1,251 
"170 

C0.42 

«S4 

100.00 

I,T87 

100.00    1 

s.m 

NUMBER  BRICK  BUILDINGS. 


.,... 

„... 

Out 

■;::.. 

T„„. 

Na 

Pr.  ct. 

"- 

Pr.ct. 

So. 

-■ 

0 

204 
255 

147 
S 

18.25 

■!;!! 

.'29 

460 

10 
* 

40:35 
17. GS 
5.  J 

1 

212 
42 
G 

I, 

.09 

1.019 

100,00 

1,110 

100.00 

2,US 

NUMBER  IRON  AND  iSTEBL  BUILDINQS. 


Mii,« 

A.EE. 

Milwal'ree 

T„„. 

No. 

Porct 

No.     1  Perct. 

No.        Perot. 

7 

? 

1 

1 

2-57 
1:28 

.  '  .,« 

»    „„ 

! 

^:lo^ 

61 
23 
12 

6 

2 

7S 

100.00 

«0 

,1 
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NUMBEK  STOME  BTTILDINOS  INSPECTED, 


Clubificition 

HILWAUKIX. 

..?K,'Sk 

TOTiL. 

No      1   FercC 

No.       Perct. 

No.       Perot, 

2 

IDO.OO 

33 
]9 

39.66 
If 

33 

1 

3 

lOO.dO 

1 

1 



In  the  four  preceding  tables  is  shown  in  order  for  Milwau- 
kee, outside  of  Jfilwaiikoo,  and  the  state,  the  respective  number 
of  buildings,  together  with  their  height,  that  were  constructed 
of  wood,  bri(Jc,  iron  and  stone. 

The  first  in  order*  of  the  four  tables  gives  the  wooden  build- 
ings. It  shows  a  total  of  2,481  siich  buildings,  of  which  694 
were  located  in  Milwaukee  and  1,787  outside  o£  that  city. 

In  this  table  the  wooden  structures  are  also  classified  as  to 
height.  Thus  for  the  state,  as  a  whole,  it  is  seen  that  1,251, 
or  50.42  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  one  story  stnictnres ;  that 
1,019,  or  41.07  per  cent  of  the  wliole,  were  two  story  structures ; 
that  170  were  three  stories;  that  30  were  four  stories,  9  five 
stories,  and  1  six  and  seven  stories,  respectively.  These  facts, 
as  said,  are  for  the  state.  Similar  classifications  for  Milwaukee 
and  the  state  outside  of  Milwaukee  are  also  given  in  the  table, 
thus  enabling  many  comparisons  on  this  point  to  those  who  may 
desire  to  make  them. 

The  second  in  order  of  the  preceding  four  tables  relate  to 
the  brick  buildings.  Tor  the  state  these  structures  number 
2,159,  of  which  1,010  were  in  Milwaukee  and  1,140  outside  of 
that  city.  These  facts  may  be  seen  from  the  footings  of  the 
table.  The  table  further  shows,  with  regard  to  the  height  of. 
these  structures,  that  657,  or  30,43  per  cent  of  the  total,  were 
one  story  high;  that  715,  or  33.12  per  cent  of  the  total,  were 
two  stories  in  height;  that  387,  or  17.92  per  cent  of  the 
total  were  three  stories  high;  and  tliat  212,  or  nearly  10  percenf, 
were  four  stoiy  buildings.  The  remaining  buildings  nm  from 
5  up  to  9  stories,  but  they  constitute  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  whole.  The  table  also  gives  similar  comparisons 
for  Milwaukee  and  the  state  outside.  i  in,.-  i./^.v.v--j|c 
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TLo  iron  structures  are  shown  in  tlie  third  of  the  four  tables. 
This  shows  a  total  of  200  audi  buildings.  Of  these  78  are  iu 
Slilwankee  and  131  outside  of  it.  Taking  the  state  as  a  whole 
and  comparing  these  buildings  as  to  height,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  greater  proportion  are  only  one  story  structures.  In  fact, 
this  cln.ss  includes  42.11  per  cent  of  the  total,  llie  two  storj- 
strnctiin«  have  less  than  i>iic-third  of  the  total  in  its  class,  while 
11.00  ]X!r  cent  only  were  three  story  buildings.  Tlie  other 
olflSBCs  iiichide  only  a  few  buildings  each.  The  relation  for 
Jlitwankee  and  the  state  outside  of  it,  when  considered  sep- 
arately, show  a  proporton  in  each  class  that  does  not  vary  greatly 
from  the  iigiiros  given  bore. 

Stone  buildingfi— bv  this  is  meant  buildings  constructed 
tf  granite  or  any  otlier  st^jne  outside  of  bricks — were 
scarce.  They  were  even  fewnr  in  niiniber  than  those  erected  of 
iron,  etc.  Evidently  stone  is  not  a  favorite  material  for  fac- 
tory structures.  The  last  table  of  the  foregoing  four  shows  that 
only  93  factory  bnihlings  in  the  whole  state  were  of  stone.  Of 
tliese  2  were  in  Jlihvaukoe  and  91  outside. 

In  heiglit  llieso  buildings  varied  from  one  to  four  stories. 
The  one  story  claw  for  tJio  state  includes  38  buildings,  the  two 
story  3;t,  the  tlirce  s^tmy  19,  and  the  four  story  3  buildings. 

Tlic  following  is  a  sort  of  a  summary  of  the  buildings  thus 
presented  in  the  four  preceding  tables : 

TOTAi,  nimr?;r  of  B|T1LD1X<JH. 


Perct. 

«S 

'J?:,. 

Total. 

s„. 

'"" 

]      No.      1    Perct. 

o 

4G 
3 

SS.«3 

1 

i 

41. « 
3!lS 

2.0»    1     11. le 

n7 

49 
S 

~^ui~ 

™'" 

llXI-00 

49.43 

1PO.«0 

As  will  hi*  seen  by  reference  to  the  alwve  table,  there  were 
11  all  4,042  buildings  inspected.     Of  these,  1,793  were  in  Mil- 
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waiikoe.  .  lu  point  o£  niiniber  the  one  story  structures  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  with  the  two  story  buildings  a  close  second. 
The  fl^^regate  number  of  one  story  buildings  is  2,034,  or  41.16 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  tlicse  693  were  found  in  Milwaukee, 
while  1,;S41  were  distributed  throughout  the  state.  The  two 
story  structures  number  1,828,  or  30,09  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  total  number  of  buildings  three  stories  and  over  numbered 
1,080,  with  a  combined  percentage  of  21.85  per  cent. 

The  buildings  presented  in  the  above  five  tables  do  not  con- 
stitute all  the  buildings  inspected  or  used  by  the  2,895  estab- 
lishments. To  these  we  must  add  a  table  of  miscellaneous 
structures,  which  could  not  very  well  be  classified  with  the  above. 


TOTAL  NfMRKIl    MISCKI,! 


BTHUC'TUKES. 


1  Kiirnhep. 

IVr  cent. 

■ 

6 

1 
1 

1 

Tli0  miscellaneous  structures  number  85.  Of  these  59,  or 
69.42  per  cent,  are  used  as  elevators,  while  the  remaining  26 
buildings  are  us*^]  for  various  other  piirposea. 

By  adding  the  85  constituting  the  total  number  under  this 
hfead,  to  the  4,942  buildings  given  in  the  foregoing  tables,  we 
arrive  at  the  total  5,027,  which  is  the  sum  total  of  buldings  iu- 
spocted. 


CLASSIFICATIOX   AS  TO  KIND   OF   nUILDIXOS. 

No.         Perct. 

Tot*!.. 

No.     1   Perct. 

No.            PMCt. 

694 

Itn.mt   II 

II 

1.TH7 

'131 
91 

a.i« 

66.75 
"4:iB 

IW.UO 

'm 

Brick  

^■f 

1- 

t.m 

1 

..  CiM 

1200 
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The  above  table  abowa  for  Milwaukee,  the  state  outside,  and 
for  tb©  state  as  a  wbole  the  total  number  of  buildings,  t<^ther 
■with  the  proportion  of  each  kind  when  the  buildinga  are  classi- 
fied according  to  the  material  of  which  they  were  conatruefed. 
In  this  classification  the  85  miscellaneous  buildings  were  not  in- 
cluded. 

The  total  buildinga  for  the  state  were  4,942.  Of  these  2,481, 
or  50.20  per  cent,  were  constructed  of  wood,  2,159,  or  43.69 
per  cent,  of  brick,  209,  or  4,23  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  93,  or 
1.88  per  cent,  of  wood- 
Between  Milwaukee  -and  the  state  at  large  the  relations  dif- 
fer somewhat  from  those  given.  In  the  former  place  the  wooden 
Btructures  made  up  38.71  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  in  the  state 
outeide,  56.75  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  brick  atmcturea  again 
constituted  56.85  per  cent  of  the  buildings  in'Milwaukee  and 
36.20  per  cent  of  those  outside.  The  iron  and  stone  structures 
were  not  very  numeroua  in  any  part  of  the  state. 


NO-B..O.B., 

.,»„. 

Peb  Cbrt 

Milw'kee 

Ouuido. 

sut.  1 

Milw'kwj  Outside. 

Slate. 

694 
■  7S 

1-H! 

'm 

^   1 

27.9T 

72.(B 

j.m 

3.1« 

4,W3 

36.28 

63.73 

Here  are  found  the  respective  shares  of  Milwaukee  and  the 
rest  of  the  state  in  the  different  kinds  of  buildings  included. 
Of  the  wooden  buldings  Milwaukee  had  27.97  per  cent,  of  the 
brick  47.19  per  cent,  of  the  iron  37.32  per  cent,  of  the  stone 
buildings  2.15  per  cent,  while  of  the  total  buildings  included 
Milwaukee  had  36.28  per  cent. 
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CLASBirtCtTIOH. 


Uilw'kee  OuUlds.     Total. 


Uilw'kee  Oubite      ToUI. 
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TlIsS 
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s 
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S.149 
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36.28 

63.72 

JOO.OO 

This  table  is  a  comparison  between  Milwaukee  and  the  rest  of 
the  state.  It  shows  how  the  two  compare  with  reference  to  the 
height  of  buildings.  Of  the  one  and  two  story  structures 
Milwaukee  had  proportionally  less  than  what  would  seem  to  be 
its  share,  this  from  tlic  fact  that  it  had  over  36  per  cent  of  the 
total  buildings  included.  Of  all  the  other  classes  of  buildings, 
even  the  three  story  ones,  Slilwaukco  evidently  Jhad  more  than 
its  share.  The  reason  why  the  buildings  are  relatively  higher 
in  Milwaukee  than  in  the  state  at  large  is  probably  due  to  the 
higher  price  of  land  in  that  city. 


Fjbhalb.  Total. 

Number.  Per  cent  ';  JJamber  Per  cont 


;       .. 

]',0.00 

.... 

ll>,022 

kVi 

57. 2E 
«),fi33 

.MllwauUe 

..I   in, fill 

58.18 

100.00 

137. R68 

Tlie  preceding  table  deals  with  the  uuniber  of  persons  cm- 
ployed  in  the  establishments  included.  The  total  persona  for 
all  establishments  is  137,SC8,  and  of  these  118,887  were  men 
and  18,981  were  women. 

Of  the  total   number  of   men    cinplnyed    Milwaukee  sliowa 
iSjSTC,  or  -lO.Cl  |x;r  cent,  anil  the  state  oufwide  18,981  persons,-*  |-c 
TO 
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of  the  women  ililwflukee  had  8,959,  or  47.19  per  cent,  and  the 
rest  of  the  state  10,022,  or  52.81  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons,  when  hoth  sexes  are  included, 
Milwaukee  shows  57,235  persons,  or  41.52  per  cent^  and  the 
rest  of  the  state  80,633  person&,  or  58.48  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  the  following  exhibit  the  persons  employed  in  Milwaukee 
and  outside,  as  well  as  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  are  classified  as 
to  sex: 

CLASSIFICATION  AS  TO  SBX. 


Clabsivicatioh. 


Uale.       Fsmale.      Total. 
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During  the  past  year  the  inspectors  found  6,486  children 
under  the  age  of  16  employed  in  the  factories  throughout  the 
state.  Of  this  total,  5,906  were  between  14  and  16,  and  3,390, 
or  56.92  per  cent  of  these,  were  found  in  Milwaukee.  Those 
having  affidavits  numbered  2,708.  Of  the  520  under  14,  167, 
or  only  32.12  per  cent,  were  in  Milwaukee,  and  128  of  these  had 
the  required  permit. 

In  comparing  this  year's  report  with  that  of  previous  years, 
it  is  conclusively  shown  that  through  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
child  labor  laws,  the  employment  of  children  has  ceased  to  in- 
crease at  such  a  rapid  rate.  Instead,  children  have  been  taien 
out  of  the  factories  and  \vorkshops  and  placed  in  the  schools  of 
the  state.  ' •  ■i" -'■- 1.'/  ^ < v . v /-^ I C 
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-The  table  also  shows  tJint  those  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  numbered  5,966,  of  whom  3,396,  or  56.92  per  cent,  were  in 
Milwaukee,  and  2,.170,  or  43.08  per  cent,  wore  in  the  atate  out- 
side. From  a  comparisn  between  these  figiires  and  those  for  tho 
state  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportion  of  children 
to  the  wholo  number  employed  was  considerably  greater  for  Mil- 
waukee than  for  the  state  outside. 

The  next  space  in  the  table  relates  to  affidavits  as  to  age.  It 
shows  that  of  the  5,966  children  between  14  and  16  years,  4,516, 
or  5.7  had  the  affidavits  as  provided  by  law.  Of  those  who  thus 
had  affidavits  2,768,  or  61.29  per  cent,  were  in  Milwaukee,  and 
1,748,  or  38.71  per  cent,  outside.  As  only  4,516  out  of  the 
5,966  had  affidavits,  and  as  such  affidavits  are  required  by  law 
it  necessarily  follows  tliat  1,450  children  in  this  class  alone 
were  employed  in  violation  of  the  factory  laws. 

The  table  further  shows  520  children  under  14  years  of  ag© 
of  whom  167,  or  32.12  per  cent,  were  for  Milwaukee  and  353, 
or  67.88  per  cent,  were  for  the  state  outside.  Of  the  whole 
number  only  387,  or  74.4  por  cent,  had  the  requisite  permit, 
leaving  133,  or  25.6  per  cent,  who  were  employed  in  violation 
of  tho  law. 

At  one  inspection  of  the  factories  in  the  state  it  was  thus 
found  that  1,450  children  between  14  and  16  years  and  133  un- 
der 14  years  of.  age  were  illegally  employed.  At  each  of  the 
subsequent  inspections  many  violations  of  this  kind  were  also 
met  with,  which  all  goes  to  show  how  readily  the  child  labor 
laws  are  violated. 

Tlie  following  four  tables  relate  to  monthly  and  weekly  pay- 
ment of  wages,  and  to  whether  wages  were  paid  in  cash  or 
checks. 
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NUMBER  OV  PEKSOXS  IlKt'i:iVI.\G  TlIEIIl  WAGES  WEEKLY,  MONTHLY, 


Number.  Per  cant. 


WepHlj    27.192  !  4S.03  ] 
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S'amber  Per  cent. 


St.M  II  47.!10  EH.6E  II    gl.MM  61.08 

I      2ti.W  I!  2S.-m  I  KM  II    «.«S  I      31.8T 
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Of  the  four  prcecding  tables  the  first  in  order  aliowa  the  re- 
spective minil)cr  of  establishments  in  llilwaukee,  outside  of 
JliUvniikeo,  and  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  that  paid  the  wages 
weekly  and  nioiitlily,  cle. 

Taking  tlio  stale  aa  a  whole  it  Is  found  that  of  the  2,895  es- 
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tablishments  included,  1,534,  or  52,99  per  cent,  paid  their  em- 
ployes tlicir  wagps  weekly;  that  443  establishments,  or  15.30 
per  cent,  paid  semi-monthly;  that  G94  eatablishmenta,  or  23.97 
per  cent,  paid  monthly,  and  that  224  establish  men  ta  did  not  re- 
port regarding  this  matter. 

In  considering  Milwaukee  and  the  rest  of  the  state  separately, 
8ome  interesting  facts  may  be  noticed.  In  the  former  place  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  tlie  plants  paid  their  hands  weekly 
and  semi-monthly.  The  figures  on  these  points  show  that  for 
Milwaukee,  62.21  and  20.35  per  cent  of  the  establishments  paid 
weekly  and  semi-monthty,  respectively,  while  for  the  rest  of  the 
state  the  corresponding  relations  were  49.00  and  13.16  per  cent. 
When  it  comes  to  those  paying  monthly,  on  the  other  hand.  Mil- 
wauk^  falls  behind,  with  only  5.70  per  cent  of  its  plants  in  this 
class,  as  against  31.70  per  cent  for  the  state  at  large  outside  of 
Milwaukee. 

The  second  in  order  of  the  four  preceding  tables  shows  the 
respective  number  of  the  em])l(\yes  who  received  tlicir  wugM 
weekly,  semi-nionthly,  and  monthly.  In  this  case  also  these  facts 
arc  sliown  for  Milwaukee,  the  state  outside  of  that  city,  and  the 
state  as  a  whole. 

In  this  case  also  the  figures  for  the  state  as  a  whole  will  be 
considered  first.  Of  the  total,  or  137,868  persons  included, 
49,620,  being  35.99  per  cent  of  the  former,  were  paid  weekly, 
while  43,686  persons,  or  31.69  per  cent  of  these,  were  paid  semi- 
monthly, and  36,240,  or  26.28  per  cent,  were  paid  monthly. 
Those  for  whom  the  pay  day  was  not  reported  numbered  8,322, 
or  6.04  per  cent  of  the  total.  From  these  figures  it  thus  appears 
that  36  per  cent  of  the  factoiy  employes  in  this  state  are  paid 
ofli  weekly,  and  that  nearly  32  per  cent  are  paid  off  twice  a 
month,  while  only  a  little 'over  one-fonrth  have  to  go  a  whole 
month  between  pay  days' 

In  comparing  Milwaukee  and  the  rest  of  the  state,  the  follow- 
ing results  appear;  In  Milwaukee  48.03  per  cent  of  the  factory 
hands  were  paid  weekly,  33.76  percent  semi-monthly,  and  9.54 
per  cent  monthly.  In  the  state  outside  of  Milwaukee  27.44  per 
cent  were  paid  weekly,  30.21  per  cent  semi-monthly,  and  38. IS 
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per  cent  nioiithly.  These  figures  certainly  place  Milawukee  in 
a  very  favorable  liglit. 

The  third  fable  relates  to  the  establiaLincnts  that  paid  the 
wages  in  cash  and  checks,  respectively.  Of  the  2,895  eatablish- 
ments  included  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  2,034,  or  70,20  per  cent, 
paid  the  wages  in  cash,  while  (J17,  or  21.31  per  cent  paid  in 
cliecks,  and  12,  or  A2  per  cent,  paid  in  both  ways  as  things  hap- 
pened to  come. 

In  ilihvaiikee  72.r>C  per  cent  of  the  eatablisliraents  paid  in 
cash  and  15.58  j>cr  cent  in  checks.  Outside  of  that  city  60.29 
per  cent  paid  cash  and  23.73  per  cent  in  cliecks.  Cash  pay- 
ments are  undoubtc<lly  the  mostly  desirable  from  the  employe's 
point  of  view.  From  the  employers  standpoint  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  or  no  choice  between  the  two  methods. 

In  the  last  of  fJio  four  preceding  tables  is  shown  the  number 
and  proportion  of  the  employes  who  were  paid  in  cash  and 
checks.  As  shown  before,  137,868  persons  are  included  for  the 
state.  Of  these  84,204,  Wing  Gl.OS  per  cent  of  the  total,  were 
paid  in  cash,  43,948,  or  31.87  per  cent  in  checks,  336  persons, 
or  .25  i>er  cent  both  ways,  while  for  9,380  persons  no  reports 
were  made.  Those  paid  in  cash  thus  numbered  nearly  twice  as 
many  as  those  paid  in  cliecks. 

In  Milwaukee  64.04  per  cent  were  paid  in  cash  and  26.04  per 
cent  of  the  total  were  jMiid  in  eho<;ks.  In  the  state  outside,  this 
relation  sl<x;d  58.55  and  35.59  per  cent,  respectively. 

Jlilwaukc  thus  leads  iho  vent  of  tlio  state,  not  only  in  weekly 
payment,  but  in  cash  payment  of  wages. 
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Here  the  eatablishmenta  are  classified  according  to  their 
hours  of  labor  daily.  Those,  for  instai^ee,  who  run  their  fac- 
tories eight  hours  per  day  are  combined  in  one  class,  and  those 
who  run  nine  hours  in  anotlier,  and  bo  on.  The  classifications 
on  this  basis  nin  from  eight  hours  or  less  to  nine,  nine  and  one- 
half,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  hours  per  day  and  over. 

Those  running  eight  hours  per  day  are  not  as  yet  very  niuner- 
ous.  At  the  time  of  this  inspection  they  only  constituted  104, 
or  3.50  per  cent  of  riic  total  number.  The  nine  hour  class  wns 
about  twice  as  large,  including  240  establishments,  or  8.20  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  nine  and  one-half  houT  class  had  only  25 
establishments,  but  the  ten  hour  one  had  2,218,  or  76.62  per  cent 
of  the  total.  In  the  eleven  hour  class  60  eatablishmenta  were 
discovered  and  in  the  twelve  hour  and  over,  108,  or  5.80  per 
cent  of  tho  total,  were  found.  The  proportion  in  the  last  two 
cases  is  comparatively  small.  Considering  everything,  however^ 
it  is  big  enough.  The  tendency,  as  well  as  a  good  part  of  the 
industrial  stniggle  of  today,  is  for  shorter  working  hours,  and 
it  is  almost  surprising  that  as  many  as  the  number  given  should 
have  been  able  to  resist  this  pressure  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  shortest  hours  were  found  for  those  located  in  Milwau- 
kee. This  is  natural  as  manufacturing  always  reachea  its  moat 
advanced  point  in  industrial  centers.  In  Milwaukee  only  4.31 
jjer  cent  of  tlio  ostabli.sliments  had  a  working  day  of  over  10 
houi's,  while  for  tho  stiitc  tho  working  hours  exceeded  10  in 
13.32  per  cent  of  the  ])lanta.  The  greatest  niunber  of  the  plants 
in  both  cases  had  a  10  hour  working  day,  and  this  can  perhaps 
bo  regarded  as  tho  sLaudard  for  this  state. 
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Th  daily  houi's  of  labor  for  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
factories  in  tliis  state  are  well  shown  in  the  preceding  table. 
Thia  table  resembles  closely  the  one  which  precedes  it.  The 
classifications  are  the  same.  It  covers  the  same  field.  In  fact 
the  two  tables  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  former  was  devoted  to 
the  estnblishmenta  or  employers,  while  the  latter  deals  with  the 
employes. 

The  eight  hour  class  included  4,271  persons,  or  7.46  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  Milwaukee,  and  377  persons,  or  .47  per  cent  of 
the  total  for  the  state  outside,  while  for  the  state  as  a  whole  it  in- 
cluded 4,G48  persons,  or  3.37  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  nine  hour  class  included  8,570  persons, -for  the  state  as  a 
whole,  or  6.22  per  cent  of  the  total.  For  Milwaukee  and  the 
rest  of  the  proportion  in  this  clasa  was  11.58  and  2.41  per  cent, 
respectively. 

Tlie  nine  and  one-half  hour  class  has  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons only.  Por  the  state  as  a  whole  they  constitute  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  tlie  total. 

The  ten  hour  clasi  was  the  heaviest.  For  Milwaukee  it  in- 
cluded SfljrdT  persons,  or  09,04  per  cent  of  the  total;  for  the 
state  outside  it  bad  68,230  persons,  or  84.62  per  cent  of  the 
total;  and  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  107,747  persons,  or  78,15 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  eleven  hour  class  was  smalt.  It  had  a  little  over  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  Milwaukee,  and  4.14  per 
cent  of  those  outside,  while  for  the  state  as  a  wliolo  the  figure 
was  2.58  per  cent. 

The  twelve  hour  and  over  class  was  larger.  In  fact  it  had 
nearly  8  per  cent  of  tlie  persons  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  9.58 
per  cent  of  thoso  in  Milwaukee  and  C.C6  per  cent  for  die  state 
outside. 

Those  woi'king  irr^ilar  hours  amounted  to  only  about  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  the  state. 

The  facts  shown  in  the  above  two  tables  are  important  and 
deserve  close  attention. 
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In  tho  above  table  for  tlifi  state  as  a  whole,  it  is  scon  that  the 
establishments  included  made  use  of  3,350  steam  boilers.  Of 
theso  boilers  2,171,  or  64.81  per  cent  of  Uie  total,  were  insured 
in  some  insurance  company.  As  tbe  insurance  companies  usn- 
ally  make  it  a  practice  to  regularly  inspect  the  boilers  on  which 
insurance  is  carried,  it  can  perhaps  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  boilers  in  this  case  were  under  more  or  less  strict  supervision 
of  inspectors.  In  addition  to  this,  24S  boilers,  or  7.40  per  cent 
of  the  total,  were  inspected  now  and  then  by  tho  direction  of  tlie 
proprietors.  Tliis  left  931  boilers,  or  27.79  per  cent,  that  were 
not  inspected  or  under  any  otlicr  supervision  than  that  of  the 
fireman  or  engineer  in  charge. 

As  between  Milwaukee  and  the  state  outside  the  former  had 
a  larger  proportion  of  inaured  boilers  and  a  slightly  smaller  pro- 
portion of  those  that  were  not  inspected  at  all. 

Of  tJie  3,350  boilers  for  the  state,  876,  or  26.15  per  cent, 
wore  in  Milwaukee,  and  2,474,  or  73.85  per  cent,  outside  in  tho 
state. 

BOII.I'IRS  INHPBCTICD  AND  NOT  INSPECTED. 
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The  respective  number  of  boilers  that  thus  received  some  atr 
tention  in  tiie  way  of  inspection,  and  those  that  did  not,  are 
fihown  in  the  above  table.  Of  the  total  for  the  state,  2,419,  or 
72.21  per  cent,  were  inspected  and  931,  or  27.79  per  cent,  were 
not  inspected.  As  was  pointed  out  above,  Milwaukee  leads  the 
rest  of  the  state  in  tlie  proportion  of  the  boilers  inspected. 

horsf:  power. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  total  horse  power  of  all  the  boilers 
in  the  state  was  300,103,  of  which  96,837,  or  32.27  per  cent, 
was  for  the  876  boilers  in  Milwaukee,  and  203,266  horse  power, 
or  67.73  per  cent,  were  for  the  2,474  boilers  located  in  factories 
outside  of  Milwaukee.  The  average  number  of  horse  power  to 
eadi  boiler  was  110.5  in  Milwaukee,  82.1  outside  and  89.6  for 
the  state  as  a  whole. 


UMBEK  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  USING  STEAM  FOR  POWER,  AVERAGE 
NUMBER  OF  BOILERS  AND  HORSE  POWER  TO  BACU  ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 
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Th0  establishments  using  steam  power,  as  is  seen  in  above 
table  numbered  1,758,  of  which  480,  or  27.24  per  cent,  were  in 
Milwaukee,  and  1,269,  or  72.76  per  cent  outside. 

The  average  number  of  boilers  and  horse  power  to  each  estab- 
lishment was  1.79  and  198,  respectively,  for  Milwaukee,  and 
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1.95  and  160,  respectivelyj  for  the  state  outside,  while  for  the 
state  as  a  whole  the  numbers  were  1.91  and  171,  respectively. 


NUMBBR  OF   I'KRSONS   KMPLOYKD  IN  PLACES  WIIKRB  THE  B0ILEK8 
WERE    I.NSl'KCTEU    AND    WHEIIK    THEY     WERE    NOT  INSi'BCTBD, 

IlBHrECTIVELY. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  total  miraber  of  persons  employed  in 
the  1,758  cstablis'liinents  in  the  state,  which  used  Bteam  for 
power  was  120,020.  Of  this  number,  102,135,  or  85.10  per 
cent,  were  employed  in  places  wliere  the  boilers  were  inspected 
and  I7,SS5  persons,  or  l+.OO  per  cent,  were  employed  in  places 
where  the  boilers  were  not  regiilarly  inspected. 

As  compared  with  the  outside,  Milwaukee  leads  in  the  propor- 
tion of  tlie  persons  wlio  were  employed  where  the  safety  of  the 
boilers  wore  looked  after. 
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Here  tlie  establishments  arc  classified  according  to  the  power 
used.  As  has  been  pointed  out  already,  1,758  used  steam.  This 
is  (iO.72  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  state.  Gas  was  used  by  343 
cstabliHliinonts    and   electricity    by    222.     Those   using   water 
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power  nniiibered  125,  constituting  4.32  por  cent  of  the  total. 
CoinpariaoMs  are  nlso  matte  tx^twceii  Milwaukee  and  the  state 
outside. 


KIND  OF  POWER  US[;i)  AND  SUilBKR  OF  PliKSOXS  E 


MiLW 

.,.. 

MiLWAL'KBB. 

Total. 

No. 

Pr.  ct. 

No.     Ipr.ct. 

No.    jPr.  et. 

Edip.  wbere  Ktpnm  lb'  iionl  

Eiup.    whcTB    BUB    In    nwil    

Euip,  wheif  eU'PttlWty  In  iiwil... 

SI. 57 

n.614       SS.S1 

laJ.ceol    S7.05 

B  "1 

Knip.   wlii-re  bHU<i  la  used   [         KB 

Emp.  wUi-re  no  puHiT  Is  usfd 1      2, ills 

di 

i    i.Bsei     Biw 

iS!   .3 

Total    

ar.Ka 

luu.w 

■80,633|    lUU.W 

137,868'    lOO.CO 

In  the  above  table  tlte  persons  employed  have  been  classified 
according  to  the  kind  of  power  used  in  the  establishments  where 
employed.  Without  going  into  details  it  can  perhaps  be  said 
that  87.05  per  cent  of  the  13Y,SC8  persons  included  were  em- 
ployed in  establiahments  using  steam;  that  3.67  per  cent  were 
.  employed  in  places  using  gas ;  that  4.05  per  cent  were  employed 
in  places  with  electric  power.  These  figures  are  for  the  state 
as  a  whole.  The  relations  for  Milwaukee  do  not  vary  materially 
from  those  given  above. 


I'-IKE 

ESCAI'F,S. 

™. 

p,„  ,»„,„. 

BALCOMIE4 

Somber 

,„„.. 

Namber.  Pareeot. 

Mllwnnkpc 

Bfi9 

S:5S 



Tolftl  

921 

ido.oo 

673         109.00 

This  table  is  devoted  to  the  interesting  subject  of  fire  e 
Tho  law  requires  that  each  ostahlisbincnt  that  is  3  or  more 
stories  in  height,  and  employing  25  men  or  more,  be  provided 
with  the  necessary  escape  for  protection  in  case  of  fire. 

After  all,  the  story  of  this  table  is  not  so  very  interesting.    It 
sim]ily  shows  that  placed  in  order  or  ready  for  use  in  ease  of 
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emergency  there  wore '  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  924  places 
equipped  with  fire  escapes  and  that  of  these  Milwaukee  had 
61.58  per  cent  and  the  outside  38.42  per  cent.  The  table  also 
shows  the  places  which  in  addition  to  the  fire  escape  had  bal- 
conies attached  so  as  to  facilitate  descent.  In  themselves  these 
figures  tlirow  but  little  light  on  the  situation.  When  it  is  added, 
however,  tliat  by  a  eonstniction  of  the  law,  about  995  factory 
buildings  might  be  said  to  come  within  the  provision  requiring 
escapes,  the  figures  assume  a  more  important  aspect.  They 
then  show  what  the  condition  in  the  state  really  was.  They 
point  out  that  71  places  were  lacking  escapes  and  were  thus  in 
violation  of  the  law.  It  is  needless  to  say  these  escapes  were 
ordered.  In  addition  to  tliis,  many  of  those  already  erected 
were  also  ordered  repaireil,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  even  found 
necessary  to  order  a  second  or  a  third  escape. 


OoiaiDB. 

Inside. 

HOBE 
COKKECTIONB. 

Sfbimelbs, 

No. 

-"■ 

No.     1  Pr.  ct. 

No.       Pr.  ct. 

No, 

Pr.  ct. 

Ull        k 

293 

mi 

115 

rr 

m 

738 

p. 35 

J50 
305 

Outside    Milwaukee 

B34 

82,28 

j;.s 

481 

lUO.M  11        649 

IW.W 

1.030 

100.00 

«5 

■ 

SUMBKU   STANDI'!! 

KS.   IIVDRANI 

S,   PUMPS.  E 

C. 

OipraiDB. 

.     IHBIDE. 

HiDBAKTH. 

No.    Ipr.el. 

No.      Pr.cl. 

No.    Ipr.ct 

No,       Pr.  ct. 

470       ..... 

1,321 

83:40 

\i\P.^ 

Oulslde   Jlllwuukco 

.97 
.7 

«.79 

16       fi^l 

lliO.OO 

5,      ,^.. 

The  above  tables  relate  to  standpipes,  hose  connections,  auto- 
matic sprinltlers,  hydrants,  pumps,  etc. 

All  in  all  the  number  of  buildings  having  outside  standpipes 
numbered  481,  inside,  C+9;  hose  connections,  l,03p;  ayt<jifl9tWQ|c 
sprinklers,  455, 
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Of  tihis  number  60.91  per  cent  of  the  outside  standpipes, 
17.72  inside,  28.35  lioae  connections  and  32.97  per  cent,  of  the 
automatic  sprinklers  were  found  to  be  in  Milwaukee. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  buildings  having  standpipes, 
etc.,  we  have  a  table  showing  the  number  of  each  kind.'  In  the 
1,130  buildings  having  these  standpipes,  867  were  outside  and 
1,584  inside  standpipes.  470,  or  54.21  per  cent  of  the  outside 
standpipes  and  263,  or  16.60  per  cent,  of  the  inside  standpipes 
were  in  Milwaukee.  Besides  this,  the  table  shows  that  there 
were  57  hydrants  and  21  pumps  inspected. 


MTI.W 

™. 

Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Nomber 

Per  csnt. 

Nnmbsr. 

-"• 

Numbbr. 

Per  «Dt. 

Inside  Btnlrwars   

OutKirte  Blnlrwaru   

1,386 
2» 

i;  6 

603 
IS 

7S.M 

■a 

4.21 

38.11 
121 

73  .S5 

i.m 

IW.OO 

J.2W 

109.00 

4  927 

Stairways  also  came  within  the  inspection  laws  and  were  ex- 
amined. From  the  information  gathered  from  the  above  figures 
we  notice  that  the  majority  of  stairways  are  inside  and  enclosed. 
Of  the  total  4,927  making  up  the  stairways  and  other  means  of 
escape,  3,811,  or  77.35  per  cent,  are  on  the  inside  of  the  build- 
ings; 1,386,  or  80.54  per  cent,  of  the  1,721  different  means  of 
descent  are  in  Milwaukee,  leaving  the  balance  to  be  found  in 
buildings  scattered  throughout  the  state. 

Under  tlie  head  of  "Other  means  of  escape"  is  included  run- 
ways, ladders,  etc.,  and  these  only  numbered  155,  or  3.15  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  inspected.  Those  being  in  poor  con- 
dition were  ordered  repaired. 


jdbyGoOgIC 
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Bdildinos- 

Elstatom. 

Nnmber 

"- 

Nomber 

P«r  cent. 

4@ 
481 

49,79 

«ie 

m 

100.00 

l.ITO 

KIND  OP  DOORS  USED  ON  BT^EVATORS. 


UlLWADKBI. 

HtLWADKkS. 

TOTAl, 

Number 

..„.. 

Nnmbw 

Per  wnt. 

Number 

Pwcent. 

Automatic  aoor»  

105 

1 

140 

IS 

22.77 

19 

11.23 

209 
10« 
219 

^■^- 

(15 

NUMBER  OP  HOISTS, 


0..„,„c™.. 

HoiiTi. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

199 

66  09 

670 

The  above  tables  are  devoted  to  sliowing  the  number  of  build- 
ings having  elevators  and  hoists,  the  total  number  of  each  and 
tlie  kind  of  doors  uaed  by  the  same.  In  looking  over  the  figures 
we  see  that  in  all  there  were^  1,]70  elevators  used  in  966  build- 
ings and  52.56  per  cent  of  these  were  in  Ifilwaiiltee. 

As  to  the  kind  of  doors  used  on  the  elevators  it  was  found  that 
bars  were  used  in  the  largest  number  of  cases,  with  a  number  of 
379,  or  32.39  per  cent  of  total,     I^Text  in  order  c^e  ai|t<in?p)4Qj|c 
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doors  witli  257,  or  21.97  per  cent;  sliding  doore,  219 ;  lift  gates, 
209,  and  swinging  doors,  106. 

Of  tlie  570  lioists  iiispectod,  65.00  per  cent  were  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

Those  not  up  to  the  standard  were  ordered  repaired. 


COHHDNICATIOH. 

NO 

C»,..,o„.„. 

Total. 

Number 

Per  cont. 

Nomber. 

p.„..,. 

Niimberlper  cool. 

697 

33,99    11      1.14S 

S6.01   II    i.aa 

...» 

63.54 

1S07    1      3S-4 

Outalde  Milwaukee   .... 

3.220    1      H.26 

1.0G8 

m.m  II    3,971 

.», 

KIND    OF    COMSIUSICATIOX. 

UlLW 

„... 

uS.^!SU. 

NDtnber.jPerceat. 

Number.jper  cent. 

Nomber.jpPr  wnt 

1 

u 

65.« 

Jl 

285 

«.45 

S91 

■ 

lis  1  iiKi.m  11      m 

mm 

In  establishments  having  machinery  of  any  kind,  some  sort 
of  signal  service  is  required  bj  law  for  the  protection  of  em- 
ployes. An  investigation  weis  made  in  regard  to  this  and  as  a 
result  we  find  that  of  the  total  5,027  buildings,  1,056  had  the  re- 
quired communication,  while  the  rnnaining  3,071  bad  not. 

As  to  kind  of  communication,  bells  seem  to  be  most  in  use,  and 
next  in  order  came  whistles. 

In  Milwaukee  out  of  the  359  ha^'ing  the  required  communica- 
tion, 235,  or  05.46  per  cent,  were  bells.  Of  the  697  places  out- 
siide  the  city,  2S5,  or  40. SO  per  cent,  were  bells  also;  while  of 
the  total,  520,  or  49.24  per  cent,  were  Ixjlls. 
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Of  the  remaiuiug  536  signals  in  use,  391  consisted  of  whis- 
tles, 86  of  'phones,  and  50  of  speaking  tubes.  Clutch  pulleys 
were  also  used  to  stop  machinery,  but  of  these  no  recorli  was 
kept. 


NUMBER  OK  EMBHY  AXD  rOLISHINO  WHEEIJl  ANT)  NIMBKR  OF  SUCH 
WHBKL8  HAVIXfl  SUCTION  I>EVICKS  AND  GUAIIDS, 

Total  Wbbbl*. 

Bdction 
DBvicn. 

aVATOM. 

dumber.  Per  cent. 

Nomber.  Per  oent. 

Nambar.jperceDt. 

Mil 

z;i41 

86:92    ]]         444    J      68!41 

S 

OntBlde  Milwaukee  

72.2T 

,.^ 

6£9 

__^ 

The  inspection  of  emery  wheels  came  under  this  head.  The 
law  requires  that  all  wheels  iised  in  establishments  and  located 
at  such  places  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  employes  when  engaged 
in  doing  their  duties,  are  to  be  guarded.  An  inspection  of  these 
was,  therefore,  necessary,  and  as  a  result  we  found  that  out  of 
3,248  inspected,  550  had  guards  and  64!)  suction  devices.  Of 
the  total  number  of  wheels  inspected,  1,107  were  found  in  ilil- 
waukee.  Of  these  155  were  guarded  and  205  had  necessary  suc- 
tion devices. 


NUMBER  OF  VATS,  PANS 

AKI 

NUMBER  OF  SUl'll   nAVINtl  (JUARDS. 

YA-rt.  Pans,  Etc. 

Not  HuAiDBD. 

Namber.jper  cent. 

Numbar.  Per  cent. 

.,fS  i  Ki  1  ,.&'    K 

1 

Vata  and  pans  containing  any  molten  metal  or  hot  liquiil  were 
also  inspected  and  seen  to,  so  that  tliey  had  the  proper  safe- 
guards for  preventing  accidents.  Some  are  ao  constructed  or 
situated  that  no  safety  appliance  would  offer  effective  protec- 
tion. In  all  cases  wliere  needed,  and  appliances  could  be  added, 
the  law  was  enforced.     The  total  number  of  vats  and  pans  in- 

"  .■,,c=,C',()Oglc 
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spected  was  5,885,  of  which  number  2,480  had  the  required 
guards,  while  tlie  remaining  did  not  need  them  or  could  not  be 
protected.     Only  3  needed  gitanls  and  these  were  ordered. 


NUMBER  OP  DOOItS   OR   EXITS  FROM   TIBST   FLOOR   AND  BASIIUENT. 


FiBBT  Ftooa. 

Basehbmt. 

Number.  Per  cent. 

■NamberirerceDt. 

Mil 

e.917 

36.10 
6S.90 

en 

Outside  of  Mltwanhce  . 

19,169. 

100.00 

1.252 

now  DOO 

KS   01'K> 

■  on   SWING. 

UlLRACKEB. 

Number  Per  csDt. 

Total. 

Number 

Per  coat 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Doom  hwIiicIdif  In   

Doors  gwlngliK!  out    .... 
Doors       swlnglnit       botli 

.73    1 

3,m 

.n 

24.20 

:    H),K44 
66 

33 

Doors  open   ^ 

1 

12.867 

100.00 

"■'" 

There  is  a  law  wliieh  provides  that  in  all  factories,  workshops, 
etc.,  the  doors  or  exits  should  be  so  placed  as  to  swing  out,  or 
both  in  and  out. 

In  accordance  with  this  law  the  Bureau  has  endeavored  to 
enforce  it  wherever  found  violated. 

By  making  a  close  study  of  the  preceding  fables,  much  light 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  condition  of  the  establishments  in  this 
respect.  Altogether  20,411  doors  or  exits  were  inspected,  of 
which  1,252  were  exits  from  the  basement  and  19,159  were 
from  the  main  floor.  In  Jlilwaiikee,  3,522,  or  46.6  per  cent, 
of  tlie  '7,544  inspected,  and  in  the  state  outside,  7,022,  or  54.57 
j)cr  rent  of  those  inspected  swung  in.ward.  Taking  tho 
>itiite  as  a  whflo,  10,544,  or  51.66  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
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ber  inspected,  swing  in,  which  is  more  than  half.  The  remain- 
ing 9,867  either  opened  outward,  or  were  left  open  entirely. 
Where  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  people  to  have  the 
doors  swing  out,  orders  were  issued  to  that  effect. 


S 

1 
65:4T 

s.m 

k:k 

1ST 

Outside  Mllwa 

ukee  .... 

3S.88 

837 

lOtt.OO    1 

7,«1 

loo.oa 

35* 

The  al)ove  table  is  devoted  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  differ- 
ent establishments.     What  eonstitiites  the  sanitary  condition  is 
difficult  to  decide,  but  fo  make  some  sort  of  a  definition,  we 
would  say  that  it  has  reference  to  over-crowding,  poor  ventila- 
■  tion,  bad  condition  of  water  closets,  etc. 

Reports  under  this  head  can  be  summed  up  as  in  the  above 
table.  It  shows  the  number  of  Imildings  having  ventilation 
devices  and  also  gives  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  closets  in- 
spected and  those  being  in  bad  condition. 

.  From  this  wo  notice  that  S37  buildings  had  mechanical  do- 
vices  for  ventilation.  Of  the  1,807  buildings  in  Milwaukee 
only  289  had  devices.  The  balance  either  did  not  need  them, 
or  if  they  did,  were  ordered  to  put  them  in ;  7,051  closets  were 
also  inspected,  of  which  number  354  were  in  bad  condition  and 
needed  to  be  replaced. 

SKAT3  FOR  FEMALE 


CLASSinC^TlO!). 

BriLDiMQa. 

Number 

Ppr  cont. 

755 
1,129 
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Wlierc  ft'iiialo  help  ia  iise<l,  sftats  ffir  these  should  l>e  inslallinl, 
as  tlio  law  requires  it. 

Tlie  number  of  hniidinfra  found  having  the  rc(iuired  scats 
iiiimhcroil  1.129,  of  which  ^Tl  were  in  Milwaukee.  Establish- 
incnttt  employing  female  help  and  not  having  seata  niimbered  T, 
and  these  were  ordered  to  procure  same. 


NL'Mni:!l  OF  KSTABI.JSIIMKXTS  IX  V 
INJITRIKB  Ttl  KUPI.OYES.  OC<:['I{i 
ACCIDKNTS. 


Mllwnnkoo    

Ontalcic    Mnv>-)ii:kfC    

1 

::::::::::::::::     S 

2S.«    1 
71  .SO     1 

ges 

K.49 

m.m  1 

2,043 

Cl.ASSIFJCATIOX  OP  .*<;riDKS 


UlLWAUKEB. 


I  Number.  Pe 


Nomber.  PncMit. 


I.Ot 
2:T6 

I,(») 

9;.77 

48 
l.S^ 

70 

■   2.JE 

IVr 

Totnl  . 

^.:: 

:::i    "^ 

3.43 

....j    «« 

IOO.W» 

1.175 

m-w 

ao.w 

lOO.M 

Tor  knowing  the  numhci's,  cause,  character  and  result  of  acci- 
dents one  can  readily  see  in  what  Industry  and  around  what  kind 
.if  ninc'hiuery  they  mostly  occur.  Tills  being  the  case,  one  would 
know  where  to  make  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  and  what 
niaehinCTy  needed  pi-otcetive  measures  most. 

IJut  in  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  many  other  states,  there  is  no 
law  whereby  the  operators  of  factories  and  workshops  are  rc- 
(piiivd  to  furnish  a  report  of  the  number  and  the  particulars  of 
each  accident. 

W'l:  do  not,  therefore,  claim  that  the  data  here  collected!  re- 
garding accitlents  is  as  complete  as  it  might  be,  but  under  the 
circumstances  a  more  complete  list  could  not  be  bad. 
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Tlie  reported  number  of  accidents  during  tbe  year  is  2,043. 
Hieso  took  place  in  28y  estabiislimenta,  or  on  an  average  there 
were  7  accidents  to  an  establishment.  Of  the  2,043  accidents, 
48  resulted  fatally,  1,925  in  temiiorary  injury  and  70  in  per- 
nianont  injury.  This  shows  tliat  only  2.35  per  cent  of  accidents 
resulted  fatally,  while  the  laiT^at  majority,  or  94.22  per  cent, 
resulted  in  temporary  inability.  Of  the  total  accidents,  808 
were  in  Ifilwaukee,  while  the  balance  took  place  throughout  the 
state. 


iN-nmbcr. 

EnKiaeers  InplnrJe. 
Avernsc  iiumbfr  f 

1 

Efforts  were  made  to  learn  from  the  cnginercs  in  charge  of  en- 
gines and  boilers  in  the  factories  includetl,  first  bow  long  they 
had  been  engaged  as  engineers,  and  second,  bow  long  Uioy  bad 
been  employed  in  tlieir  present  position. 

In  all  1,150  engineers  were  thus  reached.  Tbe  average  ex- 
perience of  each,  wben  eomputed,  was  found  to  be  nearly  ll- 
years,  and  tlie  average  time  of  ser\-iee  in  tJie  position  they  then 
held  was  about  6  years. 

ANALYSIS  01-'  TUB  WORK  rERFORMED  BY  THE  INSrECTORS  FROM 
JUKK  22,  1901,  TO  AUGUST  30,  1902,  OR  FOE  14  MONTUS. 

Tbe  forgoing  portion  of  this  part,  nnder  tbe  head  of  "Fac- 
tory Inspection,"  show  a  record  of  3,059  separate  factories  and 
workshops,  together  with  summaries  for  places  where  the  plants 
are  located  and  also  by  industries.  Statements  are  also  included 
showing  tbe' location  of  our  principal  industries  and  the  relative 
importance  of  our  principal  cities  as  industrial  centers.  Tbe 
more  important  facts  have  also  been  briefly  explained  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  is  found  a  fairly  complete  analysis  of  tlie  factory 
inspectors'  report  upon  2,895  of  the  above  factories.  ^.r  , 
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The  facts  thus  presented  have  been  compiled  from  the  reports 
of  the  factory  inspectors.  The  reports  thus  compiled  cover  one 
inspection  only  of  each  of  the  places  during  the  period,  and  are 
tlierefore  not  in  any  sense  a  complete  record  of  the  work  of  the 
inspectors  since  the  last  report  of  this  Bureau.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  places  in  the  state  are  not  inspected  once  only 
during  each  year  or  term,  but  as  often  as  it  is  possible  to  visit 
them.  I'requent  visits  are  'absolutely  necessary  to  even  fairly 
complete  enforcement  of  the  law;  and  especially  is  this  true 
of  places  where  children  are  employed.  This  demand  we 
have  endeavored  to  meet.  And  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  work  perfonned  in  this  respect,  the  following 
pages  have  been  devoted  to  showing  the  n\imber  of  inspections' 
made,  the  number  of  orders  issued,  and  the  amount  of  other 
work  performed  during  a  definite  period,  or  from  June  22,  1901, 
to  August  30,  1902. 

It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  the  period  covered  here  was 
in  no  sense  busier  than  any  other.  The  inspectors  simply  per- 
foraed  about  the  same  amount  of  work  as  is  required  of  them 
at  all  times.  The  facts  thus  presented  are  typical  and  can  safely 
be  used  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  comp'ute  their  work  for  any 
other  period. 
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The  pi-ecediDg  table  shows  tho  number  of  inspections  that 
were  made  by  the  inspectors  from  the  latter  part  of  June,  1901, 
to  the  end  of  August,  1002,  or  during  a  period  of  14  months. 

The  total  number  of  places  thus  visited  and  inspected  during 
the  period  is  11,55G.  These  places  in  the  table  have  been  classi- 
fied according  to  kind,  and  tho  number  of  each  kind  togetlier 
with  its  per  cent  of  the  total  are  shown. 

Of  the  places  inspected,  factories  and  workshops  are  the  first 
in  importance.  In  the  table  these  places  are  classified  as  fac- 
tories, etc.,  cigar  factories,  and  garment  making  shops.  The 
former  includes  8,980  places,  or  77.70  per  cent  of  the  total;  the 
second  in  order  includes  603,  or  5.74  per  cent  of  the  total;  and 
the  third  or  garment  making,  includes  313  places,  or  2.71  per 
cent  of  the  total,  taking  all  the  factories  and  shops,  and  it  ia 
found  that  together  they  numbered  9,005,  or  86.24  per  cent  of 
the  total.  That  the  factories  and  workshoja  should  thus  have 
constituted  over  86  per  cent  of  all  the  places  inspected  is  per= 
fectly  natural,  for  these  are  the  places  that  are  mostly  affected 
by  the  factory  laws,  or  the  provisions  in  the  laws  of  this  state, 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  enforce. 

Next  to  factories,  etc.,  such  places  as  mercantile  establish- 
ments, hotels,  churches  and  schools  show  the  greatest  number  of 
inspections.  Then  follows  a  variety  of  places  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate,  but  which  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  provisions  in  tlio  laws.  In  considering  the  table  as  a  whole 
it  will  ho  noticed  that  it  includes  18  classes  of  places,  all  of 
whieli  are  included  in  the  inspection. 

The  next  table  in  order  exhibits  the  orders  for  improvements 
in  the  conditions  which  were  issued  by  the  inspectors  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  inspections  in  flic  above  table. 
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TliP  nlH>ve  talilo  shows  the  miiiiber  ami  kind  of  orders  isaiicJ 
(hiring  thi*  jM^riwl  covotwI  hv  tliese  tables.  In  other  words, 
it  givofl  ill  a  rather  plain  fomi  the  ininiber  of  instances  in  which 
tlie  pi-oprietora  or  operators  of  the  places  inspected  had  neg- 
lected to  comply  witli  tlie  regulations  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
factory  laws.  By  doiiijf  this  it  also  shows  why  the  inspections 
were  necessary. 

The  first  item  on  the  table  shows  that  79,  or  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  orders  issued  related  to  the  hours  of  labor 
for  children  under  1(1  years  of  age.  The  law  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  any  children  under  this  age  before  6  o'clock  in  tlie 
niomiiijr  and  after  !)  o'clock  at  night.  There  were  79  cases 
where  this  law  was  violated  and  it  was  for  the  correction  of  this 
that  the  orders  were  issued.  As  this  order  or  notice  was  all 
that  was  necessary  in  order  to  set  things  right  to  have  the  law 
complied  with,  no  prosecutions  were  resorted  to  in  these  eases. 

The  second  item  relates  to  children  under  14  years  of  age. 
Tnder  the  law  no  children  under  tliis  age  shall  be  employed  in 
factories,  etc.,  except  in  certain  extreme  cases  where  a  permit 
to  this  effect  has  l)eeM  granted  to  children  over  12  years  of  age. 
These  pr'>vinions  are  extremely  difficult  to  enfqr{;e,  apd,  p^^^tieij^ 
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larly  in  the  past,  have  heen  quite  extensively  violated.  ITajiy 
parenta  desire  the  earnings  of  their  children  to  help  out  in  their 
otherwise  often  very  meager  income.  Employers  are  often  on 
the  lookout  for  cheap  help  and  are  glad  to  employ  hoys  over  12 
years  of  age.  To  hoth  sides  there  is  therefore  a  temporary  ad- 
vantage in  such  employment  This  in  turn  causes  many  to  try 
to  evade  this  law.  The  incentive  to  do  so  is  often  so  strong  that 
they  risk  both  prosecution  before  courts  and  the  fines  thus  im- 
posed. During  the  time  covered  by  the  table  many  violations 
of  this  law  were  discovered.  The  table  shows  that  688  children 
were  dismissed  from  work  because  of  their  age.  This,  however, 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story  on  this  point.  Children  under  14 
years,  who  were  found  at  work  by  the  inspectors,  were  reported 
to  the  Bureau  under  two  heads.  Those  whose  parents  were  in 
such  circumstances  that  they  were  not  under  the  law  entitled 
to  a  pennit  to  work  were  reported  as  dismissed.  Those  again 
who,  while  employed  without  a  permit,  were  clearly  entitled  to 
on^  at  least  during  their  school  vacation,  were  reported  nnder 
permits  issued.  It  is  tnio  that  those  who  had  employed  them 
before  a  permit  had  been  granted  were  technically  in  violation 
of  tlie  law,  but  when  the  cliildren  were  in  needy  oirenmstances 
this  was  not  considered  cause  for  prosecution.  As  will  be  seen 
later,  the  number  of  permits  granted  was  3,7ti.^,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  were  to  children  already  employed.  Prom 
this  it  is  plain  that  the  number  of  children  under  14  who  were 
employeil,  particularly  during  the  summer  months  or  school  va- 
cation, was  nnich  greater  than  the  numl>er  pe^Kirted  as  dis- 
missed. 

The  third  item  shows  tlio  nnml)er  of  children  nnder  IG  years 
of  age  who,  being  employed  without  the  re<]uire(l  affidavit  as  to 
age,  were  dismissed  until  such  affidavits  had  l)een  secured.  The 
total  number  reported  in  this  case,  was  1,128.  This  number, 
however,  does  not  re])resent  all  who  wore  found  without'affida- 
vits,  because  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  when  conditions  were 
snch  as  to  warrant  it,  the  in8[>ector3  made  out  affidavits  at  the 
time  and  thus  permitted  the  cluldren  to  remain  without  loss  of 
time  and  also  saved  them  the  cost  of  having  the  athdavit  exe- 
cuted before  an  outside  notary.     Just  how  many  affidavits  were 
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issued  in  tbis  way  cimnot  be  given  as  they  were  reported  lu, 
together  vnih  those  issued  in  the  offices  of  this  Bureau  in  sudi 
a  wav  that  they  could  not  be  separated,  but  they  Tvere  quite 
numerous. 

The  purpose  of  I■(^f|uil■ing  affidavits  as  to  age  from  all  children 
under  16  years  of  age  is  to  assist  in  determining  their  ages  and 
thus  enable  the  ins[iectors  to  more  fully  enforce  the  provision 
which  limits  the  factory  age  of  children,  except  in  certain  cases, 
to  14  years. 

The  fourth  item  relates  to  boilers.  There  is  no  provision  in 
the  factorv  laws  that  requires  or  authorizes  the  inspectors  to 
inspect  boilers.  Cases  are  often  met  willi,  however,  where  tJie 
boilers  or  things  connected  with  them  are  so  defective  as  to 
make  the  situation  aWut  thein  cxtreniely  dangerous.  In  such 
cases  the  inspectois  often  step  in,  and  under  t!ie  laws  which  re- 
quire protection  from  dangerous  machinery,  require  the  pro- 
prietors to  make  tho  necessary  repairs.  During  the  period  in 
question  01  such  changes  were  ordered,  and  these  changes  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  greatly  improve  the  situation  from  the 
point  of  vicv,'  of  safety  to  the  emjiloyes. 

The  fifth  item  in  the  fable  relates  to  buildings.  There  are 
not  many  provisions  in  the  factory  laws  that  directly  affect  the 
buildings,  as  separated  from  the  machinerj-  and  fixtures  in  diem. 
Kut  whenever  any  building  of  those  embraced  in  the  inspection 
is  found  to  have  weak  floors  or  to  be  over-loaded  in  any^vay,  so 
as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  those  employed  therein,  steps  are  al- 
ways taken  to  have  the  defect  remedied.  As  the  table  shows, 
201  orders  for  such  improvements  were  made. 

The  si.\th  item  relates  to  fire  escapes  and  standpipes.  The 
law  requires  that  all  public  or  semi-public  buildings  of  three  or 
more  stones  in  height,  in  which  25  or  more  persons  are  em- 
ployed or  oceni'ied,  shall  be  provided  with  fire  escapes,  etc 
This  is  an  important  provision  and  everything  has  been  done  to 
enforce  it.  Biiring  tho  time  given  the  inspectors  issned  53S  or- 
ders for  new  escaiics,  and  for  improvements  and  repairs  of  old 
ones.  This  number  constitutes  3.10  per  cent  of  the  acts  per- 
fonned  by  tlie  insijcctors.  While  thus  many  now  escapes  have 
been  erected  during  the  year  and  many  defective  ones  have  been 
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iproved,  there  is  yet  a  good  deal  to  be  aecomplislied  in  this  di- 
:etion.  New  buildings  are  constantly  going  up.  Old  build- 
igs  are  enlarged  so  as  to  come  within  the  law.  Old  escapes  are 
■earing  out,  or  getting  out  of  repair.  There  are  also  buildings 
n  which  escapes  should  have  been  erected  long  ago,  but  where 
ill  the  pressure  to  that  end  we  so  far  have  been  able  to  bring  to 
uear  has  failed  to  produce  the  desired  results.  While  for  tliis 
reason  there  are  thus  a  few  places  in  the  state  without  adequate 
protection  in  case  of  fire,  the  situation  as  a  whole  in  this  respect 
is  not  in  any  sense  bad. 

Stair\vays  and  elevators  make  up  the  seventh  and  eight  items 
in  the  table.     These  means  for  reaching  places  above  the  first 
floor,  or  the  gi'ound,  are  required  to  be  kept  in  a  safe  condition. 
The  necessity  for  this  requirement  is  easily  seen.     Serious  ac- 
cidents are  often  occurring  to  both  passengers  and  workmen 
tliTOugh  defects  aiid  weak  spots  in  stairways  and  passenger  ele- 
vt'tors.     That  the  inspectors  met  with  plenty  of  such  defects  is 
evidenced  from  the  fact  tliat  351  orders  were  made  for  the  fix- 
ing up  of  stairways  and  400  for  putting  elevators  in  the  proper 
condition.     In  their  nature  the  orders  varied  so  much  that  it 
would  occupy  too  much  spaca  to  describe  them  separately.    But 
some  were  entirely  new  stairways  and  elevators;  others,  again, 
were  for  the  strengthening  of  weak   spofs   and   for  providing 
proper  hand  rails  and  gates. 

The  ninth  item  is  for  signals.  The  law  requires  some  means 
for  communication  between  engineer  and  workrooms  where  ma- 
ehinery  ia  used,  in  order  that  the  machinery  may  be  quickly 
stopped  in  case  of  accidents.  This  is  r^arded  as  a  wise  provi- 
sion, Thisre  are  no  donbt  many  caseg  where  lives  have  been 
saved  through  such  signals,  as  well  as  many  wliere  fatal  acci- 
dents could  have  been  prevented  had  sucli  signals  been  providetl. 
Upon  examining  the  conditions  in  this  respect  tlie  inspectors 
found  itnocejisary  to  order  the  providing  of  effective  systems  of 
signals  in  218  places. 

Machinery  is  the  tenth  item  in  the  table.  Under  the  law 
dangerous  machinery  must  be  guarded  or  protected,  llachin- 
crj,  however,  varies  so  much  in  kind  that  it  cannot  be  described, 
Kor  is  this  jMisaiblo  for  the  various  devices  that  hav^  ];ieei^,i5-^,^,j|u 
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vented  for  protection  of  dangerous  parts.  It  is  often  even  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  a  machine  is  dangerous  or  not. 
Nevertheless  the  inapectorg  are  doing  their  beat  to  get  some 
light  on  these  points.  They  carefnlly  inspect  the  machinery  in 
each  place  visited,  and  wherever  they  find  machines  that  need 
protection  and  can  be  protected  without  making  the  machine  use- 
less for  the  purpose  it  is  intended  for,  sec  to  it  that  proper 
guards  are  provided  and  placed  in  position.  That  provisions  for 
this  purpose  are  wise  need  hardly  be  said,  AVhore  machinery 
is  left  unprotected  the  number  of  accidents  or  mutilations  that 
result  is  simply  frightful.  Even  when  protected  there  are  nu- 
merous accidents,  Iwcause  there  are  many  machines  that  cannot 
be  completel}'  guarded  and  still  retain  their  usefulness.  Dan- 
gerous spots  will  often  remain  exposed  even  after  the  best  has 
been  done.  Many  workmen  also  dislike  guards  because  they 
may  hapi>en  to  cause  them  some  inconvenience  in  operating  the 
niacliine,  and  hence  often  remove  tlieni  after  tliey  have  been 
placed  in  position.  In  other  words,  they  prefer  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  injured  to  a  little  inconvenience.  This  is  due  to 
thou^itlessnoss,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  met  with  so  often,  how- 
ever, that  it  haa  become  quite  a  problem.  Just  what  steps  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  removals  of  guards  may  be  a  question. 
But  it  certainly  seems  that  a  workman  who  removes  guards  once 
placed  in  position  is  as  guilty  of  neglect  as  the  proprietor  would 
have  been  had  he  failed  to  furnish  them.  During  the  inspec- 
tion in  question,  4,244  machines  or  parts  of  machines  were  or- 
dered protected.  The  fact  that  the  inspectors  should  have 
deeme«l  so  many  machines  as  this  dangerous  is  the  best  evidence 
of  what  is  necesaary  to  bo  done  in  tliis  line. 

The  eleventh  item  is  that  for  jHdisbing  and  emery  wheels. 
Such  are  not  always  directly  dangerous  or  the  cause  of  acci- 
dents, but  the  dust  they  raise  is  often  in  the  long  run  very  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  those  who  have  to  operate  them  or  who 
work  in  the  same  room.  For  this  reason  the  law  requires  suc- 
tion devices  to  be  pjaced  on  such  wheels  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying off  the  dust.  This,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  a  very  impor- 
tant provision  and  has  been  vigorously  enforced.  In  all  1,137 
orders  relating  to  such  wheels  and  devices  were  issued,, th^.^Kr 
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yitiff  oiit  of  wliich  caused  many  iiiiprovenicnts  in  the  sanitary 
onditions. 

Doors  is  the  twolftli  in  order.  It  is  very  important,  particu- 
.arly  in  certain  cases,  that  the  doors  should  opMi  outwardly.  la 
buildings  with  a  large  number  of  workmen  and  a  great  deal  of 
combustible  material  a  fire  usually  causes  such  rush  and  pres- 
sure on  all  the  avenues  of  escape  that  unless  tlieae  open  out,  safq 
exit  ia  almost  impossible.  There  are  many  shops,  however, 
wbore  doors,  both  at  the  foot  of  stairways  and  those  leading  to 
tbo  street;,  open  in.  In  fact  such  places  were  so  numerous  that 
the  inspectors  found  it  necessary  to  issue  1,466  orders  for  a 
change  in  this  respect. 

Ventilation  and  sanitation  is  the  thirteentJi  in  order.  Bad 
sanitation  in  a  place  may  arise  from  innumerable  causes.  In 
some  cases  dust  and  smoke  are  of  necessity  emitted  by  tlie  ma- 
chinery and  other  forces.  In  others  the  shops  are  so  constructed 
that  bad  ventilation  is  inevitable.  There  are  also  cases  where 
bad  ordors  and  air  arise  from  bad  sewerage  or  from  the  very 
business  that  ia  carried  on.  In  the  greater  part  of  such  in- 
stances mechanical  contrivances  are  alwut  the  only  moans  by 
which  even  fairly  pure  air  can  l>e  gotten  into  the  workrooms. 
Whenever  needed  such  contrivances  are  also  ordered.  The  table 
phows  that  1,389  orders  were  issued  for  this  purpose. 

Seats  for  women  occupies  the  fourteenth  place.  The  law 
rwiuires  such  seats  to  be  provided  whenever  practicable,  Tliis 
is  a  necessary  provision,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
conductive  to  health.  In  most  cases  the  duties  of  women  in  fac- 
tories and  stores  are  also  such  that  they  in  many  cases  can  be 
licrfomied  fully  as  well  when  sitting  down  as  when  standing. 
In  all  502  orders  for  such  seats  were  issued  during  the  period. 
Registers  for  children  under  16  years  of  age  are  needed  in 
order  to  help  in  detecting  violation  of  the  law.  Many  placei 
where  children  are  employed  neglected  to  keep  such  records  and 
were  therefore  ordered  to  keep  them  in  the  future.  Item  fif- 
teen shows  that  123  orders  were  made  for  such  registers. 

Item  sixteen  relates  to  affidavits.  It  shows  that  401  orders 
were  issued  on  this  point.  Chtlers  in  this  respect  were  issued 
when  the  conditions  were  such  that  affidavits  could  not  he  issued 
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at  the  time.  In  Milwaukee  the  greater  proportion  of  children 
obtain  their  affidavits  in  tlie  faetorj  inspector's  office,  where 
they  arc  issued  free  of  charge. 

Item  seventeen  shows  all  other  orders  and  acts  than  those 
otherwise  enumerated  in  the  table.  These  acts  are  quite  nnmer' 
ous,  making  a  total  of  4,424,  or  25.49  per  cent,  of  all  the  acts 
performed  during  the  period.  They  consist  of  suggestions  and 
acts  of  almost  every  kind.  The  inspectors  are  often  consulted 
on  all  sorts  of  matters  relating  to  factories  and  bnildings  and 
always  render  any  assistance  they  are  capable  of.  Such  acts 
are  reported,  but  they  are  too  varied  for  enumeration  and  hencfl 
included  under  ono  head. 

The  preceding  table  thus  shows  that  the  ordei-s  of  the  inspec- 
tors were  classified  into  17  classes  and  that  the  mmibor  of  orders 
in  each  class  varies  from  61  in  the  case  of  boilers  to  4,424  in  the 
case  of  ".Other  orders,"  or  the  unclassified  acts.  Outside  of 
"Other  orders"  machinery  shows  the  greatest  proportion ;  in  fact 
the  orders  in  this  case  constituted  almost  25  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  orders  relating  to  children  is  next  in  number.  Then  comes 
those  which  relate  to  the  safety  in  case  of  fire  and  to  sanitation. 
The  table  certainly  indicates  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work 
was  performed  during  the  period. 

The  following  table  is  an  exhibit  of  such  acts  as  could  not  be 
classed  as  orders,  but  which  were  performed  during  the  period 
in  question. 
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Hero  is  a  list  of  "Otber  acts"  performed'  by  the  inspectors. 
Besides  visiting  and  inspecting  certain  places  and  issuing  or- 
ders for  the  eorapliance  with  the  law  and  seeing  to  it  that  those 
orders  were  carried  oiit,  the  inspectors  performed  a  great  deal 
of  work  that  cannot  properly  be  classed  under  either  of  these 
heads.  These  acts,  as  far^as  they  could  be  gotten  at,  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  above  table. 

The  total  number  of  such  acts,  so  far  as  they  could  be  enu- 
merated, was  9,834.  Of  these  3,765,  or  38.29  per  cent,  con- 
sisted of  making  out  permits  to  work  for  a  limited  period,  to 
children  between  12  and  14  years  of  age;  and  4,Y16,  or  47.95 
per  cent,  consisted  of  making  out  that  many  affidavits  as  to  age 
of  children  under  16  years.  The.table  also  sliows  that  280  li- 
censes to  carry  on  their  work  were  issued  to  places  where  gar- 
ments were  made,  and  that  37  cigar  factories  were  given  a  simi- 
lar license.  It  further  shows  that  six  of  the  licenses  given  to 
garment -making  shops  were  revoked  because  they  did  not  com- 
ply with  rules ;  that  632  places  were  visited  for  special  data ; 
that  there  were  376  acts  of  various  kinds  that  are  not  described 
in  detail ;  and  22  parties  were  prosecuted  for  violating  the  child 
labor  and  other  laws. 

The  work  thus  performed  by  the  8  inspectors  during  the 
period  of  14  months  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 


11 

2,170 

38.745 

From  this  summary  it  is  found  that  the  total  number  of  acts 
performed  by  the  inspectors  during  the  time  in  question  was 
38,745,  or  an  average  of  4,845  to  each  inspector.  As  this 
period  covered  about  3.50  working  days  this  average  is  equal  to 
about  14  inspections  and  acts  daily  to  each  inspector.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Tlic  inspectors  must  report  in  full  upon  each  place 
inapectotl  and  fonvard  the  report  to  this  Bureau.     They  -must 
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also  make  weekly  reports  showing  in  detail  the  amount  of  work 
performetl  during  tlie  week.  They  also  liave  many  things  to 
look  after  tliab  cannot  possibly  be  shown  in  a  report  like  this. 
Considering  everything,  therefolij,  it  is  plain  that  the  iaapec- 
tors  after  properly  performing  these  duties  could  not  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  surplus  time  on  their  hands. 
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